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EDITORIAL 

However wide as measured by its subject, the world of philosophy, 
as measured by the number of those who are interested in it and 
by events other than the publication of new books, is a comparatively 
small one. Yet other things do happen which may be of interest to 
the readers of this Journal, and it is proposed from time to time 
to open numbers with a few paragraphs devoted to the record 
of them. 

The outstanding event of the past year in England has been the 
Conference between the members of the old established Mind 
Associtiiion and the Aristoldian Society, which was held at Edgbaston 
in July under tlu' Presidencj' of Leonard J. Russell, the Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Birmingham. Beginning some 
twenty years ago with small attendances, these Conferences have 
grown steadily in size and importance, and form a valuable clearing 
house for the exchange of thought on the questions that are upper- 
most in current discussion. The papers themselves of the leaders 
are now publi.shed in an annual volume by the Aristotelian Society; 
and the prc.sent year includes discussions of “Substance and 

Process, Ihe Reality of Imaginary Objects,” "What Philosophy 

can Contribute to Politics," “Whether Philosophers must Disagree,” 
and “The Place of the .1 Prion in Knowledge.” But the printed 
record gives a very inadequate idea of the scope and issue of these 
discussions, and many of the most interesting contributions came 
as usual in the course of debate. 

In tluj ensuing year the main event in the philosophical world 
will be the international Congress, which after the usual interval of 
four years is to take place this year in the city of Pnague, and will 
be of excejitional interest as an opportunity of exhibiting the 
solidarity of interest and the fraternity of mankind in the effort to 
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promote the progress of genuine philosophical thought. The main 
subjects of discussion will be: "The Philosophy of Nature and its 
Relation to other Departments of Philosophy"; "The Difference 
between Descriptive and Normative in the Social Sciences"; 
"Religion and Philosophy"; "The Crisis of Democracy"; "The 
Problem of Value"; "The Message of Philosophy." The Congress 
will meet on the second and continue till the seventh of September, 
and will be open to all without distinction of nationality. Any 
readers of Philosophy who desire to attend are asked to send their 
names to the Editor, who will forward them to the proper quarter. 

Events on the Continent have a special interest for philosophers, 
as the more unfortunate side of them has had unsettling results in 
the lives of scholars in the department of Philosophy as in that of 
others. If this result has brought some of the most distinguished of 
them to reside at least temporarily in this country, these events are 
not, for us at any rate, without their bright side; and we venture 
to take this occasion to welcome them to England. 

It was, however, felt that many would be unable to attend the 
International Congress at such a distance. Arrangements have 
accordingly been made to hold the Conference of the Eritisli Societies 
as usual this year in July, and the Committee has accepted the kind 
invitation of Professor Scott of the University of Wales in Cardiff 
for that occasion. 

The Editor would like to remind readers of the Journal that its 
articles do not claim to be anything more than discussions of 
philosophical topics. There is nothing, therefore, to prevent such 
discussions being continued in the form <d letters to the lulitor, 
when occasion suggests further exploration of the toj)ics dealt with. 
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MECHANISM, PURPOSE AND THE 
NEW FREEDOM 

Professor WILLIAM McDOUGALL 

The problem of the relation between mechanism and purpose is of 
profound theoretical interest. It is the most fundamental of the 
great perennially disputed problems. And, unlike some other of the 
great unsolved problems, it is also of far-reaching and profound 
practical importance. The kind of answer we give to the question 
affects in a multitude of ways the conduct of our lives, the form 
and working of all our institutions, our science, our law, our politics, 
our economics, our morals, our religion. 

Men of all periods have made use of explanations of two types, 
have postulated two different kinds of causation in their dealings 
with natural events. It has often been said that the primitive animist 
explains all events in terms of purposive causation. But it is not 
true ; the statement is a libel on the intelligence of the savage. It is 
true that he gives to purposive action a wider role than we do ; 
but also he assumes mechanical causation in all ordinary practical 
activities, as when he builds a house or a boat, makes and wields his 
tools. And at the other end of the scale, the nineteenth-century 
materialist, who in theory e.\plained all events as the mechanical 
interplay of harr'. atoms, in practice recognized the reality of pur- 
posive causation in the conduct of his own life and in all dealings 
with his fellow-men; an inconsistency which reached its most 
amusing climax when T. H. Huxley, in his famous Romanes Lecture, 
exhorted us to defy the purely mechanical universe in the interests 
of morality and human welfare; or when Bertrand Russell, after 
eloquently expounding, as the principles of a free man’s worship, the 
stoic acceptance of a strictly mechanical universe, of which every 
event, including all human thinking and activity, is strictly deter- 
mined in every slightest detail for all time, appeared as a social and 
moral reformer, an advocate of nudism, free love, and the general 
principle of doing as you please. 

These modern stoics are no whit less inconsistent than the stoics 
of antiquity, who, accepting a strictly determined mechanical uni- 
verse, e^jjiorted men to subdue their passions, control their natural 
impulses, and live according to reason. And, one may add, they are 
rather more inconsistent than the savage who in his treatment of 
his boat or his sj)car applies at one moment the mechanical, at 
another the purposive, principles of explanation and causation. 
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It is true that the development of science has brought a con- 
siderable restriction of the sphere of purposive causation and a 
corresponding extension of that of mechanism, with a more exact 
demarcation of the two spheres. The history of the process is familiar. 
It began with Democritus in the fifth century b.c., and culminated 
with the Darwinian revolution in biology. It was a series of bitter 
controversies in which, on the whole, the advocates of universal and 
exclusive mechanical causation gained ground, and in the end 
claimed, and to many minds seemed justly to claim, a sweeping 
victory. 

Surveying this age-long controversy, the verdict must be, I think, 
that the defence of purpose was in the main badly conducted. It 
fell into the hands of metaphysicians and theologians ; of the former 
the majority have capitulated to the attacking scientists; while the 
latter have continued the defence mainly on the ground of the 
evidences of design in the creation of the world. In this way there 
grew up the irrational groundless convention that science does and 
must recognize only mechanistic causation, while purposive causation 
is left to a minority of belated metaphysicians and to theologians 
defending a lost cause which they cannot afford to abandon. That 
brief statement characterizes, not unjustly I think, the state of this 
great issue in the last years of the nineteenth century. 

I am concerned here to discuss the bearing on this question of 
the most recent developments of the sciences, and there can, I think, 
be no disputing the proposition that these developments make 
strongly for a revision of that fin de siecle position and for the re- 
establishment of purposive causation as an indispensable category 
of our thinking. 

Before attempting such a brief survey, let me define the various 
ways in which purpose finds recognition in our discourse. Philoso- 
phers have discussed the problem of teleology as though teleology 
were a broader category than purpose, some making this claim 
explicitly. The most general evidence of teleology has always been 
the appearance of design in things; and appearance of design arises 
from the improbability that anything so complexly organized as 
the things in question should have arisen through the fortuitous 
concurrence of atoms or of physical energies working blindly, 
mechanistically. 

But design implies purpose; therefore the Great Designer is 
assumed to have created the world with some such purpose as the 
realization of order, or harmony, or beauty. These two sttps result 
in the Deistic theory which was so widely held by the men of science 
of the eighteenth century. Others went further along this road 
and adopted the anthropocentric theory; yielding to the egotism 
natural to man, they argued that the order and harmony and 
6 
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beauty of the world were created in order that man should enjoy 
them. 

For those who stopped at that position, the world of nature 
remained a purely mechanical system, all living creatures being 
machines of various degrees of complexity, and man merely the most 
complex machine of all, though a machine capable of contemplative 
enjoyment. 

Such a theory may be called the theory of initial teleology, a 
better term, I think, than the one proposed by Professor Driesch, 
namely, ‘static teleology.’* The mechanistic scientist has no serious 
quarrel with this theory. Such initial teleology seems to him harmless 
enough, for it leaves him a free field for the explanation and pre- 
diction of all events in mechanical terms. But the theologian and 
the common man have never been contented by initial teleology. 
The strong anthropocentric urge has carried them on to believe that 
the Creator has not abstained from all intervention with our world 
.subsequently to the creative activity, to believe rather that he 
intervenes more or less to redirect its otherwise mechanical course. 
Thus the Creator becomes also the Great Engineer; and we have an 
external contemporary teleology. This exhibits three varieties : {a) that 
of the popular mind which sees the hand of God in all unusual 
events; (i) that which leaves the inorganic world to undisturbed 
mechanical causation, but secs the finger of God in the functioning 
of all living things; (c) that which restricts the teleological inter- 
vention to critical occasions in the mental life of men. All three 
beliefs are varieties of what may be called interventional teleology. 

Another variety of teleology is that of the biologist who, seeing 
that many of the processes of living organisms (especially the pro- 
cesses of restitution of form and function after disturbance of the 
normal course) cannot be explained mechanically, postulates some 
unknown factor (utterly unspecified except as non-mechanical) 
which, steering the bodily processes towards their normal goal, 
keeps them true to the specific type. This, the teleology of many 
vitalists, may be called neutral teleology.* 

Now it is certain that all these varieties of teleology derive from 
man’s experience of his own purposive activities and from his belief 
that such activities (both his own and the similar activities of his 
fellow-men) arc causally efficacious in the world of natural events. It 
is certain that men, if they had no such immediate awareness of and 
familiarity with their own purposive activities, would never have 

conceived any teleological explanations, and that all such terms as 

• 

» C£. his History of Vitalism. 

» In recent times it is represented by the 'entelechy* of the earlier writings 
of Professor Hans Driesch and by the sj^cial form of teleologically operating 
energy postulated by the bate Eugenio Rignano. 
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design, plan, goal, function, efficiency, serviceableness, fitness, 
struggle, striving, effort, could have no meaning and could never 
have been evolved; and it is doubtful whether such terms as 
tendency, force, energy, causation, or any words expressing any 
valuation, whether positive or negative, could have meaning to a 
creature, conscious, but mechanical or mechanistic in its workings; 
a creature such as the biologists and psychologists of the Post- 
Darwinian period have commonly asserted man to be. 

It is certain that man has conceived the Creator and Designer of 
the world after his own image, in the light of his knowledge of him- 
self. It is certain that, if the purposiveness of human activity can be 
explained away as an illusory appearance, teleology of any kind 
becomes a groundless and utterly unjustified assumption, 'purpose' 
a meaningless word, mere flatm vocts; while religion and morality 
remain merely fanciful and illusory constructs of man's 'mythopocic 
faculty.' To postulate teleology of any kind, anywhere and any when, 
while denying the reality and efficacy of purposive activity in man, 
is strictly absurd.* 

I propose then to show very briefly, first, that recent developments 
of science have undermined the common objections of men of science 
to the full recognition of the purposive activity of man ; secondly, 
that other recent developments provide increasingly strong grounds 
for such recognition. 

Objections to Explanation in Terms op Purpose 
Undermined by Recent Developments op Science 

The most general objection arises from a widely prevalent neglect 
to distinguish between the various forms of teleology defined above. 
The man of science naturally, inevitably, and properly dislikes 
interventional teleology in all its three forms; for the good reason 
that to accept such teleology is to admit that an indefinable pro- 
portion of phenomena arc supernatural, and, therefore, by their 
essential nature, beyond the reach of scientific investigation and 
explanation. If the Creator frequently intervenes in the course of 
natural events to send us rain or sunshine, how can there be a science 
of meteorology? If earthquakes arc expressions of divine or diabolic 
wrath, how may we hope to foresee them and to take due pre- 
cautions? Further, the partial and increasing success of efforts to 
build sciences of meteorology and seismology affords good empirical 
support to this natural repugnance. Conversely, on tlic other hand, 
the dislike of all attempts to create a science of psydiology (still 
widely prevalent in theological circles) is due largely to the fact that 

* Yet this to be the ju^sition of Dr. L. J. lIcn(lcr.son in 77/r Order oj 
Nature, and of Ur. Joseph Needham in Man a Machine. 
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such attempts seem to threaten the last stronghold of interventional 
teleology. 

Interventional teleology, so dear to the theologians, is the one kind 
of teleology that is logically incompatible with the spirit of science. 
While the theologian pins his faith to its reality, the man of science 
equally makes it a prime article of his creed that such intervention 
does not occur. This is the real crux of the long conflict between 
Science and Religion. 

Science has no quarrel with initial teleology. So long as teleological 
activity is restricted to the creation of our world, the course of 
nature since that remote event remains a fair field for scientific 
c\planation. And that is enough for the impartial scientist. The 
history of thought, from the later Stoics to Newton, Voltaire, 
Priestly, and in our own time, L. J. Henderson and Joseph Needham, 
shows how readily men of science may accept initial teleology. Why, 
then, are they so reluctant to recognize the causal efficacy of human 
purpose? Such recognition carries no more logical implication of 
interventional teleology, the natural bugbear of science, than does 
initial teleology. 

One reason, psychologically effective though quite alogical, is 
that the recognition of human purpose, though it does not logically 
imply interventional teleology, does open the door to it as a possi- 
bility. Indeed, this possibility is the last stronghold of all religion in 
any vital and significant sense of the word. The reality of some inter- 
course between the individual human mind and some larger Mind is 
a vital assumption of all effective religion; and such intercourse 
implies interventional teleology. Hence human purpose becomes 
the object both of the cold dislike and suspicion of the impartial 
Scientists and of the iconoclastic fury of all those who harbour 
the anti-religious complex. 

Closely allied with this most general but alogical objection to 
human purpose is another, equally influential and equally due to 
confused thinking. Science rightly seeks causal explanation of all 
phenomena; and the category of causation is the indispensable 
foundation of all science that seeks to go beyond the merely 
descriptive stage. Now there prevails among scientists the belief that 
all causation is synonymous with mechanistic determination. The 
history of the genesis and spread of this belief is a subtle psycho- 
logical problem. It is clear that its prevalence is a modern develop- 
ment, one which is closely bound up with the Newtonian system 
and witlf the nineteenth-century delusion of the adequacy of strictly 
mechanical explanations of all physical phenomena. For under that 
system all causation was necessarily mechanical causation. 

No doubt a considerable part in the genesis of this belief was 
played by Aristotle's account of causation in terms of causes of a 
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number of different kinds, among which final causes were one kind. 
For the expression ‘a final cause' was commonly applied to the result 
achieved, or to be achieved, by purposive action. And it was asked. 
How can the result, an event still in the future, play a part in the 
causation of a present event? The notion is plainly nonsensical. 
Therefore away with final causes and every trace of 'finalism' ! A 
main feature of the revolt against Aristotle which initiated the 
modern period of thought was this repudiation of ‘final causes' and 
the growing traditional dislike of all thinking tinged with ‘finalism.' 
Such is the unfortunate influence of ‘terminological inexactitudes' 
upon our poor weak minds. 

That this belief in the identity of all causation with mechanistic 
determination is still widely prevalent is shown not only by its 
explicit utterance by workers in many branches of science, but also 
by many implied assumptions of its truth. The assumption is 
implicit, for example, in the proposal of a numerous group of con- 
temporary German psychologists to construct alongside of the 
established academic psychology (which they call ‘scientific causal 
psychology'), a psychology of a very different kind to which they 
would give the name verstehende Psycholo}*ic.^ 

Whatever the exact history of this belief, it is clear that it is with- 
out logical justification. Though we may regret the language in which 
Aristotle discussed causation, we must follow him in recognizing, in 
principle, causation of two different types. On the one hand, we may 
properly conceive of causal processes which involve no reference of 
any kind to future happenings. All such events as are capable of 
explanation in terms of antecedent and contemporary events involve 
causation of this kind only. Such evt'nts and such explanations, 
even though not conceived in strictly mechanical terms, are con- 
veniently called ‘mechanistic.'- But we are perfectly familiar with 

* Jung, Miin-stcrberg, r'ri.snian, Spranger. 

a As I have pointed out in my Modern Materialism, the failure ot universal 
mechanical explanation leaves us with no other m(*aniii" or possibility of 
definition of the word ‘mechanistic,' a fact whicli seems to be recognized by 
very few of those who use the word. Such negative definition is not very 
satisfactory; and those who .seek to find a more positive definition of the term 
‘mechanistic explanation' commonly offer .some such ]jhrase as 'the kind of 
explanation given by physics and chemistry.* 

The mechanist position (as here distinguished from the strictly mechanical) 
is in high favour with the biologists especially. All the many adherents of 
what is called the organismic view belong to this group; all those who insist 
on the unit) and wholeness of the organism; and all the manyiwho have 
accepted the principle of ‘emergence’ as the key to hitherto incomprehensible 
properties of organisms. Here must be reckoned also most of the psychologists 
of the now so flourishing Gestalt school. . 

It is strango that no one hitherto seems to have attempted the synthesis 
of the kindred principles of emergence and Gestalt, The obstacle to such 
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events of a t3rpe in which reference to the future seems to play an 
essential role, namely, all our deliberately planned actions, every 
action in which we achieve some result which we have first conceived 
as a possibility of the future and have desired and striven to bring 
about or realize. All such successful actions are clear instances of pur- 
posive causation. They are the only kind of teleological event of 
which we have direct and intimate knowledge. To put aside such 
causation as not truly causation on any a priori ground is a perfectly 
arbitrary procedure ; it is to be metaphysical in the worst sense. Yet 
it is just what is done by a multitude of men of science who profess 
the utmost scorn for metaphysics. 

The question whether these two kinds of causation are ultimately 
distinct, or whether either of them may ultimately be shown to be 
a disguised form of the other, and, if so, which one is the more 
fundamental, which the illusory — that question is one which only 
the progress of science far beyond its present stage can answer, 
'fhe hasty dogmatism, the gross confusion of thought, and the sheer 
unthinking ignorance with which this vital distinction is commonly 
slurred over, or obscured in favour of universal mechanism, is the 
greatest blot on modern science. 

The confused thinking which identifies all causal e.vplanation with 
mechanistic causation and puts aside purposive interpretation as non- 
causal is an instance of what the sociologists call cultural lag. Such 
identification seemed well founded and justified so long as the theory 
of strictly mechanical causation of all physical phenomena seemed 
tenable. But the rejection of that theory destroys all ground of such 
identification, and the continuance of that identification in the 
minds of so many would seem to imply a failure fully to accept or 
to understand the completeness of the breakdown of that theory. 
This lag would seem, then, to find its psychological explanation as 
an instance of wishful thinking, thinking motivated by a subcon- 
scious desire to retain a mode of thinking so congenial to the con- 

synthesis seems to be the reluctance of the leaders of the Gestalt school to 
commit themselves to the recognition of the causal efficacy of psychical 
process, a recognition freely matlc by many of the emergentists : H. S. 
Jennings, W. M. Wheeler, and especially the neurologist, C. J. Herrick. Pro- 
fessor Lloyd Morgan, the arch-emergentist, hedges deplorably on this question, 
as T have pointed out in my Modern Materialism, 

But to recognize the unity of the organism and even to suggest an 
explanation of the fact of unity by regarding each organism ius one vast 
Gestalt or configurational field of energy, is not to solve all the problems of 
biology. E^cially, all the facts of restitution of form and function after dis- 
tortion, and, ii\only less obvious degree, all the facts of heredity and morpho- 
genesis, remain recalcitrant to all mechanistic explanation, even when the 
organismic, the emergent, and the configurational principles arc combined. 
As so rightly insisted by Professor Hans Driesch and other \’ita lists, they 
point to some teleological factor in the life of organisms. 
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stitution of our minds. Professor Bergson has rightly insisted on this 
congeniality, and leading physicists have not been slow to follow 
him. But the completeness of the renunciation of strictly mechanical 
explanation and the new freedom which it gives to our thinking 
require to be emphasized. 

All the world knows that of late years physicists have recanted 
much of their dogmatism, especially their dogmatic denials founded 
on the clear-cut distinctions of the Newtonian system, time, space, 
mass, momentum. From the point of view of our topic the great 
change has been the admission that the strictly mechanical system 
of explanation, explanation in terms of the kinetic causation of 
moving masses, was hopelessly inadequate even in the sphere of pure 
physics. A second change, hardly less significant, is the breakdown 
of the clear distinction between matter and energy. These two 
closely allied changes bring with them the abandonment of the 
dogmas of conservation of mass, of momentum, and of energy. A 
third great change is the substitution of statistical probability for 
strict predictability and the abandonment of the dogma of strict 
determination of all events. 

In brief, the great change, the great renunciation is the frank 
admission that the strictly mechanical system of explanation is 
untenable. 

Of course, it always was untenable. The change is a giving up of 
a convention which may have been useful in a limited way, but which 
was made to seem generally true and to be the solid ground of various 
dogmatic denials only by obstinately turning a blind eye towards 
many natural phenomena. Einstein has not really changed the 
nature of the universe, as the language of many physicists might 
seem to imply. He has changed only the physicist's ways of thinking 
about the world, has shown the inadc(iuacy of a way of trying to 
explain natural phenomena which for some centuries had been 
conventional among physicists, a way which had been even more 
fanatically followed by the many philosophers and the many students 
of other branches of science (especially the biologists and the social 
scientists), who have been unduly dominated by the immense 
prestige of the physicists. Many of these still cling pathetically to 
the negative implications of the abandoned mechanical theory, like 
drowning sailors to a fragment of wreckage.^ 

* It was surely always obvious to the more impartial tliinkcrs tliat the 
strictly mechanical system of explanation was not applicable to such facts ns 
the chemical alfinitics and propcrtic.s of elements and compounds. When I 
was an undergraduate student oi chemistry we used to ti\in}c ot ti\e atoms 
oi a molecule as linked together with little hooks wliich were represented on 
the blackboard by short straight lines. Hut no one, 1 suppose, took these 
mechanical symbols very literally; and wc talked about forces of attraction 
and repulsion exerted by the atoms upon one another, forces which were 
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The great renunciation, the repudiation of the strictly mechanical 
system of explanation as adequate to all events, is now thorough 
and complete. But among the physicists (as among other thinkers 
also) we must distinguish two groups, namely: on the one hand, 
those who recognize that the great renunciation leaves room in 
nature for the recognition of the causal efficacy of purposive activi- 
ties; on the other, those who still reject purposive activities as 
anathema, as outside the realm of nature, as supernatural or non- 
natural events and therefore in some sense unreal.* The scientists 

supposed to act very powerfully across small distances. 1 remember also that 
in the pre-relativity and pre-quantum period a physicist of high standing, 
Wilhelm Ostwald, secured widely diffused interest in his proposal to over- 
come scientific materialism by abolishing matter altogether, substituting for 
it a great variety of forms of energy, among which were mental or physical 
energies (Vor/esuiigen iiher Naturphilosophie, Leipzig, 1902). 

“I believe,’* writes a modern physicist, “many will discover in themselves 
a longing for mechanical explanation which has all the tenacity of original 
sin. The discovery of such a desire need not occasion any particular alarm, 
because it is easy to see how the demand for this sort of explanation has had 
its origin in the enormous preponderance of the mechanical in our physical 
experience. Hut nevertheless, just as the old monks struggled to subdue the 
flesh, so must the physicist struggle to subdue this sometimes nearly irresist- 
ible, but perfectly unjustifiable, desire. One of the large purposes of this 
exposition will be attained if it carries the conviction that this longing is 
unjustifiabhi” (IVofessor P. W. Bridgman in The Logic of Modern Physics, 
New York, 1028). It may be added that the psychological root of this illegiti- 
mate longing is the fact that all our own causal activity directed upon the 
world about us, both animate and inanimate, seems to be (with certain 
possible but rare exceptions) exerted by moving parts of our bodies and, by 
means of such movements, communicating motion to other things. If it were 
common experience to communicate with our fellows telepathically or to 
ignite fire or to initiate other chemical changes by direct volition, the 
mechanical system would never ha\e enjoyed exclusive favour. The reading 
of Professor Bridgman’s book strongly suggests the need for a companion 
volume on the psychology of modern physics. 

> Prominent among the former group (the smaller, I imagine) are Eddington 
and Jeans. The latter writes; “ I'he fact that 'loose jointedness’ [William 
James’s favourite appellation' of any type whatever pervades the whole 
universe destroys the case for absolutel}^ strict causation, this latter being 
the characteristic of perfectly fitting machinery.’’ And: “Although we are 
still far from any positive knowletige, it seems possible that there may be 
some factor, for which we have so far found no better name than fate [why 
not ‘purposive activity’ operating in nature to neutralize the cast-iron 
inevitability of the old law of causation. The future may not be as unalterably 
determined by the past as we used to think.” Again, after .showing that a 
mechanical universal ether is impossible, he writes; “We are compelled to 
start afresl?. Our difficulties have all arisen from our initial assumption that 
everything in nature, and waves of light in particular, admitted of mechanical 
explanation; wc tried in brief to treat the universe as a huge machine. As 
this had led us into a wrong path, we must look for some other guiding 
l>rinciplc.” And yet again: “The picture of the universe presented by the new 
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of the latter group (which includes many biologists and psycholo- 
gists) incline to be scornful and resentful of the former, as of col- 
leagues who have abandoned to the enemy the very citadel of 
science. Although they admit (under compulsion) the inadequacy of 
strictly mechanical explanations (explanations in terms of the 
momentum and impact of masses), and though they recognize that 
perduring particles of matter in motion are not necessarily assumed 
in all explanations of events, they still stoutly repudiate purposive 
or teleological activity as a natural process having causal efficacy. 
And even such a chemist as L. J. Henderson, who elaborates a 
powerful argument for initial teleology (for design and purposive 
direction in the creation of our world), continues to deny all causal 
efficacy to purposive activity in our contemporary world.* 

Such repudiation of the strictly mechanical explanation, combined 
with refusal to recognize the efficacy of puiposive activity, con- 
stitutes what may conveniently be designated the 'new materialism.' 
It seems to be the position held by the majority of contemporary 
men of science.^ 

Yet it lacks the respectability of the mechanical theory. The 
latter, though untenable, was logically consistent ; its denials followed 

physics contains more room than did the old mechanical picture for life and 
consciousness to exist within the picture itself, tof^cther with the attributes 
which we commtmly associate with them, .such as free-will and the capacity 
to make the universe in some small degree different by our presence. For, for 
aught we know, or for aught that the new .science can say to the contrary, 
the gods which play the part of fate to the atoms of our brains may be our 
own minds. Through these atoms our minds L«ur purposive strivings] may 
perchance alfcot the motions of our bodies and so the state of the world 
around us. To-day .science can no longer shut the door on this possibility: 
.she has no longer any unanswerable arguments to bring against our innate 
conviction of free-will." To which it may be added that she never haxl any 
such arguments, a fact which seems to escape both Eddington and Jeans. 
These passages are cited from The Mysterious Universe, New York, 1930. 

Similarly Eddington says in a recent .address: "His ithe phy.sicist’s] first 
step should be to make clear that he no Icmger holds the position, occupied 
for so long, of chief adv'ocatc for determinism, and that if there is any deter- 
ministic law in the physical universe he is unaware of it." (Presidential 
Address to the Mathematical Association, 1932.) 

» The Order of Nature. 

* This position I have cli.srii.ssed at .some length as tnodern fnaterialism, the 
present day .siiccc.s.sor to strict or literal materialism, in my Modern 
Materialism and Emergent Evolution (London and New York, 1928). Some 
confusion arises from the fact that some of the scientists who hold to the 
new matcriali.sm u.se the word ‘mechanistic' as synonymous with 'mechanical': 
hence they repudiate what they call the ‘mechanistic theory’ (meaning the 
strictly mechanical) wliile refusing to recognize the causal efficacy of purposive 
activity. "I his is nc»t a third position; it is merely a v.arioty of the nnc 
maimalism f.is dcTiiicd above), and might wcdl be called crypto-matcrialisni 
It is Uie. position of the leaders of the Gestalt school of psychology. 
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logically from its assumptions. The materialism perpetuates 
many of the same denials (hence the justice of the designation here 
proposed) merely by reason of mental inertia, the tendency to 
continue thinking in old ways whose logical foundation has been 
destroyed. 

Let us clearly recognize that there are only two logical positions 
in this great issue of purpose and mechanism. You may recognize 
the validity of both mechanistic and purposive explanations; or you 
may deny one or other of them. There is no third type of causation 
or causal explanation in question; no third type has been suggested. 
The new materialism has no logical standing. 

RF-dfeNT Developments of Science demanding and justifying 
THE Recognition of Puhposive Causation 

We have seen that reluctance to recognize the causal efficacy of 
purposive activity has characterized science throughout the modem 
period; that its chief ground and only logical justification was the 
belief in the universal adequacy of the Newtonian mechanics to 
explain all natural phenomena; that with the great renunciation of 
that belief, the reluctance, though now without logical foundation, 
persists widely among men of science. What then of the empirical 
grounds for the acceptance of purposive activity? It is naturally in 
the biological and more especially the human sciences that we may 
expect to find such grounds. Wc can hardly expect that the physical 
sciences shall provide clear empirical evidence of this kind. 

It is necessary to be clear about the logical and epistemological 
principles involved. And here I can only frankly assert the exclusive 
validity of the pragmatic principle. In interpreting natural pheno- 
mena we form hypotheses ; when we find that an hypothesis will not 
work, we must reject it; when we find one that works well, we call 
it a theory; and the larger the number of groups of natural pheno- 
mena for which it provides satisfactory interpretations, the stronger 
its claim to be regarded as a true theory. There is no other kind of 
scientific truth, no other meaning to be given to the words. 

I pass over the biological sciences other than psychology, merely 
pointing to the facts that an increasing number of biologists are 
repudiating mechanical explanations, recognizing the need for 
explanations of some other type — the organicists, the emergentists, 
the configurationists, the neutral vitalists, the psycho-vitalists (such 
as August Pauli, E. Rignano, and E. S. Russell), and the idealists 
(such as J. S. Haldane). 

In this great problem, as in so many others, psychology is the key 
science. Psychology during the nineteenth century sought to build 
itself after the model of the physical sciences with their atomic 
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theones and their exclusively mechanical causation. There is still 
no one science of psychology, but rather the psychologies of many 
schools. But the outstanding feature of psychology in the twentieth 
century is the increasing recognition of the uselessness of mechanical 
or mechanistic psychologies, and the consequent pragmatic demand 
for and increasing influence of the psychologies which make use of 
purposive interpretation. We see the rapid spread of the psychologies 
of Freud, of Jung, of Adler, and of other psycho-analytic sects, all of 
which are fundamentally purposive (although Professor Freud has 
needlessly, illogically, groundlessly, proclaimed his adhesion to the 
deterministic principle) . We see the same revulsion against mechanism 
in the school of GestaU, of which, while some members still hesitate 
and hedge, others, such as Professor R. H. Wheeler and (less frankly) _ 
Dr. Kurt Lewin, plump for purpose. We see it in Professor William 
Stem’s system of Personalism, We see it in the proposal for a ver- 
stehende Psychologic. We see it in the closely similar demands of 
German students of the social sciences for a gesiteswisscnschaftliche 
Psychologic distinct from the mechanistic psychology traditional in 
the universities. We see it in the latest publications of Professor 
E. L. Thorndike, long regarded as a great champion of the 
mechanistic psychology. Wesee it even in avowed behaviourists, such 
as Professor E. C. Tolman, who in a recent book elaborates what he 
strangely calls 'a purposive behaviourism.' We see it in the last book 
of the late Hugo Munsterberg, published just before his death during 
the war, in which he recognized that mechanical psychology, though 
strictly ‘.scientific,’ is a perfectly useless and artificially distorted 
account of human life; a recognition which led him to write two 
psychologies in one volume, a mechanical in the first half, a purposive 
in the second. 

In short, it is increasingly recognized that the long-sustained 
efforts of many psychologists to find a mechanistic explanation of 
the simplest adaptive or intelligent actions of men and of animals 
have failed; and that we can only begin to understand them when 
we recognize them as instances of .striving towards a goal, striving, 
directed by foresight of some kind and degree and influenced by 
feeling. The workers in the psychological laboratories are everywhere 
concerning themselves with problems of motivation, .of incentives, 
goals, drives, determining tendencies, valuations. 

I turn to the historians, and here I must be content to give you 
in a few words the substance of an address by T)r. Charles A. Beard 
which I recently was privileged to hear. Dr. Beard tpld us how 
historians, after being dominated by the ideal of a st/ictly scientific 
history based on the assumptions of strict determinism and me- 
chanical causation, have at last realized that such history is utterly 
unsatisfying and unreal, that, if its fundamental assumptions are 
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true, such history is perfectly useless and not worth the trouble of 
writing it. As he put it, the historians are admitting that they must 
make history philosophical rather than strictly scientific; he even 
seemed to suggest that it must become theological once more. All 
of which is, I venture to suggest, essentially the recognition of the 
need for a scientific basis of a different kind, a science of human 
nature, a theory of man, which shall recognize the efficiency of 
human activities rather than one which represents man as a mere 
machine, the helpless sport of his environment. In short, the his- 
torians, like the psychologists and the workers in the various social 
sciences, are finding that the mechanical theory of man docs not 
work; that it has led them into a blind alley from which they must 
return in order to reach the road of progress. 

Two pragmatic tests of the mechanical theory of man arc in pro- 
gress on a vast scale. One is the educational system of the United 
States of America. I'lie other is the attempt of the Russian Soviets 
to build up a new and better society on this theoretical basis. It is 
still too early to claim positive evidence from either experiment; but 
some indications that the theory is not working well arc already 
discernible in both cases. 

h'inally, I turn to the economists and practical men. Since Adam 
Smith taught the great principle of laissez faire, that principle has 
prevailed ; and indeed logic, as well as capitalism, was upon that side. 
For whether the beautiful harmony and automatic self-regulation of 
the economic system in a purely mechanical world was attributed 
to the design of the (ircat Architect or to the felicitous operations of 
natural selection, the practical consequence was the same. Let man 
acccj)t the universe as it was, including its economic aspects; for 
indeed, if he was but one bit of mechanism among the rest, he could 
do no other. And so, economic Man, fortified by the approval of 
mechanical philosophy, ethics, psychology, and history, gave 
unrestrained expression to his natural greed and grabbed all he 
could, under the one great economic law — the Devil take the hind- 
most. The economist's function was merely to contemplate this part 
of the universal mechanism, to describe its iron laws and the merci- 
less grinding of its iron wheels; while deprecating those occasional 
joltings of the economic machine which made a minority of us 
somewhat critical of its alleged perfections. 

And now a bigger jolt than usual has made us all sceptical of the 
doctrine that man is powerless to direct the course of his own 
activities, •has made us even begin to see that the mysterious 
economic forces, of which the text-books so long have prated, are 
nothing other than the desires and aspirations of men. On every hand 
we hear the demand for economic planning. But, as recently I heard 
Mr. Norman Thomas insist in an eloquent address, planning is not 
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enough. Before we can rightly plan, we must clearly define our pur- 
pose. Planning is but finding a means to a goal. Our common goal 
must be defined and our common purpose to attain it must be 
firmly set. Then, if only we can completely throw off the paralysing 
belief in the mechanical doctrines, we shall go forward to furnish the 
convincing and final pragmatic demonstration of the causal efficacy 
of human purpose. Fortunate indeed is the American nation in that it 
has found and is following a leader who brushes aside all mechanistic 
sophistry and displays his firm conviction that, through clear and 
resolute puiposing, wise planning and vigorous action, man, col- 
lective man, way make himself master of his destiny. 



SOME POINTS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
[PHYSICS: TIME, EVOLUTION AND CREATION* 

; Professor E. A. MILNK, F.R.S. 

: When I agreed to lecture to-night I stipulated that I might be 
'allowed to interpret the subject announced so as to let my treatment 
relate less to the subject in general than to some particular aspects 
which happen to have been interesting me lately. Professor White- 
headi Sir Arthur Eddington, and Sir James Jeans have given to 
the world brilliant accounts of the present position of physics in 
relation to mathematics and philosophy. What I have to say bears 
to their writings, the humble relation of an example to a piece of 
book-work, or of an application of a theorem to the theorem itself. 

The particular subject to which I invite your attention is that of 
time and space, more particularly time, in relation to relativity 
and thermodynamics, and the time and space of the whole world. 
The present position in physics of time seems to me to offer diffi- 
culties, and it may interest you if I attempt to discuss them to-night 
— for a “.short space of time,” whatever that may mean! 

Strictly speaking, physics has no philosophy. It has method. 
At any rate physicists, both theoretical and experimental, are 
rarely philosophers when they are making investigations, but they 
are acutely consciou« of method. Philosophy concerns itself with the 
justification of these methods, and the ultimate meaning in reality 
of the results obtained by the methods. Now the methods of theo- 
retical physics seem to be reducible to two species, the method of 
starting with concepts and the method of starting with things 
observed. To start with a concept requires two people who agree 
that they understand what the concept means without giving it an 
.exact definition. They agree that the concept is an entity which, 
;for each of them, stands in the same relation to the things and 
[ propositions which are to follow. In some presentations of thermo- 
i dynamics energy is introduced as a concept; in Sir James Jeans’ 
i recent book. The New Background of Science, space and possibly 
I even electrons and protons are regarded as mental concepts, though 
i with respect to the latter most physicists would disagree with him. 

When a subject is developed from concepts the concepts play 
the part of the terms occurring in the axioms of geometry. It may 
be convenient to have some sort of idea of what the concepts stand 

' An address delivered to the Hritish Institute of Philosophy on October 17, 
* 933 . 
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for, to give crude illustrations of them, as for example when we 
make to ourselves a crude picture of a geometrical point or line. 
But actually no use is made of these crude illustrations. The con- 
cepts are undefined save as being governed by propositions of which 
they are subjects. To say of energy that it is that which is conserved 
in processes of certain types takes us no further in understanding 
what energy means, nor has the proposition any content unless a 
measurement process is specified by which conservation can be 
tested. As Mr. Bertrand Russell remarks in an oft-quoted sentence, 
the upshot of this is that (in geometry for example) mathematicians 
do not know what they are talking about and do not care; they 
do not care because to care would be irrelevant. 

In the other method of procedure, a synthetic process is folldwed.- 
Things experienced or observed come first, and then combinations 
of these are constructed which have such aspects of generality that 
they give insight into the relations between the things observed. 
The things observed lead to generalizations which involve terms 
with an observational meaning, and these generalizations sum up 
many possible observations. 

Physical science in its theoretical development tends, not to 
oscillate between the two methods, but to replace the first method 
by the second. The method of concepts often requires the greater 
imagination and the deeper insight to isolate the concepts which 
are to prove useful. But it is more primitive. In a way, it saves 
trouble. The method of defining each term in terms of things already 
observed requires much painstaking analysis. But it has the ultimate 
merit of avoiding the unnecessary. The method of concepts affords 
no test as to whether the concepts arc essential. Indeed, the method 
of concepts is a matter of mental economy, but not of logical 
economy. It is a pioneer method, without which progress would be 
often slow or impossible. Concepts wisely chosen lead to discoveries, 
to phenomena previously unsuspected. Often the 'conceptual 
character disappears of itself, \vhcn things introduced as concepts 
become objects of observation. At other times unnecessary concepts 
are only bundled out by a great revolution in thought. The atomic 
theory of matter and the dynamical theory of gases both started 
with concepts, the concept of atomic entities of different species 
and the concept of these atomic or molecular entities in motion 
interacting dynamically with one another. The atomic theory of 
matter was not implied by the rules of chemical combination — the 
conservation of mass and the existence of combining ratios and so on 
— but was nevertheless a grand tool of investigation before indi- 
vidual atoms were observed. The dynamical theory of gases led to 
relations between observable quantities, like Maxwell's prediction 
()f the independence of gaseous viscosity of pressure, subsequently 
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verified. In each case the starting-point was a superb effort of the 
imagination. Rutherford's discovery of the atomic nucleus led to 
Bohr's magnificent conception of atomic structure as involving 
discrete electronic orbits about a centre, and Bohr's theory opened 
up the possibility of unravelling the spectra of the elements and 
predicting their chemical properties. 

Electronic orbits were a hypothesis. Was this a necessary hypo- 
thesis? In 1925 Heisenberg answered this question by passing to 
the other method of theoretical physics the method of introducing 
nothing but “observables," to use Dirac's word. Abandoning the 
mention of orbital sizes and frequencies, Heisenberg showed that the 
transition relations bewcen the observed energy levels in atoms 
. courd be obtained by starting from these levels alone. 

This great revolution in thought led to the foundation of the 
quantum mechanics. But it was not a revolution in method. In 
1905 Einstein had applied the same method to the notion of simul- 
taneity of events. He showed that when we examine simply the 
observations which it is possible to make by which we habitually 
assign epochs to events, then two events which appear to be simul- 
taneous to a given observer are not in general simultaneous to a 
second observer in uniform motion with respect to the first observer. 
Einstein swept out of tenability the concept of an absolute simul- 
taneity, previously uncritically accepted as intuitive. Einstein's 
method was to tie an observer down to stating his tests for what 
he was disposed to call simultaneity; unless he came prepared 
to state tests for simultaneity, a judgment as to the simultaneity 
or otherwise of two distant events was valueless. It was this necessity 
for concentrating on evidence, which Einstein forced physics to take 
into account, that has had so profound an effect on the development 
of physics. It is true that the statement made above, concerning an 
observer in uniform motion with regard to a second observer, in- 
volves a conventional assignment of epoch to an event, and involves 
further a definition of uniform velocity, which in turn implies a 
definition of distance and a definition of uniform time. The definition 
of distance employed by Einstein involved the introduction of the 
concept of the rigid body, which cannot be defined, so that Einstein's 
treatment was not free from conceptual taint. We shall later en- 
deavour to avoid such departures from the purely observational 
method. Nevertheless we may with Jeans speak appropriately of 
the “Einstein-Heisenberg policy" of concentrating only on observ- 
ables, and Regard the fact that this policy is not only practicable 
but amazingly successful as one of the discoveries of the century. 

Once an unnecessary concept is dismissed it does not return. 
Nevertheless, new different concepts may then make their appear- 
ance. Heisenberg's discoveries were quickly followed by Schrodinger's 
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development of the wave-mechanics, which presented a new un- 
observable 0, the subject of mathematical propositions but not 
otherwise defined. Certain aspects of 0 — its absolute magnitude, 
for example — ^had physical interpretations and were equivalent to 
physical measures, but ^ itself remained mysterious. Dirac, in his 
profound volume, has constmeted a complete mechanics which 
begins by introducing a new set of concepts, not defined in terms 
of immediate experience. Certain non-numerical magnitudes typified 
by symbols ^ (or (fj) and a are introduced as representing “states” 
and “observables” respectively where a distinction is made between 
the “observable” a and the number that is obtained when an 
observation of this observable a is made on the system in the state 
Thus the state and the observable are conceptual things, captiWc 
of being roughly described but not defined or directly experienced. 
A purety symbolic mathematics is then constructed on the basis of 
defined operations between observables and states, and formulae arc 
obtained embodying the fact that under certain circumstances 
observations assign definite numerical values to observables. 
Probability interpretations are then placed on certain symbols, 
capable of a meaning whatever systems or observations are in 
question. Next, in a most beautiful manner, the equations of classical 
mechanics arc used to suggest relations between observables which 
are cases of the general abstract theory, and thus certain operations 
conducted on them are capable of interpretation. Lastly, the con- 
structed abstract theory and the introduced abstract mechanics 
are applied to particular physical systems, themselves involving 
such concepts as the point-mass and the point-charge, and the 
predicted properties of these specific physical .systems can then be 
obtained from the interpretation of the abstract relations. This 
imperfect summary is only intended to illustrate the development 
of physics by the successive use of old concepts, then things observed, 
and then in turn new concepts, the last being possibly very strange 
ones. 

Though the Einstein-Hciscnberg policy is fairly new to physics, 
it is far from new to philosophy. This was the policy of Locke and 
Hume. Hume in particular irrevocably damaged the idea of efficient 
causation by examining the evidence by which a particular “cau.se" 
was assigned to a particular “effect.” Though wc may not accept 
his solution in terms of habit, we owe a great debt to his exposure 
of certain fallacies of thought; the philosophy of physics considered 
as a method is in fact the philosophy of Hume. Aghin, modern 
logic, in the works of Whitehead and Russell, is the fearless eradica- 
tion of things that cannot be observed. The theory of number, both 
of finite niiirber and of infinite number, is the strict application of 
such a simple experimental process as that of counting objects. 
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It is in the domain of microscopic phenomena that the successes 
of modern physics have been most conspicuous. I should like now 
to invite your attention to the application of the methods of physics 
to the less fashionable domain of macroscopic or ordinary-scale 
phenomena, and to discuss these in relation to certain large-scale 
phenomena. It is often said that the concepts of space and time 
may break down in atomic phenomena. But it is no use saying 
this unless we arc clear as to what these concepts mean in larger- 
scale phenomena, indeed until we are certain that they are only 
concepts. For example, in order to be able to attach a meaning 
to the uncertainty principle of Heisenberg we have to give form 
to the notions of position and momentum, of energy and time, 
■n^^hich involve both kincmatical and dynamical notions; and the 
principle implies the transfer to atomic phenomena of notions derived 
from ordinary experience. 

Now there are two well-defined branches of physical science 
which concern themselves with the macroscopic phenomena. One 
is the theory of relativity, the other is thermodynamics. Both of 
these bring us immediately to time. The one makes little of time, 
the other makes much. 

The one, relativity, appears to relegate time to the role of a co- 
ordinate. It is often represented as claiming to show that time and 
.space, not separately real, arc but aspects of a higher reality, "space- 
time,'' which is the true framework of events. The individual is 
supposed to make his private choice of his resolution of this frame- 
work into his own separate space and time, but no one choice is 
to be preferred to any other. An individual observing two separated 
distant events may describe one as preceding the other, whilst 
another may describe them as simultaneous. The time-ordering of 
the events thus depends on the particular observer, and has nothing 
to do with the events themselves. As Jeans points out in the book 
mentioned, this raises acute difficulties concerning the reality of 
evolution. He mentions that it has been suggested that "the concept 
of evolution in time may lose all meaning," so that we cannot speak 
of the universe evolving as a pattern is woven on a loom. If “time 
is mbrely a geometrical direction of our own choice in a continuum," 
the pattern is already spread out, and future events have the same 
kind of reality as past ones. "Indeed, an inhabitant of a nebula 
can wave his 'now' through the continuum until its intersection 
with the world-line of cur path passes instantaneously from 1932 
to 1942." In fact the theory of relativity does not imply that the 
observer on a distant nebula can experience or observe the event, 
near ourselves, which we shall experience in 1942, at an epoch 
defined by an event occurring in our reckoning as 1932. In the 
definite meanings it is possible to attach to the words, we shall 
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experience the events of 1942 sooner than anybody else can have 
experience of them. We ourselves are first in the field. But the 
evolution difficulty still remains. If time means different things for 
two different observers, how can the universe be said to evolve in 
time ? For no meaning can be attached to a unique temporal ordering 
of the totality of events. 

Yet there is one characteristic of the world frequently adduced 
to show that it is indubitably evolving. That characteristic is an 
apparent steady increase of entropy. As each observer’s time goes 
on, the universe appears to him to be moving from a less probable 
state to a more probable state; it appears to be tending to a change- 
less state, of uniform temperature, a state called “heat-death” in 
which all available mechanical energy has been transformed into- 
forms not available at this final constant temperature. In a section 
called "The Final State of Maximum Entropy,” Jeans says that 
though general considerations cannot indicate the road by which 
the final end of the universe is reached, they can tell us something 
as to the nature of this final state. Though the entropy might decrease 
momentarily, this is enormously improbable, and it is still more 
improbable that it should go on decreasing for any measurable 
period. Jeans draws e.xplicit attention to the fact that his examples 
of change of entropy are confined to finite portions of the universe, 
such as a boiling kettle or red ink mixing with water, but he applies 
the same conclusions to the whole universe. “There can be no end 
to the increase of entropy until these regions [regions of the universe 
at different temperatures] are all at the same temperature, with 
radiant energy diffused uniformly through .space. Then and only 
then will the universe have reached its final state, the perfect 
quiet and perfect darkness of eternal night.” 

Thus we have the two results; relativity suggests that the flux 
of time is meaningless, w'hilst thermodynamics suggests that it is 
highly significant. These are contradictory. If there is 4 limiting 
state of the universe to which we arc approaching, then states that 
arc old can be distinguished from states that are young, by the 
degree of their approximation towards the final state. Not only 
distinguished, but labelled the one old and the other young. But 
according to relativity different observers assign different times to 
different events. Which time is the one indicated by thermo- 
dynamics? Does thermodynamics indeed select a special time, 
which we could call absolute time, and if so what observer experi- 
ences this time ? Thermodynamics appears to say that \he system 
is ageing to (dl observers; it does not keep company with relativity. 
It is not sufficient with Eddington to say that the entropy-increasing 
property give 1 a point to time's arrow. It is not merely a question 
of the time-sense, the fact that entropy distinguishes one direction 
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of time from the other; it is that the interval between two states of 
the universe, corresponding to a given entropy difference, may 
apparently be different for different observers. 

Jeans does in fact conclude that there is for the world an absolute 
time, though he derives this not from thermodynamics but from 
the structure of the astronomical universe. His view is that absolute 
time and absolute space exist in a wider external world than that 
of pure physics, that this absolute space and time are found in 
astronomical nature, and that so an escape may be found from 
the relativity-view that evolution is meaningless. 

It appears to me, however, that Jeans evades the issue. By 
astronomical nature he means very large-scale phenomena, the 
-fffrtVard motions of the spiral nebulae, and his conclusion would 
be solidly based only if these phenomena disclosed something which 
contradicts those conclusions to which we have been led by labora- 
tory experiments. Jeans says that absolute time and absolute space 
do not enter into the nature we study in our physical laboratories. 
But how ? In what sense can a large block of space be absolute whilst 
a small one is not? If the universe contains an absolute frame of 
reference, it must also be absolute whatever the scale of the pheno- 
mena. We cannot, of course, rule out the possibility that very large- 
scale phenomena might disclose generalizations not found to be 
valid for smaller-scale experiments. But Jeans is talking not of 
phenomena but of time and space, elsewhere considered as ‘'mental 
concepts.'* And which large-scale phenomena arc in fact the cul- 
prits? But there is another point. The second law of thermodynamics 
is verified for ordinary-scale phenomena, so that even for ordinary 
piicnoinena we have the apparent conflict between relativity and 
thermodynamics. Jeans says: “Through i»ur consciousness we break 
up the space-time product into space and time, whilst electrons 
and radiations and protons cannot.*' Yet it is not suggested that it 
is due to our consciousness that that aspect of evolution which we 
call the entropy-increasing property does actually exist. These same 
electrons and protons which cannot break up space-time into its 
constituents are the very participants in the drama of the ultimate 
heat-death. In spite of relativity, therefore, they know how to 
behave as if a definite time exists. Jeans is even led to conjecture 
that “our minds may be in contact with reality by other than 
purely physical elements,*’ just because of their consciousness of “a 
radical distinction between space and time which does not appear 
to extend fb physical phenomena.*' Yet he emphasizes an apparently 
fundamental distinction between time and space when he describes 
that physical phenomenon which is the running-down of the universe. 

I want now to suggest that the impasse arises partly from our 
forgetting the purely conceptual character of space-time and partly 
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from an unjustifiable application of the second law of thermo- 
d3mamics to the whole universe. Our experience of time is imme- 
diate, not a concept; the experiments on which thermodynamics is 
based are not concepts. But on the one hand "the whole universe" is 
a concept, as de Sitter has pointed out, save in the case of the 
uninteresting possibility that the universe contains a finite number 
of particles. And on the other hand space-time is a concept of 
which we have no experience, a mathematical invention, useful solely 
for correlating experiences. We have no right to foist this invention 
on nature and then complain that nature contains two contra- 
dictory phenomena; for the so-called possession of a space-time 
framework in which time and space merge together is not a pheno- 
menon in nature. Our problem is to correlate the experience of or.Zm 
observer (in which, in his time, the universe increases its entropy) 
with the experience of another observer with a different time. 
Jeans is, I think, right in suggesting that very large-scale astronomical 
phenomena afford a means of reconciling these experiences, but 
not, it seems to me, by pointing to a unique or absolute space or 
time, which involves grave difficulties in relation to the facts on 
which relativity is based. We will attempt to remove our difficulties 
by building up definitions of space and time, or rather building up 
measures of space and time, from a basis of things e.xpcrienced. We 
will pass from concepts of space and time to ohservablcs, according 
to the Einstein-Heisenberg policy. 

We begin with the observer. Each observer possesses, for macro- 
scopic phenomena, a definite temporal experience of events at him- 
self. I as an observer and chronicler can say of two events which 
happen to me which precedes the other. For very small separations 
of events it may, indeed, occur that I am unable to decide which is 
earlier, and the indubitability of the time-sequence may fail. But 
this is not an exception in principle. I may suppose myself to have 
constructed a clock, running no matter how irregularly, and to have 
graduated it numerically in some perfectly arbitrary way. I can 
make the graduations as small as is recognizable. Then when an 
event occurs to me I can prick off on the clock-disc the position of 
the hand, and so attach some definite time-number to the event. 
There is no question of my "resolving my experiences into time 
and space” — there is no arguing about my own temporal experi- 
ence. We remark further that the only events the observer actually 
experiences are events at himself. He may be informed of other 
events, or infer their existence from his own experience, *but he has 
direct experience only of events at himself. 

The observer, myself, is quite unable to superimpose two different 
intervals on the clock. Once gone, an interval on the clock is gone for 
ever. Thus from my own experience alone I cannot select one par- 
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ticular system of graduation of my clock subdivisions and call them 
“uniform time." So far uniform time is not definable. 

I have certain experience of the relative proximity of objects 
near me, namely tactual experience. I can extend my arm, and 
ascertain that I have to extend it more for one object than for 
another. I can also walk to an object, and count my paces. But it 
would be difficult to build up consistent measures of “distances" 
of objects from these observations. If, on the other hand, I use a 
metre scale, and read off positions of objects against its graduation, 
either I assume its graduations are equal or that the scale itself is 
unaltered by displacement— in each case invoking the indefinable 
concept of the rigid body. As we are endeavouring to proceed without 
’-tfsmg indefinable concepts, we must exclude the use of the metre 
scale. 

The assigning of a distance to a distant object can be accom- 
plished in principle as follows; I can send a signal {e.g. a light- 
signal) from myself to the object, despatching it at time by my 
arbitrary clock. I can then receive back the echo, and note the time of 
its arrival, say If necessary I can arrange another observer at the 
object who returns my signal immediately he receives it. The position 
now is that I have two data of observation, and L. What can I do 
with them ? 

Out of two numerical magnitudes two other independent numbers 
may be constructc<l in an infinite number of ways. I want to con- 
struct two numbers, one of which I can call the epoch of the event 
constituted by the arrival of my signal at the object, the other 
of which I can call the distance of the same event, i.e. the distance 
of the object at the instant of occurrence of the event. Though the 
epoch of an event occurring not at myself is completely undefined, 
so far, it is clear that it will be convenient to assign to this event 
an epoch or time-number which is greater than the epoch of 
despatch, and less than the epoch of return. For in any sense 
we can reasonably attach to “earlier" and "later," the event is later 
than earlier than f,. Let us adopt as a purely conventional defini- 
tion of the epoch of the distant event the average of /, and say T. 
Thus T "1" The event is then said to be simultaneous with 

the event constituted by my clock-reading T. This is a purely con- 
ventional definition of simultaneity, but it is compatible with 
any intuitive ideas we have as to the meaning of simultaneity, 
provided we could attach a meaning to saying that the clock was 
running imiformly and the signal travelled at constant velocity. 
In fact this conventional assignment of an epoch to a distant event 
is sometimes said to involve the assumption that the forward and 
backward signal velocity arc the same. But we have not yet defined 
"distance," hence we have not defined velocity, so the limitation 
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would be meaningless. We content ourselves with the epoch T as 
defined with reference to the arbitrary clock employed. 

Having averaged and the simplest remaining thing to do is 
to subtract them. For technical reasons, it is convenient first to 
choose an arbitrary number, c, and then define the distance of the 
event as \c{t^ — /,). This we will call X. In ordinary language we 
should say that c is the signal-velocity, so that — Q is just the 
distance described in the double journey. But in our presentation c is 
just an arbitrarily chosen number. We have now defined distance X 
without using a rigid-scale. We have used only clock-measures made 
with an arbitrarily graduated clock. 

If we wish to assign measures to the relative direction of two 
distinct objects, we can measure the angles between their directioit^ « 
with the aid of a rigid body equivalent to a theodolite. It should be 
noticed that the use of a rigid body for measuring angles is funda- 
mentally different from the use of a rigid body for comparing 
lengths ; the right angle and its subdivisions are communicable units, 
capable of being set up independently, whilst the metre is not a 
communicable unit. I can explain to a distant geometer what a 
given angle is, so that he can set one up for himself; I can never 
explain to him what a metre is without taking one to him, and this 
assumes that a meaning can be attached to saying that it is un- 
altered in the process of transport. Once a method has been described 
for assigning distances and ascertaining angles, a geometry can be 
adopted and co-ordinates can be assigned to any distant object. It is 
not necessary here to go into details. The significant step is that the 
measure or scale of spatial relationship can be constructed out of 
clock-observations. Space is constructed out of temporal experience 
— not, that is, its three-dimensional aspect but its scale-aspect. 
In the case of a onc-dimcnsional world, a geometry is not necessary, 
and space measures can be constructed purely out of temporal 
experiences. The adoption of a geometry is necessary when we 
recognize the three-dimensionality of our possible observations, i.e, 
that we can determine direction in term of two independent 
measures. 

We now want to correlate or compare the clocks of two different 
observers. When we repeat our measures of the distance X of an 
object we may find that X remains constant or that X changes. 

If X happens to remain constant, it is not difficult to show how, 
if the object also carries an observer with a clock, the two clocks 
may be synchronized. And if three observers. A, JS, (?, by such 
synchronized clocks agree that they are at constant distances 
apart, it can be shown that the time-numbering of their clocks 
is unique. This time-numbering they will call uniform time. Whether 
it coincides with what we ordinarily mean by uniform time is another 
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matter, but this unique time-numbering is as far as three such 
observers can get when they pay attention only to the reception- 
time of signals. The unique time-numbering they arrive at would 
coincide with what we ordinarily mean by uniform time when the 
siren^h of the signals returned are also constant in time, provided 
we can say what we mean by comparing the strengths of signals. 
This involves the construction of a piece of apparatus capable of 
measuring signal-strengths, whose properties remained constant in 
time. These properties would include length measures of its parts, 
measured with the same arbitrary clock (now uniquely graduated). 
Now if another observer, B', were, in our ordinary language, re- 
ceding from A, he could be made to appear at a constant distance 
-Jfftm A by letting A*s clock run slow. This is equivalent to letting the 
unit of length conventionally adopted by A increase, so that the 
size of a signal-strength-measuring receiver would appear to decrease 
and the weaker signals now received would be estimated as weaker 
simply due to the smaller instrument used. I have not carried out 
all the mathematical details of this process, but the general infer- 
ence is clear. Just as it is generally recognized that no observable 
differences would be produced in the universe if we had a length- 
measure arbitrarily changing, so when we base length-measures 
primarily on time-measures uniform time cannot be defined. Uniform 
time is a convention based on the simplest description of a set of 
phenomena occurring in nature — as is obvious when wo examine its 
astronomical definition in terms of the earth's rotation, or in terms 
of dynamical clocks assumed to remain invariable. 

All we can do then is to correlate different ways of time-keeping. 
The next problem of interest is then to correlate the time-keeping 
of observers in motion. Suppose then that /, whom I call observer 
A, repeat my observations on an object B, and find that X its distance 
changes as T the assigned epoch changes. Let us assume for simplicity 
that its direction remains constant. This assumes that a meaning 
can be given to invariance of direction; this can be accomplished 
with the aid of a gyro-compass. I can now repeat my observations 
as often as I please, and as close together as 1 please, either by using 
a morse-code method of signalling or signalling with differently 
coloured lights. I must simply be able to recognize and identify' 
return-signals. I can then graph X against T. 1 can in particular 
find the slope of this graph at any time T. If this slope happens to be 
constant, I shall say that the object B is in uniform motion with 
respect to* myself, and call the slope the velocity V, all in terms 
of my arbitrary clock. The value of V is unaltered by multiplication 
of the clock-readings by an arbitrary factor. 

Suppose B, also provided with a clock, performs similar observa- 
tions on myself, A. He can send me signals and receive them back; 
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choosing the same number c, he caif assign epochs T' and distances 
X' to the events which are the arrivals of the signals at myself. He 
can thus determine my velocity with respect to himself. 

Now suppose that B stands in precisely the same relation to A 
as A stands in relation to B. Then when A finds B to be moving 
with a uniform velocity, by his clock, there must exist a set of clock- 
graduations for B such that B finds A to be moving with a uniform 
velocity, and moreover with the same uniform velocity. For other- 
wise they would not be equivalent. A and B are then said to possess 
similar clocks. The possession of similar clocks by the two observers 
is thus capable of experimental test. 

We are thus able to say what we mean by A and B possessing 
similar clocks without its being required to bring these clotAui, 
side by side. The latter test would indeed violate the conditions of 
the situation, the essence of which is that the two clocks are in 
relative motion. If we reduced one clock to relative rest, we should 
have no means of testing whether wc had altered the clock in the 
process. As it is, we have effected a comparison of the clocks whilst 
they are in motion: what A finds B is doing by his (A*s) clock, is 
described in the same way by A as what B finds is happening to A 
(by B's clock), is described by B; A describes his experience of B in 
the same way as B describes his experience of A. 

A and B can, however, make one furtluu* type of observation. 
They can read one another's clocks. Or, what is the same thing, B 
can inform A of the time recorded by his (B’s) clock, at the epoch 
of arrival of a signal from A. A can then compare IVs reading of 
B*s clock with the reading of his own clock which he has assigned 
as simultaneous with this event. In ordinary words, A reads B's 
clock through a telescope, at a certain time by his own clock, 
corrects this latter time for the time of travel of the signal, and 
compares his own (corrected) clock-reading with his telescopic 
observation of B’s clock. It is easy to show tliat the direct reading 
by A through a telescope is equivalent to the communicatifm of 
information by B and that the signal- velocity is equal to the arbi- 
trarily chosen number c. 

It by no means follows that A and B agree on the epoch they 
assign to the event which consists of reading B’.s clock. This was 
Einstein’s great discovery. A procedure for correlating the readings, 
equivalent in the sequel to Einstein's results, is as follows. Consider 
an event at B to which B assigns the epoch (by direct reading of 
his clock) ; and let A assign the epoch fu to it by his clock, after mak- 
ing the necessary light-signals. Consider secondly an event E^ at A, 
to which A assigns the epoch (by direct reading of A’s clock) ; and 
let B assign the epoch to E^ by his clock, after making the neces- 
sary signals, fhen sinc(i A and B are supposed to be completely 
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equivalent in all their relationships, if happens to equal must 
equal In other words, suppose that A makes a graph of his value 
for the epoch of Eg, namely /g against B’s value for the same event, 
namely /"gj then the same graph must result if B plots his value 
for the epoch of Ea, against <a. A*s value. These graphs could be 
actually drawn and compared. In mathematical language we should 



Suflixcs A and B denote locations of events. Unprimed symbols 
(/a, Ib) are A's assignments of epoch. Primed symbols (/a. /g) are 
B’s assignments of epoch. 


have f g /(<ii) and /a - f{Q, where the two /’s denote the same 
function.* 

Now it can be shown mathematically that the only possible form 
of the graph for which this relation holds is represented by 

and 

(t - t;(i - vveo* 


provided the clocks were synchronized to read zero at the instant 
when A and B parted company. In words, B assigns to an event near 
himself an earlier epoch, by his clock, than A assigns to the same 
event by his clock. Similarly A assigns to an event at himself an 
earlier epoch than B assigns to the same event. To A, B's clock runs 
slow; to B, A’s clock runs slow. The degree of running slow is the 
more pronounced the faster the relative motion. 

This is a well-known result in the theory of relativity,^ but our 
presentation of it has a different logical setting. We have not used 
the concept of a rigid measuring-rod; and we have not assumed 
that A and B are in ’’empty space." We have not taken the constancy 
of the velocity of light from observation. We have adopted it as an 

* When A and B have chosen clock-graduations for which the two f’s are 
identical, they may be said to be provided with identical clocks. 

* What are usually called the “Lorentz tormulae,*’ connecting A’s and 
B's assignments of epochs and co-ordinates to any event whatever, can be 
shown to follow from the above formulae without further assumptions. 
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axiom giving us our definitions of lengths. We have simply assumed 
that A and B possess temporal experiences and that they stand in 
completely equivalent relationships to one another. This condition 
is satisfied if A and B stand in the same relation to the rest of the 
universe. Our experimental basis is that it is actually possible to 
realize in experience two equivalent observers in uniform relative 
velocity. 

Let us in fact apply this result to the whole universe. It is well 
known to everybody nowadays that the universe as a whole is 
expanding. By this we mean that the extra-galactic nebulae are 
receding from us and from one another, receding from one another, 
moreover, at rates which are proportional to their separations. 

This is the same thing as saying that if we take any ncbulahftnd 
divide its velocity by its distance, we get the same result for all 
nebulae. We do not know from observation how this (pjotient 
changes in time. It appears to be the same all over the universe at the 
present epoch (i.e. for nebulae considered simultaneously in the above 
sense of simultaneity) as far as is yet observed. Whether at another 
epoch it will be the same we do not know. Some current theories 
assume that the coefficient of the proportionality is locally constant 
in time, and hence that the nebulae are being accelerated. Now, 
however a nebula is being accelerated, its velocity can never execod 
the velocity of light.* Thus, if the nebulae were being accelerated out- 
wards, each one would ultimately acquire the velocity of light, and 
the law of proportionality of distance and velocity would cease to 
be obeyed, for the velocities would tend to become the same for all 
nebulae, but the distances would be different for different nebulae. 
In that case the velocity-distance proportionality would be an 
altogether ephemeral thing. There is, however, no observational 
evidence that the nebulae arc being accelerated. I have given 
reasons elsewhere for supposing that the velocity of each nebula is a 
constant, apart from effect of irregularities in distribution Icadinii: 
to residual gravitational fields. We may consider a smoothccl-out 
model of the universe in wliich the velocity of each is actually con 
stant, the distance increasing accordingly with the time. Observation 
and all theories agree in showing that the nebulae were all very 
close together about 2,000,000,000 years ago, reckoned by clocks at 
ourselves. The nebulae may then be likened to an army of objects 
which all parted company at a definite epoch in our own past, and 
since then have moved each with its own constant velocity. 

* Statements .sometimes made to the contrary, ns for <?.\aniplc that nebulae 
may ultimately possess velocities j^reatcr than that of light and so pa.ss out 
of causal connection with the rest of the universe, arc erroneous. 'l‘he error 
came in owing tf) a false identification of “cosmic" time with the time of 
fxperience. 
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Now in all schemes so far proposed for the universe, every particle 
or nebula in the ideal scheme is equivalent to every other. The 
relation between itself and the rest of the universe is the same 
whatever nebula is chosen. The reason that this condition is imposed* 
on world-models is that we have only actually observed a very small 
portion of the universe and we want to build up a model of the whole 
which will not endow the observed portion with special properties. 
Removing the last vestige of an anthropocentric view of the 
universe, we refuse to cc^ider our own viewpoint as special, ahd we 
regard any other view^nt as equally good. If you like, we are 
extrapolating the observed portion of the universe in the fairest 
possible way, first by constructing round the edges of the observed 
poffton adjacent portions as similar as possible, tjicn building 
on to those, and so on, meaning always by “as similar as possible” 
the possession of the same features as viewed from the viewpoint 
to which the extrapolation is extended. Distance and epochs of 
events on the nebulae can then be assigned in principle by the 
methods given. The space in which they are embedded is a purely 
constructed entity. 

It may seem at first sight that if we construct a world-model 
with the same relation of each particle to the rest, then it must 
extend indefinitely through infinite space. For the possession of an 
experienced boundary is impossible. Yet it can be shown that on the 
procedure we have outlined, in the view of any observer the system 
is of finite radius and the distance of the remotest members of the 
system cannot exceed a finite length. The apparent paradox is 
removed by noting that the nebulae form what is called an “open” 
set of points, infinite in number, having the surface of a sphere for 
Llie set of limiting points. The limiting points themselves are not 
occupied, but representative points occur within arbitrarily small 
distance of them. The important results for my present purpose are 
that the total number of members of the worli system is not finite, 
and the most distant are receding with all but the velocity of light, 
i,e, we can find members moving with speeds arbitrarily close to 
that of light. 

Let us now put together the four considerations: (i) the relativity 
of time; (2) the running-down of any finite portion of the universe 
according to the second law of thermodynamics; (3) the expansion 
of the universe, with members moving at all speeds up to (but 
just not including) that of light; (4) the infinitude of particles in the 
universe. 

Consideration (4), which is implied by the analysis of world- 

* In most current presentations of relativistic cosmology this condition is 
not imposed, but is verified a posteriori. In my own presentation it is imposed 
a priori. 
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structure just discussed, seems to me to be necessary if we are tc 
avoid the philosophical difficulties which would crop up if the numbei 
of particles in the universe were finite. For they could always be 
mapped in a flat constructed space, and if this space were finite the 
particles would possess a centre of position, and so absolute locatior 
in this space would have a meaning. We should want to ask, but be 
unable to answer the question, why the universe came to be asso- 
ciated with this particular standard of absolute position and absolute 
rest. We should in fact have found a frame of reference that was 
specific, yet we could not mention anything to distinguish this frame 
from any number of physically equivalent ones, except that the 
universe happened to select it for occupation. In crude language, 
how could the universe possibly know what frame it was adoptfltg^ 
how could it identify it in the desert of featurelessness. A universe 
possessing an infinite number of particles does not necessarily 
possess a mass-centre, and in the case of the model I am discussing 
definitely docs not possess one. Each particle is equally a centre of 
symmetry. But if the universe were supposed mapped in a finite 
curved space, and consisted of a finite number of particles, it would 
still determine an absolute standard of rest in this completely 
featureless medium , and no one could say how it does it ! In the model 
I am considering, relative position and velocity alone have a meaning. 

Now let us compare our own experiences with the experiences of 
an observer situated on a very distant nebula moving with nearly 
the speed of light. The clock of the moving distant observer will be, 
to us, almost standing still, and the epoch at which it stands will 
be little removed from the epoch at which synchronization occurred, 
that is, the epoch of .separation. Thus whilst our own clock recorclj' 

2,000,000,000 years as the time that has elapsed since all the nebulae 
were close together, for a nebula moving at q/io of the velocity of 
light, the time now read by the moving clock (our noid) will be 

2.000. 000.000 X \/i — «Si/ioo tS70,ooo,ooo years; for a nebula 
moving at 99/100 of the velocity of light, 280,000,000 years; for a 
nebula moving at 999/1,000 of the velocity of light, 90,000,000 
years; for a nebula moving at 9,999/10,000 f)f the velocity of light, 

28.000. 000 years. These figures have a perfectly concrete meaning. 
If wc detect an event taking place, as \vc say, now on a nebula 
moving with 9,999/10,000 of the velocity of light away from us, 
then the age of the universe reckoned by tlie incjving observer on 
this nebula, at that event is only 28,000,000 years — comparable 
with the age ff>rmerly assigned by Kelvin to the universe in our 
own time-scale. We sec that the phrase *‘thc age of the universe'' has 
no objective content, (iiven an event, we have to mention an 
observer in whose “now" it occurs, and the ages are different accord- 
ing to the observer chosen. 
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It then follows that the universe for the distant observer has only 
been running down for 28,000,000 years. For us it has been running 
down for 2,000,000,000 years. And these two estimates relate to the 
same event, observed by two different observers. Thus for the fast- 
moving observer the universe has run down less than for us, at the 
two “nows” corresponding to the same event. Since, with an infinite 
number of nebulae in the world running away from us with all 
speed up to that of light, we can always find an example of a nebula 
with a velocity which is arbitrarily close to that of light, we can 
therefore specify a nebula for which, at the event on it in our 
“present,” the running-down of the universe is as little as we 
please (reckoned from its zero). 

■ if follows that though the universe is running down for each 
separate observer, no absolute measure of the amount it has run 
down at any definite instant of our time can be given. For us, it 
has run down a definite amount. But for other observers whom we 
regard as contemporaneous observers, it has run down less, and we 
can always in principle mention observers for whom it has run 
down as little as we please. Here there is no sense in which it can 
be said that the universe is running down independent of an observer. 
In the ordinary sense of always, it always contains observers or states 
which are practically at the outset of their world-careers, ready 
“wound-up.” The world-system, though decaying and dying at 
each separate place and for each separate observer, always com- 
prises other observers, at great distances, for whom this process of 
decay has hardly gone on at all. It is not a question of cycles of 
rejuvenation, or of a process of revivification. The fresh start is 
always present, but it is not really a fresh start, it is the one start 
that every portion had, but differently reckoned. The world-system 
is like a tree which decays at its centre, but lives on just under the 
bark. Thus no absolute sense can be attached to saying that the 
world has run down, though ever5^vhere it is running down. It 
always contains experiences for which the process of running down 
has hardly progressed at all. The world therefore lives for ever. Near 
its apparent boundary, the world in Keats’ words is 

“For ever piping songs for ever new . . . 

For ever panting and for ever young.” 

If we call “creation” the indescribable and unobservable state out 
of which the systems were born (for us, 2,000,000,000 years ago) 
then we may say that there are always events in the world for which 
antecedent creation is only just a thing of the past. We cannot 
observe the event of creation itself, even in the limit, for it is only 
an occurrence in our present for nebulae moving with the speed of 
light, and these if they e.\isted would be invisible, unobservable. 
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The event of creation itself is discreetly mantled in invisibility. 
Not only can we not go behind creation, we cannot go right up 
to it; but we can get within an arbitrarily short experience of it, 
by observations that are in principle capable of being carried out. 
There is no re-enactment of creation. Creation — one event; I have 
missed out the copula. You can say “was" or “is" at your choice. 
There is no difference in the two propositions, until an observer 
is mentioned. In any one observer's world- wide present, for whom 
creation “was" so many years ago, we can always specify events 
the observers at which reckon creation as arbitrarily close to “is." 

This situation may be very difficult to imagine. The difficulty 
is just that of imagining an infinity of objects in a finite space. 
(It must be remembered that the dimensions in the direction of 
motion are reduced by the motion, in accordance with the law of 
the Lorentz contraction.) But there is no difficulty in describing 
what we may expect to observe, and this is all that can be demanded. 
The usual theories put the burden of the trouble on the difficulty of 
imagining a conceptual curved space. I transfer the difficulty to 
that of imagining an open set of points. This is not really difficult, 
and in any case it has the advantage of being describable in terms 
of experience. 

The application of the second law of thermodynamics, invoked 
in the ordinary proof that the universe is running down, involves 
the axiom that in any process which occurs in the world it is possible 
to find another portion of the world unaffected by the process. 
For to estimate the increase of entropy consequent on th(* change - 
to estimate the degree of “running-down" involved in the process 
— it is necessary to compensate the process by reversible changes 
carried out between the affected part of the universe and llie un- 
affected part. A process must be imagined in which llu? aflecied 
part is restored to its initial state, and the entro})y-changes tln rcby 
occasioned in the originally unaffected part estimated. It hdlows 
that if a process goes on which affects tlui whole of the universe 
simultaneously it is impossible to estimate the change of entropy. 
In such case the proof of the cntropy-increa.se breaks down. Now 
the expansion of the universe, with bodies separating at different 
speeds, is a phenomenon which goes on of itself and affects the 
relations of all the separate parts continuously; it may be de.scribed 
as a non-uniform radial dilatation, resulting in increasingly perfect 
velocity-segregation of the separate parts. But the universe is not 
an enclosed system. Unlike the systems considered in thermo- 
dynamics, it has no confining boundary, though as w’c have seen 
it has an apparent though unattained boundary. Whether it is 
surrounded by “empty .space" or not is a meaningless question, 
.since it can be shown that there is no possible causal connection 
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between the objects (if any) outside the sphere of observation and 
those inside it. The expanding universe may be described as creating 
space as it expands, or alternatively as expanding into empty 
space. This external unobservable space need not be actually 
empty; its contents can be readily described mathematically, but 
they automatically make room for the observable part to expand 
into, so that the space behaves in effect as empty. The external 
occupants are genuine wills-o’-the wisp. In either case the system 
is totally different from an enclosed sjrstem, and it acts as its own 
Maxwell’s sorting demon. Maxwell pictured a demon capable of 
opening and closing a door in a partition in a gas-filled vessel in 
such a way as to segregate fast-moving molecules from slow ones. 
'rhe*natural expansion of a cloud of objects such as nebulae into 
"empty” space is precisely such a type of segregation. For it effects 
and then accentuates a complete sorting-out of velocities, more and 
more completely concentrating the faster objects at the greatest 
distances. Just as Maxwell’s sorting demon could cause the gas on 
one side of a partition to become hot and the other cold without 
expending mechanical work, and so could avoid the consequences of 
the second law of thermodynamics, so the universe as a whole avoids 
the heat-death. It does this in virtue of the expansion and the 
infinity of particle number, taking into account the relativity of 
time. 

To summarize, the passage of time is a definite part of the experi- 
ence of each individual, and from it may be constructed both time- 
measures and space-measures without the introduction of the 
concept of the rigid body as a length-measuring tool. Different 
individuals assign different epochs and different distances to the 
aame event, and the relation between the epochs they assign is 
perfectly definite for any two observers (in uniform relative motion) 
who stand in the same relation to the rest of the universe. This 
relation, predicted long ago by the special theory of relativity, is 
derived here from a different observational basis. It is applicable 
as it stands to the different bodies forming constituents of the 
expanding universe, which presumably contains, and on a reason- 
able basis for extrapolation certainly contains, particles moving 
with all speeds up to that of light, and, moreover, an infinite number 
with speeds lying within any arbitrarily small fraction of the velocity 
of light. Such particles, in the world-wide instant of an observer 
near ourselves, estimate the world far younger than we do. For 
them the world has scarcely begun to run down. Particles, nebulae, 
or observers can be specified arbitrarily near to the event of creation, 
in their own reckoning, at the world-wide instant corresponding 
to any specified event in the history of any other observer. The world 
is thus running down, ageing, and decaying for each separate 
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observer, but contains an infinite sequence of observers for whom it 
is arbitrarily young. The world is thus a continuing system; each 
particle or nebula has an evolutionary experience behind it and in 
front of it, with ultimate decay as its goal, yet the world as a whole 
cannot be said to decay. It is not the same in an observer's to-day 
as in the observer's yesterday, but it is the same for ever. Creation 
never recedes into the past ; it is only just beyond the limit of observa- 
bility in our own present. Time advances for each separate observer, 
but the universe as a whole knows no definite age at an assigned 
event; the world-wide instant of the observer to whom this event 
occurs contains experiences which assess the age of the world at 
all values from that assigned by the given observer down to zero. 
Each observer may legitimately count himself, and will in "fact 
reckon himself, as the world's oldest inhabitant. 

I believe that these various considerations go far towards removing 
the apparent contradictions between thermodynamics and relativity 
to which we earlier drew attention. Though I have been led to these 
conclusions by studying one particular possible model for the 
universe, the same conclusions, or substantially similar ones, probably 
follow on any model, in particular on those which make use of a 
conceptual curved, expanding map — ^so-called expanding space — to 
represent the world. The main points are the existence of nebulae 
moving with all speeds up to that of light, so that all possible smaller 
time-reckonings are existent in the world-instant of a given obsen’cr 
at a given time-reckoning; the inevitable running-down of the uni- 
verse for each separate observer, with the existence of all lesser 
degrees of run-downness in the same world-wide instant; and the 
existence of a singular condition for nebulae at the maximum 
distance, such that the singularity in our past experience which wc 
call creation reproduces itself at, and is all but observable near, 
the apparent boundary of the system. I commend to philosophers 
the idea that creation is ever present in the universe ; not a new idea, 
but one to which, in my opinion, w^e are led by the strictest inter- 
pretation of modern physics and astronomy in the light of their 
philosophies. 
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SIR ARTHUR EDDINGTON AND THE 
PHYSICAL WORLD 

W. T. STAGE. Litt.D. 


Sir Arthur Eddington’s brilliantly phrased article, “Physics 
and Philosophy,” which appeared in the January 1933 issue of 
Philosophy, seems to me to contain a number of things which are 
calculated to be provocative to the mere philosopher. And I propose 
in this article to discuss what appears to be one of the most important 
of these provocative things, namely. Sir Arthur’s view of the status 
of the physical world. 

I hope I shall not be misrepresenting his general position — so far as 
it is philosophical, and not specifically scientific — if I boil it down to 
the following rough paraphrase. “There are two quite distinct worlds: 
the familiar world of sticks and stones and stars, of colours and 
sounds and smells; and physical world, which consists of electrons, 
protons, etc. The physical world has no colour or smell or taste. It 
has not even spatial extension. Time may possibly be a feature of 
it. It is doubtful whether it possesses number and multiplicity — 
twoness, threeness, and so on — in the sense in which number and 
multiplicity apply to the familiar world of sticks and stones. The 
familiar world consists of — or perhaps I might say, is characterized 
by, though it inak^s no essential difference — sense-data which are ‘in 
minds’ and are even ‘illusions and subjective interpretations.’ The 
leJation bet^^•ec^ the two worlds is extre mely remote and indirect, 
and the physical world is reached by inference from the familiar 
world. Wc never come into direct contact with it. We never see 
it, touch it, smell it, taste it. Presumably w^e could not do so even 
if our senses were inlinitely acute, for it has no colour, taste, etc. 
We only infer it from the sense-data which are ‘in the mind.' This 
physical w orld of electrons and protons, however, is not a hypothetical 
entity or fiction. It is real” — though Sir Arthur avoids the use of 
the word real. “It actually exists.” 

This general scheme of things has been familiar since the seven- 
teenth century. The details— the electrons and protons— are, of 
course, new. And the exclusion of space and number from the physical 
world was not made by the seventeenth-century founders of the 
scheme, though that too has its analogues in the past. But the 
“bifurcation of nature” — as WTiitehead has called it — into tw^o 
totally unlike worlds, the denial that colour and the other sensory 
qualities belong to the physical world, and the suggestion that they 
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are merely “mental/* that they are “in minds/* that they are even 
“illusions** and “subjective interpretations/* go back, of course, to 
Galileo, Hobbes, Locke, Newton. 

That there are grave objections to calling colours and other 
sensory qualities “mental,** to supposing that they are in no sense 
objective, need not, I think, detain us. For these objections, and 
the arguments on which they are based, do not, I believe, concern 
the physicist, though they do concern the philosopher. For example, 
someone might argue as follows. He might say: “The view that 
sensory qualities are mental depends upon the uncriticized dogma 
that there are only two realms to which they could belong, the 
physical and the mental. If this were so, then to prove that they 
are not physical would be the same as proving that they are meiTtal. 
And this is what the physicist does. But the assumption on which 
this argument is based, the traditional common-sense division of 
the universe into mind and matter and nothing else, is false. There 
is a third realm, which is neither physical nor mental, but which 
we may call the 'neutral* realm. Sensory qualities belong to this 
realm, and are neither physical nor mental.** So far as I can see. 
the physicist would not have the slightest objection to such a view. 
He would say, I think, “This is no concern of mine. My business is 
to describe the physical world, not the mental world. I (eel sure 
that sensory qualities are not part of the physical world. Indeed 
I can prove it. I have expressed this by saying that they are sub- 
jective. If that word is considered objectionable, I have not the least 
objection to using some other word such as ‘neutral.* It appears to 
me that this is hair-splitting — but hair-splitting perhaps is the special 
business of philosophers. At any rate it is to me a matter of no 
importance. All I insist on is that colours, sounds, and their like, 
do not belong in the bag of things which I call the physical world. 
So long as you admit this, you can put them in whatever other bag 
you like.** 

From this point of view Sir Arthur's statement, “Mind is the 
first and most direct thing in our e.xperience; all else is remote 
inference*' — which, he says, horrified the philosophers so much — 
would appear to have nothing horrifying in it except the apparent 
identification of sense-data with minds. That, I suppose, was what 
shocked the philosophers. And that is not, I fancy, a matter on which 
Sir Arthur would wish to press his opinion. What he intended to 
say evidently was, “Sense-data are the first and the most direct 
things in our experience; all else is remote inference.** Wliether 
sense-data are mental or neutral, whether they are “in** minds or 
“outside** them, he will not care, so long as they are not supposed 
to be characters of his electrons and protons. And to this statement 
— that they are not characters of electrons and protons — I do not 
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think that the philosopher can possibly object without going im- 
pertinently outside his province. If the physicist tells us that atoms 
have no colour, taste, or smell, we must, I have no doubt, accept 
his word for it. At any rate I propose for the purposes of this article 
to do so. 

Thus, if we cut out all the questionable statements about sensory 
qualities being **in minds,” being “subjective illusions,” and so forth, 
that part of Sir Arthur's philosophy on which, I think, he would 
desire to insist might be simply stated thus: “There exists a physical 
world of protons and electrons which do not possess the sensory 
qualities. And this world is not in any way hypothetical or fictitious. 
It is real.” 

I Apologize for foisting upon Sir Arthur the word “real” to which 
he objects — or of which, at least, he is timorous — but it is convenient, 
and I do not think I mean by it anything more than he means to 
express by other language. I am not using it as “a sort of halo,” 
or endeavouring to lay any kind of verbal trap. I mean by it nothing 
more than is meant when we say that the cat is real, the moon is 
real, the table is real. I mean by it simply “existent.” 

Now I do not believe that protons and electrons are real. I believe 
they are just what Sir Arthur says they are not, namely, fictitious 
or hypothetical entities, or, as I prefer to call them, mental con- 
structions. And this is the issue which I wi.sh to cliscu.ss. 

First of all, however, let me say that such a view, if accepted, 
casts no sort of aspersion upon the validity of science, nor in any 
way derogates from its dignity or its claim to teach us “truth” — 
provided the word “truth” is properly interpreted. Science can get 
on just as well with fictitious atoms as it can with real ones. In fact 
I cannot sec any reason why the physicist, as such, should take the 
slightest interest in the question whether his atoms are real or not. 
And I suspect that, if he is inclined to regard it as an insult to his 
atoms to say that they are not real, or if he incontinently rejects 
that view without consideration, this is merely because he — like 
some others of us — cannot avoid the absurd superstition of supposing 
that words like “real” and “existent” convey a sort of halo. I suspect 
that this is at the bottom of Sir Arthur’s insistence that atoms 
are not “mere” hypothetical or fictitious entities. Why should the 
physicist be concerned with the ontological status of the atom? 
It is, I think, purely a metaphysical question, and not a scientific 
one at all. 

To show that this view is not really obnoxious to scientists them- 
selves, I will venture two quotations. "It matters little,” says 
Poincare, “whether the ether really exists; that is the affair of meta- 
physicians. The essential thing for us is that everything happens 
as if it existed, and that this hypothesis is convenient for the explana- 
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tion of phenomena."* We may very well substitute atoms for ether 
here. It is true, I believe, that atoms are supposed to be more strongly 
evidenced than ether. But that does not affect the principle which 
Poincare is asserting. "Whether the man of science," says Mr. 
E. N. de C. Andrade, "regards his atoms as having an ultimate 
reality or not does not affect the validity of the theory; the theory is 
just as useful in introducing order and promoting discovery if they 
are merely polite fictions as if they are desperate realities."* Thus 
the question at issue is not, I believe, of any importance to the 
physicist. But it is of importance to the philosopher, that is, to the 
person perversely interested in such puzzles. And I believe that, 
indirectly, it is of importance to the plain man, as I shall briefly 
show at the end of this article. 

Sir Arthur tells us — perfectly correctly, I think — that wc can 
never be directly conscious of anything except sense-data. (I am not 
discussing whether we can be conscious of consciousness, or of our 
"souls." I am discussing only external things.) This rules out any 
suggestion that we can know that atoms exist by perceiving them. 
We nev’er do perceive them. We perceive only sense-data. It is true 
that Sir Arthur says, "I am not sure whether I ought to say that 
I have seen an electron. ... I have seen a wavy trail. ... I give 
the name electron to the object which has caused this trail to appear." 
He says also with truth that the same doubt exists as to whether 
anyone has ever seen a star. We see a "disk of light" and we givi* 
the name star to the "object which some hundred years ago started 
the chain of causation which has resulted in this curious light- 
pattern." There is no inconsistency here, and the matter is merely 
one of terminology. 1 shall adopt the usage of saying that what we 
.see is neither a star nor an electron, but a "disk of light" in one 
case and a "wavy trail" in the other. These are both sense-datii. 
And this agrees with the view that we only perceive sense-data. 
We are agreed, then, that wc cannot say that atoms exist because 
they are perceived to do so. 

Hence, thinks Sir Arthur, the atom and the star must both be 
"inferences" from sense-data. 

How such an inference can possibly be made (in cither case) I 
do not know. I am not absolutely certain that Sir Arthur means 
that we infer these objects by means of the law of causation. In so 
supposing I may be misunderstanding him. But I think that is w^iat 
he means. He uses language which certainly seems to imply it. 
I'he clues by means of which we pass from .sense-data to the physical 
world are, he .says, "certain regularities in our sense-data," which 
"provide us with the laws of physics," and also "provide the rules 

» Science and Hypothesis, Halsted's translation, p. 174. 

* The Mechanism of Nature, p. 6. 
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of inference." It may perhaps be true that not all the regularities 
in the sense-world are causal sequences. But I think it is to causal 
sequences that Sir Arthur refers. He speaks of the star (physical 
object) as “the object which . . . started the chain of causation 
which resulted in this curious light-pattern" (the sense-datum), and 
of the electron as the “object which has caused the wavy trail." 
Thus he certainly does regard the physical world in general as the 
cause of which the familiar world is the effect. And I think it is clear 
that the kind of inference by which he passes from sense-data to 
electrons and protons is the inference from effect to cause. The 
inference would then be : All things must have causes. The disk of 
light and the wavy trail must have causes. And we can infer the 
causes, i.e. the star and the electron, from the effects, namely, 
the sense-data. 

In the latter part of his article Sir Arthur seems to throw doubt 
upon the existence of the law of causation. He calls it “a principle 
which science has found no trace of." If this is so, it does not seem 
at once clear how he can use this principle to infer the causes of 
sense-data. But perhaps this apparent inconsistency is due to the 
necessarily brief and popular character of his article. It is clear, 
however, that the law which connects cause with effect, electron 
with wavy trail, will have to be reinterpreted as an “indeterministic" 
law. Possibly this can be done, and I will not press the point further. 

I will assume it agreed that there is some kind of law of causation 
— whether deterministic or indeterministic — by means of which an 
inference is supposed to be made from effect to cause, from sense- 
data to atoms. 

But is it not clear that such a use of the law of causation, however 
interpreted, is invalid? The only reason we have for believing in 
the Jaw of causation is that we observe certain regularities or sequences. 
We observe that, in certain conditions, A is always followed by B. 
We call A the cause, B the effect. And the sequence AB becomes a 
causal law. (I am ignoring here the great difficulties in defining 
causality, and the fact that some writers, such as Mr. Russell, would 
extrude it altogether from science and substitute for it “functional 
dependence" or some other such conception. And I am intentionally 
using the crude and popular symbolism for a sequence of phenomena 
AB for the sake of simplicity.) 

Now these sequences or regularities are always among sense-data. 
This must be so, because, on Sir Arthur's own showing, we never 
observe anything except sense-data, from which it follows that all 
observed sequences are sequences of sense-data. A is a sense-datum, 
and B is a sense-datum, and any other cause or effect ever observed 
by any human being must have been a sense-datum. This means 
that, SC) far as anyone has ever observed, the cause of one sense- 
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datum is always another sense-datum, and that all known causal 
laws apply solely to the world of sense-data, and not to anything 
beyond or behind it. And this in turn means that we have not got, 
and never could have, one jot of evidence for believing that the law 
of causation can be applied outside the realm of sense-data, or that 
sense-data can have any causes (such as the supposed physical 
objects) which are not themselves sense-data, 'fhis argument, it 
will be observed, holds equally whether we call sense-data mental 
entities, neutral entities, illusions, or anything else. 

Put the same thing in another way. Suppose there is an observed 
sequence A-B-C represented by the vertical lines in the diagram. 



Then the cause of C is B, and the cause of B is A. A, B, and C are 
all sense-data. The observer X secs, and can see, nothing except 

A, B, and C, and, of course, other sense-data in the general world 
of sense-data. What ri^ht has he, and what reason has he, to assert 
causes of A, B, and C, .such as a\ //, c\ which lie can never observe, 
behind the sense-data? He has no ri^ht, because the law of causation 
on which he is relying has never been observed to operate outside 
the series of .sense-data, and he can have, therefore, no evidence 
that it docs so. And he has no reason because the phenomenon C 
is sufficiently accounted for by the cause B. B by A, and so on. It 
is unnecessary and superfluous to introduce a sccoyvd cause b* for 

B, c' for C, and so forth. To give two causes for each phenomenon, 
one in one world and one in another, is unnecessary, and perhaps 
even .self-contradictory. 

Is it denied, then, it will be asked, that the star causes light-waves, 
that the waves cause retinal changes, that these cause changes in 
the optic nerve, which in turn causes movements in the brain cells, 
and so on? No, it is not denied. But the observed causes and effects 
are all sense-data, or at least po.ssiblc sense-data. And no sequences 
of sense-data can po.ssibly justify going outside the .series of scn.se- 
data alt^'gothcr. If you admit that we never observe anything 
except sense-data and their relations, regularities, and sequences, 
then it is obvious that we are completely shut in by sense-data, 
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and can never get outside them. Not only causal relations, but all 
other observed relations, upon which any kind of inferences might 
be founded, will lead only to further sense-data and their relations. 
No inference, therefore, can pass from what is sense-datum to what 
is not sense-datum. 

The fact is that atoms are wt inferences from sense-data. No one 
denies, of course, that a vast amount of perfectly valid inferential 
reasoning takes place in the physical theory of the atom. But it 
will not be found to be in any strict logical sense inference from 
sense-data to atoms. An hypothesis is set up, and the inferential 
processes are concerned with the application of the hypothesis, 
i,e, with the prediction by its aid of further sense-data, and with 
its dwn internal consistency. 

That atoms are not inferences from sense-data means, of course, 
that from the existence of sense-data we cannot validly infer the 
existence of atoms. And this means that we cannot have any reason 
at all to believe that they exist. And that is why I propose to argue 
that they do not exist — or at any rate that no one could know 
it if they did, and that we have absolutely no evidence of their 
existence. 

What status have they, then? Is it meant that they are false and 
worthless, merely untrue? Certainly not. No one supposes that the 
entries in the nautical almanac **exist” anywhere except on the 
pages of that book and in the brains of its compilers and readers. 
Yet they arc “true,** inasmuch as they enable us to predict certain 
sense-data, namely, the positions and times of certain “disks of 
light’* which call tlie stars. And so the formulae of the atomic 
theory are true in the same sense, and perform a similar function. 

I suggest that they are nothing but shorthand formulae, ingeniously 
worked out by the human mind, to enable it to predict its experience, 
i.e. to predict what sense-data will be given tn it. By “predict” 
here I do not mean to refer solely to the future. To calculate that 
there was an eclipse of the sun visible in Asia Minor in the year 
585 B.c. is, in the .sense in which I am using the term, to predict. 

In order to sec more clearly what is meant, let us apply the same 
idea to another case, that of gravitation. Newttm formulated a law 
of gravitation in terms of “forces.” It was supposed that this law 
—-which was nothing but a mathematical formula— go\'erned the 
operation of these existent forces. Nowadays it is no longer believed 
that these forces exist at all. And yet the law can be applied just as 
well without them to the prediction of astronomical phenomena. 
It is a matter of no importance to the .scientific man whether the 
forces exist or not. That may be said to be a purely metaphysical 
question. And I think the metaphysician will pronounce them 
fictions. But that would not make the law useless or untrue. If it 
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could still be used to predict phenomena, it would be just as true 
as it was. 

It is true that fault is now found with Newton*s law, and that 
another law, that of Einstein, has been substituted for it. And it 
is sometimes supposed that the reason for this is that forces are no 
longer believed in. But this is not the case. Whether forces exist or 
not simply does not matter. What matters is the discovery that 
Newton's law does not enable us accurately to predict certain astro- 
nomical facts such as the exact position of the sense-datum, the 
“disk of light," known as the planet Mercury. Therefore another 
formula, that of Einstein, has been substituted for it which permits 
correct predictions. This new law, as it happens, is a formula in 
terms of geometry. It is pure mathematics and nothing els(;. It 
does not contain anything about forces. In its pure form it does not 
even contain, so I am informed, anything about humps and hills 
in space-time. And it does not matter whether any such humps 
and hills exist. It is truer than Newton's law, not because it substi- 
tutes humps and hills for forces, but solely because it is a more 
accurate formula of prediction. 

Not only may it be said that forces do not exist. It may with equal 
truth be said that “gravitation" does not exist. Gravitation is not 
a “thing," but a mathematical formula, which exists only in the 
heads of mathematicians. And as a mathematical formula cannot 
cause a body to fall, so gravitation cannot cause a body to fall. 
Ordinary language misleads us here. We speak of tlic law “of" 
gravitation, and suppose that this law “applies to" the heavenly 
bodies. We are thereby misled into supposing that there are tuo 
things, namely, the gravitation and the heavenly bodies, and that 
one of these things, the gravitation, causes changes in the other. 
In reality nothing exists except the moving bodies, or moving sense- 
data. And neither Newton's law nor Einstein's law is, strictly 
speaking, a law of gravitation. They arc both laws of moving .<ense- 
data, that is to say, formulae which tell us how tlic sense-datn will 
move. 

Now, just as in the past “forces" were foisted into Newton's law 
(by himself, be it said), so now the popularizers of relativity have 
foisted “humps and hills in space-time" into Einstein's law. We 
hear that the reason why the planets move in curved courses is 
that they cannot go through these humps and hills, but have to 
go round them! The planets just get “shoved about," not by forces, 
but by the humps and hills! But these humps and hills are pure 
metaphors. And anyone who takes them for “existences" gets asked 
awkward questions as to what “curved space" is cm ved “in." 

It is net irrelevant to our topic to consider why human beingi^ 
invent these metaphysical monsters of forces and bumps in space- 
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time. The reason is that they have never emancipated themselves 
from the absurd idea that science "explains” things. They were 
not content to have laws which merely told them that the planets 
will, as a matter of fact, move in such and such ways. They wanted 
to know "why” the planets move in those ways. So Newton replied, 
"Forces.” "Oh,” said humanity, "that explains it. We understand 
forces. Wc feel them every time someone pushes or pulls us.” Thus 
the movements were supposed to be "explained” by entities familiar 
because analogous to the muscular sensations which human beings 
feel. 

The humps and hills have been introduced for exactly the same 
reason. They seem so familiar. If there is a bump in the billiard 
tablS, the rolling billiard ball is diverted from a straight to a curved 
course. Just the same with the planets. "Oh, I see!” says humanity, 
"that’s quite simple. That explains everything.” 

But scientific laws, properly formulated, never “explain” anything. 
They simply state, in an abbreviated and generalized form, ichat 
happens. No scientist, and in my opinion no philosopher, knows tvhy 
anything happens, or can “explain” anything. Scientific laws do 
nothing except state the brute fact that “when A happens, B always 
happens too.” And laws of this kind obviously enable us to predict. 
If science has now substituted humps and hills for forces, then it 
has just substituted one superstition for another. But for my part 
I do not believe that science has done this, though some scientists 
may have. For scientists, after all, are human beings with the same 
craving for "explanations” as other people. 

I think that atoms arc in exactly the same position as forces and 
the humps and hills of space-time. In reality the mathematical 
formulae which are the scientific ways of stating the atomic theory 
are simply formulae for calculating what sense-data will appear in 
given conditions. They enable the physicist to foresee, for example, 
that in certain conditions a "wavy' trail” will appear. But just as 
the weakness of the human mind demanded that there should 
correspond to the formula of gravitation a real "thing” which could 
be called "gravitation itself” or “force,” so the same weakness 
demands that there should be a real thing corresponding to the 
atomic formulae, and this real thing is called the atom. In both 
cases the motive is a desire for “explanation.” And since causation 
is commonly (though wrongly) supposed to be a principle which 
explains things, the forces and the atoms are set up as "causes.” 
A cause, however, must "exist,” othenvise how could it have any 
existent effects? So the forces and the atoms must “exist.” In 
reality the atoms no more cause sense-data to apj>ear than gravitation 
causes apples to fall. The only causes of sense-data are other sense- 
data. And the rclati<»n of atoms to sense-data is not the relation of 
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cause to effect, but the relation of a mathematical formula to the 
facts and happenings which it enables the mathematician to calculate. 

Sir Arthur says that the physical world has no colour, no sound, 
no taste, no smell. It has no spatiality. Probably it has not even 
number. We must not suppose that it is in any way like our world, 
or that we can understand it by attributing to it the characters of 
our world. Why not carry this progress to its logical conclusion? 
Why not give up the idea that it has even the character of “existence" 
which our familiar world has? We have given up smell, colour, taste. 
We have given up even space and shape. We have given up number. 
Surely, after all that, mere existence is but a little thing to give up. 
No? Then is it that the idea of existence conveys “a sort of halo”? 
I suspect so. The “existence” of atoms is but the expiring ghost of 
the pellet and billiard-ball atoms of our forefathers. They, of course, 
had size, shape, weight, hardness. These have gone. But our scientists 
still cling to their existence, just as their fathers clung to the existence 
of forces, and for the same reason. Their reason is not in the slightest 
that science has any use for the existent atom. But the imagination 
has. It seems somehow to explain things, to make them homely 
and familiar. 

It will not be out of place to give one more example to show how 
common fictitious exi.stcnccs arc in science, and how little it matters 
whether they really exist or not. This example has no strange and 
annoying talk of “bent spaces” about it. One of the foundations of 
physics is, or u.secl to be, the law of the conservaticjii of energy. 
I do not know how far, if at all, this has been affected by the tht'ory 
that matter .sometimes turns into energy. But that does not affect 
the lesson it has for us. The law states, or used to state, that the 
amount of energy in the universe is always constant, that energy 
is never either created or destroyed. This was highly convenient, 
but it seemed to have obvious exceptions. If you throw a stone uj) 
into the air, you are told that it exerts in its fall the same amouiil 
of energy which it took to tlirow' it up. Ihit .su])pose it does not full. 
Suppose it lodges on the roof of your house and stays there. W hat 
has happened to the energy which you can nowhere perceive as being 
exerted? It seems to have disappeared out of the universe. No, says 
the scientist, it still exists as potential energy. Now what does this 
blessed word “potential” — which is thus brought in to save the 
situation — mean as applied to eiUTgy ? It means, of course, that the 
energy docs not exist in any of its regular “forms,” heat, light, 
electricity, etc. Hut this is merely negative. What positive meaning 
has the term? Strictly speaking, none whatever. liilher the energy 
exists or it does not exist. The?rc is no realm of the “potential” 
half-way between existence and non-existence. And the existence 
of energy can only consist in its being exerted. If the (‘n<*rgy is not 
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being exerted, then it is not energy and does not exist. Energy can 
no more exist without energizing than heat can exist without being 
hot. The "potentiar' existence of the energy is, then, a fiction. The 
actual empirically verifiable facts are that if a certain quantity of 
energy e exists in the universe and then disappears out of the universe 
(as happens when the stone lodges on the roof), the same amount 
of energy e will always reappear, begin to exist again, in certain 
known conditions. That is the fact which the law of the conservation 
of energy actually expresses. And the fiction of potential energy is 
introduced simply becau.se it is convenient and makes the equations 
easier to work. They could be worked quite well without it, but 
would be slightly more complicated. In either case the function of 
the lew is the same. Its object is to apprise us that if in certain 
conditions we have certain sense-data (throwing up the stone), then 
in certain other conditions we shall get certain other sense-data 
(heat, light, stone hitting skull, or other .such). But there will 
alw.ay.s be a temptation to hypostatize the potential energy as an 
“existence," and to believe that it is a “cau.se" which “explains" the 
phenomena. 

If the views which I have been expressing are followed out, they 
will lead to the conclusion that, strictly speaking, nothing exista 
except sense-data (and the minds which perceive them). I full\’ 
accept Sir Arthur's assertion that the star is in exactly the same 
position as the atom. “An electron," he says, “is no more (and no 
less) hypothetical than a star." This is undoubtedly true, if by a 
star we mean something other than the “disk of light" or other 
sense-data which we perceive. And if the atom is a fiction, so is the 
star, and for exactly the .same rea.son.s. What really exists is the 
"disk of light" in the one case and the “wavy trail" in the other. 
The rest is mental construction. But this does not mean that the con- 
ception of the star or the conception of the electron arc worthless 
or untnic. Their truth and value consist in their capacity for helping 
ns to organize our experience and predict oiiv .sense-data. 

Sir Arthur cautious!}/ holds back from using the expression that 
the physical world of atoms is “real," or that it is more real than the 
familiar world of sense-data. But be calls the latter a world of 
“illusions" and “subjective interpretations," which surely amounts 
to the same thing. And I do not think that there can be any que.stion 
hut that science has been guilty of encouraging the plain man to 
think that the world of sticks and stimes, of sounds and colours, 
is somehow unreal, and that the real world consists of a whirl of 
^^toins. In so doing science has gone outside its sphere, and has done 
a disservice by apj)earing to rob the world of its values and to 
insist that most of what is beiiutiful and admirable is mere illusion. 
Bwt if the line of thought which I have endoavoiired to outline in 
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this article is correct, then any such deduction from the discoveries 
of science is false. Chairs and tables and stars do really exist. They 
are exactly what they appear to be, coloured, spatial, resounding 
objects. Moreover, this familiar world is the only real world, the 
only world which really exists. 
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S. V. KERLING, M.A.. D.-fes-L. 

I 

I. Those having a detailed and first-hand knowledge of Descartes’s 
work seem agreed that it was highly original, genuinely critical and 
of permanent importance in the history of thought. And though they 
would differ in opinion on what are the reasons best advanced in 
supjfbrt of their estimate, a majority would seem to regard the 
"Cartesian revolution’’ as summing up what is most meritorious in 
Descartes’s philosophy and most lasting in his influence. They would 
find Professor E. Gilson speaking their mind when he declares, 
“Sur ce qu’il y a do nouveau et de strictement original dans sa pensee, 
aucun doute nc saurait subsister. Descartes cst la revendication 
pcrsonnit'icc du inathematisme universel. La est sa grandeur.” On 
the “novelty” and “originality” of this part of his work there can 
be no question. Put when it is pointed out that novelty and originality 
can quite as well be claimed for what is unfounded as for what is 
foumled, for what is false as for what is true, Descartes’s admirers 
arc inclined to feel that something more than what is novel and 
original should enter into the evidence they offer for their estimate. 
Now it is significant that M. Gilson does not assert more for the 
“mathematisme universel,” and that Professor J. Chevalier denies 
that Descartes’s importance docs centre in this part of his philosophy. 
And though neither, so far as 1 know, has brought criticism to bear 
exclusively on this particular matter, the caution of the one and the 
denial of the other appear fully justifiable. The position is curious. 
That the constitution and behaviour of all natural bodies, animate 
and inanimate, are explicable completely by the principles of geo- 
metry and mechanics is of the essence of Descartes's Natural Philo- 
sophy. Yet this principle of mechanism which is extended so felicit- 
ously from one to another region of Nature, itself contains the seed 
of its destruction. 

2. The ‘revolution’ Descartes initiated, the most radical and 
influential one between Aristotle and Kant, stands for the replace- 
ment of faith without demonstration for faith in demonstration. 
It exacts that whatever be accounted knowledge should provide 
complete rational satisfaction, from which it follows that whatever 
is truly knt)wledge is certain and is demonstrably so. “Probable 
knowledge”, then, expresses a contradiction in terms, for probability 
is a characteristic of hypothesis and not of knowledge. And this 
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demand for rational satisfaction, when restricted to the explanation 
of all that is existent nature, is simply the principle of mechanism; 
a fulfilment of that demand under the same restriction would consist 
in a mathematical physics that is certain. 

In forming a conception of what this demand implies respecting 
the character of all natural knowledge, it is desirable to observe at 
the beginning how that which Descartes calls “physics” is dis- 
tinguished from what he calls “Philosophy of Nature”, and how 
both stand to his “First Philosophy” or metaphysics. “My whole 
physics”, he wrote to Mersenne, “is nothing but geometry.” Physics 
is “another kind of geometry”, one he describes as “concrete” in 
contrast with “abstract” (or Euclidean) geometry. He does not 
regard his “physics” as furnishing knowledge of existent nature ; 
this is provided only by “Natural Philosophy”. And “physics” is 
not differentiated from geometry by its method, but solely by the 
fact that geometry treats of only certain natures (the properties of 
Euclidean space), while “physics” treats of other (kinematical) 
properties. Thus, he adduces his researches into the constitution of 
salt, fire, snow, light, the rainbow, and the various theorems in the 
Dioptric and the World as fair samples of physical results. “Physics” 
denotes for Descartes, then, a totality of such results so co-ordinated 
and arranged as to exhibit the deducibility of any om* from certain 
others. A])plicalions of his new method enable him to elaborate 
successively an analytical geometry, a celestial physics, a terrestrial 
physics, a mechanistic physiology and a psycho-physics, liach of the 
branches resulting from those applications is to b(* regaixled, how- 
ever, as no more than a systematically developed and internally 
coherent description or a hypothetical exjdanatioii of a certain ficM 
of concrete objects. Each branch is a distinct and inde))endent 
ensemble. And so long as the demand for ullimacy in analysis and 
certitude in knowledge is held in abeyance, each ensemble is to 
be accepted on its own merits and withr)ut reference to any meta- 
physic. Thus we find through his physical writings that, by assum- 
ing the principles of mathematics, suitable units of measurement, 
laws (jf impact and the possibility of an unlimited redistribution 
from lime to time of matter in motiem, Descartes is able to propose 
useful working hyprjtheses of the rotations of celestial bodies, the 
refraction of light, the functions of vision and the nervous system, the 
circulation of the blood, the causation of emotions and of the trans- 
actions between selves and their bodies generally. 

3. Tint he maintains that it is the business of science to accomplish 
mr>rc than this, and believes that he himself has done so. He is not 
(ontent to offer a “universal physics”, but insists on furnishing a 
Natural ]*hilosophy. It is not an ordered ensemble of working 
hypotheses or hypothetical explanations that he must provide, but 
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nothing less than a unified body of certain and ultimate knowledge, 
sufficient and necessary for explaining the character of objects and 
occurrences existent in various regions of Nature. In other words, 
what the principle of rational satisfaction exacts from science is 
knowledge and not merely comprehensive and serviceable formulae, 
unaccompanied by an ‘interpretation* establishing the “cash value** 
of their terms. If it is regions of Nature as really constituted that the 
knowledge is to be ‘of* (and not merely certain conceptual substitutes 
found convenient in scientific practice), then Dcscartes*s insistence 
on the need of justifying our “knowledge of nature** (if it be justi- 
fiable) is in principle correct and enormously important. And the 
coroljary that unless it be shown to be justified then what we called 
knowledge is no knowledge at all, but at best self-consistent hypo- 
thesis, is as pertinent to the natural science of to-day as to that of 
the seventeenth century. Although there can be no doubt that the 
particular metaphysic which Descartes thought would ‘guarantee* 
his natural science, fails completely to do so, his realization of the 
need of ^oync supporting mctaphysic is indubitably right, if it is 
agreed that the business of science is to attain knowledge. It does 
not follow, however, that the relation of the ‘supporting* metaphysic 
to the ‘supported’ science would be of the simple character that he 
supposed. 

4. Descartes plainly docs not intend his metaphysic to be a mere 
appendage to his physics. Without metaphysical ‘justification*, his 
physics, we saw, is but a connected gro\ip of working hypotheses— a 
set of ‘possibly true’ explanations, and his method is no more than 
a set of injunctions lacking authority — mere personal memf)randa 
about his own iirefcrred way of working. So this is the situation. 
The physics itself cannot justify its own essential mechanistic 
principle, nor can it warrant the assumptions of the method that 
underlie that principle, namely, (i) that there exists in revum naiiirn^ 
entities formally .similar to those Descartes called “.simple natures’*: 
(ii) that if .such do exist, that they are identical with those which 

* “Simple natures'* are not ideas but essential 'lUilal' elements, con- 
stitutive and explanatory, presupposed throiij^hout the whole of Descartes’s 
Metaphy.sics and Natural Philosophy. I'he theory of representative perception 
is, indued, indirect eviilencc of this, for, eliminate simple natures, and there is 
nothing left to be represcntcil in distinct idea, or misrepresented in confused 
ones. Commentators appear to think it sullicient to discuss simple natures 
when treating of his Method, and omit all reference to them thereafter. This 
seems to me regrettable, even thoiigli they but follow Descartes’s example. 
They are mentioned in no other work than the Rcgnlac. Yet the doctrine of 
innate ideas and the epistemology of the Meditations presuppose the existence 
of simple natures. Descartes’s failure to carry them explicitly right through 
his metaphysic and to work out his theory of them in sullicient fulness seems 
to be mainly due to his later interest being dominated by dilViciillies of an 
epistemological rather tl.an an ontological character. 
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Descartes indicated in his own list, and (iii) that his list is exhaustive. 
Nor, on the other hand, can the method (iv) justify its own prescrip- 
tions, or (v) itself establish that our actual cognitive operations are 
of the character described in the Regulae and the Discourse, Descartes, 
of course, considers he has provided justification in the metaphysics 
for these five assumptions of his physics and method. But the part 
of his metaphysics from which their justification is supposed to 
follow, there can be no doubt, calls to be rejected. And from this, it 
follows, that the most favourable verdict that can be returned for his 
Natural Philosophy is that of 'not proven*. But there is good reason 
to maintain (and this seems to be less often perceived) that even were 
his metaphysics acceptable, the Natural Philosophy would still have 
to be rejected. The remainder of this article will be devoted to 
establishing this assertion. 

It is now evident that Descartes's distinction between physics and 
natural philosophy does not consist in a difference in the material 
import of their constituent propositions, but solely in the assertion 
that the propositions of "Natural Philosophy*' are all metaidiysically 
certified while this is true of no proposition in "])hysics'’. When the 
principles of physics (the laws of motion, and thence, all less general 
laws) are shown to follow with necessity from certain conclusions o( 
the metaphysic (Natural Philosophy thus e.xhihiled as a ])rolongatioii 
of metaphysic.s), the certainty of the latter confers on the j)hysic> 
previously and independently elaborated an cxistcutial iin])ort wliic li 
in itself it does not contain and cannot pn)vid(\ Thus I)es''art(.s'>. 
Natural Philo.sophy is a part of his metaphysics /.c., a jxirt of 
that ontological account of the universe, in a sense in which tli»' 
physics is no such part. 

5. Now in order for our exjdanations to be rationally satisfying' 
and to rank as constituent parts of Natural Philosopliy an«l not 
merely as parts of physics, one condition to be complied wilh mii>l 
be that the concepts we select as ‘primitive’ («•/;., those in terms of 
which scientific data are to be described and scientific results are tn 
be formulated) must all be wholly intelligible and ultimate ones. In 
the development of our natural knowledge, then, we must lu vcr 
have recourse to a term who,se character is not clearly compreheiuh *! 
and which cannot be demonstrated (by inetajdiysics) to be literally 
ingredient in the actual constitution of existent Nature. One iinnu- 
diate consequence, then, of Descartes’s application of his univei^al 
method to that part of the existent which is Nature will be tin* 
elimination of all 'occult* qualities, faculties and "substantial forms’', 
and their replacement by certain "simple natures”. Vor no bcnly of 
natural knowledge that is certain can afford to include or depi nJ 
upon such unquestionably confu.sed concepts as those of the "heavi- 
ness** of bodies, the "forms of fire**, a "faculty of burning ”, 
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** vegetative soul" — all essential to scholastic physics; nor even those 
more familiar sensible qualities which uncritical perception inclines 
us to regard as trustworthy. These are, one and all, ‘irrationals'; 
the concepts such phrases express are so confused that no clear and 
certain knowledge can be developed out of them. And the "simple 
natures" which are to replace these confused notions are simple in 
two senses, viz, (i) none is complex (therefore the unique character 
of each can be completely comprehended by a single intuitive act, 
and is not known discursively, i.e,, analytically and progressively, 
through knowledge of their parts or factors, for they have none) ; 
(ii) none is derivative (therefore the unique character of each cannot 
be c^efined in terms of others, and the number of such natures can 
never be reduced). 

II 


(). Descartes does not seem to have given an exhaustive list of the 
natures which he considers promise intelligibility for the conclusions 
in which they appear as terms, and for the conclusions deducible 
from premises in which they so appear. He regards it sufficient to 
give {Regulae, vi, xii) as examples of the ultimate essences materially 
constitutive of existent Nature those named by the words "inde- 
pendence", "universality", "equality", "causality", "straightness", 
"extension", "figure", "motion", "substantiality", "existence", 
"duration" and "unity". Intuition of ‘what it is’ to be one and another 
of these is a prior and indispensable condition for the attainment of 
any natural knowledge. For natural philosophy is to be knowledge 
of actual Nature — iK^t of a jK).ssibly (but not actually) existent 
Nature— and Cartesian metaphysics is to establish with certainty 
that actual Nature is made up of complex unities compo.sed of just 
these ultimate and simj)lc essences. Such then are the physicist’s 
‘alphabet’ ; by recourse to one and another of them he is to spell out 
the significance of all the variety existent in Nature. The assumption 
which it is one of the objects of Descartes’s metaphysics to justify 
is that natural unities would not possess the character they do unless 
there really existed in iiatnra simple natures of precisely these 
kinds. 

The exclusion of determinable qualities of sense (colours, sounds, 
temperatures, pressures, etc.) from his list of simple natures appears 
at first sight a somewhat arbitrary decision on Descartes’s part. For 
such sense-natures also arc "siinj>le" in the same two respects as the 
simple natures he selects. The exclusion of sense-natures is therefore 
significant. Like Descartes himself, all his commentators and 
expositors I have read are content to declare that sense-qualities 
are excluded on account of their "confusedness", and that from con- 
fu.scd terms no clear science can be developed. 
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7. But in a philosophy in which "confusedness** plays so important 
a part, there is good reason for insisting that the concept of con- 
fusedness itself should not be allowed to remain confused, but that 
pains should be taken to make it quite clear. For plainly confusion 
in perception is one thing, confusion in what is perceived quite 
another. Descartes docs not, like so many of his empirical successors, 
confound perceiving with percept. To be sure, if percept be confused, 
perception of it will be so, but we cannot infer from our perceiving 
being unclear that what is ‘given' to be perceived must be so. And 
Descartes certainly seems to regard both, perception and percept, as 
confused. What can be meant, then, by maintaining that all sensory 
qualities of percepts are confused? Neither Descartes nor his com- 
mentators explicitly deal with this question. But from the doctrine 
of simple natures elaborated in the Regitlac we can find material for 
an answer. And his Geometry and the ens<Mnble of his physical treatises 
provide cumulative evidence which Descartes would prcibably regard 
as justifying the exclusion. For the use of simple natures in these 
writings shows unmistakably that the natures he names ''simple*' 
have a characteristic not possessed by sense-natures, l^oth kinds of 
nature are determinable, non-complex, non-derivative, but there lhi*ir 
similarity ends. All natures (simple or comidex) suitable to serve as 
terms of explanation are either “abs«)Iute" or “riflative" in ndation to 
the series of propositions in which they a])])ear and which ronstitules 
the demonstration of the explanation in (piestion (rf. Regulae, vi, xii). 
And the “absolute" term of any such .serit\s if not also a “ uinple 
nature" must be one that can be deduced (in another series of 
intuitions) from one or more natures that “simjili’ ’, the.* “absolute” 
term appearing in that latter series as not an “absolute' but a 
“relative" one, viz., in relation to the alisolute term which is a simple. 
Now in what consists the clearness of simple natun's and the coii- 
fusedness of sen.se-natures (as distinct from clarity and confusion in 
the perception of them, respcTtively) can be mach? evident b\’ con- 
sidering Descartes’s view of the 'relativity' of ndative terms, and 
the determinable character’ of relative ti rms and siiise-natures alike. 
How is it that th(‘ crmfirsedness of sense-natures jirevents om 
elaborating bodi(\s of .science from and abenit them t TIkj j)articularity 
and .specificity ol natural bodie.s is expre.s.sed fjiiitc as definitely by 
the determinateness of sense-natures as it is by the determinatcne.ss of 
its simple natures, the former ‘announcing' the observable presence of 
those bodies, the latter defining tludr real character, 'fhe confusedness 
of .sense- natures, then, cannfit consist in their being indeterminate, for 
they are plainly as determinate in their way as simph? natures are in 
theirs. Why deductive sciences can be constructed from and about 
the latter, but not from and about the former, would appear to be 
becairjc all natures that are important for deduction arc such as 
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fall Mo series each of which contains both ^absolute* and ^relative* 
terms, while natures from which a science cannot be deduced are 
such as cannot form series each containing ^absolute* and 'relative* 
terms. The variable values of a 'relative* term are always expressed 
in relation to some ‘absolute* term taken provisionally as invariable. 
If our natures are “simple** (or complex ones wholly definable by 
simples) then any of them is suitable to serve as the absolute term 
of a series whose other terms are all “relative**, and there are many 
relations discoverable connecting the former with the latter. A 
mechanistic physics consists essentially of propositions stating such 
functional variations and relationships. Now sense-natures arc not of 
this Jiind. No selection from them will form a series of 'absolute* and 
‘relative* terms. There can be no relative terms among sense-natures 
because there are no absolute ones. No doubt, since each sense- 
nature is determinable, the determinates falling under it will be 
related inter se. But this shows only that they are variable natures, 
not that they are “relative** in De.scartes’s special sense. It does not 
show that they can be related to some “absolute term** which is also 
a simple nature, or which can, in turn, be related to another which is 
a simple nature. Consequently, systematic bodies of science (geo- 
metry, physics) expressing relations between determinate values (jf 
“absolute** terms and correlative values of “relative** terms, can be 
deduced from simple natures, but not from sense-nature^. Hence, 
there are no sciences of colours and sounds as such, parallel with the 
sciences of shapes and motions. The simple natures to which bodies 
in motum are reducible thus make possible the discovery of laws 
connecting, e.g,, their volumes with their motions, in a way in which 
laws cannot be discovered connecting the colour, sound, temperature 
which sensibly appear as belonging to those moving bodies. How far- 
reaching are the consequences of this distinction between simple and 
sense-natures we shall see most fully when considering the views 
Descartes eventually regards as established concerning the nature 
of our Natural Knowledge and the character of all material existents 
and their changes. 

8. If wc allow provisionally all these requirements of his method, 
the way is open for Descartes to construct a thoroughgoing mech- 
anistic account of Nature. This accompli.shment depends upon two 
'identifications*, viz., the reduction of all matter to space and the 
reduction of all vital activity to locomotion. Nature is to be exhibited 
as being in every respect and in every region one vast mechanism. 
All diversity in Nature is purely formal and quantitative. Accordingly, 
it contains no ‘irrational* factors, but is so constituted as to be com- 
pletely intelligible. What is regarded as an irreducible variety of 
chemical elements and modes of synthesis in inorganic chemistry 
iirc really so many parts of three-dimensional space occupying deter- 
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minate though relative positions and capable of a variety of motions 
differently directed and varying in velocity. Likewise, there are no 
ultimate qualitative differences among organisms. No property that 
an organism possesses persistently and independently of our percep- 
tion will resist exhaustive analysis into a combination of some or 
other geometrical and kinematical ‘natures*. So Descartes's biology, 
as well as his physics, is thoroughly mechanistic. And this is likewise 
true of those organic bodies that embody selves, viz,, human bodies. 

Ill 

9. It remains to examine critically the consequences following 
from these two wholesale reductions. In the first place, it follows 
that the identification of matter with space is to be regarded nf)t 
only as a convenient postulate of physics but as a literal truth about 
the most ultimate character of all Nature, therefore as being a 
conclusion of metaphysics. To point out then, as we certainly may, 
that this identification (or substitution) has made possible more, 
and more important, results in physics than any other postulate 
except that of the conservation of energy, contributes just nothing 
towards establishing the certainty, or even the probable truth, of 
that metaphysical conclusion.* \Vc may admit that so thorough a 
geometrization of matter has the advantage of enabling thi^ ]>hysicisi 
to avoid all dependence on “occult*’ qualities, powers, faculties or 
“substantial forms" in his explanations. Ihit the value of this 
attainment is gravely compromised by thi^ condition under which 
the avoidance is effected, 'fhe geometrical and kinematical nature'^ 
into which Nature is analysed may well l)e all completely intelhgibh . 
But Descartes’s account of the partitioning of the single substance 
that is all .space into an array of separate, individual “hodh's” 
{res extensac) persistently identical and interacting one with a]H)llnT, 
is .surely as unintelligible as any “.substantial form’’! h'or thi reduc- 
tion of matter to space alone entails neilluT the exisleiice of a 
plurality of particular bodies nor movement among them. Tlv 
existence of a mode, it is true, <‘ntail.s the existence of its siibstaiicc: 
but the existence of a substance does not entail that it has iiualo 

* The ultimacy daimcvl for this metaphysu al cnuchi>*ion has, for its i \)isl‘'- 
mological counterpart, the view that the sciences of pure inatheniatirs aiifl 
rational mechanics are parts of Philosophy. 'Hie facts that the laws nf 
sciences arc a(lcf[uato to explain are not phenomenal, but ‘ontal'; to kiiuw 
these laws is thus to know the ultimate constitution of om^ part of the universe. 
iJe.scartes's pi^itioii is not that of ;m 'epistemological idealist', for thougli lie 
hoId.s that we are never directly apprehensive of Nature (in perception or in 
conception), there is a Nature inde[>cndcnt of those ideas for its character 
and existenc e, to which they refer. The (act that then* exists an iiulepentlnit 
Nature in this .sense it was one of the principal aims of his motajiliysic tu 
establish. 
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(cf. God). And further, motion on the part of a mode entails that the 
mode is extended, for a mode to be of a certain shape or of a certain 
size does not entail that it must move. The motion of moving bodies, 
then, does not stand to the ultimate attribute of which those bodies 
are modes in the same relation as their determinate shapes and 
sizes stands to that attribute (viz., spatiality). Hence for Descartes, 
both the particularity and the motion of natural bodies is extraneous 
to space. Though determinable into a manifold of determinate 
parts (“bodies”), space itself is not such a manifold. Its determinable 
character docs not entail its actual determination into just those 
particular volumes (more or less regular cubes, spheres, etc.), each 
‘'constant”, admitting of neither expansion nor contraction, which 
this, that and the other body we perceive really are, according to 
Descartes. The possibility of a partitioning and diversification of a 
homogeneous and individual space into a plurality of volumes each 
having its definite and constant quantity therefore remains to be 
demonstrated. Unless this is done, the reduction of matter to space 
is a futile proposal. It cannot be even a 'convenient postulate’ for 
physics, for physics requires a plurality of diverse rc$ extensae, and 
not merely an individual, homogeneous space. And even more futile 
would it be to propose the reduction as a conclusion acceptable to 
metaphysics. 

10. So the partitioning of a homogeneous space into separate and 
diverse bodies, and the occurrence <jf various motions on their part, 
nuisl be due to something besides the properties of space itself. 
And it is a stroke of creative genius in Descartes to have attempted 
to explain both numerical diversity (partitioning of space) and all 
types of change (viz., of state, place and behaviour) by means of 
one principle. Since space is static, it cannot diversify itself: neither 
can it generate motions. And until space is diversified, there is 
nothing (o move. Motion therefore must be imported into space, 
which, for Descartes, means that it must be “imparted” by God’s 
volition. 

But what is this language to mean? To be sure, the ‘importation’ 
or the "impartation” cannot be imagined, and we must not try to 
imagine it. But if this mechanistic metaphysic is to be rationally 
satisfying, the ‘importation’ must be conceivable, clearly and dis- 
tinctly so. But in vain do wo try to conceive it. So, though the 
attempt to explain numerical diversity, formal dissimilarity and 
change of bodies by means of one and the same ‘nature’ (motion) 
is a stroke of constructive genius, here again the value of the attempt 
is hopelessly compromised wdien the condition under which the 
diversity and change are asserted possible turns out to be one that 
we cannot clearly conceive. And this inconceivability announces 
further confusions, and indeed inconsistencies. 
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If we try the expedient of supposing ‘God*s imparting of a constant 
quantity of motion* to be only a seventeenth-century theological way 
of expressing what we to-day should mean by saying that it it ‘just 
an ultimate fact’ that where space is there is motion, actual or 
potential, then four things would follow, (i) The ‘constancy* in 
quantity of motion in Nature (which Descartes claimed to ‘deduce* 
as a necessary consequence of the constancy of God*s will) will also 
have to be ‘just an ultimate fact*, (ii) The ‘ultimate fact* of motion in 
the world will be a ‘brute* fact, and as such will express a limit to the 
demand of reason for satisfaction. And this should mean that its 
‘ultimacy* is self-evident. Put if we reflect on the connexion between 
‘motion* and ‘space* do we not find that motion is less ultimate than 
space? For it depends uptm space, and not space upon it. And do 
we not also find that their connexion is neither necessary nor fully 
intelligible? (iii) To speak of “imparting** a constant quantity (jf 
motion to that which is not already and intrinsically 'in motion’ is 
to fall back on a metaphor that is both vague anti signiliiantly 
applicable only to a ‘microscopic’ systtun, not to a ‘macn)scopic* one. 
For if it can mean anything to say that a constant (juaniity of 
motion is “imparted** to all space, it certainly does not mean any- 
thing which explains how all space should be partitioned into an 
array of spatial particulars. If, on the other hand, it is a microscopic 
system into which Descartes means moticni to have l)(*<*n imj)arted, 
so that what is declared “constant** is not an undistributed total (.if 
any sort, but a totality made up of parUcnlar movements, variou.s 
di.stributed throughout all space, — then his ‘ex|)lanation’ involves a 
vicious circle. For, even theoretically, there could be no dislribulion 
of particular motions apart from tlie existeiua; of j)arti( ulai bodie.< 
(modes of space) whose motions they are. Hence this inti*rpretation 
presupposes a plurality of “bodies” existent. Hut it is motion that 
is supposed to effect the splitting up of the homogeneous sub'^lance 
that is all space into such spread of j)articular “b(Klies”. lurn it 
about, then, as we may, tJiis phrase of “(iod s im])arting niotiun 
to matter” seems devoid of a meaning tJiat is at once clear and 
consistent with Descartes's other assertions. 'I'hc diversity and the 
identity implied in the conception of a nniltiplicity of individual 
bodies in motion turns out to have been only ])oslulated; their 
existence has not been demonstrated, even within the j)rovisions of 
his own theory of what demonstration consists in. 

II. Fiom this single space modified into an indefinite number of 
volumes (“bodies”), Descartes deduces three con.sequences of far- 
reaching importance; viz., that there are no atoms, no vacua (empty 
.spaces) and no bodies that contract or expand. Just as Nature 
conseiTes tiiroughout time the total quantity of motion origiiuiUy 
transmitted to it, .so each body conscrv'cs throughout time, without 
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increase or decrease, that definite quantity of space which defines 
its volume. From Descartes's peculiar conception of matter, these 
three consequences follow logically enough. But, we shall see, when 
the implications of the notion of a persistent and interacting natural 
body become explicit, as they do when he attempts explanations 
of relatively determinate types of physical behaviour, he is compelled 
to introduce explanatory characteristics incompatible with the 
purely formal determinations of extension and motion. 

Since there is one dimension which is 'the' dimension of each body, 
no body can literally expand or contract. Yet it is convenient to 
speak of bodies contracting and expanding, and a suitable meaning 
for such speech can be provided within the terms of our purely 
geoifletrical Nature. To speak of a gas or a sponge as "expanded" 
presupposes that not one but many bodies are in question. The 
particles of the body "expanding" have been separated by greater 
distances than those which separated them previously. Consequently, 
the interstices between those particles have become filled with other 
matter. Thus in expansion there is no alteration in the real, defining 
extension of the "expanded" body, only a displacement of its com- 
ponent parts. And that a vacuum is impossible is evident directly 
matter is identified with space. The conclusion that there can be no 
region of space unfilled with space is self-evident. All we may mean 
by "empty space" then is space unfilled with its previous or with 
expected content. And .since there are no ‘gaps' or ‘interstices’, space 
is a continuous plcninn, and intiniteiy divisible. Therefore there can 
be no atoms, for an atom, though imperceptibly small, would have 
some extensity, md so set a limit to the divisibility of space. 

12. Now such a literally absolute gcometrization of matter as this 
shows that, quite aj)art from Descartes’s failure to explain indi- 
viduation of sjiace into bodies by motion, any possible attempt to do 
so inust end in failure, b'or there is nothing in the merely determinable 
character of space t») ].necliule any number of identically determinate 
modes from co-existing coincidentally. Given, say, a cubical or 
spherical body of definite extensity, there could be any mimber of 
other cubes or spheres simultaneously coincident with it, any one 
of which may as legitimately be accounted a ‘particular body* as 
any other. But one characteristic of everything that is ‘a body' is 
that it excludes the simultaneous presence of another. Yet argument 
hy congruence of j^roperties in gecunetry proceeds on the assumption 
that any number of coincident ligiiros can co-exist in the same space. 
So even bad Descartes’s account of the partitioning of space accounted 
satisfactorily ftu* the particularity of jxirticiilar res exteusai\ he would 
still be far from having fulfilled the minimum requirements of a 
theory theoretically capable of explaining the simplest types of 
^pchanical change iKcurrent natural bodies. For all the reduction 
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really allows him (as distinct from what he supposed it gave him) is 
a static ‘spread’ of a quality that could be split into a number of 
volumes having definite quantity and a definite boundary, each of 
which is necessarily of infinite divisibility and each of which could 
stand in different spatial relations to others at different dates. With 
so little as this provided, it is plainly impossible to explain even so 
simple a natural occurrence as a particle moving in a straight line. 
For even though motion is "relative” for Descartes, it is the same 
particle that must be differently situated at different dates, i.e., the 
determinate quantity of extension and determinate configuration 
which define the particle originally must persist through the time 
the body is said ‘to be moving*. Such persistence is as essential as 
particularity and determinateness to the individuality of ‘the* body. 
But if we add to space the further ‘static* characteristics of deter- 
minateness and particularity, still ‘persistence* cannot be defined by 
them. This character required in order that a res extensa should not 
merely ‘be so-and-so* but should "remain constant** throughout 
indefinite time, is unavoidably introduced by the further, non- 
geometrical consideration that motion in time occurs to res extensae. 
But again, though kinematics requires persistence in particles, that 
persistence cannot be deduced from either simple nature, "motion" 
or "extension". To be sure, "unity** and "duration** are equally 
simple natures with these, and Descartes's metaphysics assures us 
that both pairs express genuine characteristics of Nature. All four 
are distinctly conceivable. Unity, however, is one thing, duration 
another. And ‘to preserve the same unity throughout duration' is 
other than both. Yet it might be held that from ‘unity and duration’, 
'unity in duration* is dcclucible. If, then, this is l)escartes's real 
justification for supposing a plurality of particular, determinate and 
persistent bodies for his kinematics then we may agree that the 
supposition is provided for by the principles of his metaphysic. Ihit 
it is not provided in the way Descartes himself asserts, for it is not 
provided by the existence of God and his volition, nor by space 
alone, nor by space and motion alone, nor by all together. Hence the 
declaration, "Qii'on me donne I'etendue et le moiivemcnt et je vais 
refaire le monde" is, even for a Cartesian, an impo.ssible boast. 

13. Not only is the way in which Descartes tries to establish the 
persistence of res extensae unintelligible and unacceptable (though 
it can be established intelligibly and legitimately), but he speedily 
forgets the purely geometrical character of his Mechanism in his 
physical treatises, and assigns further characteristics to res extensae 
which cannot be justified from the provisions of the "mathematisme 
universcl". For though the reduction of matter to .space be so inter- 
preted as to allow for j)ersistent particulars,* it cannot be interpreted 
to allow for a matter consisting of particulars that are relatively 
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active and passive in their transactions. Yet, as Leibniz pointed out, 
the language of impact used by Descartes in his physics and pre- 
supposed by his laws of motion, involves more than persistence. It 
requires also ‘resistance’, and this requires 'force* or ‘energy’ of some 
kind as its ground. It was probably in his anxiety to avoid anything 
that could be suspected of being a “substantial form*’ that led him 
to regard motions as occurring without expenditure of energy. 
Potentialities, however, must be included among the minimum of 
explanatory characteristics, besides determinable natures. For in his 
])hysics, Descartes speaks of motion being tramferred from one body 
to another on the occasion of their “impact*’ (choc) in a manner 
that certainly implies that bodies expend energy. It is plain that 
“mdtion’’ is being used here equivocally; viz., as the cause of a given 
change of place (i.e., as “force”) and as the change itself (translatio) 
which is effect. And although we do not commit the all too easy 
blunder of imagining ‘microscopic’ motions on the analogy of 
‘macroscopic* ones (c.g., like the sensibly apparent movement of a 
marble travelling along a surface), still, the double sense of motion as 
“impelling force” and as “change of situation” remains. What then 
has God “imparted”? If only capacity or motive force, then its 
actualization into discrete motions is not, and cannot be, accounted 
for by a wholly geometrical Nature. If it is actual motion, then bodies 
an* devoid of energy and it is sensele.s.s to speak of “impelling forces” 
and change due to “impact”, for this will be the language of sub- 
stantial forms. If both have been “imparted”, then motion is not a 
simple nature and not a nature distinctly conceived, but no more 
tlian two images (c.g., of ‘muscular effort’ and ‘sensible movement’), 
therefore cmjjhatically something confused. 

i.|. I'or these reasons we should doubt gravely whether Descartes’s 
metaphysics of Nature could give the complete rational satisfaction 
lie promised, however felicitously the geometrization of Nature might 
work out in detail. Ihit as we pass from bodies of less to those of 
greater complexity in organization and function, we find the geo- 
metrization ill fitted to explain the concepts through which biological 
changes are described. From the first major identification of matter 
with space, a second great reduction follows. All variety and com- 
plexity exhibited in the behaviour of animate bodies, or inferable 
from it, is identified with sets of integrated motions occurrent in 
relatively permanent groupings of inanimate bodies, viz., in the 
animars organs. This reduction of vital activity to movements in 
i^pace is, of course, already contained in the methodological postulate 
and metaphysical princij)le that all change is ‘mechanical’. Mechanism 
therefore commits Descartes to explaining to the veriest detail every 
type of change occurrent in every kind of living body (c.g., anatomi- 
<^al, physiological, habitual, instinctive, sensory and imaginative) in 
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terms of reactions that are movements on the part of organs or 
glands or of fluids such as the blood or "animal spirits". The anatomy 
and physiology of this Natural Philosophy are thus all in line with, 
and extend, its celestial and terrestrial physics. The animate body 
or "machine" is differentiated from inanimate matter in no essential 
respect. No “vital" or "organic" characteristic may be introduced, 
for this would be to deliver up natural science to a detested "sub- 
stantial form" ! Animate body differs from inanimate only in involv- 
ing the more frequent occurrence of regular kinds of interaction 
between its parts, hence in involving a much greater degree of inter- 
dependence between those parts. The modes of reaction characteristic 
of organic bodies, usually involving chemical natures — flexion of 
limbs, contraction of muscles, pumping by the heart, digestion by 
the alimentary canal, secretion by the liver, etc. — may well be 
mechanically explicable along lines analogous with those by which 
expansion and contraction in inanimate bodies were explained. So, 
too, bodily fluids may be susceptible of treatment analogous to that 
of light and heat. Whether such changes and more complicated ones 
arc explicable ‘mechanistically* is matter of dispute among con- 
temporary physiologists. But even the ‘mechanists’ among them 
would require a much more elaborate and less ‘pure’ form of 
Mechanism than that which Descartes envisaged. Descartes, how- 
ever, cannot dispense with such physical characteristics as resistance, 
impact, expenditure of forc<?, and these, we saw, are but foreign 
currency in a wholly geometrical Nature. 

The objections to Cartesian mechanism culminate and show np 
most convincingly in his account of those animate bodies that (?mbody 
selves. His psycho-physics is principally C(nicerned to exjdain the 
bodily conseqiK'nces of volition (/.c,, the self's aj)|)areiit action v)n its 
body) and the causation of perceptive and affective^ experience 
the apparent action of matter on the self). I'he explanalions 
require that, in the latter case, after a series of nervous excitations 
have occurred, a mechanical impress is mad(! on a central physical 
organ (the pineal gland), whereupon there ensues an event that is 
physical but mental. How this should be possible if matter and mind 
arc totally disparate and not interactive, we need ncjt n*)vv inquire. 
In one particular class of cases, viz., human bodies, a connexion 
more than temporal and less than causal docs, De.scartcs maintained, 
relate mental states and bodily changes. His explanation does enable 
us to substitute for the imprecise question, "How can there be a 
‘substantial union’ of a conscious substance with a mode of matter?”, 
the seemingly preciser one, "How can a conscious substance be ‘con- 
tinually present to' the pineal gland?" But the reformulation facili- 
tates no .-ohition. Is not the "presence’’ as unintelligible as the 
"union"? Since the .self is not extended or spatially situated, to 
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speak of it as being "present to" the pineal gland, or of that organ 
being "the seat of the soul", is to speak in misleading metaphor, 
since its meaning rests on an analogy whose terms are perforce both 
spatial. 

15. The implications of the conceptual reduction of matter to 
space on the one hand, and the implications of what is taken to be 
disclosed in sense-perception on the other, instead of being mutu- 
ally supporting, openly declare their incompatibility, and there- 
with demand the rejection of mechanism. Descartes regards the 
existential and qualitative distinctness of self and body to be a 
distinction in fact — a "real distinction" and not a "distinction of 
reasqp”. A mctaphysic that is rationally satisfying must therefore 
preserve in all its particular explanations the full import of their 
distinction. Now, that the two partners in this substantial union are 
necessarily distinct (in character and existence) is certified by resort 
to sensation. Hut sensation, on Descartes’s view, is possible only 
because self is united with a body. Their ** union" however is not 
distinctly conceivable but only confusedly felt. This being so, one 
wonders how any piece of certain knowledge could be based upon it. 
Descartes certainly maintains that sensations really occur, he denies 
only that they are ever clear. The sense-natures sensed in those 
states are intrinsic to them as "confused" states, therefore the 
qualitative characteristic must be taken seriously. But, although the 
intn^luction of embodied selves is a necessary condition for explain- 
ing the (ie facto ‘qualitas’ of simsation, it is not a suflicient one. For 
that ‘qualitas’ can hn explained neither by matter nor by mind. 
There is no intelligible ri*lation between moving particles and the 
'qualitas' on the one hand, nor between activities of pure conception 
and volition and the ‘qualitas’ on the other. Siiuv natural bodies 
arc wholly formal and quantitative, how should they appear to be 
characterized as they are not? And since the only cognitive activity 
uf the self is concejitual, how slunild the self be able to "suffer" 
such confusi'd affections? The r<mfu.sedness of sensory awareness 
cannot be accounted for In* the nature of either partner in the 
transaction, so its occurrence must be regarded as inexplicable or as 
‘an ultimate fact’. Such a result must clearly be a grave defect in 
a mctaphysic designed to provide rational satisfaction. Since the 
qualitas’ exhibited in sense-natures is essential to sensations, and 
since tlie occurrence of sensations constitute the situations that evoke 
pure thought activity, Descartes may agree with Kant that all 
knowledge begins in sense-expcrionce. Init not that sense-experience 
^ver contributes anything to that which is known. And since .sense- 
natures arc due neither to the self nor the body, but to the e 7 }iboJh 
("substantial union") of self by matter, sensation must be 
regarded as 'emergent*, and (in common with the ‘embodiment’) as 
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totally unintelligible. So much Descartes is compelled to admit. We 
know that self and body are connected, but not how they are con- 
nected. And here, surely, inconsistency overreaches itself, for, in his 
letter to Jilisabeth (164.5) Descartes had assigned to "the union of 
soul and body” a place among the simple natures! What we have, 
indeed, under cover of a simple nature, is the undisguisable presence 
of a full-blown "substantial form”, entrenched in tlie very citadel 
of Cartesianism. 

In the end, then, the collapse w-ould seem as complete as collapse 
could be. Is it not peculiarly ironical, therefore, that a majority of 
Descartes’s admirers should select his universal mechanism as 
attesting his principal merit in metaphysics? 
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GOETHE’S PHENOMENOLOGICAL METHOD 

Professor FRITZ HEINEMANN 

Eleusis scrvcat, quod ostcndat rcviscntibus. 

“Ich dcnkc auch, die Beliandlang ist gut; es ist Mcthode darin," 

(To Eckermann, February i, 1827.) 

Nothing makes the (jccupation with the great minds of the past 
mor(i attractive tlian the fact that with the change in the whole 
situation of tlie present time, with the maturing of one's own 
personality, they appear in a new light and present themselves in 
rejuvenated shape. I had a curious experience of this kind, when 
it occurred to me during the investigation of some phenomenological 
problems, that (iocthe, though ignorant of the name, had employed 
a definitely plien(uuenolf)gical method. In occupying myself now 
with the revealing of this fact, it will be my leading principle to 
understand (luethe through himself, and 1 shall try not to adapt 
his meanings to my own theories. This is a principle which many 
of the critics have transgressed, notably the authfT of the most 
thorough analysis yet undertaken of Goethe's UypJiauomeu/'^ I 
cannot start from this very able writer’s premise that Goethe's 
Urphiimmen is identical with the Platonic Idea, nor can I assume 
with her that his method was not empirical but idealistic, since it 
pro(luc(‘d its object as an Idea. We must forgot both Plato and 
the contrast of empiricism and idealism ; for what Goethe meant by 
ihc UrplniiiO))iCn can only be cleared up from the whole of his 
leaching ctuicerning phenomena. What, tlien, was Goethe’s pheno- 
menological inetliod? 

We shall understand it best if wc contrast it with other modes of 
procedure to which it is op])osed. So far is Cioethe from finding his 
starting-p(unt in pure thought, and educing its object from it, 
that lie scoffs at men wlio begin with a theory and only afterwards 
go on to (‘xamine experi<‘nce. “Theories,” he .says, "are usually the 
rash utterances (.)f an impatient intelligence, that would gladly be 
clone with phenomena, and so puts in their place images, concepts, 
even words. One suspects, one even sees, that this is a mere make- 
5^hift; but arc not passion and partisanship always lovers of make- 
shifts? And rightly so, since they need them so thoroughly.”- 

' Elisabeth (mV/Ai’.s* n uvJ dir pLitottischff Idrr. Giessen, 

“u.b 

* ^•oithes va(inwissnisrh{ijiluhe Srhtijtct}, ed. by Steiner, Vol. IV, Part 2, 
P- 37b; referred to suKsetpicntly as St. 
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“Theory as such is of no value, except in so far as it enables us to 
believe in the interconnection of the phenomena/*^ 'Hie mind does 
not apprehend the essence of things, but it substitutes symbols, 
images, concepts, for reality, which in themselves are senseless 
if they do not refer to what is real. Only for him who is in possession 
of the phenomena is theory of value as revealing their connections. 

Hypothesis, as the foundation of theoretical physics, as it was 
first developed by the atomists, falls under the same condemnation. 
“Hypotheses arc lullabies with which the teacher soothes his pupils 
to sleep. The thoughtful and faithful observer grows increasingly 
conscious of his limitations, for he perceives that the more know- 
ledge extends the more numerous are the problems that emerge. 
“To rid the human mind of an hypothesis that has unduly restricted 
it, forcing it to observe erroneously and to combine falsely, to muse 
instead of seeing, to sophisticate instead of judging, is already to 
render it an inestimable service. Henceforth it secs the phenomena 
with greater openness of mind, in other relations and interconnec- 
tions, orders them after its own manner, and once more gets the 
chance to err after its own manner, a chance that is invaluable 
if it soon succeeds in perceiving its error.”) He recognizes, of course, 
that science cannot proceed without hypotheses, but he regards them 
as a scaffolding which should be taken down when the building is 
completed, and which must not be mistaken lor the building itself. 
Newton’s “hypotheses non fing</’ is repeated to ensure the mind’s 
freedom of aspects: “All hypotheses hinder the aua0€copi(jfi6^, tlu* 
reconsideration of the phenomena in (juestion, their examination 
from all sides. ”4 

This examination from all sides is essential, because phenomena are 
inexhaustible, infinite; hence every mode of representation (Vonlcl- 
limgsart) — and this includes tlicory, hypotheses, system — represents 
a limitation that is undesirable. It would, however, be a coni])lete 
misunderstanding of (loetlie to interpret him as wishing to dispense 
with all such modes of representation. On the contrary, he endorses 
Schiller’s remarks that “the natural sciences have hitherto erred in 
two directions: in confining nature within the limits of their theories, 
and in allowing objects to restrict the powers of thouglit.” Fhis is 
not the indecision of weakness, of inability to realize himself and to 
reach the essence of things, but of strength, of the deep insight, that 
no one perspective, nor one man, but only tlu^ total i)erspectivcs 
of all mankind can suffice for the apprehension of truth. 1 1 is reiiuu ks 
to Reinhold* “In the course of time every possible opinion ])resents 
itself to us, partly ns jmKluctive, partlj' as historical,” and t<» 

» Op. cit.. p. 357. » op. cii., p. 358. 3 Op. cit., i>. .W- 

4 Works, Weimar t-dition. Section TI, Vf»l. 13. p. .131, n-fiTieil l«i subsi ' 
qiiently :is \V..\. II. ^ In ;l letter dali-il January 
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Jacobi: 'T for my part, considering the many different tendencies 
ot my being, cannot be satisfied with one single mode of thought,” 
define the universality of Goethe lying midway between the archi- 
tectonical-creative universality of the great ”uomo universale” of 
the Renaissance and Hegel's constnictive-historical universalism, 
which apprehends every shape of nature and history as a moment 
in the one metaphysical process. It is, in other words, a universality 
of observation, and examination of things from all sides. It is in this 
freshness of outlook, this diversity of aspects, and inexhaustible 
wealth of observations that Goethe's greatness lies. No metaphysic, 
no system arises in this way. Cioetlie would emphatically repudiate 
both — ^but just as little does it end in a mere chaos of aphorisms; 
rather arc all his utterances, as phases of one concentric world, 
supported by a single constructive law. * 

Goethe's scepticism is directed against theory, against hypothesis 
and other modes of representation, against the proneness of weak 
minds to generalize rashly from a single observation. But its deeper 
significance first beccjines apparent from his rejection of the quantita- 
iive method, for thereby it repudiates the standpoint of exact science 
in liiiropc since Pythagoras. In sharp opposition to the belief which, 
through the influence of Descartes, has become the ruling principle 
of modern thought, namely, that it is the task of science to sub- 
stitute quantitative descriptions for qualitative ones, he puts the 
antithesis: “It is a false notion that a phrase or a mathematical 
formula can ever take the place of, or set aside, a phenomenon.”* 
“A i)henomcnon that cannot be measured still remains a phenome- 
non. “3 This does not mean that the mathematical method is dis- 
pensed with. On the contrary, it is treated with the greatest respect; 
it is even extolled as the model of scientific method.4 What is denied 
is siiujily its claim to be the sole instrument of scientific knowledge, 
fhe real motive of Goethe’s opjx)sition to it is his desire to preserve 
the phenomenal datum in its living, unanalysed concreteness, in 
its quality. The fundamental difference between Goethe's science 
and mathematical science is that it is qualitative, not quantitative 
science, that it heaves the qualities in themselves intact, that it 
<loes not reduce them to quantities. And should his science prove 
false in most of its asst’riions, it would still have its methodological 
significance in this regard. It is the presupix)sition of the mathe- 
matical view tit the world that all ptissibilitics of order must be. 
merely of a formal nature. As against this Goethe’s view rests on 
the implicit assumption that there are, besides the mathematical 

‘ llt)w near Goethe actually comes to llcgel’s historical conception may be 
gathered from an interesting remark to Schiller, in a letter of January 24, 
^708 {Heel., Vol. II. p. 242). “ W.A. 11 , Vol. II, p. oS. 

' I •‘tier to Schiller, veferred to al)«>\e. 4 W.A. ll. Vid. ii, p. 7S. 
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and logical orders, others grounded in the nature of the contents. 
At any rate, the place of Goethe's science on the “globus intel- 
lectualis" is only to be fixed after having recognized the need of a 
basic science of content. 

It follows as a necessary consequence of this rejection of quantita- 
tive physics that Goethe's investigation cannot be a causal one, 
but must refuse to regard the causal principle as the ruling principle 
of order among phenomena. Not that he ignored the concept, as 
Emil du Bois-Reymond accused him of doing ; indeed, he regarded 
it as “the most innate, most essential of notions.*' But he saw, as 
Schiller expressed it, that “with regard to relation it is the everlasting 
aim of Rationalism to ask for the causality of phenomena and to 
connect everything as cause and effect, a most commendable and 
necessary undertaking for science, but one that also may become 
pernicious through one-sidedness. I am referring here to your 
essay criticizing above all this abuse of the search for the causal 
determination of phenomena. Rationalism seems to fail here chielly 
through the scantiness of its survey, which embraces only the length, 
not the breadth of nature.”* it was (ioetlu‘*s desire to surv(‘y 
nature in its breadth as well as in its length, and not to destroy the 
indivisible phenomenon by a false abstraction of the understanding, 
which treats as separate factors a cause and effect that actually 
constitute a single process. “Man in thinking errs particularly when 
inquiring after cause and effect; the two togi'ther constitute th(‘ 
indissoluble phenomenon. He who recognizes this is on the right 
path to effective action.” “It is rightly said that the phenomenon is a 
consequence without a ground, an effect without a cause. It is hard 
for men to find cau.ses and effects because lh(*y are so .'^implc that 
they elude their view.”^ lie associates himself here with tlu* (In eks, 
who never spoke of causes or effects in their descriptions or lepoiis, 
but simply presented the phenomenon itself. ^ If the prechaninanct* 
of the concepts of cau.se and functicai in modern Kur(>p(*an thought 
has resulted in the lo.'^s not merely of the vulion of substance but 
of the substantiality of man himself, (his is cleaily an attempt to 
restore to man his heritage of substantial being. Hence the quest iuii 
here asked is not what arc the causes, but u /n?/ arc the condilum 
under which the phenomena appear. Their sequences and antecedents, 
their recurrence in innumerable different circumstances, their 
sameness and their diversity, are observed and admitted, their 
determinations are recognized and determined again by the liuinaii 
mind .4 

* Letter, dated January 19, 1798. 

= St., \'oI. IV, l\'irt 2, p. 372. 3 W.A. 11, \'ol. II, p. 37^- 

4 Cf. Eyjdhning and WiszcnsJiaJt. Sec lluyiiaclicr; Goethe s Philosophic tuo' 
seinen Werken^ p. 159. 
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This negative attitude, the refusal to begin with theory or hypo- 
thesis, term, concept, or mode of representation {Vorsiellungsart), 
with number, mechanical motion, or causality, determines at the 
same time the positive direction of Goethe's inquiry. 

(i) His method is phenomenol-ogical, firstly, in starting with the 
phenomenon itself, i.e, with the empirical phenomenon as it is given 
in sense-perception, when, for example, we observe under certain 
determinate conditions the colours that appear on a white screen 
when the light is refracted through a prism. I'hese empirical pheno- 
mena are in the first instance naively accepted, or are at least not 
subjected to critical reflection. The standpoint is thus definitely 
empirical, though it is better not to prejudge it by labelling it 
Empiricism, as Schiller did. It is not hcllenic, nor mediaeval, but 
specifically modern. Goethe agrees with the Positivists in his demand 
that men shall confine themselves to the knowable and begin with 
as exact a description of the phenomena as possible, as he does also 
in his concept of truth, but he parts company with them in his 
desire to maintain the phenomena as they are, and not to resolve 
them into quantities or analyse them into their simplest elements 
(“simple ideas’ ’). and notably in his refusal to give the central place 
to the concept of relation. In starting with the phenomenally given, 
he is associating himself with Kant, though also differing from 
him. Both insist that knowledge begins with experience, yet does 
not arise out of experience.* And it is evident that Goethe has in 
mind Kant’s doctrine of the independent activity of mind over and 
above the given matter of sense, when he emphasizes the creative 
independent forct' <»f mental powers by which experience is ordered 
and formed. Yet the two differ essentially in detail. Kant begins 
with the chaos of .sensations, out of which the mind constructs a 
world by its immanent principles of order. Por Goethe, on the other 
hand, experience is no brute fact, but has already from the first 
an immanent order. Yhc subject is not ojiposeil to its object, for it 
is not yet distinguished from it. (ioethe lives in the perceptually 
given, at a level at whicli the two are not \*et separated. The process 
of knowing consists for him in a progressive clarification of this 
material, in which “every seeing (Ansclicu) becomes an observing 
[Bctrachtcn), every observing becomes a meditating every 

meditating becomes a connecting (Vcrknilpfen), so that we may 
actually be said to theorize whenever we look at the world 
attentively.''^ 

The complex and difficult question “Goethe and Kant” cannot be 
solved in an incidental manner. But it is important to recognize that, 
despite their similar points of departure, the two move on entirely 

» W.A. If, Vol. ir. p. 49. 

1 Vorwortzur Farbenlchre, W.A. II, Vol. i, p. xii. 
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different planes, have different aims, directions, and interests. The 
fact that after a notable alternation of approaches and recoils, 
Goethe finally rejects Kantianism, because it is not able to reach 
the object, indicates the real difference in their points of view. 
Goethe lives in devotion to objects ; he seizes them, they possess him. 
What he says of Rahel, that she did not judge of objects, but seized 
hold of them, is more profoundly true of himself. To begin with 
the phenomenon means, for him, to begin at a level at which subject 
and object are one. 

Goethe holds that men have so far neglected the nearest thing. 
This nearest factor he supposes to be the appearance of which we 
are ourselves aware at any moment, and of which we might demand 
that it should explain itself if we penetrated decj)ly into it. Coloui\ for 
example, has been overlooked as an elementary natural phenomenon. 
“Do not look for something behind the phenomena; they them- 
selves are the doctrine.” “The highest point of view would be to 
recognize that all fact is already theory. The blue of the heavens 
makes known to us the law of chromatics.”* An attitude of deepest 
modesty is expressed in the words: “To be equal to objects in their 
whole breadth means learning; to penetrate their depth means 
discovering. ”2 Never have phenomena been considered more seriously 
nor been perceived in greater abundance. 

( 2 ) Goethe*s method is phenomenological, secondly, in proceeding 
through phenomena. Tliis procedure follows a definite rule. Kven its 
starting-point is not indifferent, for not every phenomenon affords 
a suitable beginning. “Phenomena are of no value unless they yi(‘l(l 
us a deeper or fuller insight into nature, or unless we can apply them 
to some usc.''3 Their value lies in their fruitfulness, either for know- 
ledge or for action. Here, however, the question arises: What makes 
the phenomenon reliable? To this Goethe replies: ”One phenomenon, 
one experiment, proves nothing; it is but a link in a longer chain, 
that has significance only in a whole. ... No phenomenon is self- 
explanatory; only a larger number, viewed as a wliolc, methodically 
ordered, yield at least something that could rank as a theory. 

By the production of an ordered sequence of phenomena what is 
subjective is eliminated, and what is objective is reached. Goethes 
phenomenological method is unique in this sense, that it is at the same 
lime an experimental method, experiment being the link beliacen subject 
and object, between concept and nature, between concept and Idea, and 
that it goes beyond the empirical phenomenon to the scientific. Experi- 
ment is here understood as the deliberate repetition of expcricncc.s 
that we ourselves, or others before us, have had, “the restoring of 
phenomena that have occurred, either by chance or by design.''^ 

• St., Vol. IV. Part 2, p. 376. » W.A. II, Vol. 13. P- 444 - 

3 Op. cit., p. 368. 4 Op. cil., p. 375. s Heynacbor, p. i 35 - 
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Experiment has thus to assume the function of guaranteeing the 
phenomena. The isolated information furnished by a single pheno- 
menon is rendered certain by repetition.* Its function is not the 
verification of an hypothesis, but simply clarification, the bringing 
of data into evidence. It is the increasing {Sleigerung) of observa- 
tion, and, by overcoming the isolation of the single observation, it 
accomplishes the transition to a higher level of experience. Since all 
things in nature stand in a constant relation of reciprocal causation, 
every phenomenon being connected with innumerable others, the 
phenomena most closely related to it must be produced, in order 
to exhibit one experience in all its possible aspects. 'Fhe same experi- 
ment must therefore be performed under as many varying conditions 
as possible. In accordance with Liebniz’s famous principle of con- 
tinuity, each phenomenon is linked to its nearest, and experiences 
of the first and second levels are thus ordered in scries. The experi- 
ences of higher levels which result consist of several others. “They 
represent the formulae for innumerable single calculations.”- Thus 
the opposite dangers of exaggerating the significance of a chance 
combination of elements, and of overlooking an essential connection 
arc avoided. “That order is the best in which the single phenomena 
become, as it were, one large phenomenon, whose parts stand in 
reciprocal relation.’’.^ Spinoza’s substantial monism {Monosub- 
stantialitdt), itself a phase in the decline of monotheism, is trans- 
formed into a mono-phenomenalism, which demands that the 
multiplicity of phenomena be regarded so far as possible as one 
phenomenon. 

This unification, being a concrete one, involves the difficult 
condition of exhaustiveness. ‘T became convinced from investiga- 
tions in i)hysics that it is the observer’s first duty to discover every 
condition under which a phenomenon may occur, and to aim at 
the completeness of the phenomena, since they actually form a 
scries, or rather are forced to interpenetrate, so that they will present 
themselves to Jiis observation as an organization manifesting an 
inner life of its own.”4 The conditions under which the phenomena 
appear arc thus varied, in order tliat the entire range of their appear- 
ances may be discovered. Since nature is one, the phenomena through 
which it presents itself to us must have an inner connection. An 
internal organization must become apparent among them, which 
therefore we do not introduce (it is not the understanding that gives 
laws to nature, as Kant asserts), but which we discover in it. “To 
exhibit the total range of the appearances is the only way of getting 
beyond partial explanations, of banishing them.”? The elimination 
of partial explanations is not, however, the aim; it is merely a means 

' op. cit., p. 136. * \V..\. n. Vol, II, pp. 43 ami 28. « Op. c:! 

< Op. l it., pp. 48, 40. ' \V.A. 11 . Vul. r.ni 2. p. •> 
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to obtain the knowledge of what is constant. “The constancy of the 
phenomena is the one important thing; what we think about them is 
quite irrelevant."* 

This transition to the higher phenomenon through a complete 
survey of the appearances, revealing their constancy, is at the same 
time the advance to law. The tentative character of this advance 
will be apparent from the following fragment : 


“Phenomenon ^ 

■ 

experience 

law 

cause 


. test empirical 
. test theoretical 
. test transcendental 


The way they siicc(jed each other is the right one."- Thus the empirical 
test is the medium of transition from ])heiu)uienon to law, or from 
observation to conception. 

Goethe's experiment derives its j)eculiar character, not from its 
method alone, but also from its connection with the human body. 
He believes that man. when he has the normal use of his senses, is 
the finest and most exact of physical instruments, and that the 
modern physicist has done a real injury to science in divorcing 
experiment from man, and attem})ling to explore nature only by 
artificial means. Here, henvover. a diriiculty ari.ses which wc meet 
again at the last stage of the inquiry, viz., that the way lies through 
phenomena to a phemnni non of a higher order, but that this latter 
must be expressed in brief, easily comprehensible statements, com- 
parable to those of mathematics. 

(3) Goethe* s method is phaiomenoloi^icat, thirdly, in ending \u’th the 
phenomenon. Here, too, it stands in the closest relation to inodeni 
thought. Its gold is pure exj)erience. “Who can claim to have an 
inclination for pure experience? All men believe themselves to be 
doing wliat ifacon Sf) strenuously urged, but who of them has suc- 
ceeded? "3 To reach the purii j}henomeiion is not easy, for it is not 
given, but is ccnicealed by the various accidents of mental temper, 
organic conditions, atmosphere, light, temperature, etc. 

To recapitulate, then, wc have distinguished the following levels 
in the phenomenal: (i) The empirical phenomenon, which we all 
perceive in nature, and which is converted into (2) the scientific 
phenomenon, by means of experiments in which it is presented under 
circumstances and conditions different from those under which it 

» W.A. II, Vol. 13, p. 444. ^ Op. cit.. p. 454 - 

s W.A. II, Vol. 13, p. 442. 
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was first observed, and in a more or less happy sequence. ( 3 ) The 
pure phenomenon is the final result of all experiences and experi- 
ments. This can never be isolated, but is revealed in a constant 
sequence of appearances. To present it the human mind gives 
definiteness to the empirically fluctuating, excludes the accidental, 
rejects the impure, unravels the confused, even discovers the un- 
known."* This is merely a clearer analysis of what we have already 
shown. The pure phenomenon is the purified, clarified, constant 
phenomenon that is apprehended by pure intuition.® Like the 
Hegelian Absolute, it lies at the end of the inquiry, not at the 
beginning. It is the final result of experience and of experiment. It 
lies beyond the external, empirical data, for it is that which appears 
in them, that which is revealed in a continuous series of appearances. 
It is the form that persists through the alternation of the species, 
constantly recurring, yet presenting a thousand variations. The 
relationship to Hegel is closer here than is apparent at first sight; 
for Goethe's pure phenomenon is also Idea. For him concept is a 
summary, but Idea is the product of experience. For both a mental 
process is comprehended in the Idea, for the one a perceptual, 
observational one, for the other a process that is at once historical 
and reflective. But the fundamental difference remains that for 
Hegel tlic movement (Gang) of reflection is the movement of the 
thing-in-itself. “Quantitatively," Schiller points out, “the pure 
phenomenon must include the totality of the instances, for it is what 
is constant in all of them." Qualitatively, we might add, it is the Idea. 

Only at this stage is it possible to understand what is meant by 
the **Urphanomc}u** It is the pure phenomenon; yet nnt every pure 
phenomenon may assume this title, but only the purest. It is also 
referred to as the “basic plienomeiinn” [Grundphii nomen), the 
“basic experience” (Grundcrfahriing), or the “original experiment” 
(Urversuih). It.s primary function is unification. An innumerable 
multitude of phenomena is embraced within its unity, and becomes 
apprehensible through this synthesis. “Urphiinomene” arc bwisic 
phenomena, “in which the manifold can be contemplaied.”3 

Thus in being one and undivided they are simple. “We must learn 
to sec that what we have seen and recognized in the most simple 
must also be supposed and believed in the cennplex. I'or the simple 
conceals itself in the manifold.”** But the simple is not, as with 
Descartes, the result of analysis; it is what is apprehended in the 
simple glance of a purified perception. If experiment and the syn- 
thesis of a series of c.xperimonts in one fundamental experience are 

* W.A. II, Vol. II, p. 40. 

* In this respect Goethe’s thcor\» is a theory of pure intuition, not of pure 
reason (like Kiuit’s), or of pure knowlcilgo (like Hermann Cohen's). 

3 Letter to Chr. v. Buddcl. < Letter to S. Boisscree, Februar\* 25, 1S32. 
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the means of guaranteeing experience itself, its warrant is not 
the cogito of Cartesian or Kantian rationalism, it is intuition 
[Anschamng ] — additional evidence of the far-reaching divergence 
between Goethe and Kant. Their bases are entirely different. Kant 
could never have said: “It is blasphemy to talk of an optical illu- 
sion.”* “The senses do not deceive; it is judgment that deceives.”^ 
“Man is adequately equipped for all his genuine earthly needs if 
he will trust his senses, and develop them in such a way that they 
continue to prove worthy of his confidence.” The basis of knowledge 
is thus trust in the senses, not, however, in experience as such, but 
only in the experience that survives the process of purification. The 
most certain is “that which recurs in the appearances again and 
again in uniform connection, thus indicating a constant rule.”! * 
Albeit the Urphanomene are said to fulfil these functions of uni- 
fication, simplification, and validation by virtue of being phenomena, 
it will be clear that they thereby transcend the sphere of the merely 
phenomenal. The transition from the phenomenon to the Urphdno- 
men has thus the following implications: (i) That “experience is 
only half of experience,” i.c. that he who desires to attain to know- 
ledge cannot rest in one phenomenon. 

(2) That sucli a transition must take place lirst of all ailhin the 
phenomenon itself; it must reveal the connecting principles that are 
concealed within it, and require to be exhibited. 

(j) 'fhat the free activity of mind is required to effect this transi- 
tion, for nature does not reveal itself to an nnintclJigcnt stare, but 
only to a mind that is uhlr to break through its surface uppeurnnee 
and penetrate to its dejitlis. 

(4) This transition can be effected because every phenomenon is 
more than a phenomenon. 

An appearance is alicays an appearance of something. It is particu- 
larly necessary to be reminded of this to-day, when Positivism h:i> 
divorced the appearance from its gnnind and has substantialized 
it. “Something appears” means that something comes upon the. scene. 
This something is contained in what aj)j)ears, but it is not exhausted 
by it. A man appears. 'I'lie liuman entity that appears in this man. 
qua infinite, cannot be completely presented in any single appear- 
ance. Morccjver, even such an appearance implies more than this 
one man, [or it also represents a species of men, c.g. the misov. 
“Every existing thing is an analogue of all that exists.” 

But what is it that appears in the appearances? In the first place, 
not things-in-themselvcs appear in them, for (ioethe recognizes no 
independently subsisting things-in-themselvcs. Rieiner has pre- 
served an interesting communication ,4 pointing out that man can 

' W A. J I, Vol. 5, Part 2, p. 2r. - .St., Vol. IV, Part 2, p. J4‘^' 

« W'.A. If, VV>J. ij, p. tnO. ^ Ihiftul August 2, 1S07. 
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never express the whole nature of anything. ‘To know nature he 
ought to be nature itself. What he is able to express of nature is 
always something specific, i.c. it is something real, something actual, 
namely, something in relation to himself. But what he expresses is 
not all that it is; it is not its whole nature. This may serve as an 
explanation, and concession for those who still speak of things-in- 
thcmselves. Although they can say nothing of things-in-themselves 
just because they are things-in-themselves, i.e, are out of relation 
to us and wc to them, and because we recognize everything that 
we say to be our own mode of representation ... it is evident that 
they at least agree with us that what man can predicate of things 
does^not exhaust their nature, that they arc not simply and solely 
what they arc thus said to be, but much more, and much else. . . . 
In other words, things arc infinite in their natures. Man in ex- 
pressing the object is below and above it, man and God, reconciled 
in one nature. We should not speak of things-in-thcmsclvcs, but 
rather of the One-in-Itself. For ‘things* exist only from the human 
point of view, which posits a diversity and a multiplicity. All is 
actually only one, but who is able to speak of this One as It is in 
Itself?” Appearances an* not appearances of things-in-themselves, 
because there arc no such things: things are merely the fragments 
into which our human weakness breaks up reality, wrongly repre- 
senting the infinite in this finite form. 

The Onc-in-Itself is the centre of this world view. Urphanomene 
differ from ordinary jdienomena in manifesting the One in a specific 
manner. In them the creative and synthesizing forces of the iinit'erse 
become ajyxirent in an unusual way. This 'fheorj’ of Ur-phcnoinena 
is so difficult, because the term covers many— at least seven- 
different meanings : 

(1) 'Fhe Ur-phenomenon is an appearance, for it appears, as an 
image, if not to the outer at least to the “inner eve.” 

(2) The Ur-j)heiiomenon is the thing that appears {das Erschei- 
nende), in so far as it does appear. If we take it, not in isolation, but 
in relation to the class of phenomena with which it is associated, 
it appears in these. 

(3) The Ur-phenc)menon is the thing that appears, in so far as it 
ca)i)i()t appear, because \t \s iufimVe, and thus exceeds what can be 
included in a single appearance. 

(4) The Ur-j)henoinenon is that which becomes apparent, i.e. it 
is that which is in transition to actual aj)])carance, and thus con- 
nects the appearance with that which appears. The two factors just 
distinguished here coalesce. The tiTin phenomenon thus receives a 
new meaning: it is tlial which apjx'ars {das Ersc/iciJiende), that which 
comes to appearance (das in die Ersciieinung Trcicnde), which 
exhibits its nature, which rcvi'als itself by itself {das sich von sfc/i 
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selbst her Zeigende), We mifjht call this the Christological aspect of 
the phenomenon, for the Word made flesh has here become the 
Word made phenomenon. This becoming is both fact and symbol. 
“A symbol is the fact without being the fact, and yet the fact, an 
image, focussed in the mirror of the mind, yet identical with the 
object. How .'Superior this is to allegory, which may, indeed, be 
ingenious, even witty, but is almost always rhetorical and conven- 
tional, and is always better the nearer it comes to being what we 
call a symbol.'’* “liverything can be understood only symbolically; 
there is always something more behind it."^ "All our knowledge is 
symbolic. One thing is a symbol of another. The magnetic pheno- 
menon is the symbol of the electrical ; it is both, itself and a symbol 
of the other, just as colours are symbols, through their polarity, of 
the poles of electricity and of the magnet. So science has an artificial 
life, and is an extraordinary mixture of fact, symbol, and analogy." i 
Thus, paradoxically, fact and symbol coincide, yet do not coincide. 
It is in this sense that the Ur-phenomenon is an appearance in which 
the Onc-in-Itself appears, symbolically and actually. 

(5) Rut there is also a subjective moment in the Ur-phenomenon, 
a specific attitude to reality. "What we call inventing or discovering 
in a higher sense is an important expression of an original feeling 
for truth, that has been developing for a long time in the depths, 
and issues as quick as lightning and unexpectedly in a fruitful 
discovery. It is a revelation, developing from within, that gives man 
a presentiment of his kinship with the Divine." This is precisely 
a definition of the Ur-plienomenon in it.s subjective aspect. 

(6) Whilst the Ur-phenomenon embraces both the apjx'arance 
and the thing that appears, it also includes the law of the aj^pear- 
ance of that which was Ijefore invisible. Comj)are, c.g., the statement : 
"What comes to appearance must divide in order to appear." 

(7) Finally, the Ur-phenomena are also the laws of the appear- 
ances thi'inselves. "M'hat we become acquainted with in (experience? 
are for the most part instances which, upon a little examination, 
can be brought under general empirical canons. These may, in their 
turn, 1)0 sub?^umed under scientific headings, which have again a 
higher nderence, by which wc get a further insight into certain 
indispensable conditions ol a thing’s appearing. After that everything 
adapts itself by and by to higher rules and laws, W’hich, how'ever, 
are not revealctl to the understanding by W’ords and hypotheses, 
but likewise to intuiiion by j)hcnomcna. Wc call these Ur-phenomena, 
because nothing in the realm of appearance lies above them, yet 
they M Ct of such a nature that wc can descend from them, step by 

' Phihstrats Gcmdlde, j8i8. W.A. f, Vol. 49, p. 142. 

» toThancdlor vonMijIlcr, November 21, 182 r. 

3 Letter to Kicmer, November 2/, 1805. 
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step, as we had previously ascended, until we reach the commonest 
data of every-day experience." 

This plurality of meanings of the \3r-phenomenon makes its 
relation to the Idea very difficult to determine. That the two are 
not identical is evident from the fact that there arc a number of 
Ur-phenomena but only one Idea. Why only one Idea? Because 
there are no things-in-themselves, but only the One-in-ItscIf. It is 
possible for Goethe to conceive the Idea as one, because he has the 
inestimable privilege to find the true, the beautiful, the good, and 
the Holy coincident, their domains being all subject to the same 
formal principle, their spheres concentric. The one Idea means 
nothing else than the unity of this formal principle. To ask what 
more it is is meaningless. There is no answer to this. If, however, 
everything, which we perceive, is a manifestation ot the Idea, all 
perishable things are reduced to symbols. In this s])here of perish- 
able beings the Ur-phenomena represent the eternal, revealing the 
inner relations of nature, of man, and of God. "The understanding 
cannot reach to this height ; a man must be able to rise to the highest 
plane of reason in order to touch the Divine, which reveals Itself in 
Ur-phenoincna, physical and moral, behind which it dwells, and which 
proceed from It."* 

But it is also true that, in another sense, the Ur-phenomcnon is 
the Idea. It is the Idea immanent and activ(' in the appearance, the 
creative central point, in which man, nature, and God arc united. 
In it as a perceived order we become aware of tlie internal relation- 
sliij) of phenomena to each otlier, to llie creative mind of man, and 
to ('lod. With this Ur-phenomeium, as the nltiniate object of know- 
ledge, (ioethe's inquiry after truth is satisfied. 

IV'^ /lavc smi that his method is genuinely phenomenological. It 
begins with phenomena, proceeds through them, and ends with them, 
returning at the last from the Ur-phenomena to tiu particulars whose 
claims have not at any point been abrogated. This method is a personal 
achievement in the double sense that it issues from (loethe’s own 
personality,^ and that it reacts upon it in a manner that it would 
need a separate inquiry to demonstrate.* 

* To Eckermann, Ediniary 13, iSzq. 

- "Appearances arc not independent of the i>bservor: they arc all inter- 
woven and cntan^^lcd in his inrlividiialit y’* (Mitximr)? and Rejlcxioncn, 1224, 
published by Heckor). 

3 "To gra.sp the phenomena, to them to experiments, to arrange the 
experiences and know the possible motlos of representation of them — the 
first as attentively, the second as accurately, the third as exhaustively as 
l^ossible, and the last with sufficient many-sidedness — demands a moulding 
of a man's poor ICgo, a transformation sf) great that I never should have 
believed it possible" (Correspondence between Goethe and F. If. Jacobi, iS.p), 
P. 198). 
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Although the present school of phenomenologists may have 
opened our eyes for the first time to Goethe's phenomenology, we 
must not overlook the fact that it differs fundamentally from 
Husserl's doctrine upon the following points: 

(1) It is not,like Husserl's, a purely philosophical method, aiming 
at the discovery of ultimate truth, but operates at the level of 
science, or, more accurately, on a level between that of science and 
philosophy. 

(2) It does not begin, therefore, with a “transcendental reduc- 
tion," i.e. it does not annihilate the world, nor bracket it and its 
assumptions, nor does it desert the sphere of concrete consciousness 
in order to construct its system upon this plane. It is neither critical 
nor sceptical, but accepts phenomena naively, at tl»cir face value. 

(3) Nor docs it perform any “eidetic reduction," proceeding from 
that which is directly perceived to its essence. It docs not ask what 
is the essence of colour, the essence of red, etc. It even denies that 
such questions have any meaning, ((ioethc considers it niinsensc to 
talk of the “essence of light.") Nevertheless it is true, as we have 
seen, that it reaches essences by its own route, but this route lies, 
or should from its natural tendcnc\' lie, in the realm of the pheno- 
menal itself. 

(4) Contrasted with Ilusserrs, this roiit(i is the route of the 
scientific investigator, who uncompromisingly rejects Husserl's 
transition from the particular to the universal, insisting upon 
experiment as the medium through which the subjective must attain 
objectivity. 

(5) The law that is reached by this method is regarded, at least in 
its earlier stages, as hypothetical; it is not, as with Husserl, ai^ 
absolute norm to which all subsequent experience must conform. 

(6) As against this, the principles finally attained arc regarded as 
having metaphysical validity, since in them the Godhead is revealed, 
whereas Husserl claims no ontological significance for his principles. 

(7) Husserl’s princi])les are formal; Goethe’s have reference to 
content, and can never be completely resolved into relations of i)ure 
form. 

Apart from these important differences, and from the fact that 
Husserl’s phenomenology is a search for absolute truths and for 
a mathesis universalis encompassing the entire realm of the possible, 
whereas Goethe’s is an investigation of the phenomenally given 
world, in its multiplicity anrl its unity, the two methods exhibit a 
certain community of character. For it is the endeavour of both to 
pi'csfirve the qu* litative aspect of things from dissolution into the 
quantitative, and to discover its .specific character. 

lo make clear the relation f>f (ioethe’s phenomenology to the 
Hegelian, and its divergence also from this, would demand an 
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analysis of his phenomenology of nature which must be reserved 
for a later inquiry. 

Goethe's method has clearly certain material defects that we have 
no wish to conceal. It does not reach the level of precise concepts. 
Yet all knowledge is a knowledge of concepts. If it is his view that 
the system of laws underlying appearances can be immediately 
perceived, this is interesting as implying the denial of an abstract 
order of thought and hinting at a structural {gestalthaft) order. If, 
however, this leads him to regard ontological connexions as objects of 
direct intuition or of “intuitive judgment” (amchauliche Urteils- 
kraft), whereas they are actually objects of understanding, which 
follows only the path of perception, he is unwarrantably restricting 
their *range. It is never possible to decide from intuition whether 
an ontological connexion exists or not ; and what he designates an 
Ur-phenofnenon on the ground of direct perception is often extremely 
.arbitrary.. Thus the fascinating concept of the Ur-phenomenon, with 
the diverse meanings that we have enumerated, actually docs more 
to conceal the real problems at issue than to solve them. It involves 
the problem of a structural order immanent in the phenomena, which 
cannot be apj)rehendcd by the processes of the old ^ic, but which 
plays an important role in the domain of living things — a problem 
that has lately become crucial through the influence of Wertlieimcr's 
Cicsialltheorie. It also raises the problem of an order of content, i.e. 
the question as to the existence of uniform connexions that are not of 
a formal nature, or orders of co-existence, concomitance, the con- 
junction of qualitative elements, constituting peculiar structure of 
their own. Lastly, there lurks behind it the question of the laws 
which everything that is to appear must obey. If all these questions 
are carefully distinguished, the apparently purely perceptual 
character of the Ur-phenomenon vanishes. 

Nevertheless, I believe that Goethe’s phenomenology — as an 
example of a pre-philosophical phenomenological analysis — may 
have some real value lor the present situation, for an age whose 
watchword is "the return to the concrete,” for the transition from 
Husserl’s abstract phenomenology to the concrete phenomenology 
which will be needed to prepare the ground for the reformation of 
the philosophical problems. Heidegger tried to effect this transition, 
but has unjustifiably and arbitrarily restricted its domain, leading 
into a ctd de sac, so that the endeavour ought to be made once more 
on a wider and firmer ground. In any case, our age would do well 
to adopt the attitude which loads to this method: “We have daily 
cause to clarify our experience and to purge our minds.’’ 

^ote. — Tilt* author is much iiulcblcd l«' Miss M.irv J^. Chirke for hor valuable 
in preparing the article in English, and to rrofessnr A. Wolf for assis- 
tance in the correction of proof. 
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THE BASIS OF SOCIETY 

ARNOLD H. KAMIAT 


A SERIOUS error that has crept into the thought expended on social 
problems must be treated here. It consists of a false and misleading 
equation of problems and their solutions. Put in other words, the 
error consists in a failure to conceive a problem in terms of the 
greater whole of which it is a part, and to perceive that an adequate 
solution of the problem is unattainable without a correlated 'treat- 
ment of the larger problem. In fine, the complete solution of a social 
problem involves the transfiguration of society and of its component 
parts. How docs the error in question manifest itself? 

When it is a question of the solution of an economic problem, 
a remedy, couched in economic terms, is suggesterl. If it is a political 
problem that it is desired to settle, solutions in ttrins of political 
transformation are broached. For the marital (piestion, a sociological 
prescription is offered. If it is the question of international relations 
that is the object of attention, the suggested answer will make its 
appeal to international law, diplomacy, ethru^logj', and jiolitii'al 
science. Biological problems call forth a eugenic programme, prob- 
lems of crime a criminological and penological prescription. For the 
solution of the problems connected with law and its exeentic n, 
jurisprudence is appealed to. In iim?, social probbuns are treali'd 
as independent wholes bearing no necessary relation to each other. 
The problems arc simply collocated, and to each problem then' is 
equated a solution, the latter generally couchetl in terms of the ait 
or science within the province of which the related problem is held 
to lie. All of which is justifiable, but only when it is used in connection 
with anotlier and more imp(;rtant method. 

Fhe error that has just been mentioiu'd consists of the utter 
neglect of the latter. 'Ihe method in (luestion is the conception 
of the unity of all social problems an<l of thet consequent necc-ssity 
of their joint solution by means of a gradual and fundamental 
transfiguration al society and its integrant part.s-— individuals, 
societies, and institutions. Society is one. Its problems are one. No 
one of these pniblems can be adequately treated except in so far 
as the society and the general social disharmony cjf which the 
problem is a segment are attended to. 'Ihe .solution of the .social 
pioblem is one. 

A survey of .social situations and their interconnections is sug- 
gestive. 1 ake the problem of war. To abolish war, recourse is being 
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had to the League of Nations, international courts, the Kellogg 
Pact, and limitation and disarmament conferences. But can war 
be abolished unless measures are taken toward the solution of the 
problem of population, the diminution or elimination of economic 
rivalry, the education of future generations in international-minded- 
ness, the conquest of the autocratically conditioned dominance 
motive, the growth among humans of rational self-control, the 
submergence of their impulse toward cruelty, and their evolution 
from a competitive and feudal level of life to one more democratic? 

Can the economic problem be solved by primarily economic means ? 
Socialists, syndicalists, single taxers, anarchists, and communists 
think^so. But what if it is found that the economic problem is 
correlated with every other, and requires for its adequate solution 
the synchronous treatment of political, marital, juridical, ethno- 
logical, biological, psychological, educational, endocrinological, and 
other problems? Can these co-ordinate problems be adequately dealt 
with by a socialist or single tax government, a syndicalist union 
of all the workers, or a soviet of workers and peasants? Or do all 
social problems constitute an integrated situation that only a 
synoptic vision, a comprehensive social science, and a genuine 
radicalism, as distinguished from the pseudo-radicalisms just men- 
tioned, can hope to master? 

The need for a sociological monism has long ago received recog- 
nition. And in response thereto halsc monisms have reared their 
ln'ads. Foremost among these is that which derives all problems 
from the economic one. 1 he solution of all social problems is con- 
tingent uj)on the solution of the economic one. So runs the pseudo- 
monism of the socialist, syndicalist, anarchist, and communist 
movements. The splendour and the thoroughness with which “radi- 
cals” hav(' thought things over is revealed by the contradiction 
between their theory and their practice. In practice, the solution of 
all problems, including the economic, is made contingent upon the 
solution of educational and political ones. Ik^fore the economic 
transformation that the "radical” contemplates can begin to take 
place, a deal of propaganda must be undertaken, a great number 
of converts must be made, a social movement must be made to get 
under way, a party or industrial union must be organized, a class 
war must be waged, and political power must be won. Perhaps it 
luay also be necessary to establish a dictatorship, suppress all freedom 
of thought, disfranchise a good proportion of the electorate, and 
roll back a few counter revolutionary movements. The anarchist 
revolution will require, among other tilings, the destruction of the 
^'hite and the organization of voluntary associations of all sorts. 
If is obvious then that the economic transformation of society, as 
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“radicals" conceive it, is not by any means a first step. It is a stage 
in a process, the beginnings of which involve operations of a non- 
economic nature. De Man has pointed out that the effectual 
organization of a labour union requires the preliminary moral 
transformation of the worker. He remarks that ethical, and not 
merely economic motives, lie at the basis of trade unionism. Decades 
ago Ely noted the self-sacrifice of myriads of socialists who gave 
of their own to the movement without any thought of any economic 
advantages accruing to them. Their thought was solely the welfare 
of future generations. Kropotkin conceived the social problem as 
basically economic, and it was to an economic mutation of society 
that he looked for its solution. But his scheme of voluntary ccqnomic 
associations presupposed an extant moral exaltation pervasive among 
the masses. 

All the economic schemes of the socialists, the s}iidicalisfs, the 
communists, and the anarchists presuppose, by implication, the 
attainment, present or imminent, of a certain moral development. 
Mazzini's thought was clearer than that of the economic “revolu- 
tionists." He definitely formulated the need for an ethical trans- 
mutation, and he deemed it of sulTicient importance to warrant its 
becoming a consciously entertained goal. 

Then there is the biological monism. Social woes are referred to 
the operation of dysgenic factors. Social problems owe their being 
to the presence in society of men and women of congenitally delicienr 
physical, mental, and moral capacities. 'I'liere are too many plebeians, 
too few patricians, too many proletarians, not (aiougli aristocrat-. 
The most fundamental and the most ne(‘es.^ary .M)cially reconstructive 
measure is the adoption of a eugenic programme. 

Such a programme is undoubtedly needful. Ihit it is a programme 
that can be adopted only to the extent that other and iion-biologir:.l 
reconstructions and ndorrns are effected. The solution of the biolu- 
gical problem must jjarallel and be paralleh'd ])y the conquc.st of 
other and non-biological pnibleins. '1 he eug(*nic programme requires 
for its succesNful consummation electorates and legislative bodies 
more intelligent and more scientifically minded than those now 
extant; it requires a wider di.ssemination of prcvenceptive know- 
ledge, and this in turn requires the conquest of prudery and <hc 
modification of tlie laws that govern obscenity, so-called; further, 
in order that there come into being a more intelligent electorate, 
the economic problem must be solved to an extent permissive of 
such higher standards of life and such an augmentation of leisure 
as will make j'ossiblc a wider diffusion of culture than now exists. 
And further, the success of a eugenic programme will recpiire the 
abandonment of the traditional valuation of ])opulat ion-quantity 
over population-quality. In fine, the. r,ohiti(»n of the biological 
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problem requires the parallel conquest of certain non-biological 
ones. 

How shall a genuine sociological monism be arrived at ? Perhaps 
this question is more easily answered after a close examination of 
the fallacy of the false monisms of the sort that have just been 
treated. 

The fallacy lies in this, that it is sought to explain a multiplicity 
of objects in terms of one class of them. Or to put it differently, 
it is sought to explain several categories of social phenomena in 
terms of one of these categories. This represents an attempt to 
interpret a whole in terms of a part, conceived not as a part, but 
a cause of the whole ! 

Still another error lurks in the process. This error consists of the 
confusion of causality with coeval correlationships. The segmental 
monist simply mistakes a correlation of two or more social processes 
for a causal relationship. It is assumed that if all non-economic 
social phenomena can be shown to be correlated with economic 
processes, then the economic causality of social changes is demon- 
strated. Or if all non-biological processes can be revealed as corre- 
lated with biological phenomena, then the primacy of the biological 
is established. 

The error of segmental monism is really an error in metaphysical 
thought. Although the self-styled practical person— and almost 
everyone who is not by profession an artist, or scientist, or philo- 
sopher styles him.self practical — affects a disdain for metaphysics, 
he nevertheless delves into metaphysical speculations and employs 
metaphysical presuppositions. He does this unwittingly, of course, 
but he does it. 

'I'he metaphysical error to which attention is being drawn here 
has to do with the conception of society as of something that rests 
upon something else as a basis. Speculation then endeavours to 
ascertain what these bases might be. There is no need to dwell on 
them here. Everyone is familiar with them. Everyone has repeatedly 
received the assurance that the basis of society is the industrial 
order, the political system, the human germ-plasm, the family, the 
mores, the church, the ideologies, the division into nations, the 
gregarious impulse, or the legal structure. Every single one of these 
claims is misleading. 

What is meant by the term “basis*'? From a relative standpoint, 
anything that functions as ground. Bnt this is not the sense in which 
the sociological monist.s employ the term. From a relative stand- 
point, cvcrytliing may serve as a basis with reference to something. 
But the sociological mimist who assumes that the transformation 
of a given aspect, and of that given asjicct only, of the social order 
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involves a radical transfiguration of that order, is unquestionably 
employing the term “basis*' in an ultimate sense. Before entering 
upon the exposition of the metaphysical falsehood peddled by the 
sociological pseudo-monist, care should be taken to distinguish him 
from the genuine sociological monist, who correctly asserts that the 
modification of any important aspect of the social order involves 
the metamorphosis of that order. Why the one speaks truly and 
the other misleads will soon become apparent. 

What can the word “basis'* mean in the ultimate sense? Only 
one thing: that which is a ground, but has it.self no ground. It is 
that on which everything rests, while it rests on nothing. Every- 
thing is dependent upon it; it is dependent upon nothing. Such is 
the basic defined in the ultimate sense. It is now in order to assert 
that a sociological monism that converts any aspect of the social 
order into an ultimate basis of society is misleading, and, further, 
that society cannot properly be spoken of as possessed of any basis 
other than that constituted by the very essence of society itself. 
That is to say, society has no basis other than that which is numeri- 
cally identical with the essence of society itself. 'I'he essence of 
society, that which makes society society, is its basis. 

Enough has already been said to dispose of the economic and 
biological monisms. Neither the economic nor the biological can 
be classified as basic, for neither can be said to be independent and 
to rest on nothing beyond itself. Each is dependent for sustenance 
on a great many other aspects of the social order. It has been seen 
that the practices of the radicals refute their theory of the basi(‘ 
economic. And a similar thing may be asserted of the eugenist>, 
the believers in the basic biological. They arc compelled to rely oi'. 
all the aforementioned non-biological factors for the institution o[ 
their eugenic programmes. Sir Francis (iaiton is even reported to 
have said that the adequate execution of the eugenic j)rograinint; 
would require the distribution among men and women of a kind 
of religious zeal for biological improvement. Hut a religious zeal 
for anything is not a biological phenomenon, at least not in the 
sense contemplated by the eiigenist. 

That wtoh has been said concerning the economic and the 
biological can be asserted with reference to the political, the juridical, 
the cultural, the moral, the religious, and any other segment of the 
social order that may be classed as basic. 

The word “basis’* should be used with full regard for its meaning, 
or it should not be used at all. Those who cannot accept its meaning, 
its implication, should drop the use of it. It is a metaphysical concept 
— and the problem of the basis of society is a metaphysical problem. 
This will scare those who.se delicate mental constitution unfits them 
for a metaphysical fare, and those who may be described as meta- 
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physic-phobcs, persons who are rather squeamish about metaphysics 
and shy away from every manifestation of it, their peace of mind 
being dependent on their failure to detect the metaphysic latent 
in every one of their own views on things. These people must 
either overcome their squeamishness or keep quiet about almost 
all the questions that matter, that concerning the basis of society 
included. 

The definition of the basis of society is to be arrived at by two 
stages. The first stage requires that society be envisaged as a whole, 
a unit, an integral. Such a step enables one to transcend segmental 
viewpoints, and all the nonsense connected therewith. Practically 
all the discussion concerning the basis of society is vitiated by the 
seginental method employed. An aspect of society is abstracted from 
it, placed under .society, and termed a basis. This process serves to 
blind one to the fact that the basis, so-called, being but an aspect 
and not the fiDundation of society, and therefore dependent for its 
proper function on all the other aspects, is not a basis within the 
proper meaning of tlie term. Ihit surmount the segmental viewpoints, 
and a view of society as an integrated order, an organized essence 
appears. Herein lies the basis of society: in its unity, its wholeness, 
its self-consistency. Society is an entity, containing parts, bearing 
certain relations to one another, livery part and every relation has 
its .setting within this whole — it rests therein, has its roots therein. 
It has its widest social meanings determined by and within the 
whole. 

The second stage in the process requires another ascent. This time 
society and its unity must themselves be surmounted. (What comes 
now they who.se attitiuh* toward the metaj)hysical partakes of so 
imirli sqiieamishne.ss will find quite unpalatable.) The integrity of 
.society must be perceivc’d in its wider context. It must be perceived 
as the expression of a bond that is more fundamental, nay, most 
fundainental — the expression that which is really and truly basis 
— itself without ground, yet the ground of all else. To such a step 
all that has just been said concerning the basis of society logically 
commits us. If integrity is basis, and the wider integration is funda- 
mental with reference to included and lesser integrations, then the 
social order must itself rest on a larger order, and ultimately on the 
largest order conceivable. Ihis is equivalent to the statement that 
it rests finally on the ultimate principle of order, whatsoever it might 
l>e. And it is there that the most ultimate basis of society is to be 
found. Further, it is in terms of this ultimate integrative principle 
that all problems of social construction and reconstruction are to 
be approached. This means an end to the business of wrenching 
something out of the social context, placing it beneath the social 
structure, and terming it a basis. It means an end to the destruc- 
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lively harmful fallacy that social progress must halt at all points 
but one, misconceived as fundamental, and mark time while progress 
at that point is completed. It means a conception of progress as 
distributed, simultaneous, carried on with a due regard for the 
balance and the rhythm and the order of the whole. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE 

M. LK HOY’S INTRHI'RKTATION OF FA'OT.UTION 

No tniit is more characteristic of contemporary philosophy in France than 
its continued fecundation by the physical and biolof/ical sciences. The divorce 
between philosophy and science tliat existed in the first half of last century 
is now regarded, by almost common consent, as an error of the great pre-war 
IJnenlightenment. The mhxage is Yenumte\ the vieilles iruditious of Descartes 
and Pascal live again, though very transfigiirnl. How long the alliance may 
endure, how and how much it may benefit both parties, it would be idle to 
prophesy. .Hut it is signilicant that Houtroux and Bergson were ccnnpelled to 
devote much energy to acquiring a scientific competence, the one in mechanics, 
the other in biology. It is still more significant that a number of professional 
scientists (such as Milhaud, Duheiii, llaiinecpiiii, J*aul Tannery, Poincare, and 
Meyerson) should, with the ])assing of years, liave contributed less to their 
sciences and increasingly to philosophy. Ibis mutual inva.‘>ion of territories 
has, indeed, become so consid<;ral>le and enduring that philosophy in France 
is at present, for gotxl or ill, almo-^t wholly ‘philosophy of the sciences.’ It is 
now within this ‘internationalized’ neutral zone that the distinction between 
the epistenioI<»gical and the ontological lias to be drawn. Thus. .AJeyerson 
fairly represents the former om|>Iiasis, Bergson .md 1-e J^oy the latter. And 
if it is rare for one man to hold successively a chair in mathematics ami a 
chair in philosophy, like Milhaud and Whitehead, rarer still is it fur one man 
[o hoUl btith coucurrcntlv. Hut M. Fdouard Le Koy has for many years 
Icctuunl on matliematies and mechanics at the l*\u alte des Sciences in Paris; 
’io luiH extended and iiiodi/ied ik*rgs«nn.sm from Jk‘iii'ion'> funner chair at the 
college dc France. 

In M. Le Hoy matle clear his essential agreement with Bergson's 

mtcri^rclathm and evaluation of s<,ientiUc knowlevlge, an*! exposed what he 
still considers the radical f.ilsity of im chanism. 'that natural occurrences are 
completely doterminale and that natural f.icts are always speeilic is the 
suppressed premise common to the views of tlie man of science and the man 
of no science. 1'he triitJi is just the ctMitraiy this, M. Le Koy maintains. 
If it really is Natun* wc are .speaking of, ,iml not an intellectualized repre- 
sentation of Nature, then what is natural is never specific nor ever completely 
determinate, 'fhe conventional character which Piuncare assigned to only the 
most pervasive laws of si ience, M. Le K(»y alfirms of all without exception. 
“It is the scientist who makes the order and determinism he supposes himself 
to recognize in things." I leiico, since the only laws that science finds acceptable 
are such as are quantitatively determinate and formulated in terms of fixed 
concepts, it follows for M. Le Koy that scientific Iaw.*> describe natural occur- 
rence as liaving a character which really it has not. Likewise, the common 
vii'w of natural fact — presupixjsing a mofcchtgc, a dtroul^agc, in the otmlinuity 
natural pr^icess — is a conception the scientist constructs by the aid of 


• Cf. “ Si;iciuv rl riiilosophii*,” Kiruc dc Metaphxiiiquc ct de Morale, xl>90. 
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spatial imagery, and devoid of ontological justification. The very procedure 
of the sciences declares the relativism that unavoidably infects their results. 
It is a procedure of unverified and unjustified claboraUon. What is initially 
called "data" is not that which is given, but something much more manage- 
able thjit is conceptually created and substituted for what is given. Such 
artificially simplified "data” eventually become displaced by laws, and these 
remove us farther from the Nature we are supposed to understand through 
them than do the "data.” Ultimately this in tellectualist elaboration culminates 
in the notion of a rational science which, however ‘economical* and useful, 
lacks the ontological justification essential for its acceptance as genuine 
knowledge. ‘Rational science’ is but "the outermost term” of in tellectualist 
construction, "no more than a purely formal play on symbols {jeu d*icrituYe) 
without intrinsic significance.” Nor may we speak in strictness of applications 
verifying our hypotheses: it is rather that the hypotheses arc so constructed 
as to show the success of our applications. Like our calculations, they aic not 
true in a strict sense of the word, though they are efiicacious. Their success, 
however, is "less the issue of our knowledge than of our action.” Scientific 
laws on this view arc simply "recipes” enabling us to intervene successfully 
in nature and compel its forces to subserve our eiuls in practice and industry. 
"Scientific determinism is not strictly a reality we disetner, but a decree we 
impose.” Thus, far from tlenying freedom to our will, science itself postulates 
it.”* And the conclusion that all discursive knowledge is vitiated by an 
inescapable relativism carries with it a restricted form of pragmatism. 'I he 
primacy of action and the volitional freedtun presupposed by science is mani 
tested at three levels; in practical activity, discursive activity, and intuition. 
To the two last we shall return later. 

It is from these preponderatingly negative results that M. r,e Roy Ix'gaii a 
scries of researches into biological and human evohitK)n, and their outcome 
is represented in the five volumess which prestmt a constructive idealist 
philosophy. The Idealist Exaction and the fact of Evolution forms the first 
link in the chain. An<l by "Idealism” h<‘ understands two connected philo- 
sophical tendencies, the one reducing all existence* to thouglit, tin* «)t!RT 
subordinating all existence to whatever flominate*> an«l governs lliougld. 
"Thought,” however, must be understood not as exclusively judgment an. I 
ratiocination, but with the wider (.'artesian connotation of any species of 
mental operation. And to this is assigneil. by way tif comprehen.-iMn, tiu’ 
Jiergsonian character of an activity posstrssing no "immutable nature” but 
continuously exploratory and at limes creative ami invent i\e. 

Now when we ci)nsHier the character <»f the findings in pa!a(‘ontoIogy and 
evolutionary biology, it would seem at lirst blush as though the twofold 
exaction of idealism just cannot be met. h'or these .sci« ntific results are 
regularly represented as presuiiposing the primordial existincf* of inanimate 
matter. Consciousness has accordingly to be introduced as a sort of later 
addition plaqiiee (m matter, (jr as a residual by-product. " Ihe history «)f the 
cosmic phenomenon appears as a real enigma, something paradoxical and 
almost sca.ndah>us in tlu; idealist perspective, for it seems to fierce our 
acceptance of first origins that arc; wholly material.” J3ut, M. Le Roy iji 
convinced, tlicre is no genuine problem here to be faced. It is our assumption 

“ < f. art. mb. du ( ftn^irh de Philosophies lyw. 

» J-,uoi;akd Lf. i\o\ : Les OrtJtnes t/umainrs de V Evolution el VEvolulinn de ! I nitiliiience 
(pp. 3751 It- Exigence tiUalisle el le Eait de CE.volutinn (pp. 270; It. 13); La Penscc 

inixidivey 1 . Au ddu du iJiscours (jip. 2o.|; !•>. 1.3); l^a Pensde intuitive, 11 . Invention d 
l’erf,'ii''JtwH n»p- It. 20) - -all |>iiiiH>>iiod in the rolI**(’tioi], "Hiblioth(\)ue de la Kevyi; 
dps Couis €t Coiifereiia-^" (Paris: bovtii); and Le Problimc de l)ieu (pp. 250. Jfj2y. Pans: 
L’Arti ;aij dii Livre. It. 20). 
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of the nltimacy and disparity of matter and mind that creates our *'prol)lcm." 
What the finding's of palaeontoloj^y and biology really indicate is no more 
than a bifurcation of the mental within the vital. So the genuine distinction 
lies between life and mind, not between matter and mind. All of which 
evidently amounts to saying that the demand idealism makes upon M. Le Roy 
is that he should exhibit biological evolution as freed from “the sterilities and 
contradictions of materialism” and asex]>ressingno opposition to the primacy 
of consciousness and value. 

1 lis earlier critique of scientific naturalism had, of course, cleared the way 
for a non-mcchanistic treatment of the appearance anrl persistence of life on 
earth. The philosophical interpretation of biological evolution divides at this 
point, involving two distinct projects, viz. (i) a re-interpretation of matter on 
the analogy of habit which is “pre-individual and trans-individual” (matter 
being defined in consequence as “a constellation of habits sunk into oblivion,” 
or “d^ad habits”) ; and (ii) an examination of the inventive character present in 
creative activity, 'fhat life could emerge from matter is ruled out by the fact 
that change in matter proceeds from higher to lower ‘potentials’ (testified by 
the far more fre(|uent occurrence of chemical destruction than chemical 
synthesis in inorganic nature'i. ]hit vital change proceeds in the reverse 
direction, from lower to higher potentials. That human beings can make 
chemical compounds more c()mplcx than those offered by nature is indirect 
evidence. A mechanistic type of theory explains best lower manifestations of 
life, a vitalistic one the higher developments, l.hit neither nor both can explain 
the occurrence of genuinely new forms of life. Kvolutionary theories which 
assign the dominant role to a<laptation are dtnibtKss suiTicicnt to expliiin 
those .stoppages in lifi'-proccss at which this or that distinctive form of life 
is first manifest. Ihit the^’ are not .''•ifftcient also to explain the organization 
which carries that process to higher and higher manifestations. On the other 
hand, M. I-e Hoy finds nothing in the \ ariouse\ohitionary theories he examines 
(chs. ii-iv) which excludes the possibility of a conciliation between a psycho- 
logical interpretation of life and “the most railical ambitkms of physical 
chemi.stry.” Vitalism usefully strcs.ses the ”tians-m(‘chauicar' character of 
life, but the origination «jf new forms becomes intrlligible only by a doctrine 
(M. Le Hoy’s “neo-vitalism”) which, while leaving a free haml to phy.sico- 
cheiuical principles, makes it possible t»» understand lh)w organisms can buihl 
themselves up and repair themselves. Life makes its own demamls and has 
ilsDwn distinctive ami original tendencies. 

What the direction and character of evolutionary process fully is, and why 
it should be just is not to be made intelligible by interrogation of its 
biological manifestations. It is to the more developed stage of creativity, 
expressed in human thought and industry, to the work on Human Otigins 
(tnd the livolution of Inttllif'rnce, that we must turn. What exists manifests 
new and higher levels of creativity. l>nt creation ami evolution are not 
incompatible nor mutually limitative. On the contrary, they are mutually 
explicative. In tracing back the evolution of natural phenomena, science can 
find no absolute beginning. Its procedure of “parcelling” leaves it always 
confronted with an inexhaustible residuum, never with a single, initial, 
install tianeous and romplclely accomplished event. Nor does evolution require 
such an event. It exacts only a continuous passage — a process which "traverses 
and fills the univcrsiil duration, manifested in all the variety of one immense 
continuity.” There is no making of 'things’ one by one to be accounted for, 
as common speech seems to suggest. 'Ihe duration and creativity of evolution 
•tre alike exemplified by the recurrence of new ftirms ami new types of 
behaviour. And it is in terms of these that M. Le Roy provisionally defines 
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'invention’ as being a generative passage “from an inferior to a superior level 
by means of an act issuing from the former.” It remains therefore to elicit 
the various modes of inventive action displayed in the continuum of vital 
process. Although invention occurs at pre>human levels, it can be understood 
only by considering its mcanifestations at the human stage. 

It is an arresting fact that man’s r61e in the universe is altogether dispro- 
portionate to the morphologically slight difference of his body from that of 
non-hunian animals. His domination is unforeseeable and undeduciblc from 
an inferior level. Man’s conquest of the earth, his subjugation of other species 
to serve his ends, his adaptation and habituation of the members of his own 
body to serve as his instruments, and — even more remarkable and impossible 
to non>human animals — his use of the members of his own body to invent 
instruments external to the members that use them (sans s*y incarner)^ so 
escaping domination by his own body in that he can act in ever new ways 
without having to modify his body to do so — all such inventive and purposive? 
creation distinguishes the human group. But most profoundly is the "Noo- 
sphere” differentiated from the enveloping “Biosphere” by the emergence of 
self-awareness and reflective activity in man. In its occurrence and employ- 
ment the inventive character of the “hominizing” process becomes most 
plain. Renouncing his arboreal life, man becomes a two-legged walker and a 
two-handed w’orker. He can use his hands for other ends tlian walking. He is 
intelligent because he possesses hands, he possesses hands because he is 
intelligent. “Hominization” advances with the purposive use of fire ami th(‘ 
shaping of stones. His purposes are at once individual and social, and with 
the need for collaboration he invents its instruments — language and custom. 
And with the development of social existence and purposes, grcat(?r becomes 
the liberation and variation of conscious expre.ssion. For the same reason that 
M. Lc Roy found the question, ‘How can vital activity be explained as emer- 
gent from matter wholly non-vital?’ was one that should not be put, so here 
there is no genuine problem of how the ‘hominizing’ and conscious character 
of human lactivity can be derived from non-conscioiis vital action. In the 
inventive process of nature there is no bifurcation of the sort suggested, 
therefore none to explain. The process is initially at once c(msci(»us and 
inventive, as it is at once cvolutionar>^ and durational. Its creativity 
comprehensible only through its inventive (i.e., spiritual) character, and this 
is seen to remain. M. Lc Roy holds, so .soon as we make the ilue mental 
correction of eliminating the static-rncchanistic conception of inorganic matter 
from biology. ‘‘La vie cst conscience dds I’origine, conscience dilfuse qui pen 
& peu so concentre, s’intensific; et toutc conscience envelo[)pe un gerine ile 
reflexion nais.santc: elle rcsscmblc ^ une reflexion qui reste virluelle, parce 
qu'elle s'oublie ct sc perdc h inesurc qu'cllc s’evcillc. On n’a clone point a 
expliquer un commencement absolu do la puissance reflexive: tout revieiit 
seulemcnt ^ voir comment elle sc degage ct .sc lixe.” 

The varieties of activities manifest in the successive stages of the ‘hemini/ing* 
process reduce to two types, the technological and the purely reflective. 'I he 
development throughout shows no steady and constant advance or uniformity, 
but discontinuity, oscillations, 'leaps', crises and periods of comparative 
.stagnJition. In this re.^pcct, intellectual evolution conforms to the pattern of 
vital evolution, tor evolutujnary process is all of a piece. There is no 'rhythiii 
of progress' to be discovered, for the good reason that this would imply the 
operation of some form of necessity and so rob creativity of its essential 
.spontaneity and novelty. And wc t<j-day, M. Lc Roy suggests in his peniilti- 
niau? chapter, are p.ussing through one of those "cri-ses” or mutations in the 
process of hominization. ‘‘C’est lc drarne de la moralitd (pii commence,” !•> 
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be traced to (i) a technical advance that has been too intense and rapid 
("le tourbillon des gestes no laissc plus le temps ou la force de la reflexion 
morale”) ; (ii) the old social framework being broken and not replaced ; (iii) the 
loss of our old cosmological framework, and our consequent uneasiness con- 
cerning the worth of spiritual beliefs and their admissibility within a ‘system 
of nature* that has grown so immoderately. In these diverse social disturbances 
we are witnessing the ‘‘premiers tressaillements annonciateurs d’une supreme 
phase de gendsc vitale: la r6alisation de Vhomo spiritualis,** 

Such is but the barest skeleton of M. Le Roy's philosophy. A suggestive 
indication of the vast mass of scientific material he adduces and dissects so 
expertly is impossible within the limits of my space. Nor, indeed, is even the 
outline fully drawn; but I hope to complete it with an account of M. Le Roy's 
most recent works — Intuitive Thought and The Problem of God — in the July 
number of this Journal. 

S. V. Keeling. 


PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY 

In the Critique of So-called Practical Knowledge^ Alf Ross wishes to show 
that t'thical judgments arc nonsensical. lie begins by asserting that when 
pi'ople speak about practical knowledge they mean knowledge which contains 
an unconditional command to the will, and this, he points out, involves a 
confusion between knowledge and volition. Thus, since all ethical theories arc 
forms of practical knowledge, they are doomed to failure. .Ml ethical theories 
can be classitied iut«) two types: they all belong to the ethics of value or the 
etlucs of duty. These diller very radically, since the one takes value and the 
other duty as its fundamental concept; but they are inadequate for the same 
reasons. Roth value and duty are self-contradictory concepts, and both 
awareness of value and awareness of duty arc quite different from what 
ethical theories suppose. 

Ross supports these charges with a great deal of detailed discushinn. and 
in a brief account one can only indicate his arguments very roughly. Thus, 
i'lr c.x.imple, he su])ports his first charge by concluding that value is an 
unanalysable quality and yet also contains a relation to the will. On the 
one hand, all naturalistic analyses arc inadequate, and yet, on the other 
Ijnnd, if vahie is an unanalysable cjuality, our knowledge of it can only be 
ilu'oretic, and so will not be ])raclical knowledge. He supports his other 
charge by analysing awareness of value and awareness of duty in great 
detail. .Ml disinterested behaviour, he believes, is dependent on impulses 
excit(‘d by suggestion. .Xs behaviour series frequently recur we associate our 
impulses with certain objects, and when we experience the impulse we think 
of the object. TCthical theories mistakenly suppose that impulses (pleasures 
and desires) refer to objects in some other way. 

Ross ccmcliides that ethics should be replaced by ethology. Moral judgments 
are nonsensical, but moral phenomena are real. They are conative experiences 
dependent on siiggestion and leading to behaviour. Rthology is the psycho- 
physical study of this behaviour. 

riie major part of the book consists ot a detailed examination of ditTereni 
I'thical theories. .\nd though the author’s main aim is to prove that they 
sculler from the defects indicated, he is very willing to acknowledge that they 
*>ften exhibit a great deal of insight. 

hritik dt r prakti^chen lirketintiux. I->li\ Mc-iiuT. Lnii'zig. 1933. Pp- 45 ^** 
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In Our Dissatisfaction with Civilisation^ Sigmund Freud maintains that the 
main reason why civilization dissatisfies is because it thwarts the aggressive 
instinct. This view, he remarks, may appear to indicate a fundamental change 
in psycho-analytic theory, but in fact is a development of long-accepted views. 

it is obvious, he says, that many people are dissatisfied with civilization, 
and some believe that we would be happier if we returned to more primitive 
conditicjiis. What can we say to this view ? It is futile to attempt a comparison 
between the happiness of one epoch and another. The better method is to 
discover the extent to which civilization satisfies and thwarts our instincts. 
We can assume that its origin and development arc due to its satisfying 
fundamental desires. It has enabled men to satisfy their material wants. It 
has guaranteed a permanent object of love for man and woman, for man in 
Jiis wife and for woman in her child. However, it is obvious that it also 
thwarts the sexual instinct, but it compensates to some extent by the subli- 
mations of this instinct which make scientific and artistic iichievemcnts 
possible. Its most formidable enemy is the aggressive instinct which per- 
petually conflicts with its attempts to bind men together into wider unities. 

How, then, does civilization clefenil itself against man’s natural aggressive- 
ne.ss ? It has three methods of defence. We find tliat the members of one social 
group direct their aggressiveness on to the iiK'inbers of another grf)iip. so that, 
for example, ncighl)oiiring states are often hostile to one another. Secoiully, 
civilization relies to a certain extent on love in its modified form of friendship. 
Hut this defence is very inadecpiate. The law, "Love thy neiglibour as thyself," 
conflicts .so sharply with the aggressive instinct that it can only be enforced 
at enormous expense. Wc pay for civilization l)y transforming onr aggre.s.sive- 
ncss into the feeling of guilt. 

Freud then discusses the <.>rigins (»f tins feeling. I’erhaps the tw<> most 
important points arc these : (i) That the super-ego and conscience, its function, 
originate through love and hate of the same object. I lie hate leads to hostility 
(in deed or thought) and the love t»> reiimrse and formation of the super-ego. 
( 2 ) That thwarted aggre.ssiveness is turned inwanls and transformed into the 
.super-ego, .so that the .su[)er-ego increases in severity the more we thwart 
our aggressiveness. Thus civilization w'hich |)Cirpetually thwarts aggressivenc*.- ^ 
increases the feeling fjf guilt to an enormous extent. And we must ask whetliei 
this burden is bearalile or not. For just as the intlivirlual cnnsiience .some- 
times makes unreasonable dejiiands, so it is with the social conscieiUM*. 
namely, morality. 'I'ho fate of civilizathm, so Freiicl (oiKindes. ilepends »)n 
its ability to deal with aggressiveness. 

The Problem of Genius, - l)y W. LA.\r.i:-Fi( iiii.m .m, gives a short ami conci .e 
account oi cronclusions which the .author has disciiSM-d at greater length in 
an earlier book. 3 I hey are based on empirical investigation info the circum- 
stances and character of people taken to be geniuses. It is obvious, as tlu* 
author points out, that judgments concerning genius vary very much in the 
sense that a man is idolized at one time or plate and reviled at another. 
It is also clear to the unbias.sed observer that .some of the men acclaimed as 
geniuses have little ability of any kiinl. We sh.ill understand this .state of 
affairs if wc realize that in Judging someone to be a genius wc Jire not talking 
al^oiit a specifi(. c. ipaeity or objective characteristic, but indicating that 
he satisfies certain m ( ds. Thus, in investigating the problem of genius we must 
consider what Ihcm; need > .ire, and by what means they are .satisfied. 

* 'V:s L n i • Jir Kulhtr. Inti'ni.itidii.ilcr I’sy* ho.iiialylisrluT \’< rl:ig. Vienna- 

I'p. 1 

® hu'i fienie-PffMcm. V'erlag I jnsl Keiiihardt. .Munifh. ly.ji- I’l'- *-7- 
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A man is called a genius when he produces a certain very complex state 
of mind in his admirers. He must impress them by some achievement, over- 
whelm them by his energy, conciliate them by his charm, astonish them by 
something strange, and awe them by something terrible. He will then satisfy 
their desire for something mysterious and exciting, for something to worship, 
liy what means does a man create this complex impression ? Lange-Eichbaum 
points out that he must be famous, and considers the factors on which fame 
depends. It is also clear that exceptional ability is a fav(jurable factor, but 
we must note two points. In the first place, many men of the highest ability 
have never been considered geniuses, and this is because their achievements 
have been too rational and unemotional. An artist, for example, is more likely 
to be considered a genius than n scientist. And in the second place, men 
without special ability of any kind have been called geniuses. It is true that 
they have always been accredited with some achievement, but the achieve- 
ment <nay in fact have been due to chance or to the co-operation of many 
factors. 

Abnormality is another favourable factor. Langc-lLichl.)aum maintains that 
the majority f)f geniuses have been pathological, while some have been 
psychotic, that is, definitely mad. The conjunction «jf abnormality and 
talent leads in(»re readily to fame than talent alone. .An abnormal man feels 
a stronger urge to express himself, his work is likely to Ixi more emotional, 
and the circumstances of his life, ending perhaps in a tragic death, will excite 
both attention and sympathy. 

H. Knight. 
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God and the Astronomers. By William Ralph Inge, K.C.V.O., D.D., F.B.A. 

(The Warburton Lectures, I93i-i033* London: Longmans, Green & 

Co. 1933. I2S. 6d.) 

If Warburton Lecturers obeyed their founder to the letter they would hold 
forth — as Dr. Inge observe.s — either on OUl Testament prophecy or the 
errors of Rome. The Dean treats of *'a prophecy certainly, though not quite 
the kind of prophecy which Bishop Warburton had in his mind. It is the 
prophecy of modern Science about the ultimate fate of the world we live in" 
(pp. 1-2). 'riiis prophecy is prominent in the writings of certain astronomers 
who have the public ear; hence the title of this book, which "deals mainly 
with cosmological theory — the relations of God and the world, of time and 
eternity, of existence and value" (p. 213), or which seeks to "state and defend 
the proper attitude of a thoughtful Christian . . . towards the world of space 
and time, of change and tlux, of birth and death" (p. 1 5). The Dean approaches 
his problems "fn)m the standpoint of the philosophia perennis" (p. 120), or of 
the "Great Tradition" — by which is meant the conllueiit streams of Christian 
and Platonic philosophy, including .\ri.stotc lianism. The standing formula is, 
"The Great Tradition in Philosojdiy has always conceived. ... It folk ms 
that. . . ." (p. 71). This method — which, perhaps, no writer evi*r tpiite avoids 
— tends to make a philosophical work persuasive only to the persuaded; but 
in this instance the r<‘ader, whether persuade<l «»r not, is sure to find a great 
deal to appnwe — if it be only .some of the Dean’s many dislikes -whicli 
include the nicntalism and indeterminism of the "astronomers," iincrgeiit 
evolution, vitalism, and Drogre.ss (with a ejipital P). 

The second lecture — entitled "The New (iottenidninii i itnj*" (a prelimin.iry 
version of which appeared inVol. \TI, No. 2O, of Phil'^nphy)- considers the 
religunis and philosophical conse(|uences of the Second Law of '1 hermo- 
dynamies. This law. Dr. Inge c»»neliides, is fatal to ".\Iod«'rnist philosopliy" 
(«.£?. to any theory which truckles to tinn ), but presents no inlolnabledilfic ul*y 
to the Great Tradition which "po>tulat<*s an eternal or changeless background, 
which is untfuich<*d by w liate\ er fate* may be in store for the visible uni\ ers 
(p. 28, cf. pp. O0-70). But to this Dr. Ing<? adrls the admitteilly unsuppoi tid 
opinion that therc^ will always be a created universe as well as "the realm of 
eternal and absolute values," and expresses (it is iiiterc'ding to note) his 
personal adhe.Moii tf) the aiuient noti(»n of the (iieat Year, ('r <»f (.yclical 
reiteration. 

Concerning the "lYoblem of 'lime" (the third lecture, but tlie theme is 
continued in those whit h f»»lhnv tm "(itni in llisttuy," and "'J'he J-dernal 
World") the Dean follows a line suggested by the above postulate, lie asserts, 
however, that "We inu'.t lie on tair guard against .simplifying the problem 
by treating either 'i ime (»r Lt( rnity as unreal" (p. 118). Jhit since his actamiil 
is even closer to that of Bradley (wlu) is "helpful cm almost all subjects") than 
to that of Plat- 1, time auues oft ve ry fxjorly. (It may be oliserved, by the way, 
that throughout the book Dean Inge is deeply influenced by the auth( r of 
Appeavnnee and locality. W hen ho asserts, c.g., that "reality is a coherent 
byslein whicli may be viewed indiifcrently from any point within it" (p* 87). 
wc may wonder what is to becfjiiie of his Theism as ostensibly distinguisho 
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from Absolutism.) Time, he maintains, can only be called real by recourse 
to the doctrine of degrees of truth and reality, which is adopted as intelligible 
in a philosophy which identifies value and reality. Time is "real,** but not 
"ultimately real.*' Since, however, the highest values — though non-temporal 
and noil-spatial — require time (and space) "for their manifestation," is it not 
clear that tliesc should be considered no less real than that which they 
"manifest" — as for an atomism the void must be no less real than the atoms? 
Dr. Inge argues for the distinction between earlier and later as more ultimate 
than that between past, present, and future. The former expresses, it is said, 
a "logical or teleological" order, rather than a temporal order. Ihit should not 
the former be reccnnineiidcd as more adequate to the nature of time as we 
experience it rather than preferred as non-temporal? And what, w'cmayask, 
is "teleological** if not temporal? 

'rime, again, is "as real as the conflict between good and evil" (p. yi), and 
because of this sinij^ter alliance with time goodness or moral value is not 
accepted cjuite as an e<|ual member of the family of absr)lutc values. "Neither 
'IViith nor Beauty depends on Time to anything like the same extent” (p. 119). 
Jl^'t if they (!c*]>end upon time at all, the conclusion ought to be the same — and 
the De an reminds us that a scandalous exce|ftion is not excused by being .small, 
lie realizes for who does not? — that "without careful delinitinn it" (the 
concept of value) "may easily cover up the difficulties it offers to solve" 
(!'■ • 7 1 )- wants much clarification" ; but the clarification, I venture 

Id tliiiik, is not lu re. If, c.g., these values are really just what Plato meant by 
his highest h’onns (as he maintains), they cannot be "defined" at all, since 
thev are that in terms cjf which all else is to be defined. "Value," the Dean 
obM i ves, "is universal and prior to particular existence * (p. Values arc 
also said to be tlumghis in (io<l's mind, or alternatively "attributes" of God. 

'1 hey re<miie. howrver how or why. if altributesof God, we are not informed; 
unless we are to sup[)ose that Dr. Inge travels all tln‘ way with Spinoza — 
"spirils" to "hear," "maiiifist," ami "ai>pretiate" them. One could wish 
that this last suggi'^tion were carried out more rigorously, but the Dean 
follows Bosaiiqm l in seeking a tlu-ory of values which does md require 
"jvrst.ns" to a])preciate or to Mi>taiii them. He con>ulers “personality" a 
Inwcr < ar.u tel than "imlivitluality” ; the imtion ni a “person" suggesting 
■ u “inij>ei \ ious ego" which he i> an.xious to escape. But this doctrine of 
‘'nuli\ idiiality" turns out. in the hands of its ]Ui.punenls. ti) be just the denial 
that IheTe is any individual hut the Ab.'^olute. Dm's Dr. Inge simply accept 
this « fiii'-ecjiii nee ami introduce the phir.dity “spirit ." essential to his 
( hiistian J lu isin as a njiuession to the vulgar <»rtlu»doxy he emphatically 
diselaiius' hurl lu rmoie, the concept of ^viTStinality is surely richer than that 
of bale “spirit. ' ,is is borne out b\ the Dean mi page 2.J7, where he speaks of 
tiu' "iiiuiiv idtal j>er.s(malif v " as tiu' organ of our appreliensioii of thnl. He 
quotes Be;.san(|uet 's mIvs* 1 \ .ition - .is giving his own view -that values are 
‘’>'piritna! vvoild.s, at om e olfieitive and subjective." What, if anything, can 
this mean? 

In the concluding chapter 1 'r. Inge gives a suggestiv e resume id the pt\sitions 
"my master riolmus,” ilrawing iov this up<m his Giftbrd l.eetuies. t>f 
scnsilile reality he :is.scrt.s in this coniuvtii>n that “it is incorrect to call it 
^■‘■■'iity at all.” Strangely enough he appears (perhaps inadvertently) to base 
conihience in Hu* reality id values mi the analogy of sense -percept im\. 

11 it be asUi-d how we .iii' aware ot m>n-spatial and nmi-tcmpi^ral value, the 
itn.swer is that we perceive tlu ni and kmwv them with as much right ami 
certainty as we ])eiieive and know the things of .sense*’ ^p. 123. cf. p. 20S), 
is upon his own principles a iK'ggarly rccomnieml.'iticm. IVrhaps we have 
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here an illustration of the artificiality of all such repudiations or disparage- 
ments of scnsc-perccption, which may not give us knowledge in the highest 
Platonic sense, but which lies at the root of all that we can ever claim to 
know. Disparagement of it can only recoil upon the head of its detractor. 

Did space permit I should like to debate at length the assumption that there 
is a single Great Tradition, C'atholic and l*latonic, which effectively unifies 
the thought of Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, and Saints Augustine and Thomas, 
Spim^za, Dradlcy, Posancjiiet, and von Hiigcl. Such a procedure, it seems to 
me, can only eliminate or diminish significant differences where it docs not 
encourage positive distortion. Of this last, needless to say, Dr. Inge is guiltless, 
but it docs appear — to touch upon one instance — that he is accepting incom- 
patible suggestions and positions from the distinguished thinkers last named. 
While it is certainly possible to learn from both, their antipathy goes so deep 
that one can only be in active sympathy with one at a time. Or again, is it 
not mis.sing the force of 'I'homas's fundamentally realist outlook and en^nrical 
starting-point, to sec in him merely a version of Platonism as viewed through 
the ultra-speculative eyes of the later Platonisls? 

From the viewpoint of Christian theology, moreover, this .simple unilication 
of the Xco-Platonic and ( hristian WeltauschnnuHifcn will not pass unchallenged. 
As limilc Prehier recently pt^inted out. St. .Xiigiistine tried this synthesis, but 
very soon gave it up. i\I. Itreliier rom hides his important stiuly* as follow.s: 
"Xous avons vu les essais, toiijoiirs vain, dii christianisme pour fixer uii tie 
ces moments” (IMatonism, Ari.stoteliaiiism, and the jihihjsophies of the 
seventeenth and nineteenth centuries) “pour s’en emparer; mais on ne pent 
pas plus parler d'line jiliihjsophie elueliinne tpie d’une inathematique 
chretienne ou crime p]ivsi(]ut; ehrelienne.” Wlu lher or not one ai cepts M, 
Brehior’s conclusion, one may feel tiiat in this s»>rt of (ireat Tradition the 
specifically Christian \ iew is hfnind to fare badly. 

Since the.' Dean’s interesting l^jok is ilM‘If polnnie, J ha\’e ventured, in tliis 
review, to con^>ider briefly a few points raised by some of his (eiitrd positions 
rather tliaii to outline the work in greater (Mail. Thus miu h that is timely 
and — as goes witlaait saying- wril said in these Warl)iirton Lectures passes 
without comim-nt. It may not be unfair to the book as a whole to say that -is 
most suggestive matter i 4 of tlie natun of ohiUrdutd and occasional comment, 
and that it is more eiieclive in uilitisin of the "astronomers" than in < on* 
struction of an "axiokjgical philosophy,’ lor whiili a great deal of .soL r 
preliminary in(|uiry yet rcinaiiis undoiu'. 

I have iifjteil twM-!ips onlyi^np. lo^'n.reafl S d iU >>l .md «'ii j). 171,1. J. 
read ^nu rit dy. 

K.m.imi IC Sj'ku.man. 


The of i\.\j:c} it ih c: .1 Stutfy nf the Mot/cm M/rd. My C. DiiMSLii 

Muk.vs. (London: Gi org'* .Mien ^ Tnuin, I.td. lo.Ll- 37-- 
us. 6d.) 

It is giia ially rei.«)gni/ed that we are li\iiig in a revohilionary age, not 
merely in ilie dejj.frtments f»f industry and jmlitics and the thought anil 
emotions apjx rtaiiiiiig ♦lien.to, but in all the seiem es and arts, in literature, 
personal and >o< ial ethies and rcligiiai. It is for philos(»phy attempting to 
understand, jm-sent, and inter]>ret all aspects of experiences in their relations 
to one another, to give atl»'ntion to tliis revolntii-naiy process, and to assess 

’ ‘ A .el-ii urjr j.liilo ” iii de Mr/n/'hy it/ue cf dr Mninlr, N*’- 

I'/ ;i, I'p. ! - 
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its meaning and value. Philosophers of the chair are perhaps seldom well- 
equipped for such a task. They are apt to be too much immersed in abstract 
thinking, with too slender attachments cither to the “common sense** which 
infuses the thought and feeling of ordinary men and women, or to the new 
achievements in the particular arts and scienais, to give philosophic atten- 
tion to the process as a wliole. Moreover, there is always the danger arising 
from intellectual vested interests, the conservative attitude of an accepted 
system, which tends to make the mind inhfjspitablo to troublesome new- 
comers. Now Or. Hums has the great atlvantage of close personal experience 
in many of the fielils where new truths, new hypotheses, new forms of art, 
new social experiments are breaking in. Me is thus abU* to bring a singularly 
well-informed and sympathetic mind to bear uprjn the cx])lanation of the 
philosophic sigiiilicancc of this revolution in the ordering of human thought 
and conduct. We ordinarily think of new discoveries in the sciences and arts 
as adding to tlie existing stock of knowledge or tcchnicpie. That, however, 
is an error, due in part to a too atomistic view of kiK>wledgc and of art in 
general, but largely also to an imperfect understanding of the part played 
by “the hori/oii (d exi)erieiKe.” l*or it is horizon facts, and the knowledge, 
the thoughts, and enujtioiis, wliich, at first faintly envisaged, are drawn in 
by the urge of diseovery, that Jire tlui key to the understanding of the new 
world, at once fascinating and ]»erili}us, in wliich we are living. 

Tlie greater part ot I )r. Ihirns’s w.ii k is devoted to brin-iiig out the meaning 
of this geiierali/ati*»n by illustrations fnun the various arts and sciences, 
a keen invesligalion of what is hapjxuhng to these at the horizon. While in 
modern science the new facts and theori« s of radio li\ ilv, relativity, and 
the (luanlum ha\e iranshirim-d the vt ry bax s dl the ]'hy>ical sciences, and 
while in the aits new forms of mu-ic. daiii ing, painting, sculpture, and 
architecture* have I.irgely displated the oKli r forms by the establishment of 
new interests or \ahi«s, ((jiially sigiiiJ’uanl Iioii/on fails are penetrating 
]>ersonal morality and jiulilie policy- -in <-\cry line of comluct. The perils 
of such ch.inge aie nll« n e\.igi;i rated. bei ail'll* il is bi lieved that all con- 
tinuity is broken and th.il pia^l standards and lUsloin.ny v.ilu.ilidns are 
sim]>ly "scr.ip])«-d.’' Hut this a h.isty .ind erroneous inti i pielalidU. I hough 
there is lAeiywhei'e a tendem y of oliI-establi‘'hed wacs and standanls to 
ii'ionie ob.snlite. It i.s n«»t a cpiistii'n df wlidh'^aK- ilearance, nr even of 
Ciiiting away “dead wimuI.” | he m-w h'*ri/dn \alui s idine in to utilize old 
\ allies by a priu ess nf tr.insniulatidii and invi^. *rali"n which carries a true 
•ontimiily witluii the noM lty. 

Dr. Hums, in a seru s of f.isiinating studies i.f what .iclually happens in 
the diileieiit lines iif experience, presents a poweitul pka for ad\entiire. 
In the arts and m. leiiies, as in industry and govei nim nl. in ethics and 
religion, the ri-iiaiici* on completnl s\>ti lus, i».u ked by custom and authority, 
can give no sense of s<-eunTy. Diilei* c.ni only be luaiulainid by j'rogivss, 
that is, by the wilUd atlaiiuueiu and assimilation ot horizon experience. 
Ihe art of such atlainmeiit. the process ot dis»t»\cry. is im-si iharly seen 
lit the fine arts, tor tlu-rc’ tlie Meatue acli\ities woik most freely, and Dr. 
bmns gi\a‘s elosc attention In wlial .uliially takes place when a musici.in, 
‘1 painter, or a seuI]>lor is at work. The truth is then tlisclosed that he doesn't 
quite know what he is doing, or wh.it he is after, until he h.is achieved it. 

Us. (if ionise, also applies to the pnuissis of sp^iulatioii and hypalhcsis 
lu the scieiuvs, thi* eaily fiuiibhn.g and more or less l«hiid “Inal aiul error ’ 
‘uu whie.Ii expel iiiu lUalioii and new laws eiiieige. Hut such new horizon 
^irst the peison»il .ichievi-ineiit of ariislic or scientilic gciiuis, only 
am their end in rearranging .iiul transmuting past values of truth, beauty. 
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or goodness as they pass into receptive appreciation and understanding by 
other minds. 

Dr. Burns prefers to represent what takes place in the attainment of new 
values as a "pull" rather than a "push." He strives perhaps overmuch to 
separate his interpretation from any biological or quasi-philosophical doctrine 
of evolution, as implying that history is an unfolding of things always 
"there." The presentation of his horizon values in terms of "mutations” 
would be wholly unacceptable to him. He seeks to release life as much as 
possible from the determinist control of the past and to give the widest 
.scope, I will not say to chance or miracle, but to determination by the 
hitherto non-existent. And yet his analysis of what occurs in discovery 
seems to yield as much importance to the past as to tlui future. For the 
belief in new truths and values to be discovered, the zest for the adventure 
of di.scovcry, and the sense of the direction in which to lof)k for the horizon 
facts, all involve the conception of :i hornu* more of the nature of a push 
than a pull. Probably Dr. Hums would admit tliat both are operative forces, 
though his stress is on the greater "freedfun" which the "piiH" seems to 
carry. For he clearly realizes how clillereiit types of genius, and different 
races or grades of humanity, will make dilfiTent S(‘lections among the horizon 
facts. His treatment of the horizem does, of course, dispose completely of 
the cruder determinism of last century, for that implied that the history 
of a person, or a nation, <»r other society, repeated itself, that is, it e.xcliuled 
"novelty” in the true sense of that term. 

A special interest attaches to the subth‘ defeiue which Dr. Hums gives 
for adding deity, in the sense of "the divine," to g<;odness, truth, and beauty 
in the category of general valiu s. 'I'lu* enthusiasm of religion and its direction 
beyond the bounds of human morality apt^ear to him to demand this place 
for the "divine," though he admits that "the eonmum man," on whose 
nature he much r<*lies fur the roots of values, has little, if any, trace of it. 
He rightly disregards the fact that religion is a frecpieut bri'cdcr of illusions. 
For that objection in a considerable iiu .isnre < an Im; brought al.so ag.iinst 
the arts and sciences, especially in the early stiuggles of any science towards 
exactitude. He sees and values highly a "new sense of deity." "It is 'lot 
implied that the cnthiisi;!.‘*m for fundamental social changes, the liner cpiaiity 
of human sympathy and the n» \v deli< ;u y of jx-m ptijiU in a genuiiu !y 
‘cultured’ person actuidlyconstitutc.-^ a new n ligioii. Such fa« toi*, in experler.^e 
do not, indeed, prove the j-xistciu e of a ket iu r sense of deity. Hut they .>re 
the first traces of a new religion and of a < learer visi»)n of th«'.se aspects .d 
deity which are now cm fair horizon" (p. -'o|). In tiiis religion there is a pKice 
for wliat u.sed to be called mv-tici.-jin, tho.se rare e.xpeiieiices outside the 
ordinary proce.s.ses of thought ami feeling, by whic h new heights of under- 
standing of and fd sympathy with the whole may be attained. How far, 
or whether tiiere is a wliole, Dr. Hums, however, seems to leave an open 
que.stion; as far as Ids present inb rpretatioii go(‘S, it is more pluralist than 
moni.st. 

This is a very imperfect account of vvliat I regard as a most important 
contribution to philosophy, 'l lmugb, ddelly owing to the imperfections of 
language, made for coinnnm purpo.scs by ordinary men and women, it is 
difficult in place.s. then; are so many passages of entrancing interc.sl that it 
niu.st rank a.? one of Un* greatest and boldest intellectual adventures of 
our time. 

J. A. Hobson. 
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Six Theories of Mind. By C. W. Morris, Ph.D.. Associate Professor of 
Philosophy. University of Chicago. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press; London; Cambridge University Press. 1932. Pp. xi + 337. 
Price 20S.) 

We have far more systematic knowledge of the nature of matter than 
we have of the nature of mind. Matter is, of course, much easier to study. 
Of the mind we have, however, a great deal more knowledge than we 
commonly give ourselves credit for, but the task of systematizing it is 
tantilizing. It is the standing paradox of things that the most intimate is 
the least comprehended, though the reason may be the simple one that we 
keep on trying to comprehend mind with the ideas and methods which have 
been of signal use to us in the study of matter. Psychology, that is, may soon 
have to repent of its alliance with the natural sciences. In the meantime 
the rertreat, forced by this alliance, of philosophers away from the psycho- 
logical to the properly philosophical problems of mind may result in insights 
which would provide a basis for a new and more sensitive psychology. The 
primary properly philosophical problem is that of the very definition of mind, 
and this is Professor Morris’s problem, though his solution is quite anti- 
pathetic to the foregoing remarks. His book is a survey of theories which 
have already been offered, with the arldition of an outline of his own solution, 
the detailed development <»f which is reserved for a future book. 

He claims that all theories of mind fall uiuler one or other of six U’pes. 
He has elicited six categories and grouped various historical and contem- 
porary theories according to the categories they emphasize. The categories 
arc substance, process, relatitm, intern it mal act, substantive and function. 
The inadequacy of this ino<le of classificalit»n becomes evident when we find 
that, quite consistently, Berkeley is placed with Aristotle (substance), Bergson 
with Hegal (process), and Seh(»penhauer with Bewey (function). The affiliation 
of each theory is ruled by an abstract character instead of by its total and 
most distinctive bearing. Still, the cla>^ilication is suggestive, and the 
examination of the several theories has independent instructivcncss. With 
the exception of Critical Realism. I'ach theory is .sympathetically expounded 
and .sympathetically criticized: the sections, indeed, (»n Laird, Lovejoy, 
Strong, Russell, anti Dewey have passed under the scrutiny of their respective 
.iubjects. I admire the mastery with which the hvrge and difficult material 
has been handled, and recommend the book as a valuable introduction both 
to the problem in its generality and to the main solutions of it which have 
so far been put forwanl. 

To enter into didails would be to beciune niggling. A fairer idea of the 
book is likely to emerge if I indicate first the meaning of the six categories 
and then what Dr. Morris reipiires any theory of mind to do. Mind as sub- 
stance is, of ctnirse, an old noticui, dominant until Hegel, and like most 
contemporary students Dr. Mi»iris rejects it. He finds it too simple, highly 
ambiguous, and enqiirically unvcrifiablo, and reminds us that the new logic 
of relations claims to b(’ able to get along without it. The penultimate 
criticism reveals Dr. Morris's bias, but surely to require of so general a 
philosophical idea as that of substance that it be cnipivicaUy verifiable is 
tantamount to reducing philosophy to a iiiitural science. By substantive the 
author means a quasi-substantial unity without the division into substratum 
and attributes which the idea of substance is usually taken to involve; 
^ind as substantive nu'ans a system ««! elements each of which would still 
be mental even if not integrated into a system. Umler this heading Critical 
Realism is discussed, but the varying views of mind underlying the one 
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epistcmolos[y of this school and Dr. Morris’s strong antipathy to this epis- 
temology make this section very unsatisfactory. By process is meant not 
an activity of some entity, but an unsupported, entirely original activity. 
The ilcgelian view of mind ns expounde(l by Hegel himself, Bradley and 
Bosanquet, and the views of ]3orgson and Gentile here receive treatment. 
The chapter on mind as intentional act covers Meinong, Husserl, most of 
the English realists, and Whitehead. Here Dr. Morris concentrates on the 
English insistence on mind as awareness to the neglect of their equal insis- 
tence on that referential character of awareness, that intentionality, which 
he acknowledges in the title of his chapter. Mind as function, represented 
by Dewey (with a glance at Mea<l), and supported by Dr. Morris himself, 
means mind as (//) an activity not of a mental substance or substantive but 
of a bodily organism: (6) instrumental to the needs of the organism; (c) in- 
strumental to action; (il) tlie role which natural events assume when tlu'v 
point to, stand for. symbolize, other natural events. Dr. Morris sometimes . 
passes from one to anotlier of the first three of these meanings as though 
they were synonymous. He is pleading the case of pragmatism, but his 
admi.ssion that the organism has intellectual- more than biological— needs 
takes all the pragmatic sting out of (b) and negates (c). or at any rate reduc('s 
this to the merely pu)us Indief, expressed on p. 2 S 1 , that it must be trin* 
even where there is no evidence for it. His main t mphasis, hf»wever, is on (ri). 
For him the distinctive feature of experience is tliat its elements (th{‘ «ibje« t-, 
of perception aiul thought) beeinne significant of r>ne another fire r)f he at. 
St. Paul’s of Ludgate Hill, w.iter of purify, and so on; .ind he dfftne^ mind 
as this relation of .signilicanee or. to use his own t«Tm. symbolism. Personallv 
I do not like this fashionable overworking of the term symbolism, miuMlin:^ 
under it all forms of ass<ieiati<m i^p.dial, teinjior.il, ami that subjei tivi ly 
determined), logical implication, ami <ausal lonmition; and the deliniti'Hi 
of mind as consisting essentially in this wide symbolism omits what in sonir 
pages Dr. .Morris insists should be pre'^ervi-d, naimdv, the featun* of awarene'.*;. 
or, as lie prefers in his fear of siibj<eti\ i-m to (all it, gi\« iiness. !')oubtl(^s 
he will clarify this and the (jther points when he comes to stale his fh-'ory 
.sy.stematieally in hi.> next book. 

Dr. Morrih believes that any tlu-ory »>f niirvl. wbate\er coni bilious it in.iv 
embody, must retain two posit ion>i. namely, the givemne-^s of pj-re pt i.'d 
objects and the mcdialene^s of the know ledge-jutKrss (it is (dear from tin- 
text that th(j only mediation he is thinking of is that of the t aiisal seijiu ntc 
of physical and phy'>iologi< al events which pre* edes ]»en e|>l ion), it i", no 
thinks, the error of X< \v Kralism that it holds exclu ively to tin; first, ei 
Critical Kj^ali-^m that it ludiN f)nly ti> the second. Hr* bolds them t»»gctlui 
by maintaining that tlie inti-rm tion of an event with a. percipient org.inisiu. 
an interaction obviously niediaU* in tin* sense* n«)ted, brings into existence 
another event, whifh i-. the o!»ject and which is given (he carefully avoids 
saying “dina tly apjuchendrd"). I his, he says, is realism, because the given 
object, though jirodmeil in and by the intern* tion, is an existruit in the same 
natural order which im hide>. the iiiterai ting event and organism. But this 
is realism only if leali^m im ans the denial of subjectivr* id(*alism. Dr. Morre* 
certainly deims that tlie object of perception is a ])roperty or posse ‘ssioii 
of the subject fwlnc h for him can only mean the organism), but lie dcuues 
also that it is a pnqierty of the thing which \vc suppose ourselves to he 
iipprnitcnfUnK. Its being a “rear' terinnn quid is here irrc'Ievant; it is a 
quid, «iiid lids in ikes the tliecuy in its epistc*inc»logical (‘sseiitials the same as 
that of Locke, and unsatisfac tory Inr the same reason. On such a view e 
mind as Dr. Morris propcuinds the term realism, together with its corrclati 
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idealism, loses all meaning. If mind is not an entity sin generis, but simply 
a "symbolic** relation among such physical things as enter into a certain 
sort of interaction with a certain sort of organism, nothing can be either in 
it or out of it. 

The obscurities mentioned are mostly due (apart from possible misunder- 
standings on my part) to Dr. Mnrris*s desire to press to the uttermost the 
denial of mind as stuff, event, or original process — to be blunt of mind in 
any sense that oilers even the slightest excuse for an idealism of the grand 
type. In him, as in so many other pragmatists, the ruling interest is not really 
epistemological but metaphysical, anrl the metaphysical interest is in an 
uncompromising naturalism. Hut, also like many pragmatists, he argues by 
predilection in epistemological terms; in tliis book he does so almost 
exclusively. Mind is unrecognizably cut down to what a naturalistic theory 
of knowledge recpiires it to be. It is simply knowing, or rather knowledge; 
what knows is the body: and what is known is something causally produced 
by the interaction between the body and the tilings which, though on this 
very theory admittedly unknown, must be known if we arc to assert with 
any evidence that it is their interaction with the hotly that gives rise to the 
known object. Clearly I am iinsympathetit to Dr. Morris’s views, but I must 
repeat that his book is an able survey of other views and deserves to be 
carefiillv studied. T. E. Jkssoi*. 

The Pilin' of Mimls in the W’oiU. Gifford T.eclures at the I.'niversity of Aber- 
deen, loi-i Hy Siu William Mrrciir.LL, K.C.M.G. {lorst Series.) 
([.ondon: Mat millian cN: ('o. low 37-4- ijs. bd.) 

In his preface tt> this very impt>rt.\nt W(»rk the author states that he has 
recast the arrangement <»f liis matter in lla* interval since the delivery of 
the hrturos, anti tliat tliougli the argument will only be completed by a 
seipiel to tlie present volume, which will deal willi the Tower t>f .Minds, the 
btKik now issued is left " elf-contained.” It is none llie less to bo regretted that 
it was ncit possilile tf> publi-^li the twa> volunu*s simultaneously as a single 
w'ork. The texture of the aullnu’s thought is ii o ck^sely woven to make 
the division of liis w’ork into two books, sep.mitely issued ami under two' 
tiller, as appropri.ile as it mav h.ive Mur.etimes b’*en in the case of othci 
tlillord Lecturers. I do not think that the present volume is quite sv) "self- 
contained” as the author daiins. ( ertainly liie leadi-r will feel that adequate 
appreciatijui of a philo.sopliit.il work as tlifiicult and as profound as this will 
be po.ssihle only when la* Ims bei-n .ible to stmly the .sequel. 'Ihe present 
notice will not therefore aitenqq to do more than give in a very summary 
and general fashion an imlication of the main picsititm adorned by Sir William 
Mitchell, and of llie ground covered in th(‘ ]U'esent volume. 

With so much reason lor gratiimie to tl.e .iutln>r, it may seein ungracious 
to begin wdlli a note of com|daint. I shall, liowever, vulture i») express the 
deep regret, indeed the eonsternation, which many readers will probably 
teci at finding that the book has no index. 1 am convinced that Sir William’s 
earlier important Wiuk on the* Stmeline anJ (iru.i/fi oj the Mind would have 
been far more inlluenlial than it was had it m»l Uvu similarly handicapped. 

a suggestion is, no doubt, highly nnconqdimentary to the readers of 
philosophical btKiks. 'J he reader ought be prepared tc* make his iwvn index. 
I^ut tlie fact lias to lx* faced th.it wilhoiil one a bo(»k ih'es its wx>ik at a 
severe disadvantage. Is it loo late petition Sir William i«' indulge our 
human weakness so far as to ‘'quip the sequel \olume with the aid he has 
denied us here? 
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It is true that wc have to thank him, in this as in the earlier work, for 
a very careful analytical table of contents. But the reader is hampered in 
his references to this, helpful as it is, owing to the concentrated dilliculty 
of the book, a difliculty which in the initial epitome is comprossctl into an 
intense obscurity. The book is undeniably hard, though as undeniably 
rewarding, reading. In part this difliculty is due to the regions traversed; 
we are conducted, for instance, through the history of thci most n?ccnt 
physical science, relativity theory, quantum theciry, and wave mechanics, 
in order to illustrate and fortify the author’s argument, in a way that displays 
his own great erudition and familiarity with the literature but tends to 
perplex the less scientific reader. But the difficulty of the book is also due 
to the author’s style, vocabulary, and characteristic cjiiality as a writer ami 
thinker. It is the price to be paid, though a price worth iiaying, for tleliveraiuv 
from the slick and the glib, from the trite phrase and the over-familiar 
presentation. Sometimes the result is a darkly cryptic or elliptical statement ; 
often we have phrases of splendid vigour and expressiveness. 

Sir William is not engaged, as for instance Dr. \Vhiteh(‘ad is. in developing 
a technical philosophical vocabulary for fundamental notions; but lu' luis 
a vocabulary of his own, too, a vocabulary of exposition. I he reader has 
to be very much on the alert to recognize the special nu‘aniMgs wliicb att.icli 
to his phra.ses, .such as “gulf,” “the line of life and the correl.iti<m-line," 
“the royal road.” meanings which are, as the author would say, “lakeii for 
granted” the second or third time they are usetl. Jhit Iiis m‘w niintiiigs <dt« ii 
admirably supplement the old well-worn familiar eurn tu y. 

The main theme of this vr)lume is the presentation of the aiitluu's 
as to the nature of knowledge, lie .seeks lirst to di-.play tlie ifiadrquacy of 
certain contrasted accounts by which in one way or an«)tluT tlu‘ nature nf 
cogniti%*e (perceptual and conceptual) exj«ericnce has b< m nii-umlersliiod. 
He considers, secondly, the problems to whicli these ai((»unt-« giv(' rise, aiul 
how these problems are met in terms of tiu' at'Cf)unt whii h In* hinva-lf j)iiis 
forward. And, thirdly, he seeks to illustrate and conl'iiin Ins own 
tation by a. review of, ami a (a»innientary upr»n, the «le\ ehipim nl of the 
recent theories of physicists. '1 l)is. very nuigJdy, is tin; subject mailer tl •• 
three cjiieerly named parts into which his f)or»k is di\iiled. 

"Minds in living prove themselves, ancl . . . knenving is li\ in:.', and not 
a means to living. We may call the fact <uir ]>rin( iple” (p. O). Nrglet t of il . 
principle, or failiin* to interjmd it coiuretely or t f »in]ii’ 'lu nsivi ly ciumi- ! i. 
leads us into soj)histication, ami especially gives li^e l(. what Sir Willi. isii 
-Mitchell, with a touch of Herac liteaii mystery, terms "the (hdfs.” Hr mears. 

I take it, interpretations which .se\a-r miml fia»in its world, tlie worM «»!' 
real objects, and make thereby a chasm whicli j)|-oves iinbridgcahh’, for 
instance an insfiluble psycho-j>hysical problem, or a n pH'-i-ntativi; theory 
of knowledge that presents us with an iinj)as.s(‘. We conn* up to one or other 
of the “gulfs” if we take thought mendy as instnnnc nl.d. or make tlic con- 
fusion between object and stimulus, or take saiisations as er 

a.ssume that real tilings cannot be known, f>r again (the "practical gull’ ) 
make the severance between an olijcclivc world of objects to be .sought and 
a subjective W'»rM of feelings to be satisfied. 

On the other hand, the gulfs arc transcended if we are faithful tt' the 
“Jiving line.” The fundamental error at)out Ihe connection between miml 
and nature is to cemfound the living line and the crirrclation line. I he living 
line is not within the brain, but between seeing the light rind the light, hearing 
the music and the music, counting and number, plotting and the plot. lh<? 
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corrcliition line within the brain is between seeing the light and the corre- 
sponding brain events*' (p. 24). 

This familiar similitude of light and seeing (only it is of course more than 
a similitude) boasts a noble lineage, but it is used repeatedly by the author 
with a force of his own to illustrate the inseparability of mind and its objects, 
though by no means in the manner of traditional idealism. Thus (p. 276) 
“theories are organs related to understanding as eyes to seeing, and related 
to their objects as eyes to light." "Ueason makes things intelligible in the 
sense that the eye makes them visible" (p. ro6). But if wc follow faithfully 
“the lead given by the living line" we are in no danger of falling into the 
fallacies of subjectivism or positivism. "Following it (p. kjo) we sec nature 
to be ]^artner with the organs of our grasp, including the organs that we 
create. The partnership is an articulation, not an echo. Theories prove, when 
they succeed, that they can be as physical as the eyes and brains that we 
inherit." 

If one may be pardoned for applying so welbw(jrn a lalx-1 to one himself 
s(t fastidious in avoiding triteness of phrase, one would say that the author 
is in the main an uncompromising realist in his episteinok)gy. "No object 
is made mental, nor altered, by being felt, imagined, or known in any way" 
Ip- “When your kh-as tpiarnd with mine, and when they ayrec, it is 
h'H ause tlu'V claim to grasp the same obje< t as min(‘, and to find it independent 
of our grasp" (p. 45). So too (p. 138) ".such objects as the beauty of things, 
and th(*ir meanness or grandeur, ar(^ altogeth* r fouml, and not added as 
a faiu y. Vet they exist only for minds." .Anti when I remember, I have not 
not merely stmie present substitute of th.e ])a<t evi nt s<»meho\v "in the mind," 
but the vtTV pust itself. "It is yesterday itself, not a present iinage, that is 

held and is the sole objt'ct of niy present thought \s, in doing, 1 make 

real the viry thing already ideal, so in recalling I make itleal tlie \cry thing 
that was real" (pp. 154- 5). 

In the third j>art the b(M»k, which takes up nearly half the entire volume, 
lae author reinforces hi* interpretations by a n\a^terly survey of the living 
grcnvth of the scientilic untlerslanding of nature in the prolilic and bewildering 
development of contem])orary pbysks. W’e are a'*k'*d to follow whal lie calls 
"llie royal rocUl." This, if I m.iyveiiture on a we.ik parajdirase of his account, 
is the way th(*ught talo-s when ideas and ihcoru s beeonu‘ not merely instru- 
iiieiits for grasping natural fact iti» be inodilied and improved as new facts 
( all lor ai knowledgeinenl), but tlu in>elves the way of diseuvery by com- 
pelling tlieir own supersi'ssion under the pressure of naiure, our "partner" 
in the whole enter]U'ise. "A notion is the means not merely of grasping but 
of seeking; and it secures an improving hold by taking one that must yield 
a b»‘tler, if it fails when pres>ed b(»me. 'Ihat is the ambit imi of the royal 
road which we are to follow" (]i. i»*sb In escorting the readier along the path 
(^f scientilic discoverv "from surf.ve to depth in naiure," Sir William Iniihls 
n]) a formidable case against tin* anli-inela}diysical positivism of the Mach 
ty])e. still so popular among .scientists. .And it is a timely reminder, when 
another (;iHorci lecturer. Sir .AiThur Ikldington, can write as though tlu* table 
f’f ordinary common sense were somehow less real th.an the scattered rushes 
f>f electronic energy into whicli physics .malyses it. to be assured tliat "no 
discovery beneath tlu; surface proves or disproves the physical existence of 
itnyihing found on it. Physics coniines itself to making the surface intcUi- 
Rihle. 'Ihe result has been to transform all views of nature copied from the 
«»rfacc, but still tonuestion notliing there, nor prove it, for the .surface proves 
(]>. 18). 

Ikit I have been already almost templed into llte sc'irt of cv’unincnt which 
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ought, ns I lun c siiggostcd above, to be deferred until the reader has the wh<de 
of Sir W illiam Mitcliell's argument before him in its entirety. Let me therefore 
conclude this notice by repeating that this is a book of the first importance, 
and that we shall await with eagerness and excitement the issue of the sequel. 

J. TIarvey. 


The Conception of Cod in the Philosophy of Aquinas. I^y Rouert Leet 

Patterson, Ph.D., M.A., B.D. (London; Cieorge Allen & Unwin. Ltd. 

1933. Pp. 50S. Price 2 IS. net.) 

The appearance of this able examination of the fundamental positions 
of the natural theology of St. Thomas may be taken as evidence that the 
Angelic Doctor is now acci'ptcil by English students of philosophy, outside 
the ranks of those for whom he is invested with the prestige of the authority 
belonging to an approved Doctor of the Church, as one of the world’s great 
thinkers, the importance of whose contribution to philo.S()pliical speculation 
no longer needs to be defended against a tradition of anti-scholastic and 
anti-thcological prejudice, but may be taken for granted, and its value 
criticized in detail with the same combined resp(‘ct ami freedom as we are 
accustomed to sec used in regard to Plato or Aristotle, Descartes or Kant. 

Dr. I’attcrsoii has greatly helped his readers by the abstract of his con- 
clusions which he has prefixed to his work. Here we learn that (i) wliile 
disputing the distinctness in principle of the livt; proofs of tlu; existence (»l 
God enumerated by St. Thomas, he holds the priiuiple of tliese proofs tt; 
be sound, and not to have Ix'cn destroyed by the Kantian i riticism ; (2) argues 
against St. 'riionias that the distinction drawn by him betwi*eii the knowledge 
that God is and the knowledge lohat he is. is illegitimate; that what \)r. 
Patters(jn calls his doctrine of degret‘s of being (whii.Ii is by no means to 
be confu.sed with Bradley’s do» trine of degrees of reality) infects the wond 
of finite beings with unreality; and that he fails in his atti inpt to harmonize 
the Aristotelian with the Christian c»»nce])tion of (iod; (3) points out certain 
difficulties in the doctrine of creation wlmh con dilutes so inarke<l a disti.jc- 
tion between the pliil(j.M»phical the(jh)gy of the Christian duct* us of the 
Middle Ages and that of their master Aristotle; ami f.p discusses St. Tlioni;t-> 's 
view' of the pfcssibility and e.xtent of a iny.stical knowledge ol (i«i*l att.iina!)]'* 
during this earthly life. 

The pre.sent r<?viewer wouM be inclined to agree with Dr. Pattersrm will; 
respect to (i) — Lather D'.Xrcy, by the way, is of the sanie ('pinion as to iIm’ 
essential identity (d the several pr(>ofs of (iod’s existence- and to a con- 
siderable extent also as to (2). Nevertheless, both in respec t of the doctriiu; 
of degrees of being (we might perhaps better describe* it as the doctrine of 
a distinction betwven Iking and beings), and also in re.>pect of (j), the 
doctrine of creaticin with which it is .so closely c(*nnect(.‘d he is of cipinioii 
that what Professor Gilson in his recent Gillord Lecture s on Lcspvit dc U\ 
philosophic mddievale ])icturesquely (alls la mdtaphysiquc dc l'r..\ode, with its 
ascription to God of the bjtality of being, wliile at the same time it denies 
that his being AiJudcs tlu; finite "beings,” which are on this view' not portions 
of God or emanati »ns of Gi;d, but his creatures, retpiires a fuller examination 
of its relation to the gieat systems (jf modern philosophy than it has yet 
perhapi received cither fnmi writers too ready to regard it as a standpoint 
left hellin'! by th- jirogress of thought or from those who (like iWessor 
Gilson himself) are, on tlie other hand, tcK) much disposed to regard those 
syslem.s as the "ruins" of a synthesis destroyed by the indifference <»f 
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sixtccnth-centiiry reformers to the importance of the contribution made 
by Christianity to the understanding of the universe. With respect to 
I)r. Patterson’s fourth point, I should say that, apart from any considerat ion 
oi St. Thomas’s personal temperament, good lustorical reasons can be given 
why he and other mediaeval thinkers did not allege what we call “religious” 
(which is by no means to be restriced to “mystical”) experience as a proof 
of the existence of God. 

Dr. Patterson is umpiestionably right in paying close attention to St. 
Thomas’s theory that, where the same predicates are used both of God and 
of creatures, they must be taken neither as univocally nor as equivocally, 
but as analoffically applied to both. For this theory is at once vital to his 
theology iind the source of many difficulties. But rjur critic is perhaps too 
much concerned to convict his author of inconsistency in respect of the 
qiu.’stion whether heiu}* may be called a genus. Because he speaks incidentally 
of being as tlu* genus which is subject to the art of God as the class of houses 
is to that of tlu? builder, he is not to be supposed to have forgotten the 
Aristotelian doctrine? that “being” transcends the categories, or to have 
committed himself to the confusion, which he cbewhere imputes to David 
of Diuaut, between the utter diversity of God, as pure act, from prime matter, 
as pure potency, and the difference of onc‘ spenies from another within the 
same genus - a diflerence which (David suggested) could n«^t be discovered 
between two simple beings, such as Clod ami “prime matter” were alike 
held to be. 

Whab'ver dissatisfactirm ciiie may feel with this or that contention or 
argument nf 1 )r. Patt<‘rson‘s, his work is a serious discussion of real difficulties 
])iesented bv his author's i»hilnM»phical tlunh.gy which is \\orthy of the 
attentif'ii of every stmlent <d St. Thomas. It is not , however, tree from errors, 
not only of the pn ss (then* is an unfortunate misprint of quia est for quid est 
• •n p. J50, 1. io, ill a ])assage wholly concernecl with tlie dillercnee between 
llie Iwo), but SMinetiiiii s aNo of tr.inslatieui. 'I hroughi’ut the liook inaccuracies 
in the printing of Die I -.tin passages are fretpient; and there are numerous 
I'hstakes in translati«ui whii li 'suggest l' >s familiarity with Latin in general 
.111(1 mediaeval Latin in p.irlimlar than one eoiild wish in .1 commentator 
en .'ll. l liiuna.s. l-'or example, on p. 61. where “any circulation is linite” 
sho'dd be “any revolution of it” [nus is li tt untranslated), i.e of the sun, 
“is linite”; and on Die wlioh* ^ellsl• of a long passage is misrepresented 

owing to Die failure to observe that the Jh inmis vpemtio pioptia is distin- 
guished fpiiu and lU't idenlilied with the rpeuitio quae S' lis inttUeclualibus 
inhiicnt, while this hitter expresshm is its<*lt misumierstiH'd. Dr. I'attersoii 
has an odd habit of translating q:v\i.nnm 'd>' “in some mode,” thereby sug- 
gesting a technical meaning which is usually absent. In the passage from 
Aristotle, I)e Anima. iii. 7, quoted on p. 07. a,\,\n eido: toPto mnjaea);: does 
not mean- tlmugh. in .so taking it. Dr. ratierson is foll(U\ing Hicks — “a 
ditfcrenl species of mol ion,” but (as riolisM'r |. .\. Smith renders it) 
“a dilleieiit kind from movement.” In the ipiolation from Cdoment of 
Ale.xandria (p. loj, 11. 1), the first w^ml .iu'hi/ift’ is of course a misprint 
urrnt in 1. 3 c.innot refor to dr(i.'H'rTic. but to n irro^TtKo^ 
T(uiTTO'\ and the last danse should be rendered “and yet they have U'cn 
tvritten of him” {i.c. in the Scriptures). 

In the second note on p. .^10 Dr. Patterson is not unnaturally surprised 
fo find St. Thomas appariaillv contradicting himself in two successive 
s»‘nleni'es by saying b«dh that “Die things that nmv are” h.tbent potentiam 
non esse, and that some of them are neeessaiia absolutt'. He acutely 
suggests that quae iatn sunt must refer only to sublunary things. No doubt 
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this is so; yet, as it stands, it cannot be so taken without doing violence to 
the text before us; and it seems to me that we must certainly emend iam 
(which is quite pointless in the context) to ima, a word which gives the 
required sense and, as written in manuscripts with the m represented by a 
mark above the line, is very easily confused with iam. 

By the way, the Oxford translation of the Metaphysics should be attributed 
to Dr. Ross, the present Provost of Oriel, and not to “Smith and Ross,’* 
the original editors of the whole series. 

C. C. J. WEnn. 


Proclus, The Elements of Theology. A Revised Text with Translation, Intro- 
duction, and Commentary. K . R. Dodds. (Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford. 1933. Pp. xlviii -f- 340. Price 30s.), 

Both Professor Dodds and the Oxford University I’ress deserve to be 
heartily congratulated on the publication of this very arduous and thorough 
piece of philosophical scholarship. The work has been executed with all the 
usual e.xccllcnce and care of the Clarendon Press (no sliglil task in view «d' 
the fullness of the apparatus cnticiis), and it is, doubtless, due largely to the 
well-known diligence of the Press’s proof-reader that hardly a misprint is 
to be detected in all its pages. Professor Dcxlds’s own task has been an 
elaborately complicated one, with several distinct depart nuMits. lie has had, 
in the first place, to establish the true text of a work Inthorto wretchedly 
disfigured by the ignorance or incompetence of its two pn'vious editors, 
Portus and Creuzer. 

This has involvcrl the examinatum and collection of a large number of 
MSS. both of the Greek text and of the thirteenth-cvntury Latin version 
(as yet unprinted) of VV’illiam of Morheke, as well as the collection of curious 
information about the Georgian find Armenian translations, and an elaborate 
attempt to construct a “family tree’’ of the known .MSS. J'urther, the merming 
of the often obscure doctrines of Proclus has had to be fully disi ussed, as 
they have had to be set in the right cf>nneetion with tin* trai liing nf Plot in is, 
the one man of outstnnding i^riginal gonius am(»ng tin* .\« o-l 'latnnist.'*. :i 
well as with tin? jio-'t-J’Iotinian developmmts due? to wrili-r^ like lainblit ii^ 
and Syrianus, whose work has only Mir\ive<| in ]).irl ; .ovl Proh 
has generou.sly ad<led to his ta.ik by gallant att» injM^ to ti.n.i- the liliatioii \ 
i^lotinus himself to Pl.ito batkwarrl- thniiigh a *'n' • ul |Mt(ui 'ors o • 
famous prilymath Pti^idiuiiu^ being the nw-t iinooitK.i i-l th-in - 
writings are no l'»ni.rtr extant. It luu .il-.n 1 ia*«i -.uv tc# i.;kr .nmant 
of the singular way in whii h the “theoli.gy'‘ of I’im Iu , as .! '"i' 

of last refuge f(jr traditimud llellmg pidvliai in, wa-, \Mthin the Miitinv 
atter his death, siqK-rtu ially ( In i’'ti.nii/rd in a u.iy in \nr wiitings fiaiidn- 
lently fathered on ''Diony''ius the .\rei»pagit»-,” ami tl ie- furniMicd .m 
important clement to the great philosiyphk al constructions of the thirt'*entli- 
century thinkers, and through them left a permanent markon the thought and 
language of the great morleTii philosophers from Ih scaites to I^eibniz. l in dly, 
the more task of IraTisUtion, involving as it does the finding of salisfai toiy 
equivalents for the vt-ry elaborate technical terminology of a largely extinct 
“rationalism,” must have been itself suflicicntly arduous. 

Professor Dijdds appears, .so far as I can judge, t*) havtj executed these 
very dittcrcnt par*-; of the duty he has imposed on himself in a way which 
demands very high praise. The relation of the MSS. sources for the text is 
discussed witn evident scholarly competence, the critical apparatus is clear 
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and full; [of the accuracy of the actual collations, of course, only one who 
bad examined the MSS. for himself as widely as Professor Dodds could 
speak with authority;] and his own “emendations" are eminently sober and 
often absolutely convincing. What he has done in this way for the text of 
his author will only be fully apparent to those who have had in the past 
to wrestle for themselves with the editio princeps of i6i8, or the amazing 
productions of (-reuzer. The difficulty of translation has been admirably 
overcome. If ever 1 have felt any misgiving about the terminology adopted, 
it has been almost exclusively on one point, viz., on that of a satisfactory 
equivalent for the word vvoaiaai^, often rendered in the English sub- 
stance. Here 1 own to a certain misgiving due to the fact that substame 
in our philosophical vocabulary retains all the suggestions of the Aristotelian 
ovata, and tliat viromaai^ and ovala are not exactly coincident terms. 
(Thus, for example, the “persons'* of the Christian Trinity were quite correctly 
described by the theologians as rmonrdaiK;, but no theologian could have 
admitted that they can pKjperly be called substaniiae.) At the same time 
T freely admit that if the word viroaraaic was to be translated at all, and 
not merely transliterated, 1 do not know of any alternative rendering which 
would not have been f)p('n to even graver criticism. Professor Dodds has 
probably done the; best that could be done in the matter, though I could 
wish that he had somewhere called attention to the point that substance as 
a rendering of vnoarwri^, must not be c(iuited with the substuntia (omia) 
of Aristotelianism. In every other way the English reader will, I believe, 
find the translation a thoronglily adequate substitute for the actual Greek 
text (unless, perhaps, as very minor points, I might suggest in Prop. 86 
iv TTu( 70 ) means in ninnlcr rather than in quantity, and that in Prop. 97 
coincidence would perhaps cf^nvey the meaning ot duo Ta^xofidrov rather 
belter than the word actually chosen, spontaneity. It occurs to me that 
Leibniz, who make so much of spontaneity in his own mctaphy.sics, would 
have absf)lutely deni<'<l, 110 h'ss than Proclus, the presence anywhere in the 
world of the ranch an variation which Proclus here calls to auTo/iaroi-.) 

The supn me si-rvicc's oi Prof.‘s<or Dodds to his author lie, however, mainly 
in the held of iutt) preiation of his doctrine in its historical relation to that of 
]»red« cessors and ‘'Ucm sm<is. I'viu in the mangled text of Portus or CTeuzer 
ui intelligt nln hI' r i an i outlive to m.dxc luit the sen>e of the author not 
t< ii ily if In- "it^ hu»M- v r.nugh to their uninteUigi-nl punctuation. 

I he « hief lu i d the -ludetu \\a^ for an intelhgi nt treatment ol the questions: 
(1) ex.ath llse unihl m hi lUe i-t I ’Oulu's dilteis from that of Plotinus. 

J'.nd hti\s far the drp.iituti ai«* due to hi'N own inili.iti'Ut ; .\nvl li'i how much 
ef it, anil in wlait foini. I.a- p.i- « .1 into tla* thought of t luistiaii M.h.o\asth i<m. 
And It on poii!i*^,« j'l . on thi- nr^t of tliem.th.at I tind Pi'ote^MT 

Doihhs hitiodui I ion .Old ( < u.n.* nt.i: \ fM!\whiie I'nliu’hleninL:. I he 
quv'^tiun i> aitn.dl\ tnaOil ini ;i- l:.H\ than t!.e hitte r, and I tiniik the uriter 
Woiild at oim- admit tl..it \^ 1- ti'.e om* with, which Ii.’ i" more at home. Ihe 
illustration^ of I’loilii'' liom tlsiiteiiith-i entnrv ihoiigh.t, like th.it i»f Si. 
llminas, are wi-Icomu' and aj»i*o-iie; but a certain unfamiliarity with the 
su])j(rf is betiayed, /m,'., by the* .state-iuenl tluil t'hri.'ilian thinkers taught, 
against .\e*()-l>I.ii»)nist.s, the ‘'t'lv.itiem of the wwkl in time." (What they 
really taught w.es soineihing rath.er dithTcnt, that time, as we read in the 
• Thfido^iia, was “c reated along with the weirld." a fiwmula expressly 

inteini^.^! to exelnde* the* iiotioii e»l ail “e’mjny time” Ufotc the crealieui, and 
*lufte in ke'eping with llu* markcel t rein I ejf present -day speculation in physics.) 

nd it is unlorinnate that by some in«*re oversight language should have 
us(mI on p. J31 that wouM ini'vitablv suggest to a reader iinacetuainted 
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with the facts that Athanasius “echoed** the thoughts which had been taken 
by Augustine from Plotinus, since of course Professor Dodds knows the real 
chronology. 

For the pains which have been taken over the tracing of the ancestry 
of Proclus*s ideas there can be nothing but praise. The elfect, I believe, is 
once and for all to reduce the originality of Procliis within very narrow 
limits; indeed, I think Professor Dodds fully makes out liis case for the 
view that the innovations on Plotinus jn the Elements of Theology arc very 
largely due to lamblichus, and that the most striking of tliem all, which docs 
not appear to owe anything to lamblichus — the intercalation of an order of 
“divine henads, “ identified with the gods of the traditional mythology, between 
the “Onc,“ and the series of “Intelligences,*’ is the inve^ntion not of Prochis 
himself, but of his teacher at Athens, Syriamis. 1 would also say at once 
in this connection that I fully accept Professor Dodds's remarks on the 
impossibility of making as close a parallel as I once tried to make, ;n an 
essay which he perhaps honours with more attention than it deserves, between 
this curious doctrine and tlie account of the attributes of Clod in C'hristian 
scholasticism. 1 can only aj^ologize for 1113' own (*xaggeration by pleading 
that the thought in my mind, not suflicieiitly develf)ped for lack of space, 
was that the scholastic doctrine itself has close alfinities with IMnlo’s teaching 
about the dvvnfVK; of God (also referred to in the same conmeiion by 
Professor Dodds). I meant, in fact, that all these doctrines are attein|Us 
in some way to find a mediating term bt'iween the world of imillij»li( iiy 
and a principle of absolute unity. But I admit at once tl)at it ought to have 
been added that they do not all construct the briilgj* in the same* way. 

When the attempt is gallantly made to get back behind IMotinus him-i lf 
and to seek the antecedents of his doctrine in the now uttisly I‘>^t writings 
of thinkers who connect the third century a.d. with the Old Academ^^ it 
must be admitted, I sup|)ose, that we are on ground wliere ci-rtain re adts are 
never likely to be obtained. 1 take it, in p.nticul.ir, that Professor Dodtls 
himself would grant that the interesting speculations, in whit li he tries to 
follow .some modern German students, in reconsiriuting tlu* ideas of 1*0^1- 
doniiis arc probh'inatical to the last degree. Perha|)s our greatist li\ii'e 
Latinist went a little too far in the oppoMte «liiection \\Iien lie i laimed ti 
as a merit of hi.s Manilius that l\}sidonius is never naine<l in its jMg«‘S, but 
it still remains true that after all \\c km)w vi-ry little in di i.id f>l wli.r 
Posidonius taught, and that to attem]>t to reconstruct his “system'’ is building 
a house of cards. 'I hen* is a le.^son to be learned from the late which sei in 
already to have overtaken similar imxlern ;ittein])ts to “re*c onslruct’’ a imn t\ 
earlier writer, Antisthenes, out of a couple of allusions in Aristotle. 

I would adfl that I Ixdieve Professor Jkxlds has linally establislu il the 
— to me — unpleasant fact that, though the Klniicnt^ of TJii'ohgy fjiily allude 
to the matter in a covert way, Proelus wa.s an adept in tin; “theurgy” into 
which the noble philosopliical religion of Jdolinu-. was degradc'd by lainl)li» hiis 
and the Syrian school. '1 his is perhaps not surprising. It is, 1 think, im])os.sible 
not to feel that with all his intellectual aculent ss and all his iespe» t for 
Hellenic traditions, Prot lus was nf)t really a "ndigious man”; he h;ul no 
living faith, as Pkdimis J'ad, and its plate had to 1 m; taken by superstitions 
about the “symbols" of tluuirgy, as it might have bt'en taken in a dillcn iit 
age by a (ult r f “ndics.” His knowledge of the li tter ot Plato must have 
been infinitely more correi t than that, e.g., of St. Augustine, l)Pt tlie “spirit 
and the life” of Platonism came down to a later woilcl though .Vugustiiu; 
and not through I'loclus. 

A. E. 'Paylor. 
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History of Indian Philosophy in Eight Volumes, Vol. 7: Indian Mysticism, 
By S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D., and R. D. Ranade, M.A. (Part i:) 
Mysticism in Maharashtra. By R. D. Ranade. (Poona: Aryabhushan 
Press. 1933- Pp- 4b + 49b + 10. IMcc Rs. 10. Library edition, 
Rs. 15.) 

This History of Indian Philosophy, now in progress under the patronage 
of the University of Bombay, is the most coinpreliensive one y(it undertaken. 
Only two volumes have so far appeared, viz., vol. 2 (dealing with the Upani- 
shads) and vol. 7, part i, now under review. 

The Preface (35 pages) makes a feeble attempt at comparing the mystics 
of Maharashtra (the greater part of which country now belongs to the Bombay 
lYesidcncy) with those of the West, especially Jnanesvara with Plotinus, 
which is rather hazardous (the comparison oi Chokhameja, the untouchable, 
with Jacob Bohme is absurd), and discusses in a general way some points, 
such a^ the "Dark Night of the Soul." The Introduction then gives us a 
preliminary survey of the development of mysticism in the several parts of 
frnlia. Then there follows J^art I dealing with the "Intellectual Mysticism" of 
Jnanesvara and his age, and covering nearly onc-lhini of the volume. The 
remaining parts are: (II) “'Ihe .\ge of Namaileva: Democratic Mysticism": 
( 111 ) "'I'he Age of h'kanatha: Synthetic Mysticism"; (IV) “The Age of 
Tukarama : Personal Mystu ism”; and (V) "T'hc age of Ramadasa: .\ctivistic 
Mysticism." TTie labels for the several periods are, most of them, a])tly chosen: 
the predominant note with JniineAvara is. indeed, his Brahmanic intel- 
Icctualism; with Namadova, the tailor, and his dis<*iph*s I'a j)otter. a gardener, 
a goldsmith, an untouchable, a maid, a barber, a dancing-girl), the emancipa- 
tion of the popular iniml; with 'rukarama, the trader, his pathetic self-record; 
and with Ramadasa, the Brahmin, his vigorous activism. As to Mkanatha, 
however, we do not think that his “tendency of making compatible the love 
(d God and the rightful perform. nice of Duty" is nearly as prominent as his 
persistent eiuh’avour, unheard of before, to throw open to the whole nation 
the treasure-house of Brahmanic sacred lore reseive<l until then to the 
Sanskrit-kinnving aristocracy. Why not call this mysticism, which inspired a 
ishivajh :nul has admittedly been a p«)werful f.ictor in tlie formation of the 
M.iratha kin.g«lom, a "n:iti«)nali^l mysticism"? 

As part of a History of lMiih»sophy this volume i.mi«)usly di>appointing. 
riirning (ner its pages we rub «»ur eye^^ aiul caiiind tind history of philosophy 
in it and but little of pliih»sophy proper, until at the eml of the woik wc are 
enlightened by the amazing confes>ion : “The philosophical a<])ect of mysticism 
we liave hardly any time to enter into in this volume"! Thi> ta>k, we are told, 
"shall form the subject of a foithcoming work on the 'Pathway to God.’ " 

This failure to produce the kind of work we were i nlitled to expect is a 
result of the unfortunate h,'d»it of imt in>i>ting, in tlie casi* (d encyclopaedic 
Works of ail hislfjiie.il clMiMcter, on the juiblicalion »>! the volumes in their 
chronological order. Only with constant refercnci' to tlu‘ preceding volumes 
Would it have been possible to ]M>int (uil the progress of philosi)phy in Imliaii 
mysticism; those Nohimis, huweM-r, were, not yet published and, probably, 
not even written, and a goml deal of even their textual material has not yet 
hccoiiie accessible in print. 

Ihc volume before us gives Ibe matt t nils on which, together with those to 
given in its secauid part, the impiirv on thi* role of idiilosoidiy in Imlian 
mysticism will have to be based. U gives mcunpuphs vl the Maiatha mystics: 
their hiographies (with detaileil discussion of tlie chn>nologieiil data) and 
their views, ami the latter are deseribcil in a way (viz. “by heaping similes 
^ver siinile.s and metaphors over nielapliois," p. H)I, said of Jnanesvara). 
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which makes one regret that the author has not cut down this part to half 
of it and made use of the remaining space for doing what he could as an 
historian of philosophy. For, that he could have done something of this 
sort the book itself shows. It is quite sure, f .g., and our author himself says so 
(p. 178), that "Jnanadeva had come definitely under the influence of the 
Siva-sutra philosophy” of Kashmir. Many works of the latter being available 
in excellent editions, the subject could have well been given the detailed 
inquiry it demands instead of merely hinting at it. The “Sphurti-vada” is 
(on p. 158) introduced as being Jfianadeva*s “original contribution to philo- 
sophic thought”; but in the section devoted to it we fail to discover anything 
original, nor is there an attempt to show what the originality consists in. 
The term also is not explained (and is, moreover, missing in the copious 
“Index of Names and Subjects”), it being left to the reader to guess that 
sphiirti “vibration” or “breaking forth visibly,” is the same as spanda, and. 
consequently, an admission, by Jnanesvara, of this theory being not his own 
but of Kashmirian origin. Among the original contributions, of whicli therr 
arc not many, we might perhaps count Kamadasa’s theory (not suiVicieiitly 
marked out) of the four Selves, viz., of the Life-Self (™ individual soul), 
the Siva-Solf (or personal God), the Highest Self (or world-soul), and the 
Spotle.ss Self (or Absolute) (p. 386). But even this doctrine is not really origiiud. 
as shown by the Pancaratra theory of the live so-called pvakdras, or modes o[ 
being, of God. 

But though the work has missed its object, or what should have been its 
object as part of a history of philosophy, it cannot for that be declared \ alnc- 
le.ss. For it is the first comprehensive work t)n mysticism in Maharashtra. 
It gives a mass of materials practically arranged and much of which (as almost 
the whole chapter on Jnanesvara) has so far not V)cen available to the Mnglisli- 
reading public. It will be specially apprt‘ciated by those who can canujian- 
its numerous ([uotations with their Marathi originals pu])lished in the c«)ri- 
panion volumes to the present work, viz., tlie four “Source-books of ImliiUi 
Mysticism” (obtainal)lo for its. 5 only the set). An appendix in this vohimi- 
.serves immediate identification of each t|uolalion with its original in the 
“Source-books.” 

F. Otto Sciik.vDi:r. 


Sene Wege der Philosophic — I^ine ICinfuhrung in die Philosophic der Gegen- 
wart. By Furrz 1 Ikinkmanx. (Leipzig: Oueller and .Meyer, i*;:). 
J*p. xxviii j Price BM. 6.20.) 

It was a theory of .Maitineau's that tlie differences between the si viial 
periods of philosophical ilevelopineiit might be explained by a curious i harac- 
tcristic of human thought. 'Hie speculative curiosity of men moves about, 
he points out, through the circle of three great objects: (iod. Nature, ainl 
the Soul, and is ever attemiiting to determine the relations .subsisting betwei n 
them. The human mind has, however, a tendency to place its objects in 
antithesis, finding them more intelligible where they shed the light of contract 
upon each (jtlicr. 'I'he effect of this “diialisin of the intellect” has thus f.ir 
been always tl.c same: tiiat one of the objects has cither been silently alxsorl'nl 
into the other two, or ha:s been left outside both, with no definite rel.itiuii 
to either and an uncertain chance of recognition at all. Moreover, each of tlu* 
three elements, the human, the cosniical, and the Divine, has in turn failed 
o; its just Tight.». I he Greeks engaged tlicnisclves with God and the ( osiuos, 
and not with man as separate from the.se; the Christian Church was ahsorhni 



in the relation of XJod to man, and treated nature as subservient or accidental; 
whilst modern speculation investigates the relations of man and nature, 
either identifying God with the latter, or conceiving him as essentially external 
to both.* 

Whilst this explanation of the divergences between these historical periods 
is too suggestive to be summarily dismissed, it is hardly possible to accept 
it without qualification. The antithesis of God and the Cosmos seems par- 
ticularly inapt as the differentiating mark of Greek thought, doubtless because 
the other pole to which man is wont to set his metaphysical objects in oppo- 
sition is normally himself as the thinker. It is his own relation to the world, 
to God, or to his fellow-men, that has engaged his attention in every age 
of speculation. Hence what distinguishes nKxlern from classical thought is 
loss the objects it socks to relate than its method of relating them, with the 
chaiigc/)f emphasis that this implies. 

It is the specific character of the method employed by the centuries between 
A.n. 1600 and 1900, and the causes of its almost complete breakdown in the 
twentieth century, that Dr. I loincmann has described for us in the present 
volume. If human existence be defined, not in terms of an obsolete theory 
of substance, but as “a unity of forces in reciimical action/* or, from a more 
external point of view, as “a system of relations of being, meaning, and 
value** (p. 17), it will be apparent, he thinks, that what varies from one epoch 
to another is the centre of reference of this system. Jn classical thought man 
was a factor in the undivided, organic whole of the t'osmos; the unifying 
concept of mediaeval civilization, on the other hand, was a God who stood 
in relation to the subject as his transcendent source or creator; what dis- 
tinguishes the plu\osn]ihieal tradithm started by Descartes from both these 
earlier standpoints is the removal t)f the centre of reference from without to 
within. Its systematizing principle is the unity of the subject itself; its 
procedure is not the determination of thought by the world but the deter- 
iniiiation of the world by thought. Where the immanent Logos is rejected 
and the transcendent Ltigos is denied its function, the only remaining course 
is to rebuild the w’orld-order from within the subjective Logos (p. 41). 
Without denying the importance of the numerous c«)unter-movomonts that 
li;oe arisen, we may regard the princijxil types of philosophy from 
( irtesianisin onwards, through T.eibniz, the Knglish empiricists, Kant, and 
the nineteenth-century idi-alists, to the poMtixisls, Xeo-Kantians, and Noo- 
liegelians of the last thirty years of the ninetoeutli centurv, as but varying 
applications of a single piinciple, which treats reascui as the sole vehicle of 
knowledge, leading to the mechanization of science, and resulting in the 
social realm in the rise of an industrial l>ourgeoi^ie. 

In contrast to the iinifonnily of this historical epoch, the first thirty years 
of the present century are admittedly a period of crisis. And this crisis, 
l^r. Hcincmanii claims, is much more than a scientific or philosophical, or 
even than a cultural or sinritual crisis, it is a crisis of humanity it'^olf. What 
he believes to be the wav of ilelivory that is in prociss of discovery becomes 
clear in the coiir.se of liis investigation. Tl is ('vitlently his view, however, 
that the philosopher’s task is rather to uiiderstaiul such a situati.ni in 
its manifold historical, p.sychologir.il, and sociological aspects than to furnish 
the solution of its problems. Hence the main object of his book is an analysis 
the present crisis in tlioughi, the chief iiitorost of which for his English 
readers, as doubtless also for his (German comi^it riots, will bo his deliberate 
‘'Application of the method, which he has (Ic.scribcd in the chapters on Dilthey 
IM* '^lartinrau: Types of Ethicai The ny. riiiid itvIm'.! odilion, Oxford, iSStj, Vol. I, 
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and Simmel, of interpreting the world through its history. If we regard 
history, as these writers do, as a dynamic interrelation of forces, having 
each its own meaning and value, it should be possible for us, through our 
common humanity, to bring our many-sided experience to bear upon the 
events of other lives in other eras, and so “to infuse with new life the blood- 
less shadow of the past** (quoted from Dilthey, p. 204). To understand the 
present crisis we need to cast our minds backwards in this way, and to 
re-live the principal phases of the “subjectivism** for which the cosmic 
structure necessarily corresponds to the structure of mind itself, and reason 
is thus the medium of absolute knowledge. 

We find the source of this position in Descartes’ theory of an isolated 
consciousness as the starting-point of speculation, which can thus have access 
to no reality beyond its contents, form, or products. There have been three 
main variations upon this theme, according to whether conscioiiijness is 
regarded as the mere sum of its contents, as the productive source of these, 
or as the source of its formal principles. As each of these positions has been 
reformulated in the last fifty years, and as it is naturally these later formula- 
tions in terms of recent scientific thought that have had the most direct 
elTcct upon contemporary speculation, it is to the latter, i.e. the fictionalism 
of Vaihinger as a late representation of Positivism, the Neo-Kantianism of 
the Marburg school (Cohen and Natorp, and less characteristically Cassirer 
and Nicolai Hartmann), and Italian Hegelianism (Croce .and (lenlile), that 
l>r. Hcincmann devotes most attention. These schools, however, mark tlie 
close of an epoch; hence their chief interest necessarily lies in the reaction 
they have excited. It is therefore his later chapters describing the recent 
counter-movements to Subjectivism that are likely to attract most attention. 

The trend which he is able to trace in all the nujre significant aspects of 
contemporary thought, in histor>% psychology, biology, sociology, is the 
trend towards existence, in the .sense in which Kierkegaard first defined il, 
as a .synthesis of being, value, and meaning; in other words, it is a return 
from the abstract rationalism and onc-.sided subjectivism f)f the Cartesian 
tradition in all its varying forms to a search for a more concrete reality. 
Within this movement we must, however, distinguish two separate stages, 
the second of which is only at the present time developing in the work of 
the author himself and a group of his contemporaries, so that it cannot as 
yet be viewed under the perspective of history. 

'rhe first stage is simply the inevitable reaction of life in its irr.ationa] aspet ts 
against .abstract reasmi as the sole source of knowledge. 'I’he hislorieal repn 
sentativc of this reaction is, of course, Nietzsche, who.se war of instinct against 
intellect is discussed inmost of its bearings. Despite its import.ince as a very 
.spectacular counter-movement, however, it is but one of the m.iny ])hasi‘s 
of the .same trend towards concrete existence of which Bergson’s intuitionisin 
is a more constructive example, though even this is of le.ss importance than 
the contribution of tho.se thinkers who have inv(;ked liistory as the nmst 
fruitful medium of knowledge, time being with them the basic form of 
existence. Of this movement Dilthey i.s, of cf)urse, the pioneer, though their 
not wholly .successful efforts to rebate the process of history to the Idea rondi r 
the work of TroelLsch and Sinimel of sufficient importance to receive separate 
treatment. A similar defence of the priority of the irrational is char.actenslic 
of most of the recent movements in psychology (psycho-analysis, behavioin ism, 
charactcrology, etc.), which have unanimously prote.sted against the intro- 
.spectionist's exclusive attention to consciousness as the field of p.sychological 
invcstig.'ition. Though the work of Max Weber is actually a ilelence of rational 
explanation, attention is drawn to his social philosojjhy, not as a late phase 
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of nineteenth-century rationalism, but as an example of the use of the his- 
torical method in sociology, where it is his endeavour to understand the 
individual^ not through his actual situation alone, but through the further 
discovery of all his social and economic potentialities. 

It is not dilficiilt to see that, for all their claim to concreteness, the counter- 
movements of this stage arc actually as abstract, in the literal sense of that 
term, as the subjectivism they oppose. For, if concrete existence defies 
presentation through the formal constructions of reason, it is no more com- 
pletely manifested in the formless and undirected flow of an irrational 
instinct or life-force. The truth which these writers overlooked, but which 
is beginning to receive notice in the second stage of the 'Trend towards 
existence,*' is that, though form without matter is admittedly empty, 
concrete existence is no mere vXij which, where the constructions of reason 
arc rejected as extraneous, remains a blind and undirected stream; it is 
rather always and necessarily an existence with its own characteristic form. 
'I'hc greatest need of philosophy to-day is a foundation in a concrete 
antliropology, which shall present the life both of the individual and of 
sriciety as an existence having an immanent structure. We find movements 
in this direction as early as the middle of the nineteenth century. Dr. 
Hcinemann mentions Feuerbach, Marx, and Kierkegaard as exhibiting in 
their diverse ways this common tendency. Kierkegaard's refusal to accept 
as the essence of man an “objective thought,’’ transferable from one human 
being to another, and thus destructive of the (jualitativc differences between 
them, oven between man and Clod, seems to him particularly significant as 
a turning-point in s]ieculatioii. The most systematic, and doubtless most 
la.sting, contributions to this philosophy of the concrete are, however, appear- 
ing among the present generation, where the same trend is apparent in many 
fn.'lds, 'llu' work of the Gestalt school, both in psychology (Wertheimer. 
Kohler, Kolfka) and in biology (Dricseh), is of great importance here, and 
has the outstanding nuTit of having abandoned the presuppo.sitions of the 
ineta]>hysic of substance and treated man, not as a system of attributes 
eoiujdete in itself, but as an ehnnent in a field of forces, and thus inseparable 
fnnii, and (‘xidicable only In’ ref«*rence to, his environment. 'I'he introduction 
nf the phen«>nu‘nologieal m« i.hc»d has also proved of immense value, since it 
is ]>n eisely the method of explaining the c.xistent by its immanent structure 
and not by su]'ierim]><ist'd ]uiiKiples of organization. For this reason a sub- 
sVmtiai portion of the book is devoted to an examinaliun of the doctrines 
of 1 'hen* 'Tnenology. 

In its earlier phase, as presented in the work of Husserl, it is important to 
di.-iiiignish its methodological from its logico-ontological doctrine. As affording 
acas.s to new asi)eets of the real the fornn-r represents an advance that has 
nro\('d iminen.sely fruitful in several fields, notably in psychology and 
psycliiatry. '1 he tendency of the latter to raise consciousness to the status of 
an a]>so]ute must, on the other hand, be deprecated as a reversion to the 
subject i\ ism from which this luethixl should have alhmled a final escape, 
lien* too, liowever, there is a definite movement towards concreteness in the 
treatment the mental act and its content as correlative factors in a pheno- 
nicnon that embraces both. More impiutant still as representative of the 
present situation is the work of Max Seheler. the ty]>ieal “cri.sis philosopher,’’ 
in whom the ojiposing strata of life and mind appear in a characteristic 
mixture of attraction and repulsion. Inevitably, however, he is rather a victim 
nf the crisis than a deliverer from it. rin>ugh his attempts to establish onto- 
ingies of value and of the Divine, through the reeognilion of feeling as the 
vehicle of a .stratum of being in>t apprehen.siblo by intellect, arc of some 
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interest, the only substantial and lastingly valuable product of these investi- 
gations is, in Dr. Hoinemann’s view, a psychology of the emotions, the more 
ambitious ontological speculations being examples of the vicious metaphysics 
that confess acknowledgment of the absoluteness of the absolute (i.e. the 
refusal to treat it as on the level of the relative) with the actual apprehension 
of absolute being. Nor is the extreme dualism of his later period, according 
to which the blind forces of nature may be directed by a mind that is devoid 
of dynamic power, at all a convincing explanation of the real harmony that 
exists between them. 1’hoir opposition is not overcome by exhibiting them as 
a thesis and antithesis for which a synthesis is to be sought, but rather by 
showing the opposition itself to be no more than apparent (see Preface, p. xix). 
Of the value of the latest presentation of phenomenological theory by Martin 
Heidegger, Dr. Heiiiemann is less decided, as this was nf)t completely formu- 
lated at the time of the publication of his own book. Whilst he criti9izes its 
metaphysical superstructure as tending to conceal rather tlian to reveal the 
important problems at issue, he is inclined to regard I leidegger’s recognition 
ot an existence containing its structural principles within itself as one of the 
most important philosophical discoveries of the age. His doctrine of time as 
the form of all existence, and thus Jis the principle through which reality itself, 
and specifically the real nature of man as a historical existent, is to he 
understood, furnishes a formal anthropology which is ncedeil as a supple- 
ment to the anthropological material yielded by the com])arative studies 
of Dilthcy, Simmel, Wcl)cr, and others, and thus reveals the internal con- 
nection of several strata of ex])eri(‘ncc, e.g. the historic al and the religious. 

Now if Heidegger’s view of historical existence be the true one, the develo]>- 
ment of thought through a historical period such as Dr. Heinemann has 
described should be self-explaiiatcjry. Wlietlier, howe\er, it is really pcjs.^ihle 
for the philoscjpher of history so to identify himself with the proc i*s.s he 
describes, that his interpretation i.s actually history’s explanation of itself, 
free from all taint of personal bias or subjective colouring, is .i mattt‘r upon 
which very serious doubts may be entertainc'cl. It i.-, cpu'stioiiabh* whetluT the 
most disinterested iiicpiirer tan ever wholly disonlaiigie the verdict of hisb'ry 
upon itself from the meanings read into ii by a later generation with its 
own chciracteristic sympatliies arnl desires, its zeal to diiect the trend of evi iit.s 
towards the ends it holds <le.sirable. But, where such a doubt ari.ses, a Inslo: i- A 
investigation cjf the kind here undertaken must ap])ear as no more than a 
prolegomena to a systeimitic account of the ])()sition uiuler the ptMspcrtivc 
of which the trend of historical development is vieweil. It is greatly b- iw* 
hoped, therefrjre, that Dr. Heiiieiiianii intends shortly to pre.s(*nt us witli 
his own "philosophical :inthro]K)logy,” some of the most important inii’li' 
CJitions of which are apparent in the present work. In the nie.intiiiu: we aic 
indebted to him for a very vivid and sympathetic account of the cli^i^ in 
contemporary thought, as seen in the liglit of its historic d anteri'deiils. I he 
book will .serve the double ])iirposcf of familiarizing his l-jiglisli read»Ts with 
the principal <loctrines of several important continental schof)ls of thought 
and of introducing them to a pcj.sition with which they are likely to he 
unfamiliar, ljut which is beginning to exercise ninsidiTiible influence upon the 
thought of Germany to-day. Maky K. CL.ARKii. 


The Return to Gni -a Catholic and Roman Vieiv. liy the Bev. F.ithcr T- . 1 - 
WALKJ-.rt, S.J. (London: Arthur Barker, Idd. I^p. -223. Brice 5s. net.) 

The interest of Father Walke.r\s bof)k li(*s largely in the fact that it is a 
contribution by a Jesuit to the literature, not, as might be ex]K’ctc(l, of 
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Thomism, but of that Christian Platonism which, as Dean Inge is fond of 
urging, is part of the tradition of English religious thought. "Before men can 
return to God," Father Walker begins, "they must first believe in Him," 
and in these days must have reasons for their belief; and, while he does not 
disavow the reasons traditionally advanced by Thomism, he feels that the 
Platonist and Augustinian arguments are perhaps more likely to carry convic- 
tion at the present time. 

He invites us to consider the significance of the various worlds to which 
we are introduced in dreams, in art, in mathematics, and in moral experience. 
No one of these worlds, he argues, exists stf6 specie temporis, but they all 
have being and objective reality. The object of mathematics, for instance, is 
not the symbols which it enipkjys, nor any mental construct, but the invariable 
relations between the ideas which its symbols re])rescnt. Similarly, moral 
obligations are not the creation of our minds; wc sim])ly apprehend them, 
and, i/i apprehending them, recognize their binding character. All these 
worlds, he continues, point beyond the distress and striving of this world to 
the existence of a reality, the One and the Good, from which they all flow and 
in which they are all comi>rehendcd. 

Father Walker covers much ground in little space, and always writes 
brightly and persuasively; and, although his book is addressed rather to the 
gimeral reader than to ])hilosophers, it would be doing less than justice to its 
philosophic temper not to treat it seriously and go on to criticize it by pointing 
out a place where its argument seems to be incomplete, and where its author 
seems to forsake Plato's guidance. 

'I'he diftieulty is to understand what relationship tluTC is between his 
objf'ctively real worlds, or what warrant ho has for advancing from a plurality 
of worlds, each neatly severed from its neighbour, to a unity inclusive of 
tliem all. For, if we contemplate a ])hirality of e«jiially real cinematograph 
films of varying nuTit and iiUtTest, we sliall never attain to ‘grounds for 
believing them all to lu* the work of one designer unless we ran detect in each 
one of thmn tlie working of a single principle t)f ledmicpie or method. Xo such 
single principle is observable in the worlds which Father Walker describes. 
For instance, they do not seem to be regarded by him as grades of appearance 
each one nean*r tlie real, «)r more adeipiately symbolic of the real, than its 
predecessor. .Mathematic;^ is said to be indicative of invariability, moral 
ideals of goodness; but he leaves ns wondering what ground there is for 
asci i])ing these qiialitic*s not merely to the worlds in which they arc discovered, 
l ut to one single principle that transcemls and incorporates them both. It is 
Inn* tliat, ill describing the One, he tells us that each C)f the worlils expresses 
it in dilferent degrees, but this is jumping to his conclusion -ITiity — and 
then letting down a ladder afterwards tv) help himself up to it; to use that 
ladder, however. eouM only be justified it he then went on in the light of the 
One to reintiTpiet the moaning of each of the worlds in which it is e.xprcssed. 
No such reinterpretation is given, and. imleed, to have given it would have 
involved giving an account, as IM.ito did. of tlie various ways of knowing, and, 
possibly, revising the assumption, apparently made throughout, that the 
various real worlds simply impose themselves on a passively receptive mind, 
like images on a photogra])hic pl.ite. 

In the last three chaideis of the book the pbilosopber gives place to the 
Catholic a])oIugist, aiul pliilo^opliers who do not share Father Walker's faith 
may then find tlu'ir interest llag; but ample compensation for this is contained 
in Chapter 11, the longc.st in the bviok, which is a lucid, compact, and 
fascinating summary of religious nuivcmcnts of the sixth century u.c. in 
India, in China, amongst the people of Israel, and in Magna Ciiaccia. 

T. M. Knox. 
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Storia della Filosofia, Parte Quarta: La Filosofia Moderna, I, L*Etd Cartesiana, 
By Guido de Ruggiero. (Bari: Laterza & Figli. 1933. Pp. 366. Price 
Lire 25.) 

This is the eighth volume of the author’s remarkable survey of the philo- 
sophy of the Western world. It is as impressive as its predecessors, and deserves 
a far wider reading than it is likely to get. To have so beautiful a language 
as Italian as one’s native medium of expression is a piece of good fortune, 
and to handle it so resourcefully and yet so austerely as Professor de Ruggiero 
does is a high personal attainment; but, unfortunately, the fine result is not 
available for everybody. If the History were smaller I would strongly urge 
translation, for it is unique in its execution and, being richly suggestive, is 
of great educational value. Like the rest, the volume before us embodies 
both first-hand work on a wide range of sources and a close study of the* 
very considerable secondary literature; one cannot wonder that three years 
have elapsed since the last instalment appeared. But the anti<[uarian scaffold- 
ing has been carefully cleared — ars esl artem celare — the emphasis being far 
more on interjjretation than on information, and as an interpreter the autlior 
is brilliant, with a metaphj’sical flair wliich unerringly elicits the l)ig issues 
and leaves them not smothered but clarified by tlie supporting (piotations 
and comments. There are summaries enough already, but of interpretations 
we can scarcely have too many when they come from a mind so fresh, so 
appreciative, and so surely critical as that of Professor de Ruggiero. 

The volume begins with the dawn of the new pliysics, passes to Descartes 
and Spinoza, and concludes with the fortunes and misfortum's (*f (‘ru tesianisiu 
in France and the Netherlands. The author rightly refusi*s to separate the 
new science and the new philosophy; both, ho pt)inls out, are expn‘ssion.. 
of a single bias of thought, the turning away from {]u;dity to quantity and 
the consequent mechanism being not the result of tlu* new researclies hut 
postulates of the method these were to follow— and a roneej)tion of a ]'ar- 
ticular method is '‘a view of the world in mice, a view implicit in the very 
orientation of the inquiry.” The author cons(‘qu('ntly emphasizes the 
mechanistic strain in Descartes, S])ino/a, and Malel)ranche. In the two latt» r 
this strain is, of course, more than counterbalanced by a ilominant strain 
of mysticism, but in I.)escarte.s it is developed much mon* fully than the 
apparently idealistic strain; and I hoped that Professor det l<ugi;icro wdi i-l 
say what his general view r)f the period suggests, namely, that a mechanic! ic 
account of nature was the goal towards which Descartes in his si (■|>lical .m l 
theological preludes was laboriously hurrying — in other words, that Descat t. ^ 
embraced metaphysics only th.it In' might lind a warrant for ‘aiding with tlie 
new physics. But the author does show that he canin)l endorse tin* tr.nlilit n 
of the text-books, which makes of De.scartes the f.ither rd modern ideali-ai. 
Of course, Descartes happened to influence Locke, ami Locke inihn cmd 
Berkeley (who also came into iiKjre direct contac t with ( arlesianism Ihroiigii 
Afalcbranche), but the irlealism that resulted from this line was the v(‘ry one 
which Descartes believed he had refuted; ami it is very doul)tful whether the 
idealism of Hegel owed anything at all to Descartes. 

Descartes is so well-worn a subject that it is a pleasun! to find a freshly 
written account of him, one which owes its freshne.ss not to any detcrinin.il ion 
to be original but to .slieer felicity of interpretation anfl expressifui. 1 he 
general impression left is of the contra.st between the clearness and distimt- 
ness which Descartes desiderated and the obscurities of his own system. 
S]>inoza, however, is not a trite .subject; the literature on him is smaller, and 
in the whole of it he is neither summed up nor worn threadljare. According 
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to Professor de Ruggiero, he has suffered much misunderstanding through 
being treated overmuch as a disciple, even with the concesssion that he was 
an independent disciple, of Descartes. Far from rising to monism through 
first an acceptance of Descartes’s definition of substance and then a recog- 
nition of the inconsistency with this of conceiving mind and matter as 
substances, he was a monist by racial temperament and tradition, finding in 
Cartesianism not a new conception of things but a new method or instrument 
suited to give his own antecedent vision an ordered and cogent shape, though 
in taking over the method he naturally took over a few other things as well. 
The author holds that the roots of Spinoza’s monism lay in the Neoplatonic 
tradition of the Middle Ages and of the Renaissance, and suggests further 
that the doctrine of parallelism may have come from the Fons Vitae of 
Avicebron. In consequence, he stresses a dynamic conception ot Spinoza’s 
(jod, as a cause unfolding itself in the attributes and modes rather tlian as 
a universal exhibiting its determinations; and he ncjtes the afiinity with both 
the p*agan and Christian Neoplatonism of Spinoza’s erection of God above 
thought and matter, reason and will, above all determinations whatever 
(though he observes also that when at the end of the Ethics the demands of 
our moral and religious nature come up for consideration, terms that imply 
personality creep in). The most general contrast, he says, between Descartes 
and Spinoza is that whereas the former tried, though very unsuccessfully, to 
break with tradition, the latter took up the content of the past in the hope 
of bringing it into th(j light of Cartesian evidence. 

The preliminary chapter on llacon, Kepler, and Galileo, and the concluding 
chapter on Cartesianism in b'rance and the Netherlands, arc models of relevant 
and sensitive statement. 'I hc bibliographies arc carefully constructed and 
up to date. It is interesting to observe that on Bacon there is no reference 
to an bjiglish monograpli e.\ce])t Broad’s recent pamphlet, the foreign %vorks 
being better as well as more numerous than ours. To the works on later 
Cartesianism should be added the important book by Professor Pierre Brunet, 
L'introdiution dcs theories de Sewfon cn France an XVI IF sihle (Paris, 1931). 
which treats in groat detail of the resistance anil accommodation of the 
Cartesian physics to the ideas of Newton. 

T. E. Jkssop. 


Tic New Psychology and Religious Experience, By Thomas IIywel Hughks, 
M.A., D.Litt., D.D. (London: George Alhii & l.'nwin Ltd. I933- 
Pp. 33 2. Price I os. Od.) 

I'liis volume is a competent, interesting, and valuable contribution to a 
living issue (one of the most important) of to-day; its title indicates its 
purpose; it is a vindication of religious experience (especially the Christian) 
against the assault upon its validity and veracity involved in the new psycho- 
logy. It is well arranged, well written, and well documented. The scrutiny of 
the subject is ivnetraling. the exposition lucid, the criticism is always 
courteous, and the appreciation of what is good in any of the theories 
criticized is giuierous. There are a helpful Table of Contents, a full Biblio- 
graphy, and a useful Index. Ihe Introduction indicates the. problem to be 
discussed. The lirst chapter describes the Basal Assumptions of the New 
i^sychology in its two main forms — Behaviourism and Psycho-analysis; for 
the rest of the volume the second necessarily receives more attention than 
the first, which seems to me a freak which deserves only ridicule; it is mind 
“debunking” itself. C hapter 11 faces what is really the crucial issue: Is God 
reality, apjirehendod in the religious consciousness, or a projection of the 
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human mind, an objectification of what is only subjective? In Chapter III, 
the part assigned to the Instincts, especially that of Sex, in the Kcligious 
Life, by the New Psychology, is rejected, and religion is treated, not as an 
instinct, but as a sentiment. In Chapter IV, on the Religious Consciousness 
and Experience, criticism gives place largely to constructive exposition in 
disproof of the psychological theories which explain it by explaining it away. 
The author regards feeling as basal in the religious consciousness, and asserts 
the apprehension of reality in religious experience. 

The discussion in Chapter V of the Consciousness of Sin, including the 
development of conscience, brings out the sharp antithesis of these theories 
to moral convictions and religious assurances. The account of Conversion 
given by the New Psychology is, in Chapter VI, rejected as inadequate, and 
especially in its exclusion of the objective factor — God. 1 found Chapter VII 
especially attractive: this deals with the content of the religious consciousness, 
the sense of peace, the consciousness of power, and the sense of a Divine 
Presence. The last chapter deals specifically with the treatment of Christianity 
in the New Psychology, although the previous discussion of the religious 
consciousness was implicitly from the distinctively Christian standpoint. 
This chapter includes a very generous appreciation of Jung’s understanding 
of many features in Christianity, although his view of it as a mythology is 
rejected. 

As one followed the author’s clear and fair exposition of psychological 
theories, on(.‘ was forced to ask: Can psychology claim to lx? a science, wlien 
the data arc so arbitrarily manipulated, when the personal ecpiation so 
offensively obtrudes itself, when such a devaliialion of moral and religious 
values results? It is a relief and comfort to know that this New i Psychology 
docs not receive the support of many competent psychologists, who respect 
man’s mental caj)acity, his moral conscience, his ndigious consciousness, and 
do not seek to reduce him to the measure of a senseless, stu])icl, corrupt, and 
superstitious brute. For one who is rn()te<l in the Chri^ti;in values most of 
these theories must a])pear as irrelevant ignorance, the bliiul denying tlie 
existence of colour, or the deaf of sound. '‘'J he secret of the J.onl is with them 
that fear Him." "Spiriliial things are spiritually discenuMl." Nev«‘rtheless, oiv* 
must be grateful to an author who lakes mu h pains to expose to human 
reason the false ]m’t(*nsi«ais of lliis New Psychology to be a science, and not 
an irrational propaganda. 

A few comments on points of divergence of jiulgtuent regarding either 
substance or expressic/n may be added. I <Io not think it wise’ to -.n k a siippni 
for the belief in in.in's lilicrly in the juiiuiph* •»[ iniletc riuin.'u y in i>hysii > 
(p. 84). I regret that the? writer follows McDougall in llu^ use of tlie 

term instinct, and thus has to raise the cpiestioii wlu tlier tliere is a "rcligi'^'us 
instinct" (pp. iiOlij. I he discusMon as regards /ra; as tl'.e rcdigioiis inriii\e 
seems tc) me too abritract; surely man's reacluui t(» the world will dei)cnd on 
whether it offers good or thrc'atens ill to him (p. 146). It sec’ms to me a 
mistake to describe! incjisility as "instrumental,” since moral gooclne''S is 
not merely a means to an end, but an essential elemc'nt in the good itself 
(p. 150). To describe (’lod as "a ]>ersonality’* is to treat the* One from whom 
are the m«iny, as if Me were one of the many (p. 151, ('/. p. iSi). Can feeling 
he the basal element, since it must be in relation fcj awareness of an object, a 
rudimentary intellect;! t ion fp. r^O). What is .said on God’s Knowledge as 
intuition seenv- to me inadccjuale. If the world have even relative reality 
for God. His Knowledge of events in time must involve that temporal succes- 
sion has some reality for Him (p. 163). As it is uncertain whether "acquired 
characieis" can be inherited, I am doubtful if we cau give any modern meaning 
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to the doctrine of original sin (p. 189). Man's distinctively human endorsement 
makes the dominance in him of animal appetites or impulses not merely 
natural, but abnormal, and that endowment should through the human 
environment (the social inheritance) be affected for good or ill before conscious 
choice begins. Consciousness of sin before it develops as “an individual 
experience" may in my judgment be regarded as “a social fact," as a vague 
uneasiness as regards a disturbed relation to others (p. 204). In regard to 
conversion I should not allow myself the use of such a phrase as "supernatural 
interference" (p. 218) or "divine interposition" (p. 233) as deistic in import. 
I cannot see how in any experience the emotional and conative, and not the 
intellectual can be primary, since emotion and conatK>n must be directed 
to an object apprehended (p. 223). As far as my memory serves me, Socrates’ 
“daemon” was a restraining and not an impelling inlluencc (p. 262). The 
statement on p. 269 regarding the passage of suggestion from one mind to 
another does not guard itself against appearing as a revival occasionalism, 
1 am not convinced that an isolation of "the elhjrt of the will" is psychologically 
sound (p. 274). Does not the direction of the will depend on the concentration 
of the attention, the absorption of the emotions in an object? The statement 
about mysticism seems to be inadecpiate, as it does not discuss the abnormal 
psychic conditions of visions and voices which mystics have regarded as aids 
to the realization of the j)res( nce of God (p. 287). Let my last comment he one 
of cordial agreement with the brief reference to Christology (p. 317), as I 
liold with the author that the divine immanence in man does not account 
for the uni(pi(.Mioss of Christ, but we must also recognize transcendence. 
These comments are no depreciation of the volume, but an indication of the 
clf)se scrutiny 1 have given to it and the keen interest which it has awakened. 

Ali-ri:i> K. Garvie. 


The Qift'sl of Reality An InbrJuttion to the Study of Philosophy. Tly the 
Kight Kev'. MuiiMigiKU' Wai.shk, M.A. {Lnndoii: Kogan Paul, Trench, 
'JTubner Co. 1933- Pp- xix ; 594. Prite 15s.) 

"A youthful a-^poct cannot always be recaptured by age," remarks the 
author; yet ab(»ut The Que ! of Ri ality tlu re is a vigour and a picturesejueness 
which w’ould belie the words, did not the work also attest wide reading and 
deep rellectioii. It is a picture g.dlery, hung with vi\iil portraits of various 
d/.i s, portraits at once «d phih‘sophers ami j>hil(*M phii s, interspersed with 
j'ictuns of another kiiul, a iiic-numeiU to tla* memory i>f Augustine, a map 
oi Athens, a ferry er«‘Ssing the Maeander to Miletus, the relics of St. Thomas 
above an altar. A thiul of the book is de\otcd to ancient philose'phy, of 
which the author givi.s a lucid and critical account. Modern philosophy 
occupies anotlier tliird. it begins with Descartes, includes all the great names, 
and ends with a sketch of I lie various forms of philosophy which have 
appeared in recent years, and an appreciation of their \alue from the author's 
standpoint, which is that of a idiomist. The middle portion comprises two 
large portraits, Ihost' of Augustine and Aipiinas, anil a lot of miniatures. 
One could wish that it had Ix'i 11 huiger, that the author had made more 
than a passing reference to the vigorous quest for reality carried on by 
Abelard, by the Chartres school, and by the \ ictorines of the twelfth century, 
that he had told us more of the atanilpihnt of Bonaventure and the Augus- 
tinians, of the Aristotelianism of Duns Sc<'tus, of the modifications introduced 
by Suarez and other Scholastic writers. He seems to recognize but two great 
Scholastics, St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas, and from his account 
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of them one would scarce gather that the innovations of Brother Thomas 
in the thirteenth century constituted a revolution no less significant than 
those of Copernicus or Kant. 

The Quest of Reality is a curious and striking book, and it ends in a curious 
way. On the cover we are assured that the quest has not been in vain, that 
three important results emerge: the certainty of a large measure of philo- 
sophical principles; the recognition that Truth, Beauty, and Goodness, as 
manifested in created things, are due to Divine Immanence; and the reasoned 
conclusion that God, in His transcendent Being, is the source and origin of 
all perfection. The results at which the author himself arrives, however, in 
his last chapter, entitled “The Attainment of the Quest,” are very dilTcrent. 
Instead of discussing whether truth has emerged from his long and laborious 
quest, he turns with relief “from the confiicting opinions of philosophers t() 
the ‘golden wisdom’ of St. Thomas.” This he proceeds once again to recapitu- 
late, but ends with a shrug of the shoulders. “The true moral of the tale,” 
he says, “is e.xpressed in the w'ell-known words: Tf you continue in My 
word, you shall be My disciples indeed, and you shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.’ ” From St. Thomas he has turned to Augustine 
and Anselm, 'there can be no true philosophy apart from revelation. Si non 
credideritis, non intelligetis. 

Liisliic J. \Vat.ki:k. 


The Unii'crse and Life. .My II. S. Jk.nnings, Henry Walters Mrufes.s(>r of 
Zoology and Director of the Zoological Laboratory, 'the J(d\n.s Hopkins 
University. (New Haven: Yale University Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford: Oxford University l*ress. 1933. 1 ’p. 94. Price 7s. 6d. net.) 

This little volume embodies the tenth series of the Terry Lectures at Yale 
on “Keligion in the Liglit of Science and I'liilosophy.” Profe.ssor II. S. 
Jcnning.s, the distinguished biologist, W'as chosen to deliver them, and lie 
sets out “to show what positive outlcjok on tlie world is given by tJie study 
of biological science, and how' this dilfcrs, if at all, from the outlook based 
on physics, or from the outlook presented in some of the religions of tin; 
world.” 'I'he lectures are written in an admirably lucid style and are coin- 
mcndably free from technical terms. 

Professor Jennings begins by rejecting without hesitation the over-sinqdii ■ d 
biology of those who attend only to the outer or physical aspects of life, and 
he insists on including the inner or mental data as well. Life is, for him. .iii 
emergent with new qualities which could not have been forebdii fnnn a 
knowledge of things at the physico-chemical level, liehaviourists and olhei:^ 
notwithstanding, the mental factor in life is not a mere epi-phenomeiu n. 
In the causation of events by living creatures it is impossible to isolate ihe 
mental from the physical, and therefore it is uii.scicntific to conclude tl at 
the mental plays no j)art. As against a widespread notion that science is only 
possible on mechanistic assumptions, the view is taken that all tliat i-"* 
necessary for science i.s “that events depend on conditions.” As these condi- 
tions change with the emergence of the unpredictable, in a “Universe which 
is not given complete once for all” (p. 30), Science, even if omniscient with 
respect to the past, would have to confess ignorance with respect to the future. 
Has life a predetermined goal? I.s it controlled by an over-ruling purpose.'' 
“So far as biologic al science can see, there is no indication of the previous 
existence of a prototype, a final goal toward which life is tcnrling" (P- h-J)- 
Ai-V), “every indication that might l>c sought of a guidance of life lowtinls a 
pre-existing goal is lacking” (p. 63). The argument from contrivance to con- 
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triver is dismissed as involving an infinite regress which “gets us nowhere" 
(p. 64). It may be pointed out. however, by way of criticism that a theistic 
pliilosophy should be taken as a whole, and that no infinite regress is involved 
when it postulates an eternal self-sufficient Being as the Ground of the world. 
Such a philosophy, moreover, it may be contended, by its acknowledgment 
of the non-temporal, gives a more adequate description of the universe than 
the doctrine of creative emergence, which Professor Jennings takes as the 
last word about the mystery of the cosmos. 

Tn the third and closing chapter on “The Management of Life," morality, 
value in general, and human destiny are discussed. The biological basis of all 
values should, it is urged, be kept in mind, otherwise the subject becomes 
infected with unreality. Morality needs no authority outside itself— altruism, 
for example, has a natural basis — ^and moral codes should be frequently 
revised to meet the needs of life. Life's needs, in this pliilosophy, would be 
given a very wide range, but though Professor Jennings would include the 
idealist's absolute values. Beauty, Truth and Goodness, among biological 
values, he would think some of the conclusions as to human destiny drawn from 
man’s enjoyment of such values unsound. Neither in this region nor elsewhere 
is there “evidence of the sort reepnred for establishing the verifiable relations 
accepted in science that the individuals who have died still live as such in 
some other condition" (p. 87). To make the inference, luiwever, from such 
conclusions as these that life is not worth living or that right and wrong 
have lost their meanings, we arc told, would be unwarranted. Right is what 
promotes, and wrong what hinders, life. Life is good in itself, and interest 
in the future progress of the race can happily replace interest in one's 
own immortality. 

Professor Jennings does not allow himself to overlook the failures of life, 
and for that reason his readers arc more likely to think that the closing words 
of his book, though optimistic, arc well grounded. “Life ... is pr- )gres.sing in 
the present as it has in the i)ast. In the future it may be expected to advance 
as it has done in the past — to heights that no one can predict, to which no 
one can set limits." 

A. K. Kldi:r. 


Ajiiam. (Calcutta Oriental Series, 26.) By G. R. -Malk.vm, R. D.\s, and 
T. R. V. Murti. (London; Liizac and Co. 11^33. Pp. iii -j- 226. I’rice 
I os. Od.) 

These three essays, independently written, one by each author, arc 
apparently the outcome of discussions held at a certain Indian Institute of 
Philosophy. All three hold, that on the proper interpretation of 'Not-Know- 
ing’ the understanding of the \'odantic system, i.c. early mediaeval Indian 
mctaphysic, mainly dejiends. The essays are named res]>ectively, Nescience 
(Ajftana), The Theory of Ignorance in Advaitism (Monism), and again, 
Ajfiana. The essayists have a good mastery of lucid Knglish, and show 
acquaintance with British philosophic classes, such Ilumc and Berkeley, 
and with modern British thought, such as the realism of S. Alexander, but 
not with Kuropcan classic philo.sophy, cither ancient or modern. Allusion to 
any Western thought i.s very .slight. This is not said to underrate their con- 
centration on Indian traditum, but in order to tell the reader what he will 
not find. Neither will he fiiul historical treatment in any one of the three. 
Put then that i.s never a metaphy-sician s strong point. l-\^r luin it docs not 
nnich matter where and wlu-n the thinker ho takes as typical lived. 
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page 190, “The Buddhist*’ is a work or a man referred to as Chitsukhi; now 
who, or what, or tvhen was Chitsukhi? But the work will repay reading, if 
only to compare this negative datum of metaphysic with more positive 
starting-points. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


Eastern Philosophy for Western Minds: An Approach to the Principles and 
Modern Practice of Yoga. J3y IIamisii Maclaijkin. Witli a I’refaco 
by Major F. Vkats-Browx. (Boston, U.S.A. : The Stratford Co. 1933. 
Pp. xii ~\-2Sz. Price $2.50.) 

In the two parts of this book, Ihc Ancient Aryan Teachings and 'riio 
Practice of Yoga (it is claimed there arc three parts), 1 see a certain advantage 
in the American reader’s possible complacency in Western achievement being 
castigated by other-world and other-time achievement, but I lay the volume 
aside with the truth of I’ope's line made truer: "a little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” We read much about Vedic ‘writings,* \edic ‘experimenters,’ X’edic 
'contentions.* But never a word of exact reference to vimlicate it all; never 
a sign of living gurus in the picture, who toll us this and that. We arc wandering 
in a Cloud-cuckoo-town. And whereas the chief lesson of Indian thought is 
to show us the More that there is in the Man — the very .Man, not his bcxly 
or mind — the religious pliilosophy of the author iloes but give us a mater ialislie 
conception of a Man-in-the-Less. Major Veat.s-Jirown Iras some useful criti- 
cism in his preface, and, in his advocating “a feeling-re.ili/ation of unity with 
the worlds visible and invisible,” reveals implicitly a great ilefin I in a book on 
“Arj’an wisdom,’* to which the worlds iinisiblo weie as real ami as near a.^ 
the author makes them unreal and of no account. Hut that the former shouM 
endorse the inaterialistic picture of reincarnation, ami call a trilrimal afb r 
death “preposterous,” when it is the most ratiouiil event, as man’s “next 
step,” that can be imagined, is a surprise. 

C. A. l'\ Piivs Davids. 


Books received alsrr: — 

J. H. f-tADi.iiv. The Will I* i'ulhr Life, famdim: Cheuee .Mh n ic t iiwin l.li.'. 
1933. Pp. 2^2. lo-s. Dd. 

]. W. pRii-.ND and J. Phir.LhMAN. Science and the Spit '! c/ .Man. .1 V / 
Ordering of E.rpt i icn/.e. Lomlon: Cieenge .Mien iV. I'uwin Ltd. losi- 
i’P- 33'J- 

Variol's. ICd. Ti. L. Schaub. Spinoza, the Man and I [is ^'honght. J/mdon it 
Chicago: 'I'he Open f’«)urt ('o. 1033. Pp. vi -I- 6j. 3s. ('d. 

V'arious. Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 193.2 -33. London: Harrison 
& Sons Ltd. 1933. Pp. 354. 25s. 
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A. H. J. Knight. Some Aspects of the Life and Work of Nietzsche, and 
particularly of his connection with Greek Literature and Thought. London: 
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EDITORIAL 

From the days of Thales it has been a common taunt ag ains t 
philosophy that it is a form of star-gazing without relation to 
earthly things. Yet it would be strange if the study which Plato 
defined as "the contemplation of all time and existence” had 
nothing to say of that portion of time and existence that is passing 
before our eyes. As a matter of fact the revolutionary changes that 
are going on and taking different forms about us are each pro- 
claimed in the name of a philosophy of life— a theory of what makes 
life worth living, and of the means to attain it. If, moreover, the 
main issue that is being fought out in the politics of nations at the 
present moment is that of democracy versus one or other form of 
dictatorship, the relation between it and the main issue of philosophy 
leaps to the eyes. 


From the days when Parmenides declared that all things are one 
and the heart of the world at peace, Heraclitus that things are 
many and that war is the father of them all, the problem of philo- 
sophy has been to see how these two elements in things can be 
united, how the unity and order of the whole can be made com- 
patible with the freedom of the jxirts, permanence and stability with 
the freshness of new' creation. Have unity and peace their principle 
in the depths of human life itself because it partakes of the wdder 
harmonies of Nature at large whose child it is? Or have they for 
ever to be enforced from without? There were those who saw in the 
Great War just the struggle between these two principles. On the 
hand was a new Heracliteanism whose chief prophet was 
Nietzsche. Pitted against it was a new Parmenideanism of an innate 
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reasonableness in men strong enough in the end to permeate and 
take the sting out of their differences: all that was needed was that 
the world should be free from the menace of force in order to give 
reason scope to operate. On the one hand, as Lord Sankey put it the 
other day, belief in one man (or one class), on the other hand, belief 
in man. What has changed all this and clouded this great hope? 


It would take more than a few editorial paragraphs to tell the 
whole story, if it could ever be told at all. But one or two things 
stand clearly out. What has been called “the art of living together/' 
as the highest and more difficult of all the arts, requires, as they do, 
long preparation. It is the child of a long tradition and of self- 
discipline in peoples. It cannot be acquired by any one at a moment’s 
notice. In the second place, for a century now the question has been 
no longer merely a political one. Men have found that political 
freedom is bound up with economic. Besides the domination by 
individuals or classes, there was the domination by industrial 
circumstances and by the power that control of them gives. 
Yet this too might yield to reason; and the turn of the century 
seemed to open a way of extending the reign of reason and conscience 
over the abuses of industry by the establishment of social service.s 
and safeguards against the appeal to naked force. Into this prospect 
of orderly progress broke the War. One might have thought that it 
would have taught on a large scale the futility of force. So to some 
extent it did. It awakened a new sense of the solidarity of mankind 
and of reason as the only way. Unfortunately the lesson was little 
more than skin deep. Force was relied upon for the maintenance 
of peace. The belief in it Nvas scotched but not killed. The >var 
itself had even accustomed men to the idea of it as a means of getting 
their ends, and when the political and economic hopes the W'ar had 
stimulated were delayed the idea recurred. 


It is unprofitable to ask Who began it? Whoever did forgot that 
force begets force, and can in the end beget nothing else, and now 
the appeal to it is spreading like a conflagrati(»n from nation to 
nation on the Continent. Whether the flames will be allowed to 
leap the Channel depends on the wi.sdom and firmness of our Govern- 
ment. Meantime philosophers m.ay see in the.se revolutions something 
that goes far deeper than a conflict between parties. It is the conflict 
which Whitehead has described in his great book Adventures of 
Ideas, as that between Force and Persuasion. If, as he say, ‘‘The 
creation of the world, that is to say the world of civilized order, is 
the victory ol persuasion over force/' then it is no less than the 
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existence of that world that is at stake. Are what the same writer 
calls the "gentler modes of human relation" and the "inherent per- 
suasiveness of ideas" alias "the divine persuasion," which religion 
calls Grace, to be allowed to continue their creative work, or are we to 
be doomed to the stagnancy and stale repetition which is all that a 
dictated culture can offer to our afflicted hearts? Let us not deceive 
ourselves by specious arguments which strive to make the worse 
appear the better cause. The truth that the recurrence of force, 
however unavoidable, is the disclosure of the failure of civilization] 
confronts us in its austere simplicity and shatters all such sophistries! 
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THE PRESENT NEED OF A PHILOSOPHY 

(Letter to the Editor from Sir HERBERT SAMUEL. 
President of the Institute) 


My dear Editor, 

You have suggested that the Journal of the Institute might 
render a useful service if it could become a forum of discussion on 
living issues, and you have done me the honour to invite me to 
open a correspondence which would have that aim. But I make no 
pretence to be a professional philosopher; I am only, as George 
Moore puts it, "prone to philosophy”; and if I accept your invita- 
tion, it is less with the hope of making any positive contribution 
of my own, than with the desire of urging upon philosophers of 
authority, on behalf of the ordinary man, the need of an effort more 
effective than hitherto, to give direction in these difficult times to a 
troubled world. 

We are experiencing now the results of the freedom of thought 
which has been established during the last two or three centuries. 
The old ontology, the old ethics, and the old social order, based 
upon systems of theology that were generally accepted, are crumbling 
under the influence of new ideas inspired by the discoveries of science. 
Urgent practical questions — of personal and .social morality, of 
economic organization, of international relationship — press upon the 
peoples, but the leaders of thought give little guidance for their 
solution. This generation is dissatisfied, anxious, apprehensive. It 
feels itself as in a ship, launched on an unknown sea, without 
navigator, chart, or compass. Since the old theologies cannot meet 
the new problems, and since science cannot claim to deal with the 
larger issues, men are asking what philosophy has to say to the 
pre.sent age. 

VVhat indeed has it to say.^ When I am asked by .some young 
man or woman to suggest one or two books which will convey the 
message of philosophy to these times, what books arc there that I 
should recommend ? 

There is no doubt that the ordinary man is repelled from philosophy 
by its incessant discus.sion of epistemology. Common sense declares 
that the objective world is real, as real "in its own right” as, for 
example, the existence of the planet Neptune before anyone had dis- 
covered it ; ihat our minds and their capacity to perceive the objective 
world are real also ; that the media through which the perceptions 
are invoked are real as well; and that our ideas are the product of 
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the three. Is it impossible that that should be accepted as a working 
basis, and that we should then pass on to the things that are urgent ? 

Books of philosophy detain us with lengthy and subtle dis mwjons 
on the nature of "the Good,” on the problem of "Evil,” on the 
proper understanding of conceptions such, for example, as “Colour.” 
But the ordinary man is beginning to suspect that the philosopher is 
obsessed by generalizations of his own creation, that represent 
nothing actual or existent. 

Take "Colour” for example. The physicist has discovered that 
various groups of atoms have the capacity of absorbing rays of light 
of certain wave-lengths which happen to fall upon them and of 
reflecting rays of other wave-lengths. Those groups of atoms which 
constitute, let us say, the surface of a table may reflect a set of 
rays of one of these wave-lengths so that it passes through the 
retina of my eye to my brain; they may be of that wave-length 
which produces there a sensation which I am accustomed to call 
seeing the colour yellow; when another set of rays of a different 
wave-length impinges upon the eye, I say that I see the colour 
green. Consequently the table is said to be yellow or green as 
the case may be. Human beings generalize from a number of such 
incidents and say that there is such a thing in the universe as 
"Colour.” We then begin to formulate a series of philosophic problems 
about "Colour," and are disappointed to find that they never lead to 
any clear and agreed conclusion. May it not be that no conclusion is 
possible, and for the reason that we are trying to start from a point 
which is imaginary to reach a non-existent goal ? 

So also with "Evil” or “the Good." There are things, thoughts, or 
deeds which, for reasons of our own that can be explained, we describe 
as “evils,” and others which we describe as “goods”; and it may be 
convenient to classify them into groups, and finally to bring the 
groups together into comprehensive units, and to call them "Evil” or 
“the Good." But such generalizations are only what Vaihinger termed 
“fictional abstractions.” They may be useful for purposes of dis- 
cussion; but philosophy, I venture to suggest, has lost its influence 
upon the world largely because it has persisted in treating them as 
realities. "Values,” says Alexander, "are human inventions.” May it 
not be largely for the reason that the ordinary man recognizes that 
that is so, while the philosopher would have him treat these “fictional 
abstractions” as fundamentally imj^rtant, that there is the present 
divorce between philo.sophy and life ? 

It will not be disputed that one of the greatest gifts, perhaps the 
greatest, that science has made to philosophy in the modern age is 
the establishment of Evolution as the key to one part of the cosmic 
mystery. So far as it relates to human development, such evolution 
had not been self-conscious ; it had been largely the outcome of what 
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Whitehead calls "senseless agencies." But now philosophy, basing 
itself on science, may bring us into an era of Conscious Evolution. 
Cannot the philosophers give to a generation that is intellectually 
starved some sustenance drawn from that conception, leaving 
epistemology, at all events for the time being, in the background; 
relating itself directly and deliberately to the needs of life; seeking 
to answer the anxious questionings of the individual, of the society, 
of all mankind? 

Yours faithfully, 

Herbert Samuel. 


February 26, 1934. 
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THE LEADERSHIP OF PHILOSOPHY* 

HILDA D. OAKELEY, M.A., D.Lit. 

The positions that I would support in regard to the question whether 
philosophy has any relation to practice are as follows. In the first 
place, there are certain problems of modem civilization, and those 
amongst the most crucial, with which philosophy alone can deal. 
In the second place, in spite of appearances to the contrary, the 
present age will not be deaf to the voice of philosophy, if it can 
speak with sufficient clearness and power to secure a hearing. The 
problems to which I refer do not belong to the sphere of science, in 
the strict modern sense. Science is triumphant in its own sphere, 
but it is not concerned primarily with the values of human existence, 
or the activity of the mind by which they are discovered, pursued, 
enjoyed. But it is in respect to the values, the ideas we have inherited 
from Greece and Palestine, the conception of the future of our 
civilization, or whether it has any future, that we are in greatest 
confusion to-day. This confusion can be dispelled neither by con- 
templating the unparalleled additions to knowledge concerning the 
nature of things, which we owe to science, nor the astounding 
transformations in the conditions and forms of our life, which the 
application of new knowledge is bringing about. So far as can be 
discovered in history, no closely similar situation has previously 
occurred. Crises having certain analogous aspects have no doubt 
existed. Such a crisis there may have been — in miniature, though 
incomparably important for subsequent history — in the Athens of 
the late fifth and early fourth centuries n.c. Its importance was 
largely due to the fact that a supreme philosophic genius \vas there 
to point to it, and to the function which philosophy was called 
upon to perform. It must be admitted that from an immediately 
practical standpoint Plato failed. It might possibly be argued that 
as regards the application of his teaching to his own day he worked 
in consciousness of failure. He knew — as might be maintained — 
success to be impc^ssiblc in his attempt to realize his ideal of philo- 
sophic government at Syracuse, in any case on his last visit. Only 
his conviction that it was the proper business of philosophy to show 
a remedy for the ills and wrongs of men and states induced him, 
when over sixty, to leave the Academy and the free and serene 

‘ This article contains a line of thought presented in a paper given to the 
Manchester University Ethical Society, December 5 , 1933* entitled “The 
Leadership of Philosophy,'* but it ha.s Ix'en recast. 
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pursuit of truth and wisdom for the storms and discomforts of a 
misgoverned city. And, in spite of the unrivalled persuasiveness of 
his language, was there not something of the spirit of failure, in 
his exposition in the Republic, of the way to reform the state? Even, 
however, if Plato was not convinced of the unpracticability of the 
pattern of the ideal polis, has not history wholly rejected it, whether 
with the ridicule of students. Sophists, and mob that Glaucon 
anticipated, the melancholy resignation of the Emperor-philosopher 
Marcus Aurelius, or the tragic blindness of the actual course of 
events for over two thousand years ? For I venture to disagree with 
the Dean of St. Paul’s suggestion of a similarity between Plato’s 
Republic and any modern theory or practice of dictatorship. 

The view, nevertheless, that the philosopher, though spectator of 
all time and all existence, is also particularly concerned with his 
own age, to which Plato's life, teaching, and constant criticism of 
tendencies of the day undoubtedly testify, seems to be true. We 
cannot be content with the idea of philosophy as only arising at the 
close of an age — the owl of Minerva which, in Hegel's saying, appears 
in the twilight, when the shapes of life have grown old and cold. 
We might ask, What has the owl been doing in the daylight ? Has 
it been asleep, and would this state qualify it for the analysis of 
that which has vanished with the day? The chief tendencies of what 
Professor Hartmann terms in his last book, The Problem of Spiritual 
tieing,^ the “Objective Mind" of a people or an age, cannot be 
known in all their actuality except by those amongst whom they 
prevail. Hartmann refers to the chief provinces of objective Mind 
as the following: Language, production, technique, the existing 
moral customs, recognized law, predominant valuations, prevailing 
morals, traditional form of education and culture, ruling tyfx of 
sentiment, prevalent tone determining taste, tendencies of art and 
of artistic understanding, the position of knowledge and scien«*(‘, 
ruling world outlook in every form, myth, religion, philosophy. 
“These provinces of content,’’ he adds, “are not only incomparab.'r'’ 
(or incommensurable) “but highly unequal in value. . . . AIs(' at 
different times we have the domination of one or the (Uher, and ihe 
subordination of the rest.” He conceives Objective Mind as historical 
in nature, in a sense which renders his conception different from 
that of Hegel. Essential to it is that as living mind it is in a state 
of continual change. It cannot outlast its time. Only “objectified 
mind,’’ including the objects of art, literature, law, science, moral 
concepts, is in some respects and degrees super-temporal. I refer 
to this conception not to examine or criticize it, but because as a 
catalogue of the domains of objective mind it gives a fairly com- 
prehensive summary of those contents and characters of an age 
* Das Problem dcs geistigen Seins. 
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which must be interpreted by contemporaneous philosophy if the 
interpretation is to have value for historic development, or even to 
be truly understood by posterity. For whether or not we find their 
source in “objective mind,’’ we may agree with Professor Hartmann 
that in their inmost nature they do not outlive their time. Also 
there are qualities and tendencies, taken for granted as self-evident 
by the majority of those living in their midst, which only the 
philosophic mind can discern as not self-evident, except under con- 
ditions relative to the age. 

Plato’s view, then, of the necessity of philosophy to the sanity 
of the world in any period appears still to hold good, however little 
it has been acknowledged or realized in history. The purpose of this 
article, however, is not to attempt any sounding of the depth of 
his meaning, in the thesis that cities would never cease from ills 
until they submitted to the rule of philosophy. It is possible, or even 
probable, that he looked far beyond the creation of the perfect 
(Ireek community which must be assured in security even against 
other Greeks and is charged with no mission to the world. It is not 
the constructive but the critical line of his thought on which I propose 
very briefly to dwell, the significance of those hints he gives in regard 
to the profound critical work which philosophy must undertake, 
whether or not construction is yet possible. In the terrible indict- 
ments of Sophistry which occur in the Dialogues we may sec the 
denunciation of a certain state of mind which he found to be very 
prevalent. This is characterized by lo.ss of the sense of value and 
reality in life. In argument it is illustrated by preference for half- 
truths and the specious tyijc of ratiocination which plays with high 
abstractions in those provinces in which the concrete grasp of things 
and events is most demanded. These are maladies of the mind which 
arc found in all ages of civilization. It may bi' that they appear in 
nost insidious forms at times when the efforts of man appear to be 
directed with greatest determination to the use of reason in the 
control of the modes of living and of human intercourse. Plato’s 
criticisms apply to .Sophistry, conscious and uncon.scious, wherever 
it occurs. The "Sophist” in the Dialogue with that title is always 
escaping the efforts of the “Eleatic Stranger” to define his nature. 
He hides himself in "Non-being.” After discussing the various kinds 
of imitative arts in which the imitation is taken for the reality, the 
Stranger speaks of an imitative art of reasoning. "Is it not possible 
to enthral the hearts of young men by words poured through their 
ears, when they are still at a distance from the truth of facts, by 
exhibiting to them fictitious arguments and making them think 
that they arc true, and that the spf'aker is the wisest of men in all 
ages?’’* In this Dialogue, as elsewhere, Plato insists on the principle 
• The Sophi-it, 234. jowett’s translation. 
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that the chief disease of error is that which has its source in in- 
voluntary or unconscious ignorance. But it is in the Republic that 
he pierces to this state of mind, as with the sharpness of a surgeon’s 
knife. It is due to the "Lie in the Soul." This concept is introduced 
in connection with the criticism of the poet for representing people 
as appearing in different characters; above all, for suggesting that 
the gods will either change themselves, or cause us to believe that 
they change, and go about in various forms. "That lie which is lie 
in very truth (if I may so speak)," says Socrates, "is hateful to 
both gods and men. To lie with the highest part of himself, and in 
regard to the highest matters, no one willingly would do. . . . What 
I mean is that to lie in the soul concerning realities, and there to 
be ignorant and to cherish falsehood, all would most avoid and 
abhor."* 

This passage, which expresses something that is fundamental in 
Plato's philosophy, seems to make clear that his conception of the 
meaning of truth went beyond that which we endeavour to make 
precise in our efforts to determine its nature in theory of knowledge. 
It is inseparable from an interpretation of the significance of human 
existence as consisting in the contact of the individual with the 
real sources of his being. Misunderstanding in regard to those parts 
of experience in which the essential self is less implicated is not so 
fatal. It may more easily be removed. It docs not affect that part 
of his being which, underlying all his experience, can only with 
the greatest difficulty suffer a complete change. This it is which, 
constituting (as we may perhaps interpret) personal identity, can 
only escape from the false view of life, which is the worst evil and 
error, by the type of process described allegorically in the Myth 
of the Den, when the individual is brought out of the den and 
turned to the light, thus leaving behind illusions and unrealities, 
and entering a different world.* 

Following the indications which arc given by Plato of the method 
of philosophic criticism of an age in its own present time, wc need 
not necessarily assume that cither in his time and society, or in 
any other on which the searchlight of such criticism is cast, there 
was or is present a larger measure of Sophistry, a more incurable 
falsity in the soul, more widespread illusion than in other periods. 
The Prophet and Idealist will discern these phenomena in any 
society. The Pharisees of Jerusalem and the Sophists of Athens 
would have been found in other times and cities by the great 
Teachers who made them to be universal types. The increasing sclf- 
consciousness, however, which is characteristic of a civilization 
which has had a long and turbulent history, alike in the practical 
sphere and the sphere of mind, may make it less difficult for 
* Republic, li. 382. » Republic, VII. 
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reflection to-day, using the glasses which Plato lends, to realize 
some of the powerful illusions of the times, and ask for that further 
criticism which may help towards their exorcism. I would take as 
a single illustration the idea which seems widely prevalent that by 
some necessity, against their will, men will be driven to destroy their 
own civilization. This spectre stalks through much popular literature, 
and affects, perhaps unconsciously, many who would not admit it 
as a reasoned belief, or even a sufficiently caused foreboding. It 
appears to result from influences mainly due to great illusions. 
Professor Whitehead, in his Science and the Modern World, refers 
to a “radical inconsistency at the basis of modem thought . . . which 
accounts for much that is half-hearted and wavering in our civiliza- 
tion.” "The enterprises produced by the individualistic energy of 
the European peoples presuppose physical action directed to final 
causes. But the science which is employed in their development is 
based on a philosophy which asserts that physical causation is 
supreme, and which disjoins the physical cause from the final end. 
It is not popular to dwell on the absolute contradiction here 
involved.”* Sir James Jeans has recently said that since Professor 
Whitehead made this ob.servation (in 1926) the contradiction has 
been removed, since science has given up determinism. But it seems 
very doubtful whether the undermining of the “mechanistic” view 
in the work of some modern physicists is in fact a contribution to 
the solution of the ethical question. Whatever view, however, we 
may take in regard to the forms in which the free-will problem 
appears in relation to the changing background of science, the 
purposive form will continue to characterize practical life. It is 
inescapable, because the self is an active creative principle. The 
contradiction indicated by Professor Whitehead is injurious to clear 
thinking, or, to use his words, “enfeebles” it, “bj' reason of the 
incoasistency lurking in the background,” but it cannot, unless in 
abnormal cases, hamper action. There is an analogous contradiction 
in which lies, I think, a more insidious danger to the vigour of 
action, because it occurs wholly within the directly practical field 
of conduct. I refer to the combination of assumptions of moral 
freedom with the implication of historic necessity. We may be 
ethical determinists, but it is hardly possible for this creed to affect 
in any essentials our course of action. The ethical determinists do 
not refrain from the exercise of creative gifts in art or adventure. 
They may call upon theory to explain how such acts are, never- 
theless, necessitated, but their works and deeds in form and spirit 
reveal that man is, as Aristotle says, a principle of action. Yet from 
the beginning of recorded history a certain fatalism has pervaded 
man’s attitude in respect to the possibility of important changes 
* Science and the Modern World, Chapter V. 
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in the tendencies and doings of men when acting together as crowds, 
nations, peoples, and the difficulty of maintaining respect for the 
great values of life when individuals are merged in such groups, 
and in rivalry with each other. In the famous reflections of Thucy- 
dides on revolutions,* it is said that the terrible calamities which 
war brought upon the Greek cities are such as “always will be while 
human nature remains the same." History up to our own day 
testifies to the truth of his picture of the effects of revolution. Also 
we feel as we read that, in the judgment of Thucydides, human 
nature wiU remain the same. This may be termed a belief in historic 
necessity. The contradiction to which I would call attention exists 
when this creed is held, whether clearly or obscurely, by individuals 
whose activities and mode of life testify to the assumption of 
practical freedom, whether or not they have thought out a philo- 
sophy which entails this principle. 

Now, however deep our impression may be as we turn over the 
pages of history or of our daily newspapers, that obscure forces 
w’hose workings seem quite incalculable play a formidable part in 
the historic process, whetljer we speak with some historians of 
contingency and chance, or with Professor Whitehead of "senseless 
agencies,"* it is generally agreed that the energy or creative activity 
of human individuals is the most important factor. Yet, as already 
noted, there seems to exist at least a deep-seated doubt whether 
this creative energy can be consciously exercised by peoples in the 
mass or humanity as a whole, if not a conviction that this is impos- 
sible. A voluntary advance to a higher lev(d of life would accoid- 
ingly be inconceivable, except as an individual effort, or, if made by 
a community of like-minded persons, as enduring but for a limited 
time. The more permanent of such advances, it might be pointed 
out, have, on the whole, taken place unconsciously, and of none 
can it yet be said that they are permanent. The fatalism of which 
I have .spoken accepts this by implication as inherent in the process 
of events, a kind of historic law, and ine.scapabie. The sources of 
this tendency to believe in historic necessity are not thoi>e of ordinary 
scientific determinism, and it may be questioned whether if the 
latter could be removed this would affect the former. Scientific 
determinism, as I should maintain, is not applicable to history, 
because history in its e.ssential truth is concerned with the individual, 
and scientific determinism belongs to the generalizing, categorial 
function of our understanding. It is valid, on the whole, for large- 
scale events in nature, the elements of which the laws hold good 
being the closely similar processes of the individual events con- 
cerned. In Jiistory such uniformities may be found roughly or in 
general to prevail when the subject is treated as a science dealing 
* book 111, 82 . * Adventures of Ideas, Part I, Chapter I. 
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'With h^totic tategoi^^ ipationsi dvilizatioti$, econtmic society, etc. 
thcM imKonnities ^arfrt fa^ever, of a highly empirical character, 
becaoM the read rabje^s of history, mdividual selves -.and de^, 
may hrupt, as were, in unforeseen ways into the scheme, and the 
similarities on which the law was based in this respect disappear. 

\i^t is agnified, then, by historic necessity is that there can be 
no “creative advance” in history. This type of fatalism or necessi* 
tarianism may be characterized as one of the great illusions whidi 
is, in Plato’s language, a lapse into non-being. Or, if combined, 
consciously or unconsciously, with a belief in moral freedom, it 
reveals a contradiction at the roots of our practical attitude, a con- 
tradiction, moreover, which enfeebles not only thought but practice. 
We m^t with it in the sense of despair in regard to the improvement 
of international relations, the tendency to discover in present con- 
ditions signs of the decay of modem civilization, to seek out analogies 
between the later state of the Roman Empire and the state of leading 
modem peoples. 

I would suggest that amongst the grounds for the failure of belief 
in historic liberty is the peculiarity of our experience of the passage 
of time. The past seems to have a certain kind of being or existence, > 
the future to be nothing except for imagination. The past exists as 
unalterable for knowledge or for action. It is irrevocable, irre- 
trievable. Consciousness of the full significance of this fact is one 
of the chief roots of ethics, as leading to remorse and the perception 
of moral obligation. In reflection on history, and the actual process 
of past events, continued by the imaged series of the future, we 
are deeply conscious of this irretrievability. Also, in accordance with 
principles of our understanding in the attempt to complete the past 
process for knowledge and get beyond the irrational factor in the 
temporal series, by forming the concept of history as a whole, we 
incline to assimilate the future in its broad characteristics to the 
past. In this procedure the irrevocability of the past tends to be 
transformed into the necessity of the whole course of history, the 
fact that we, the observers, are situated midway between past and 
future being irrelevant. This concept of the necessary character of 
the process of e'vents seems to approach in meaning the Greek 
“Ananke,” or fatal necessity, a notion deeply charged with the 
quality of Greek genius in the dramatic interpretation of human 
life. The more philosophical method, however, is not to cany the 
necessity of the past from the st^dpoint of our present into the 
future, but to-projeGt our, essential consciousness of present free 
energy into every stege of past, history as always fmssibk or potential. 
Our predecessors ww in their present, and their history was 

. ‘ Cf. Scitntifie C. D. Broad, Part I. Chimter II. Ttu Mind and 

Place in Natitn, Chapter V. • ' 
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not in its dynamic course necessary, as the same history is now 
necessary in its static form for knowledge. To realize this is to be 
conscious of a heightening of free energy for the action of our own 
present. Our position in the series between past and future is not 
then irrelevant. The principle of freedom in relation to history 
demands a more positive characterization than has been given to 
that concept of moral freedom over which ethical analysis has always 
been in conflict. Professor N. Hartmann, in his book on freedom, 
asserts that if history shows in many respects retrogression, "his- 
torical experience cannot be decisive. The creative element in man is 
necessarily in opposition to it.”' 

History cannot decide. With this we may certainly agree. But the 
voice of history must be heard, since we are in its midst, and in 
our own nature largely constituted by history. I should maintain 
that, rationally contemplated, history need not lead to a conclusion 
of despair. It presents a tragic character because the nature of man, 
whose activity as thinker and doer has been the instrument of 
bringing value into history, seemed to promise so much more than 
has ^n achieved. This would hold whether we regard personality 
as creative in the sphere of value, or as “carrier” (or bearer), to 
use the term chosen by some modern thinkers, that is, as human 
means of conveying something of the eternal values into the temporal 
process. 

"Why,” asks Professor Rostovtzeff, in his work on Rome; "did 
such a powerful and brilliant civilization, the growth of ages, and 
apparently destined to last for ages, gradually degenerate ? In other 
words, why did the creative power of its makers wax faint?”* It is 
for the analysis of philosophy to examine whether there are rational 
grounds for the view that such energy must in the course of time 
wax faint. I do not think that the ultimate ground of the decay of 
a people, any more than of its advance, can be found through study 
of biological, racial, or economic factors, but into this question it 
is not possible here to enter. 

In conclusion, it has been argued in this paper that the detection 
of illusions of the age, tending to weaken the springs of action, is a 
function which belongs to philosophy. The idea of historic necessity 
or doubt of the po.ssibility of historic freedom has been selected 
as an example of the first importance and relevant to the present 
time. In so far as such a concept is concerned in the determination 
of our apprehension of events through which we are passing- -their 
form and significance — it may be termed a first order category of 
illusion. To contribute to the removal of such an illusion, by analysis 

» Ethics, transiated by Stanton Coit, Vol. II, p. 337. 

» A History of the Ancient World M. Rostovtzeif. translated by J. 1 ^“*^' 
Vol. T1 (Rome). 
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of the conditions which give rise to it, would be to contribute to 
the destruction of a lie in the soul, as conceived by Plato. For it 
involves the kind of contradiction which, as he shows in the Sophist, 
is one chief source of evil in the soul. Whether in the precise sense 
proper to philosophy we can speak of the soul of an age or people, 
or, with Professor Hartmann, examine the true or genuine and the 
false elements in this, makes no essential difference to the problem 
as treated in this paper. It is a question of fundamental importance 
for social philosophy and, in the end, for metaphysics. But the 
considerations which have been here adduced will be equally 
applicable, whether there be any such common or “objective mind" 
or only the many minds of individuals similarly affected. 
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W. R. INGE, K.C.V.O., D.D.. D.Litt., F.B.A. 

The subject which has been chosen for me is sufficiently compre- 
hensive. Several years ago I wrote the last of a series of essays in a 
book called Science, Religion, and Reality, in which, as requested, I 
tried to sum up the contributions of the other writers, with reflections 
of my own. I have also given a short statement of my opinions in 
the first volume of that interesting book, Contemporary British 
Philosophy. Lastly, I have tried, in a book published in the autumn 
of 1933, to consider the religious and philosophical implications of 
recent scientific theories and discoveries, and particularly of the 
conviction held by our leading astronomers and mathematicians 
that the Second Law of Thermodynamics is unassailable, so that 
the ultimate extinction of the universe as we know it is certain. 
I showed that the acceptance of this verdict raises important ques- 
tions for the philosopher and theologian. The philosopher cannot 
avoid considering with increased interest the very difficult problem 
of the status of Time in reality. The theologian, who has already 
abandoned the notion of a geographical heaven above our heads, 
must reconsider the popular identification of eternity with uncndin.i^ 
duration. These are not new questions; but in a democratic age a 
problem becomes practical when it is brought before the eyes of the 
man in the street. 

The reviews of God and the Astronomers (I apologize heartily f( i 
that dreadful title and for the star-spangled jacket) have not hcljx'cl 
me very much — reviews seldom do. One of iny critics, Lord Rutlu r 
ford, has evidently not n^ad the book, since he supposes it to be an 
attack upon the Second Law. That eminent man is no doubt muci* 
better employed than in reading my books, but in that case I think 
he might be better emphjyed than in reviewing tlu*m. I e.xpected 
to be torn limb from limb by Professor Alexander, if he deigned to 
notice the book at all. But that kindest and most courteous of men 
has dealt very gently with me, in the Manchester Guardian. Of 
course, he objects to my philo.so])hy of values on the ground that a 
value must satisfy somebody, and that I will not allow this criterion 
to be applied. Thi^, however, only makes clear the main crux of the 
whole probhMTV the question of Time. If (lod is only encountered 
towards the end of a temporal process, and if we can hardly say 
that He exists till He is so encountered, there is no conscious subject 
for whniri tlu; supreme values arc truly real, and so they arc not 
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truly real. But the Great Tradition in philosophy — at any rate in 
platonic and Christian philosophy — ^finds the actualization of the 
supreme values in the mind of an unchanging and eternal. God. 
Immense difficulties remain; but this particular objection does not 
trouble me. 

The Professor's admiration of Bergson shows that he must be 
considered to have thrown his great weight into what I have called 
the Modernist scale, and against what Catholics call the philosophia 
peremis. Again, the question is how far we ought to "take Time 
seriously." The problem is complicated by the mathematical theory 
that Time is a fourth dimension, and that instead of Space and Time 
we should speak of Space-Time. Professor Alexander is no mean 
mathematician, and he understands Einstein and his supporters far 
better than I can hope to do. But when we try to build a philosophy 
on this mathematical theory, I cannot help thinking that the syn- 
thesis of Time and Space is the synthesis of the lion and the lamb 
or the lady and the tiger. They return from the ride with the 
lady (Space) inside, and the smile on the face of the tiger (Time). 
Bergson does not seem to care about Space, and Professor Alexander 
relegates it to a very subordinate position. Bergson accuses the old 
philosophy of spatializing Time. He himself makes Time into an 
absolute, and I cannot make out what he wants to do with Space. 

In fact, I do not think the old antinomy — and the old impasse, 
"Are Time and Space infinite or bounded?" — have been transcended 
or solved by the Modernist Science and Philosophy. I know I am 
out of my depth when I try to understand Einstein's statement 
(accepted by Jeans, Eddington, and others) that Space is "finite 
but unbounded." The only explanation, adapted to the meanest 
intelligence, my own, that I have seen is that if you walk round 
the edge of a circle you will come back to the place from which 
you started. This is from Sullivan's excellent but misleadingly named 
book. The Limitations of Science. Well, we all knew that without 
Ricmannian geometry. We have even known cinailar arguments. 
But perhaj)s I don't want to walk round the circle; perhajrs I prefer 
to dig through it. Then 1 shall not come to the place from which 
I started. Or perhaps I want to leave the circle alti)gether. A dis- 
respectful but by no means negligible American critic says: "If 
Einstein thinks that nobody can jump off his circle, he can’t know 
much about fleas." 

We arc told also that Space is expanding. As far as I can under- 
stand, by Sj)ace they mean Space occupied by matter. The nebulae 
are receding from each other and from what we may call their 
centre. Is it really a foolish question to ask, Into what are they 
expanding? Does not the whole theory rest on the familiar Euclidean 
and Newtonian conception of Space? And does not the idea of 
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Space imply that there is no point anywhere with nothing 
beyond it ? 

Similarly with Time. Eddington very candidly says that his theory 
demands that Time "started off with a bang,” and that he cannot 
believe this. If it did not start off with a bang, at a date which we 
could name if we knew it, why did Entropy not run its course much 
sooner, or, if it had no beginning, how can its entire content consist 
of a process with a beginning, middle, and end ? I would go further 
and ask, Is it not part of the conception of Time that there is no 
moment within it which is not preceded by one moment and followed 
by another? Does the mathematical synthesis of Space-Time do 
anything to answer these questions? I venture to think not. 

If I am right in thinking that mathematics gives us no help in 
solving a contradiction which inheres in our very ideas of Space 
and Time, it follows that the solution must be sought outside Space 
and Time. In other words, Space and Time proclaim themselves 
that they are not iiltimates, either separately or in conjunction. 

There is another point which, though it is no business of mine, 
since it is a purely scientific difficulty, I cannot refrain from ineii' 
tioning. The theory of an expanding universe seems to be quite 
inconsistent with the time-scale which numerous converging argu- 
ments have almost established for the solar system. Most of us know 
that the age of the sun has been estimated at about seven or eight 
billion years, and that of the planetary system at about two thousand 
million. But the greatest age compatible with the theory of an 
expanding universe is one of some thousands of millions of years. 
If the gJilaxies are receding, it has been calculatc'd, by tracing th'" 
process backwards, that all the universe would have been a compart 
mass long before we get back to billions of years. To the oufsidr;. 
this looks like the famous old quarrel about the age of the earili. 
between physicists and geologists, and about the age of the siui befop 
radio-activity and the annihilation of matter were thought of. In 
this case the advocates of the longer j)eriod won. It may be .. 
matter of temperament, but I expect the long period will win agaiji 
If, however, the shorter period wins, it is the c'pinion of sonic 
scientists, such as Sullivan, that the theory of a building-up proce.ss, 
from smaller atoms into larger, may become acceptable. In either 
case, since the degradation of energy and the recession of the nebulae 
seem to be well (established, and since they are incompatible with 
each otlwr, thtim seems to be no escape from believing that some 
very important ^nincipU^ is yet undiscovered. 

I have read candully Sir James Jeans' new edition of The Umvene 
Around Us. He does not u.se the very perplexing theories about 
Space- rime, and he docs not discuss the scientific difficulty which 
I have just meibioned. He accepts the usual estimates of the past 
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life of the sun and of the planets. He thinks that the sun may 
continue to shine for some fifteen billion years, and that the dwellers 
on earth may drag out a rather chilly existence for a billion years 
or so. It is, however, possible, as he reminds us, that the sun may 
suddenly blaze out into a nova, or shrink into a white dwarf. Either 
of these would extinguish our precious race at once. 

He will stand no nonsense about the Second Law. "Imagination 
sees new heavens and a new earth coming into being out of the 
ashes of the old. Science can give no support to such fancies. She 
cannot prove that the fanciful will not happen — she can only calcu- 
late the odds against it happening. And these prove to be so enormous 
that we may safely disregard altogether the possibility of its occur- 
rence." He adds: "Perhaps it is as well. It is hard to see what 
advantage could accrue from an eternal reiteration of the same 
theme, or even from endless variations of it." This seems to me an 
odd point of view — a kind of prejudice against endless duration. 
Eddington shares it. 

For most of us the prospect that the whole of history will one day 
be as if it had never been — that nowhere in the vast universe will 
there be life or intelligence or consciousness —is rather chilling. We 
niay have to accept it; Jeans and Eddington say we must; but I 
do not find it easy to say, "So much the better." Whitehead, without 
c.xpressing any preference, leaves a large loophole for future dis- 
coveries. "The moral to be drawn from the general survey of the 
physical universe, with its operations viewed in terms of purely 
physical law and neglected in so far as they are ine.xpressible in such 
terms, is that we have omitted some general counter-agency. This 
counter-agency, in its operation throughout the physical universe, 
k too vast and diffusive for our direct observation. We may acquire 
such power as the result of some advance. Hut at present, as we 
survey the physical cosmos, there is no direct intuition of the 
counter-agency to which it owes its possibility of existence as a 
wasting, finite organism." He implies that there must be such an 
agency, though I do not think he has joined those who find a dcus 
ex machina in the cosmic rays. 

I may be asked: "Why, since you end your discussion of the doom 
of the universe by reminding your readers that the Christian tradition 
has always predicted such an end, and has expected it to come very 
much sooner than our men of science think probable, should you 
have gone out of your way to study subjects which are not in your 
Vine, and to prefix to a defence of the traditional philosophy of religion 
a discussion the issue of which, as you say yourself, is not of vital 
importance to religion ?" 

I have asked myself this question. I admit that the withers of 
the orthodox theologian arc unwrung. But the (uthodox theologian 
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believes in an endless future\ and when once you use the word future 
you have to find a stage for whatever the future may bring forth. 
Science can hardly find such a stage, either on this planet or any- 
where else. I have in my book answered this by accepting Bosanquet*s 
dictum that to throw our ideals into the future is the death of all 
sane idealism, only adding that if we attempt to picture our ideals 
without using the categories of Space and Time they will have a 
very ghostly existence for us. 

But my trouble is rather metaphysical than religious. Let us grant 
that “earth is but the shadow of heaven"; that “every truth is a 
shadow except the last”; that “life like a dome of many-coloured 
glass stains the white radiance of eternity.” Here we are on the lines 
of the Platonic tradition. “Let us fly hence to our dear country.” 
But the visible world is no deceiving phantom; it is the creation 
and the copy of a higher sphere of existence. “Time,” say the 
Platonists, “is the moving image of eternity.” But is a wasting, 
doomed universe the moving image of eternity, and not rather a 
moving image of something very different ? How can a dying world 
be a symbol of a world which know^s no change or beginning or end ? 
Does not the Second Law, with all that it implies, cut the cable 
between the Intelligible or Spiritual World and the World of Sense ? 

That this misgiving is not baseless is shown by the remark of 
Thomas Whittaker, one of the ablest expositors of the Neoplatonic 
philosophy. He thinks that the establishment of Entropy as the 
supreme and final law of the universe would “disprove” the philo- 
sophy of Plotinus. 

Well, we none of us like to hear that our philosophy has been 
disproved, and we are not very ready to believe that any discovery 
in physical .science could disprove a time-honoured type of idcalisri. 
I think Whittaker puts it rather too strongly. It is true that if lli*" 
whole of creation can be summed up as the progressive realization 
of one groat divine purpexse, and if the end of this stupendous scheme, 
with all the labour and blood and tears, all the faith and hope and 
love which it has cost, is to be not the achievement of some splendid 
result, but final stultification and universal death, we should probaldy 
be driven, not towards Platonism or Christianity, but to .some 
Asiatic world-renouncing creed like Buddhism. Human effort having 
been proved to end in nothing, we should have to admit that man 
walketh in a vain .shadow and disquieteth himself in vain. But a 
cosmic law of unending progress has never been part of Platonism 
or of Christianity. It is merely the aftermath of the revolutionary 
fev( r of the eighteenth century and a substitute for the Chri.stian 
hop(j of eternal life, which was then burning very dim. If, on the other 
hand, it is the lot of all that is born into the world to fulfil in some 
measure a finite and temporal purpose in the mind of God, and then 
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to take its place in the eternal order, there is nothing fatal in the 
discovery that the life of stars and planets, like the life of individuals, 
has its destined term. Some modem philosophies, which give an 
absolute value to Time and history, arc, it seems to me, hard hit 
by the doom which Science pronounces on the universe; but 
Platonism is not. The way in which this prediction hurts us is rather 
different. Plotinus teaches that all grades of being, in their various 
degrees, flow forth from the primal source of Being, the One or the 
Good or Perfect; and that this overflow from the divine nature is 
no arbitrary fiat but a necessary result of the Supreme Being or First 
Principle being what He is. It is no accident that all things are 
linked together in an unbreakable chain. God creates because, being 
God, He must; “it is His nature to”; and as long as He is God He 
must create beings in His own image, though imperfect copies of 
His perfection. 'Fhus for the Platonist the visible world is good, 
beautiful, and holy, and we can hardly believe that there will ever 
be a time when no rays of the divine perfection will shine in any 
part of the universe, for intelligent creatures to behold and enjoy. 
If life and soul and spirit are the result of a strange and unlikely 
accident in one corner of the universe, a mere evanescent flicker 
which will soon disappear and leave no trace behind, a local symptom 
of the disease of dissolution, it hardly seems as if God can be what 
we have supposed Him to be. I do not say that it destroys my 
philosophy, but it docs to some extent chill my faith. 

My way of escape is to remember that we do, as a matter of fact, 
frequently ascend in heart and mind above the world of time, space, 
history, and even personality. This is what I mean by reality as a 
kingdom of absolute or intrinsic values. They are very much the 
same as Plato's Ideas, as I understand them. I have tried to explain 
my philosophy of Values in my recent boi)k. But since Professor 
Alexander is far from satisfied with it, I will offer some comments 
on his new book, Beauty and Other Forms of Value, which has come 
out since mine was published. Ihis may perhaps make my own 
position clearer, though the Professor is not likely to regard them 
as .serious criticism. 

“Nature is beautiful,” he says, “only if we see it with the artist’s 
eye.” The nature we find beautiful is not beautiful in itself ; we select 
and combine; wc construct and interpret.” Yes, but who gave us 
the standard? What makes us recognize that this selection, com- 
bination, and interpretation of external nature lifts us out of our- 
selves, makes us happier, and is an enrichment of our personality? 
The Professor expresses a great deal that I mean when he says: 
“The beautiful, as that which satisfies an impulse become contem- 
plative, is disinterested. ... In essence, the beautiful is shareable 
because it is not personal and practical.” This is in fact the distinc- 
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tion, immensely important, between absolute or intrinsic and instru- 
mental values. This characteristic of the higher values is emphasized 
in other parts of the book. "In science the mind depersonalizes 
itself." "Truth is the satisfaction of disinterested curiosity." "The 
distinctiveness of morality lies in its disinterestedness." This is very 
welcome as an answer to the pragmatists. In the higher values the 
"I," the form of reference in the instrumental values, is forgotten. 
So it is in our religion. "What is the Cross?" said a witty Bishop, 
speaking to children. "It is the crossed out." But in philosophy 
we have to consider the meaning of this self-transcendence, and it 
can only be found in the real status of the human soul or spirit in 
a super-individual order. The same characteristics, as I have shown, 
are found in, and determine, all the absolute values. 

But I am unable to follow this great authority when he makes 
Time and public opinion the arbiter of value. For instance, of Christ 
he says: "While goodness is the artistry of the gregarious instinct, 
there is room for the revolutionary moralist, the man who, putting 
forward a scheme of goodness new and paradoxical, like Jesus, is 
in fact forecasting a social scheme, who is in truth a genius of a social 
life which has yet to be, and which if sound wins its way from 
derision to acceptance." Alas, that is not at all what Christ expected, 
nor what has happened. "When the Son of Sian cometh, shall he find 
faith on the earth ?" Was it the Galilean who conquered with Constan- 
tine? "Right for ever on the scaffold, wrong for ever on the throne/’ 
Christianity is something much more heroic than an intelligent fore- 
casting of the w'ay the cat will finally jump. We cannot imagine 
Christ saying, like Jerome of Prague to his judges, "Post centum 
annos vos cito"; nor like Martial, "Si post fata venit gloria, non 
propero." No; as Anatole France says, 'T.’avenir est un lieu commo'’.^ 
pour y mettre des songes"; but it is not to posterity that the bravo 
man appeals. There is, I am afraid, no d(nibt that Professor Alexandn 
makes public opinion, which he frankly calls the tyr.inny of tlio 
majority, the supreme arbiter, "The only rights," he says, "m- 
claims that have been recognized." So there are no natural rigli^'. 
no absolute standard of justice and injustice. When Socrates is bowul 
out at the door, Thrasymachus comes in at the window. 

I wish he had carried the principli? of the objectivity of value to 
its conclusion. "Morality is objective because it is determined by 
the adjustment of individuals, and has therefore authority over any 
one individual." Is this "objectivity"? I prefer the independence of 
Catholic casuistry. "Lex iniusta non est lex," says Suarez. 

Before proceeding further in a defence of my conception of absolute 
values I should like tf> .say something in reply to an exceedingly kind 
review of my book by the great mathematician Profcss(ir Whittaker 
of F.dinburgh. lie* thinks I have paid too much attention to lintropy, 
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which, he says, “is not established beyond dispute. For the argument 
of Eddington and Jeans is based entirely on the classical or non- 
relativistic thermodynamics. . . . Tolman has shown that in certain 
cases a universe expanding or contracting can do so reversibly.” 
Well, more power to Tolman's elbow; I have suspected something of 
the kind myself; but relativistic thermodynamics is out of my depth. 

Ele then says; “The distinction between finiteness and bounded- 
ness is obvious to a mathematician, but seems to be very difficult 
for everybody else.” It certainly is; I am afraid our ignorance is 
“invincible,” as the Roman Catholics say in their charity to poor 
Protestants. 

What follows is more important still. I have argued that a scientist 
has no right to take refuge in Berkeleyan mentalism. Professor 
Whittaker says: “Our knowledge of the objects treated in physics 
consists in the study of the relations between pointer-readings. 
Atoms, electrons, and so forth arc not, strictly speaking, necessary 
in physics at all ; they are introduced merely as picturesque aids to 
the imagination. The mathematics, on the other hand, is inherently 
necessary.” Now no one disputes the right of the mathematician to 
make what patterns he pleases out of hypothetical or imaginary 
entities. Hut if he is really indifferent to the question whether these 
entities exist in rerum naiura or not, I cannot help asking why he 
takes such infinite trouble to weigh, measure, and count material 
(objects which are not mathematical but are given to him as brute 
facts. We all know the story of the Frenchman, the Englishman, 
and tlu^ German who were set to write an essay about the camel. 
'I'lic Frenchman visited the Jardin des Plantes, and produced a lively 
sketch of the a})peariince and manners of the animal. “Voila le 
clianuau.” The Englishman travelled in Africa, and wrote an ill- 
•'oiiiposed treatise about the habits of the camel as he had observed 
tht‘m. The (iernuin retired to his study, and evolved the idea of a 
camel out of his inner consciousness. He could do this better — as 
Hegel and Fichte knew — without any exhausting preliminary 
research. Hut our scientists are genuine researchers, and they begin 
with ponderable matter assumed to be real. In the course of their 
investigations they find that matter, in its ultimate analysis, is not, 
in the ordinary sen.se, material. It is defecated to a transj)arency. 
Whereupon they say, “Avaunt, ye materialists; I am an idealist!” 
They have got rid of the dog, tail and all ; but they want to keep 
the wag. The Cheshire cat is gone, but the grin remains. I really 
don't think we can disprove materialism by making positive and 
negative electrical charges devour each other like the Kilkenny cats. 
Besides, are there not queer things called neutrons, not electrically 
charged, and possessed of weight ? Begin with mathematical symbols, 
and you can end with mathematical symbols; but if you begin with 
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concrete stars and atoms, you cannot end with pure mental concepts. 
I suppose there is an answer to this, but at present I am unconvinced. 

To return to my main point in constructive philosophy. The old 
canon that ens est unum, verum, honxim is still to be maintained. 
Reality is one, against dualism and pluralism; it has degrees, but 
they are degrees of approximation to a fixed and absolute standard. 
It is tnie\ “the perfectly real can be perfectly known,*' as Plato says; 
there is no conspiracy to deceive us. It is good\ the axiological 
standard is a real standard; being and value cannot be separated. 
To quote a modern writer, what we recognize as value when our life 
is fullest and our soul at its greatest stretch, that we may confidently 
accept as real. 

In opposition to this traditional philosophy, our modern guides 
turn the absolutes of the moral, artistic, and religious consciousness 
into the relatives of an evolutionary process; they make history the 
self-development and self-revelation of the divine Spirit, and the 
eternal values mere instincts in the service of life. This sceptical 
relativism has invaded Science itself, which, as we have seen, is 
infected with illusionism, the “as if** of Vaihingci. Bosanquet’s 
warnings against futurism luivc been disregarded. N(‘ithcr the aban- 
donment of the old superstition about progress, so naively accepted 
in the last century, nor the dysteleology so emphatically proclaimed 
by physics and astronomy, have prevented the 'rime-philosophy of 
Bergson, Croce, and Gentile from winning many adherents in this 
country. 

There is a natural metajdiysic of the mind, which refu.ses to separate 
value and reality. It docs not seem to me to matter much whether 
our new guides call themselves realists or idealists; that opposition 
is not fundamental. Hut to give us a philo.sophy without an ontolc gy 
— this is indeed a vital matter. 

Is it not the timeless order of values which alone gives the tim.- 
process significance? Are there not many things which we feel to 
be real, but which do not belong to the world of space and time, :mJ 
which cannot be communicated in the idiom of space and tiiru ? 
We recognize these as part cjf our knowledge ; they arc not prejudices, 
but the foundation rjf any intelligible theory of n?ality. Jk'rgson 
bids us overcome our “prejudice** in favour of the permanent over 
the changing, and proceeds to make the changing the ultimately 
real, doing violence to our deep(?st convictions. As Pringle Pattison 
says, we must start with a logically unsupported judgment of value. 
It is logically unsupported just bccau.se it is fundamental, 'rhe.se arc 
the bricks out of which we must construct our fabric. 

What is the metaj)hysical status of values? 1 dislike the word 
“validity," which Urban, to whom I owe much, uses freely. I entirely 
agree with him \dien he says that "the indefinability of value means 
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merely that we have to do here with one of the ultimate and undcriv- 
able concepts with which we think or understand the world, and it 
shares this lack, if one wishes so to call it, with other concepts, such 
as being, existence, and reality." But "validity" for him seems to 
mean what ought to be, as opposed to what is, and this makes value a 
non-existential concept. He seems to deny static values, though these 
arc obviously present in aesthetics, and entangles his value-philo- 
sophy with ideas of evolution and progress, which belong, I should 
say, to the school against which his book {The Intelligible World) is 
a sustained polemic. However, as he agrees with Bosanquet that 
“ultimately Time, and the Time process, arc irrelevant to value," 
and says, "There is no such thing as entropy of being, or entropy 
of value," I think he is really on my side, though there are a few 
expressions in his book which do not seem to me quite consistent. 

The doctrine of Values implies, I think, a super-individual subject, 
for whom the values are actual. The notion of an emergent Deity 
seems to me part of the futuristic error of which I have already 
spoken. The words God and Deity ought not, I venture to say, to 
be used in this way. It is an attempt to retain the religious meanings 
and values which arc attached to the word while denying the assump- 
tion of existence or reality on which all religious values depend. 

The word "substance," I suppose, has become a scandal in modern 
philosophy. But it simply means, as Lossky says, "something living 
and real, something that has in it no merely intellectual significance." 
To a Platonist, values are "substantial," and they are far from being 
merely ideals, because there is a spiritual world in which they are 
at home and operative. I know well that in all that we try to say 
aliout "heaven" wc use grotesquely inadequate and crudely pictorical 
language. It is a ])ity, because astronomy s])oils our pictures. But 
it d(jes not spoil what wo mean by them. Plato was not ashamed to 
speak of TOTTOs' aTOTTOjv, and we must do the same, for we cannot 
help it. 

A great difficulty in the philosophy of values is the doctrine of 
degrees of reality. The principle of scale is, as Urban rightly says, 
an a priori character of value as such, and in existence apart from 
value there is no scale. I have also jiointed out that whereas in the 
Being there are no negative signs, in values and most distinctly in 
moral values evil is no mere didect of being, but, to our minds at 
least, positive disvalue. 'riiis does make the identification of 
existence and value diiliciilt. I fancy the new Time-philosophy is an 
attempt to insert a vahie-.scale into existence as such by assuming 
that the later in time is necessarilv better than the earlier. It will 
not do. Time has no essential connection with val\io-)udgmonts, 
though most values need some duration in which to actualize them- 
selves. We must insist that, though they do not belong to Time, 
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Values are indissolubly bound up with reality as it is presented to 
our minds. 

Traditional philosophy has always made ultimate reality non- 
spatial and non-temporal. But, you will say, traditional religion has 
done nothing of the kind. Well, I have tried to answer this. When 
our feelings are deeply stirred, we use concrete imagery, clear out- 
lines, and bright colours. We must do so; we need not be ashamed 
of it. When I think of heaven, or of Plato's intelligible world, it 
begins to look very like an improved duplicate of the world that I 
know. “The swan on still St. Mary’s Lake floats double, swan and 
shadow.” I am fond of quoting Isaac Pennington's words: “Every 
truth is shadow except the last. But every truth is substance in its 
own place, though it be but shadow in another place. And the shadow 
is a true shadow, as the substance is a true substance.” Moreover, 
in popular teaching we must not disdain picture-book theology. 

I agree with Urban that the weakness of the whole group of 
philosophies which make evolution itself creative is the false assump- 
tion that time, process, tendency themselves carry meanings and 
values. This packing of time or space-time with meanings and values 
is the only thing that gives to modern doctrines of emergence the 
apparent intelligibility they seem to have. Time and Space are as 
real as the objects for which they form a framework. But they 
cannot lead beyond themselves except by mere repetition of them- 
selves; they have no “sullicient reason” in themselves. You cannot 
endow Time with a nisHS without transforming it into something 
quite different from the becoming cither of common sense or of 
science. So treated, Time becomes a mysterious entity endowed with 
.some of the attributes of divine Providence. 

Mathematical science clearly wants to substitute a logical onicr 
for the empirical space-time order; and with this we have no quarrel, 
for it means that the intelligible world is not spatial or tempt)nii. 
But what room is there for historicism in a logical order? Bergson 
gives plausibility to la cliirec by de-temporalizing it, packing it wiili 
extraneous values, though of course he does not sec this himself. 
He also errs, I think, by making biological categories world-cate- 
gories, for life is a very rare and sporadic phenomenon in nature. 

In conclusion, I believe with Lotze that our judgments of ab.soliite 
value arc “the inspirations of rea.S()n,'' and this is the highest kind 
of authority. We add nothing to their claim upon our confidence by 
translating them into any subordinate concepts. We see dimly before 
us a still higher form of experience in which all contradictions are 
harmonized. This, if we could attain it, would be the goal of religion, 
philosophy, and science, all three. The beatific vision can be .seen by 
few and described by none. Nevertheless, it is a fact. As Whitehead 
Sciy.s, “The fact ol religious vision is our one ground for optimism. 
i.Sh 



INTRODUCTION TO 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY AESTHETIC 

Senator B. CROCE 

The dominant feature of eighteenth-century aesthetic is the inquiry 
and discussion concerning the theory of “taste.” There is material 
or ])ibliographical evidence of this in the rapid sequence of treatises, 
essays, inquiries, observations, and controversies on this subject, 
extending from the close of the seventeenth to the last years of the 
eighteenth century, and bearing the names, in France, of Dacier, 
liellegarde, Bouhours, Rollin, Seran de la Tour, Trublet, Formey, 
Bitaube, Marmontel, and, still more eminent, of Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, d'Alembert; in England, of Addison, Hume, Gerard, Home, 
Burke, Priestley, Blair, Beattie, Percival, Reid, Alison; in Italy, of 
Muratori, Calepio, Pagano, Corniani; in Germany, of Thomasius, 
J. U. Konig, Bodmer, A. von Schlegcl, Wegelin, Heyne, Herz, 
Eberhard, J. C. Konig, and, by German influence in Hungary, 
Szardahely; and, greatest of all, Immanuel Kant, whose Critique of 
Judgment consists in the main of a critique of the aesthetic judgment 
of taste. I'his list of names is intended to give examples merely, not 
a complete catalogue. During that century the word, originally a 
metaphor from the sense of taste, the palate, though not unknown 
before, acquired an altogether new and extremely wide popularity 
and the liveliest interest was taken in the problems connected with 
taste, whose solutions, however, gave rise to increasingly acute 
contnwersies and perplexities. “H n'est point dc socictc,” wrote 
.^ieran dc la Tour, and he was not the only one to say it, “dans 
laquelle on nc paric du gout; rien dc plus commun que les concep- 
tions sur cc sujet; chacun alors s'empresse dc dire ce qu’il en pense; 
mais a peine s'est-on arretc a une proposition pour en expliquer 
I’idcc, que la contradiction suit immediatement Tassertion.”- 

* The Huni^arian acstlietician, G. Szardahely, named in the text, observes; 

. . ista hoininis faciiltas sentiendi pulehnim ct turpe dicitiir gitstus, non 

penitus novo, sed inaRis usitato nomine; constat enim mihi, ac eadem 
intelligentia locutos aliqiiando fuisse Graecos I-atinosque veteres, metaphora 
a giistu palati facta. Modus istc loquendi tunc crat infrequens, deinde 
ponitus cccidit iacuitque, ilum tandem ab hominibus antiqiiae originis et 
spiritus suscitaretur et ilia hominis proprietas facundo hoc Latinismo 
c^Jgnominaretur. lam niodo nomen illud gentium praecipuarum civitate cst 
donatiini, habetejue sensum non adscititium sed proprium" (Imago Aesthetices 
wii docirina Boni Gustus hreviter dclineaia, Budae, 1780, p. 8). 

* i*aYt de sentiY et de jugcr en nuitihe dc nouvelle Mition revue et 
corrigee par M. Rolland (Straslxmrg, 1790; ed. i, 1702). 
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It is desirable to grasp and define the exact nature of this problem, 
and to that end it must chiefly be said that the problem was only 
the new form of a very old one, first raised by the sophists and dealt 
with in various ways by the Greek philosophers, further discussed 
by the Fathers and Schoolmen, and taken up again by the Platonists 
and Aristotelians of the sixteenth century: *'What is the beautiful?” 

This ancient problem had to this extent been approached in the 
wrong way, that the attempt had been made to define the character 
or characters of beautiful things, natural or artificial, that is, to 
conceive the beautiful out of relation to the human mind; hence 
the impossibility of a satisfactory solution. The doubts and dis- 
satisfactions expressed in the Hippias Major may be taken as a 
symbol of the debate that occupied the succeeding centuries. 

The same faulty approach persisted, in spite of appearances, in 
the new form of the problem, when the question “What is the 
beautiful?” was replaced by the question "What is taste?” Taste 
meant the pleasure felt in the presence of certain objects, and since 
it could not be simply identical with pleasure as such, nor with the 
pleasure excited in the mind by the true or good or useful — for 
without these exclusions, implicit or explicit, the problem would 
not have arisen — the question "What is the pleasure of taste?” 
turned into the old question once more: "What is the charac'ter, or 
what are the characters, of the objects that produce the pleasure 
of taste?” It was comparatively rare for a treatise to take the nature 
of the beautiful for its direct subject and title, though this was 
sometimes done, for example, by Crousaz, Andre, and Hogarth; but 
all, or almost all, discussions of taste developed into theories of the 
beautiful, natural and artificial, essential and arbitrary, intellectual 
and moral, visible and audible, of bodies, of spirits, of (lod, and so 
forth; even Kant’s, which, as is well known, distinguishes tin; 
beautiful into "free” and "adherent,” as well as into natural ai;«l 
artificial, and ends by explaining it as a symbol of morality. 

It was n(j doubt both significant and important tliat the eighteen! I: 
century put first the inquiry into the pleasure of taste, that is, (d 
a psychical movement, tlius effecting in aesthetic, as elsewhere, the 
transition from cmtology to psychology, or rather from physics iind 
metaphysics to the philosophy of spirit, in the tradition of all modern 
philosophy since Descartes. That path was bound to be followed as 
the only promising one, the only one which did not seek a goal 
outside itself, since in it alone every stage was both goal and starting- 
point. But the attempt at a philosophy of the aesthetic spirit was 
fatally hampered by its initial assumptions. Pleasure, the pleasure 
of taste, was not an active form of the aesthetic spirit, but a passive 
moment of it, and was therefore helpless to determine its pro^^r 
nature. So far as pleasure is concerned, one spiritual activity is lik^’ 
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any other; trying to distinguish these activities by means of pleasure 
is like— to use a fanciful parallel— trying to distinguish the different 
kinds of fish by means of the water in which they all live and move. 
This is why the eighteenth-century writers were unable, as I have 
said, to avoid being drawn back into the old, hopeless attempt to 
determine the nature of the beautiful — of things objectively, physi- 
cally or metaphysically, beautiful. 

There is a concept which is at once the evidence of this unsatisfied 
but constant effort towards a theory of the aesthetic spirit, and the 
tomb which holds its mortal remains: I refer to the concept of 
feeling, which rose during that century to the status of a theory 
and tile dignity of a category of the spirit. There were no doubt 
exigencies in moral philosophy and the theory of knowledge, becoming 
acute and as yet unsatisfied, which contributed to the formation of 
this concept ; but the main contribution came from the inquiries into 
aesthetic, on taste and the beautiful, and these were what led to 
the erection of feeling into a third spiritual form alongside of, or 
intermediate between, the form of knowing and the form of willing. 
The concept of feeling (in the German writers Gefiihl, or sometimes 
EmpfindniSy to distingui.sh it from Empjindutt^), so understood, is 
nothing but the systematic expression of an absurdity: passivity 
placed alongside of activity, as if it were one activity of a special 
kind, co-ordinate with the others. Historians of philosophy have 
erred in praising the eighteenth-century philosophers and psycholo- 
gists for discovering this category of the spirit; for the supposed 
discovery was in fact a rash adventure which distracted them from 
genuinely discovering that of which they were in search. Defeat no 
doubt has its glory, but not the glory of victory. 

la another respect, much praise is due to these inquiries concerning 
Mste; not for the conclusions to which they led or in which they 
halted, but for observations and thoughts by the way which still 
possess a positive value. Cemcealed beneath the ill-formulated 
problems, the real problems made themselves felt, albeit through a 
distorting medium. For that matter, there was positive value in the 
ancient and medieval and Renaissance discussions of the beautiful, 
in so far as they held firm, in spite of inevitable waverings, the 
notion that beside the values of intellectual truth, moral goodness, 
and practical convenience there was another value, not capable of 
reduction to any of those or of analysis into a combination (d them, 
namely beauty. And certain characteristics of the beautiful had 
been noted, such as its connection with contemplation and those 
senses which were thought esixH'ially contemplative; the unity which 
d gives to variety without abolishing the variety itself, but on the 
contrary adding life to it by harmonizing it ; and so fi>rth. 

Fnr more fertile weri‘ the eighteenth-century inquiries concerning 
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taste, with their demarcation of a spiritual realm belonging neither 
to intellect nor to practice. What the previous century had expressed 
by asserting a pulchrum distinct from the verum and bonum, the 
eighteenth repeated in a more profound form by distinguishing a 
"sense of order and proportion/' a "moral sense" of the good and 
the beautiful at once, an "inner sense" as detected within the human 
mind by Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and others, or "feeling," the word 
most commonly used to denote the aesthetic sphere; to denote it in 
a manner still obscure and hesitant, but yet to denote it and to 
warn all comers against denying or forgetting its existence. And the 
general tendency of all these writers was hostile to the old saying, 
De giistibus non est dispntandum, a saying which, in its secondary 
application to the facts of beauty, had the effect of denying and 
ridiculing their claim to originality and reality, and reducing them 
one and all to the caprice of sensation and individual fancy, or (as 
we should say to-day) to a hedonistic and utilitarian level. More or 
less successfully, by various expedients and with frequent contra- 
dictions, these writers of inquiries and treatises defended the 
rationality or absoluteness of taste, as a thing about which there is 
and ought to be disputation because it has its own criterion of 
value.* 

It is equally characteristic of them to insist on the difference 
between the pleasure of taste and the pleasure caused by stimulation 
of the senses; the disinterested nature, or freedom from reference 
to utility, which belongs to this pleasure; the absence of end in a 
unity-in-variety which is an end in itself, that is, the peciili.'r 
synthesis effected by the beautiful, which Hemsterhuis, confusing 
ideal power with temporal rapidity, defined as "the greatest possible 
number of ideas in the shortest possible time." Burke, for instance, 
a strongly empirical and not highly philosophical mind, .and as cn 
empirical psychologist tending towards the position (;f a phy.sii^;» - 
gist, none the less insists on the disinterested character of aesthc(i( 
pleasure, its difference from the judgment of "fitnoss" pu^po^i\^ ■ 
ness and from that of the perfection of a thing according to its enJ., 
and upon the difference between "love," which has beauty for its 
object and is contemplative, and "desire," which has affectituis of 
sense for its object and seeks possession; and so forth. 

All these and other propositions, made by eightccnth-century 

* E.g, Gerard {Essai sur le gout, French tr., Paris, 1766, p. 241): "On (lit 
commiinemcnt qu'il ne faut pas disputer dcs goilts. Cette nuixinie cst vniic 
si par gout or entend le palais, qui rebutc certains aliments ct qui en ainic 
d'autres. . . . Mai.; la maxime est fausse et pcrnicicuse, lorsqiie on I'applique 
k ce gout inidleUuel qui a les arts et les sciences pour objets. Conune ccs 
objets ont des charmes r6cls, do rn^me qu’il y a un bon goftt qui nc les 
apper^oit poin^; et il y a ccrtaincs midhodcs dont on peut se servir pour 
ci.»rriger ces defauts de Tesprit qui corrornpent le go(it.’* 
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theorists of taste and the beautiful — ^including the invention of a 
third spiritual form, namely feeling, and the reference of the 
aesthetic and of beauty to that — ^unite in the Kantian Critique of 
Judgment, which, analysed into its components as by recent his- 
torians of thought, appears to offer little or nothing fresh;* yet the 
whole of it is fresh, and has led to the forgetting of those previous 
treatments which Kant knew and used. The novelty lies in the 
critical and philosophical sense with which he worked out and raised 
to the rigour of systematic concepts this confused and fluid mass 
of ideas; and it was a f(;l lower of Kant, and a notable aesthctician, 
tleydenreich, who shortly after the appearance of the Critique of 
Judgment proclaimed the new glory of German philosophy, which 
by contrast with English philosophy had introduced into the theory 
of taste, hitherto usurped in part by the dogmatic philosophers and 
in greater part by the empiricists, the “critical** method, combining 
speculation and experience.* And the provisional completion given 
by Kant to this succession of efforts took its place in the general 
process which I have described elsewhere, being indeed one of its 
most brilliant phases, by which modern thought bridged the gulf 
created on the one hand by ancient philosophy and on the other by 
Christian thought between reason and sense, morality and life.3 

None the less, there remained in the Critique of Judgment some- 
thing not critically worked out, but put together empirically: a 
legacy taken over from its predecessors. Such was the dualistic 
treatment ()f the beautiful and the sublime, handed on to Kant 
chiefly by Burke, who regarded the beautiful, which he held a social 
and sociable feeling, a love and sympathy for small and delicate 
things, as opposed to tlie sublime, which seeks for great and impres- 
sive things and is the pleasure we take in painful and terrifying 
emotions when we are safe from their practical effects and protected 
troin harm, riiere remained or reap])eared, too, a certain contra- 
diction in substance, at least in the shape in which Kant expounded 
the theory; for example, in the exclusion from th(^ beautiful of all 
interest, all purposiveness, and all concepts, as compared with the 

* See the rcs(‘arches of O. Schhipp, Lchrc vom Genie und die 

Entstehung dcr K. d. IJ. ((hittiiij’en, 1901), and more lately those of Baeumler, 
hants Kritili dev Uvteihhraft, Hire Gcschkhte und Systematik (Halle, 1903), 
ami Cassirer, Die Philosol?}iic dcr AufkUhung (Tubingen, Mohr, 1932). to omit 
others of less importance. 

’ Sec the prof.ice and especially tlie appendix (I, 185-197) added by him 
to his translation of a work by one of these empiricists; Archibald Alison, 
Heber den Gesclimack, dessen Xahtr und Grundsdtzc, vcrdeutscht und mit 
Annierkungcn und Abhandlungen beghitei von /\. H, Hc\d€meich (Leipzig, 
^Vcygaml, 1792). 

3 Sec my essay, Lc due science tnonditne, rHsteiim e Vl:eono)ni<i, in Ctitica, 
(1931). part vi. 
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final conclusion that the beautiful is a "symbol of morality"; a 
contradiction w hich Herder was quick to remark.* 

But, setting aside these secondary aspects and problems, what 
must be emphasized in the Critique of Judgment, both in its own 
shape and as representing the outcome of the eighteenth-century 
inquiries concerning taste, is that the truths laid down concerning 
the aesthetic or beauty, reached as they were indirectly and by tlie 
concealed working of the actual aesthetic consciousness operating 
in despite of the false statement of its problem, remained detached 
observations, never closely bound up and identified with the fact 
to be explained. It would be a caricature, but not an unfair one, to 
express the characteristics of the aesthetic fact which Kant collected 
and defined in the form <^f a riddle: "What is it that pleases without 
a concept, without a practical interest, as purposiveness without 
purpose, and is the object of a universal pleasun'? If it is not intel- 
lectual truth or moral goodness (»r economic utility, what is it?" 

To-day we know the answer: it is poetr\', or in general art, Jiiit 
Kant never gave it, and in fact did not know it; certainly it was 
not art for him. Tt was not art for the eighteenth-century theorists 
of taste, who for tlie most part treated the theories of art and of 
the beautiful separately, when they dui treat both; or connected 
the two by defining art as imitation of the beautiful or the beauty 
of imitation. Nor was it for Kant, who ccmceived art as beauty 
adhering to a con('ept, a re.sult produced by the cojubined play of 
intellect and fancy, and poetic genius itself as thus producing, com- 
bining, and playing. 

This, too, was a necessary conseqmuice of the point from wliidi 
the inquiry set out, namely pleasure, though a peculiar pleasup' 
that of ta.ste: for pleasure is a passive moment, not an active or 
productive. A study of pleasure as .such could not lead to the coiH ej'! 
of poetry or art, or at least ccaild do so only surreiJlitiousIy, inde- 
cisively, and by .snatches; a .study of the productive prof its of jioeln 
and art led thither directly, and rdfered a bridge* to the conrcj)! 'd 
taste and so to the explanation of what had be(’n tluaight external 
to poetry and art, but was j'et beauty, and was felt as beauty, and 
therefore could not be thus external, but must be itself a creature 
of the human imagination, like the things or rather images that used 
to be called "beauties (jf nature." 

* “Da cs vorher norh vic’r I\atf*i:oris< hen Monicntc oline .]5cgri(T und 
Intercsse, olin' Vor.aelJisng dcs n. f. iiirlit niir alJgcincin gofallon 

musste, sotkNtii S vom S« hrnn ii hina()s.')nlv, soh.ild man «'m C'iitc’ 

dachte; jclzl im IctzU-n J 'aiagr;i|)]i (lc*s \V(;rks win! (l:i.s S('li<>in* ( in Syml)(‘l 
dcs (jiiu n, (1< .1 SiUli( Iicn sogar, mid zwar ollvs Sc Ik’hk*; sclu'nie iMiriiK’n, 

srh"ne KU i'k'r, I'arhfri, schOm* {h'alh'ffnnr: vom Avgcnchnun 

and SchuMcn, Leipzig, nartkiioeli, fSoo, III, 259 2O0). 
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This study of the nature of poetry and art had been going on for 
centuries, forming a scientific tradition parallel to that concerning 
the beautiful, and remaining distinct and separate from it even when 
the two approached and interlaced. It was here that a true and 
genuine aesthetic was moving and growing; and it is strange — or 
rather, not strange to one who considers the prejudice as to the 
priority of the ideas of the beautiful and of pleasure — that historians 
of aesthetic have placed this tradition in the background, when they 
have not left it out of the picture altogether. Thus Ziminermann, 
to name one only, leaps from Plotinus in the third century after 
Christ to the eighteenth, and finds in the history of aesthetic "eine 
grosse Liicke’* fifteen centuries long;' a gap containing all the ardent 
labours at the theory of poetry, literature, and art that were pursued 
at the Renaissance and in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
especially in Italy, but also in France, Spain, and elsewhere. Even 
the concept of taste, “judgment without discourse, “ arose in the 
seventeenth century in Italy, 2 and precisely in the attempt to 
describe the judgment of poetic criticism, as did the concept of 
“genius,” as distinct from intellect, to descril)e the faculty of pcetic 
creation. 'I he “sublime" belongs to the same tradition, being taken 
from the highly prized and deeply studied work that went under 
the name of Longinus, 3 where it was clearly and unambiguously 
expounded and meant, at bottom, nothing but that “excellence" or 
“beauty" of artistic expiessicn for which the ancient critic had so 
exquisite a scnse.4 

In the eighteenth century this theory of poetry and art excited 
less interest and was less widely disi iissed and less highly valued 
than the theory of taste; but, in compensation, it worked hard to 
rai^e itself to the level of philosophy and organize itself into a system. 
It may suffice to recall the theory of pi-etry or “pcetic logic" stated 
bv Vii o in his Scienza vuova, a logic of language or poetry which 

* Geschkhte dcr Ac:ithctik ah philosophischer Wissen^^rhaft, p. 147. 

2 U is sometimes incorrectly altributcil to the Spanianl tiracian, who, as 
1 have elsewhere pointed nut [Ihietica, p. 209), refers the term not to the 
sphere of the beautiful and art, but to that of practice. I 3 eiorc and after 
him, the Italians, witli or witliout the wurd in qiiestinn, asserted a special 
aesthetic power or faculty, capable of jud}»ins without logical reasoning; this 
was very clearly defined by Ziiccolo as early as ib23. See my recent researches 
into the history of aesthetic ideas in seventeenth-century Italy, in Sioria 
dclV etd barocca in Italia (Pari, 1920), pp. 161^210, 217-232). 

3 For the authorship and date of the Dr Snbliinitatc see the recent and 
'niportant investigations of Kc'isiagni, II sublime villa slotia dclV Estctica 
(intica (Pisa, 1033). 

^ Cf. the way in wliich he remarks a piapos of an oile of Sappho tliat the 
tihngs said in it are the things said by every lover, but that the excellence 

the poem lies in choosing the culminating points (t) . . . rwv oKpoJv) 

‘T-nd combining them {ij il;: rathd avralpioi;;): De Sttbl. no. 
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enabled him to interpret Homer and Dante,* and the theory of 
cognitio sensitiva, or Aesthetica, for which Baumgarten a few decades 
later claimed the position of a special science.* But neither of these 
thinkers had pupils or followers to develop and pursue their new and 
highly fruitful ideas. 

One of the two, a German professor and the founder of a school, 
certainly had pupils to repeat and disseminate his doctrines ; but in 
general they misunderstood them and reduced them to superficiality, 
and replaced Baumgarten’s definition of poetry as “perfect sensuous 
discourse,” which ascribes a peculicir and autonomous "perfecticn" 
to “confused” or “sensuous cognition,” sometimes by “representa- 
tion of sensible perfection,” sometimes by “sensible representation 
of perfection”; so that cognitio sensitiva or poetica finally assumed 
the aspect of a weakened or mutilated intellectual knowledge, as 
appears already in Meyer and still more clearly in Mengs, Men- 
delssohn, and others. 3 

WTicn Kant in the Critique of Judgment undertook to combat the 
theory of “eminent philosophers” that “beauty is nothing but per- 
fection confusedly thought,” and pointed out that a confused 
cognition of perfection is still an intellectual cognition and distin- 
guished from it, at most, as the plain man’s judgment differs from 
the philosophcr’s,4 he was certainly right; but he was arguing 
against Wolff or the misunderstandings of Baunigarten’s school, not 
against Baumgarten, who never maintained any such view, and 
always meant to speak of the perfcctio of cognitio sensitiva qua talis, 
though doubtless he did not wholly avoid the danger of falling back 
into intellcctualism and conceiving poetry as the sensible repre- 
sentation of the distinct concept. 5 Kant’s confusion is of importarri* 

* ICvcn now most German Jiistorians J)f aestlielic (J5aeiimlrr, C\jssi:« r, 
etc.) persist in ignoring \’ico c^r brushing him aside, becaust? (tliey sa\) iif 
was unknown and did not influence the Gormans. None* the? less, In* 

and thought; and the history of thenight is not thi^ history ejf influence's » 
German writers, or any eilJiers. 

* That J^aumgarten belemgs to another tradition than that e)f fhe tlice ly 
of taste emerges even from what Jfaeiimle*r writes, Ihenigh intended to cemnect 
him with that tnirlition: "J3aumgarten hat fiir das (ie.schmack.spreiblein im 
engeren Sinne nicht viel Tnteresse bez«*igt’* {op. cit., p. 87). 

3 Mendelssohn, llcber die Ilavptgnmdsdtzc der schunen Kunste and 
schaften (op.cit. Zimmermann, p. 181), expressly .says: 'Tst die KrkenntniseUr 
VolIkommemlK it similie h, so winl sic SrhOnheit genannt . . . elie verstiinellie la* 
VoUkommcrdieit e rieiichtejt die Seek: imd liefriedigt ihren ursprungJiclien 
TrieVj nach biiniligen Vorstellungen. Wenn sit; aber die 'rricbfeder tks 
J3egchnmgsvf:rmftge:n.s in J3ewegcn setzen soil, so muss sic sich in 
Schonheit verwandeln. ’ 

4 dev fJrteilshraft, 15 . 

■ Zirnnicrmain , op. cit., pp. Oo-Oi (cf. p. 433), says that fur Baumgarten 
beauty is "sinnlich erkannte Vollkomriienhcit,** but neither these words nor 
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only as proof that he overlooked or failed to understand the concept 
of poetry which Baumgarten's system involved; just as he over- 
looked or failed to grasp the similar concept of poetry or language 
which, to say nothing of Vico, was gaining ground here and there 
in the early Romantic movement in Germany. Hence Kant, like the 
theorists of taste and even the writers of Baumgarten’s school such 
as Riedel, his own immediate precursor in the tripartition of faculties 
and the connection of beauty with feeling, instead of grasping or 
even guessing the importance for the philosophy of spirit of 
Baumgarten’s idea of a cognitio sensiliva distinct from cognitio 
intdlediva and prior to it, and indeed the whole realm of facultales 
inferiores in Wolff and petites perceptions in Leibniz; instead of 
using these ideas to work out a more organic and concrete con- 
nection between the terms of the old antithesis, theory and practice, 
or knowing and willing, fell back on postulating a third realm 
of “feeling,” a mere pigeon-hole for the facts he had failed to 
understand.' 

Among the post-Kantian aestheticians, no one pursued the inquiry 
into these fundamental elements of the aesthetic activity which had 
been discerned by Baumgarten, studied more deeply by Vico, and 
apprehended to some extent by other thinkers; no one except 
Schleicrmachor, who for that very reason w'as misunderstood, 
blighted, and forgotten. True, while some like Herbart stood by the 

this notion are to be found in §§ 15-16 of the Aesthetka, to which he refers; 
it is always pcrfectiones cognitionis scusiiivac. Von Stein (Dit Eutstchung der 
WHcycH Arsthetih, Stuttgart, Cotta, i8<So. p. 35S) rightly observes that if 
Kant moans to allude to Baumgarten he is misunderstanding him; thus also 
Scmintr, (inuulcugc cincr Ge<ichkhte dtr dtuischm Psychologic mid Acsthetik 
T'UH H-vlff-Baiirnginten his Kant-Schillcr (Wurzburg 181^2), p. 345. Perhaps 
die explanation is to be sought, as by J^aeumler {op. ck., pp. 113 -no), in 
die f.ict tliat Kant knew the references to the subject in the Mctiiphyska, 
where Baumgarten on this point was confining himself to Wolff's definition, 
Jincl also knew Meyer and Mendelssohn, but perhaps had not read, or not 
read with care, the Aesthctica. 

' Tlie tlilficulty was felt by some writers of the time; cf. the following 
quotation from Meiners. Pt'viswfi der Philosophic, pp. 22O scqi]., in the learned 
work of K. 11. Pulitz, Die Atsthciik fur gcbildeic I.cscr (Leipzig, Hiniichs, 
1807, I. 22 23): "In der Aesthetik ist die llauptquellc unserer Kcmitnissc 
noch stieitig. Kben so zweifelhaft ist os lusher ob die aesthotischen Begriffe 
zu dcin I'oro der bis jetzt von den Philosophcn entdeckten Kraften Oder 
eincr eignen von den C.riechen und Homer nicht wahrgenommeii Fahigkeit 
gehdren. Ks giebt Manner, die cineii angeborenen Geschmack des Schonen 
und Guten vertheidigen, und dabci unsere Idee von Schbnhcit u. s. w. als 
ctwas ganz Hclativcs auschen. Umgekehit sieht man wieder unveriinderliche 
Idcalc dcs Schdnen und Guten von solchen bchaupten, die den Geschmack 
fur cigentumliche kraft hatten. So lange diese Ihinkte unausgewacht bleiben. 
scheint die Aesthetik in die Form einer Wissenschaft nicht gebracht werden 
KOniicn." 
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eighteenth-century tradition, started from the judgment of taste 
and sought a concept of the beautiful in formal or formalistic 
determinations of the object, most of them abandoned the discussion 
of taste and placed the centre of gravity in their treatises upon art, 
thus in a certain degree identifying aesthetic with the philosophy 
of art. In a certain degree, not altogether, and not essentially, 
because they retained as more or less distinct from this theory of 
art, although somewhat confused with it, a “callology” or meta- 
physical theory of the beautiful and a theory of natural beauty or 
beauty in natural objects. There was no consciousness of the truth 
that aesthetic is concerned with art and art alone, that outside art 
there is nothing really beautiful, and that therefore there can be no 
theory of the beautiful independent of, or parallel to, the philosophy 
of art. Even when, in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
psychological or empirical aesthetics took the place of metaphysical 
or philosophical, these ne\v aesthetics still combined a theory of the 
beautiful with a theory of art, a combination due to misunderstanding 
the nature of the things combined; naturally, therefore, this is the 
view current in the Aesihetica vulgaris of to-day. 

It was only in Italy, at the beginning of the present century, that 
this dualism was resolved with full consciousness of what was being 
done, and an aesthetic brought into being which was a philosopliy 
of poetry, imagination, language, art, and pure intuiti(ji and expres- 
sion; an aesthetic which put the productive pnjcess first, showed the 
beautiful as this process itself in its free development, and reduced 
to terms of this process the so-called beauties of nature, as them- 
selves spiritual acts and not natural facts. As a result, no one in 
Italy, not even scholastics or neo-sclndastics (and that is saying a 
good deal), dreams any longer of devising theories of the obji.u'lively 
beautiful, for there is now no place for such theories within onv 
mental horizon, filled as it is by others whic'h have (.onsigned to 
oblivion the very name of the former occupants and have blotti^l 
them out as with a deluge. 

In Germany, on the other hand, although the intense study of 
the history of art has created a demand for a philosophy of art to 
clear up its main concepts and standards, the problem of the rela- 
tions between this so-called science of art (Knnstwisscnschajt) and 
the thec.ry of tlu; beautiful has been solved in the mo.st superficial 
and artificially simple manner imaginable: art is assigned to 
Kunstwissenschaji, beauty to Jicsthetic; as if the whole problem did 
not concern the relation between the concept of the beautiful and 
the concept of art, and as if, by handing one of them over to 
'‘specialists" and confining one's own attention to the other, one 
cr-uld ever rigiifly and thorouglily understand either. In the last 
resort, the root of the error lies in the false conception of a non- 
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philosophical or as it is called merely “scientific" {Kunstwissenschaft) 
treatment of an ideal category.* 

So toilsome and slow is the progress of thought, still in places 
congealed and arrested at the same false statement of the problem 
of beauty at which ancient philosophy and eighteenth-century 
aesthetic once laboured. 

I For this scho<il of separate Kunstwissenschaft, cf. what was already to 
be said about it in 1911, in iny essay on b'icdler (Nuovi saggi di estetica, Bari, 
1926, csp. pp. 240-241), and in 1915, a pvopos of a book by Utitz, my 
Conversazioni cvitiche, 1, 20-22; cf. also a short recent book by Utitz, 
Oeschichte dev Acsthetik, Berlin, 1932, pp. 70-73, where he expresses himself 
with more caution and reserve. 


(Translated from the Italian by K. G. Collingwood.) 



ARISTOTLE’S DEFINITION OF MORAL 
VIRTUE, AND PLATO’S ACCOUNT OF 
JUSTICE IN THE SOUL 

H. W. B. JOSEPH. M.A. 

Nicolai Hartmann, in an interesting discussion of Aristotle's 
account of moral virtue,* has called attention to the difference 
between the contrariety of opposed vices and the contrast of certain 
virtues. The aKpa or extremes, somewhere between which Aristotle 
thought that any morally virtuous disposition (with the possible 
exception of justice) must lie, are not conciliable. The same man 
cannot combine or reconcile, in the same action, cowardice and 
bravery, intemperance and insensibility, stinginess and thriftlessness, 
passion and lack of spirit. These are pairs of contraries, between 
which a virtue lies ; but the virtue is not a synthesis of the extremes 
in a pair. It is true that on one interpretation of the doctrine of 
the mean, the mean is a synthesis of contraries, but not of contrary 
vices. According to this interpretation, which Jiurnet adopted, 
there are contrary tendencies or impulses, e.g, fear and delight in 
danger, and the virtuous disposition combines these in right pro- 
portion; but the vicious dispositions also combine them, in other 
and wrong proportions, the contrariety of these dispositions ari<;ing 
from the fact that either impulse may be unduly preponderant over 
the other. In support of this interpretation Ihirnet appealed ' ) 
Aristotle's theory of bodily health, which was held to depend on a 
proper KpaujL^ or combination of the primary contraries or irpoira 
ivdvTLa, hot and cold, moist and dry. Many objections might be 
brought against this theory of health, both speculative and empirieis’. 
though they do not conc(.*rn us herc;= and it may also be doubts •! 
whether the theory of virtue is to be interpreted in analogy with it. 
Among other reasons for rejecting that view it may be noted that 
to the only illustration of the relativity of the mean to the indi- 
vidual which Aristotle offers it is quite inapplicable; the right 
quantity of meat for one man is not the right quantity for another, 
though it is always a mean between too much and too little. I have 
only mentioned the view here in order to point out that, even if it 
were accepted, the synthesis of contraries which, according to it, is 
involved in a virtuous disposition is not that of contrary bad dis- 

' fCihik. c. 6r, Gegunsatzverhaltnis und Wcrtsynthc.sf. 

* Cf. infra, p. 176, i\. z. 
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positions, the Aristotelian a/cpa. These cannot be combined in an 
action, neither do we think that they ought to be; they ought both 
to be avoided. 

But there are contrasted dispositions that we approve, from 
which, however difficult it may seem to combine them, issue actions 
both of which may seem to be required of us. A familiar instance is 
afforded by the respective claims of justice and forgiveness. Hart- 
mann docs not mention this, but he mentions justice and love of 
one's neighbour [Gerechtigkeit and Ndchstenliebe), These stand con- 
trasted; and the action to which a man with a strong sense of justice 
might be prompted in a given situation may be one from which 
neighbourly love by itself would hold him back. It is quite possible 
for a man to have this neighbourly love in strength, with very little 
regard to the observance of justice, or to have a strong sense of 
justice and lack any love of his neighbour. But both arc good dis- 
positions; and virtue would not be shown, in a particular situation, 
by an action displaying neither, as it would be shown by one dis- 
playing neither of the related and contrary vices, the a/epa to the 
fjLeaorrj^. Rather we think that we ought somehow to satisfy the claims 
of both. The case, therefore, is different with antithetic Werte, 
“values,” and with antithetic Univerte, “disvalues.” Other examples 
of such antithetic “values” arc purity (Reinhcit) and fullness of life 
[Fiille)\ or love of one’s neighbour {Xdchsienliehe) and love of 
posterity {Fernstoilicbe). 

This antithetic of values is neither so frequently recurrent as the 
antithetic of disvalues, nor do the two correspond; i.e. the opposed 
virtues arc not respectively contrary to the opposed vices, to both 
of whic'h, as Aristotle said, in spite of their contrariety to each 
''ther, the one virtue which is in a mean betwem them is. in another 
’^.ay, contrary. Courage is in this way ci)ntrary both to cowardice 
.Hid foolhardiness. On the other hand, the ideally courageous man 
should display both stout-hearted endurance {behertztes Ausharren) 
and thoughtful foresight, cool presence of mind (bciiaclitsamc Vor- 
sicht, KaUbliitigc iicistcsgcgimcnrt)] and it is the former which is 
specially lacking in the coward, the latter in the foolhardy. So again 
self-control (Belicrrschllicit) is valuable, and a development of the 
emotional life [Entjaltung dc$ Affcktlcbcm) is valuable; but these arc 
opposed “values,” or at least capable of competing. Intemperance, 
a/coAaata, and inseiisitivencss, dvaicrOTpla, are opposed disvalues. The 
virtue of a(D<f}poavv7) or tempiuance should somehow combine self- 
control with the development of the emotional life. But since there 
is a kinship between inseiisitivenes:? and a self-control that is not 
combined with the contrasted “value,” the Stoics made insensi- 
hveness itself into a virtue ; and because of the likeness between 
intemperance and development of the emotional life uncom- 
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bined with self-control, the emotions have sometimes been rejected 
altogether. 

Strict parallelism here would require Hartmann rather to point to 
some who had made intemperance into a virtue; perhaps Polus in 
the Gorgias might be cited in this sense; or Alfred Barratt, who said 
that “the highest virtue consists in being led, not by one desire, 
but by all,** the cause of repentance being “never the attainment 
of some pleasure, but always the non-attainment of more : not the 
satisfaction of one desire, but the inability to satisfy all**; though, 
very inconsistently, he called the highest virtue, as just defined, 
“the complete organization of the moral nature.*** But I do not 
wish to press this as a criticism, nor yet to ask how far anything 
like \vhat Hartmann has said in regard to courage and temperance 
could be paralleled for all the virtues in Aristotle*s table. That to 
which I wish to direct attention is Hartmann*s suggestion of a 
synthesis of “values** being involved in the Aristotelian mean; for 
a synthesis of values is very different from a mean of “disvalues" 
or KaKiai. 

I think that Hartmann*s observation is a good one, but that it 
points to a more thoroughgoing criticism or restatement of the 
Aristotelian doctrine that he gives. In his “doctrine of the mean" 
Aristotle seems to me to have been trying, and failing, to improve 
on the account of virtue offered by his master Plato. Assuming what 
I have to say on this head to be sound, it would follow that the 
necessity for a synthesis of opposed “elements of value,” to which 
Hartmann draws attention, is a sixjcial case of a more pervading 
necessity. I believe that no action is obligatory independently of 
relation to any good, but that this gtjod may be, and in the ’ 'st 
resort is, connected with a life to be lived, to the form of goodness 
in which the particular obligatory action is necessary. If so, a man’s 
particular actions should be such as will together make a life in 
which this goodness can be realized; their “values” are connec cJ 
with the goodness of the wdiole; and the synthesis of WcrteleniCfile 
which Hartmann requires in a particular action is really the suiting 
of the particular action to the wider plan of life to which it belongs, 
in a situation of a sort that seems sometimes to call for exercise of 
one and sometimes for exercise of the other of two “opposed** virtiie.s. 

It is Plato's teaching that you cannot uncxceptionably define any 
virtue by naming the sort of acts it requires of you. A man's 
courage should not always make him stand in the ranks and fight, 
nor his justice always make him restore what he owes. The state- 
ment that ju.<^tice, in the widest sense of that word, will make him 
do his proper job, rd avrov 7rpdTT€iv, may seem open to an objection 

' (;il( (I by M. Williams, A Review of the Systems of Ethics founded on 
the Theory of Evolution, p. 1 17 (Macmillan, 1893). 
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just the contrary of what lies against the attempt to define virtues 
by naming their works; for while one method assigns to a virtue 
acts which do not belong to it, the other fails to say what do. Plato 
tries to meet this objection by describing the life of a good state 
and the constitution of the soul. By the first description we are 
helped to divine the particular acts that should be done; by the 
second to see through the development of what capacities in us and 
through what inner discipline we may do the acts belonging to us 
in the life of the state, and not other acts. This discipline and develop- 
ment bear fruit in all right actions, and the “inward and spiritual 
grace” from which the "outward and visible” deed issues is different 
because of them from what it would be if the agent were not thus 
"just,” even though the outward and visible deeds might yet be 
on occasion the same. In that sense, virtue is one; though this unity 
involves, as Plato is careful to maintain, distinguishable constituent 
excellences in distinguishable forms or parts (etSrj or iiepri) of the 
soul ; and though also we may distinguish many virtues, according 
to the kinds of situation that repeatedly occur and the kinds of 
deed which for the most part are required in them. But that such 
deeds arc right in such situations is true only for the most part; 
that is why the virtues cannot be unexccptionably defined by naming 
the sorts of acts they require of us. 

Now Aristotle was more interested in the multiplicity of virtues 
than in the unity (d virtue. I'o this we owe it that he devoted a 
book and a half of the Kicoinachcan Ethics to the detailed descrip- 
tion of a number of particular moral virtues, and the vices alternative 
to them in their several fields. 'I'liese arc .so many "values” and "dis- 
values,” WcYle and Unu crte, in the phrase of Hartmann and other 
e xpone nts of "axiology.” If all these "values” ought to be actualized, 
ii:c scinsollcud, and certain .situations allow of one's actualizing more 
tiian (jnc, but only alternatively, then antithetic relations and 
“antinoinie.s” arise, and the need for ".synthesis.” If, however, 
virtue is one;, it should not require of us incompatibles. That is why 
the synthesis of antithetic "values” which Hartmann finds to be 
involved in some moral virtue described by Aristotle as a or 

mean is only a particular case of what must be always necessary for 
determining the right act in a given situation, if the unity of virtue 
is to be sustained against the multiplicity of the particular virtues. 

And Aristotle, though more interested in the multiplicity, does 
not deny that unity, the belief in which led Plato to offer a definition 
of justice "in tlic soul” which would make the just man the man 
of complete moral virtue. Only he will not give to this all-pervading 
^nity the name justice. If we ask ourselves whether anything cor- 
responds in the N icomachean Ethics to the Platonic distinction 
between justice in the state and justice in the soul, we must, I think, 
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admit that the distinction between oAiy SiKaioaiSyq, complete justice, 
and rjOiKYj dperq, moral virtue, as the generic identity of the various 
particular virtues in his table, so corresponds. Aristotle himself 
really says as much; for justice, in this comprehensive sense, is, he 
says, not a part of virtue, but the whole, ov [lepos aperijs dW' oA?) 
dp€Tq: all virtue is contained in it, as the proverb says; the man 
thus just has “fulfilled the law."* And then, in the last section of 
the chapter, he gives its relation to moral virtue. They are the 
same thing differently regarded; i.e. what this same is, as justice 
and as virtue, arc not the same; in relation to other men, it is justice; 
merely as a disposition in the man who is just, it is virtue.* 

This is not really different from what Plato had written in the 
fourth book of his Republic, at the end of the passage in which, 
assuming that we mean the same when we call a state and when 
we call a man just, he has gone on to analyse the soul, and 
shown how the three sorts of excellence, whose display by 
different men holding different functions in the state make the 
actions just which we regard as corporate acts of the state, enter 
also into every action of a just man. Therefore they enter — and this, 
if we are to understand Plato, we must never forget — into those 
very actions of different men, by which they co-operate in a corporate 
act of the state. The statesman whose wisdom, the soldier whose 
courage, the others whose temperance contribute to make a cor- 
porate act of the state just, will each make his contribution as he 
should only because, in so ordering his own soul and his own life 
that he may do so, he displays all three excellences. The justice of 
the state, therefore, is an expression of the justice in the souls of 
those whose several actions arc concerned together in what we '-all 
the state's acts; for Plato knew' that only individuals act. And this 
is what he says in the pa.ssagc to which I am referring. “Sonietliirif^ 
of this sort is in truth, it seems, what justice was"- the justice of 
which he has been so long speaking —“concerned not with tlio ; iit- 
w^ard doing of one's own duties, but the inward: 3 in very truth uith 
a man himself and what is his, that he should not allow the kiiids4 


* FJh. Nic., V. i. 12-19. 

* Ibid., 20, 1130® 10, T( dint^f:pFi 1] tipt rij Kni ?J SiKnioavvij (iVTtj, 
SijXov EK T(7jv fipiipivt’}VE(JTi fdv yap 1) nvit), to iVt/rai ov to ai'To, nXX’ // 
piv Trpo? LTf p(ji\ biKfunavvTj, i)e TOiddr ciTrAr/j-, fipExr\, 

3 I italicizr words siipplit.fl in translation, after tlit^ manner of the authors 
of Kin^( James’s iranslalion of the JJihlt?. 'I he (irrok — ow irepl rt)v f^o) 

Twv avxov (iaXh aepi xi)v evto;— in ambif'uous; for rdjv avxov nia)^ btJ citlifr 
one’s own duties, or the ’’parts" of ont;'s own smil; in the next words (oi 
dXrfidiq TiEpi ^'ui;t6v koI xn hivxov — it is the latter; but thorc is probably 
a shift f)f mi*aning (one might almost say a play upon the words) indicate 
by (o; oAryOwg. 

4 y/vtj: I.e., what arc also u'illcd the or parts, of the soul. 
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within his soul to do each another's work in him, nor to interfere 
one with another, but having verily set aright what is his and gained 
rule himself over himself, having ordered and come to friendship 
with himself and conciliated these kinds in their triplicity, just as 
if it were three strings in a scale, top and bottom and middle, and 
any there may be between, having bound all these together and 
become out of many one, temperate and ordered, so at length should 
act, if he do some action whether concerned with getting money or 
with the care of his body or with some affair of state or transaction 
of private life, in all these counting and calling just and noble what- 
ever action preserves and helps to complete in him this disposition, 
and wisdom the knowledge that presides over this action, and 
likewise unjust whatever action at any time undoes this disposition, 
and folly the opinion presiding over this."^ 

Such is Plato's account of the disposition which is virtue, in what- 
ever particular sort of virtuous action and in whatever dealings 
with others it is shown. Aristotle, in the passage cited above, as 
often elsewhere, has but put into a succinct phrase or formula what 
Plato had set out at length. He does the san\e when he contrasts 
appetite and purpose, saying that a man’s purpose may be contrary 
to his appetite, but that he cannot have contrary appetites at once.* 
This statement sums up the result of the argument by which 
Socrates, in the Republic, 4dOH--4^J9D, convinces Glaucon that what 
makes it pcxssible for a man to refrain from gratifying an appetite 
he does not cease to feel, and so to be contrarily affected in himself 
towards the same thing at the same time, is that there is a rational 
or consideralive as well as an appetitive principle or part or form 
01 kind in his .soul. It is of course to similar experiences of contrariety 
within the soul that Socrates appeals in arguing further for a prin- 
' iple of spirit distinguishable alike from the appetitive and the 
onsulerative forms of the soul’s being. 

It is not necessary here to expound the reasoning by which this 
account of the soul is commended, nor to discuss the value of the 
account. All that I wish to do is to consider how Aristotle’s definition 
of moral virtue is related to Plato’s definition, based on this account, 
of “justice in the .soul.” I have suggested that the most famous 
feature of Aristotle’s definition, the doctrine of the mean, expresses 
an attempt— I think an ill-advised attempt — to improve upon 
Plato’s account al the part which “temperance” plays in “justice 
in the soul.” I have so far offered reason for saying that anyone 
looking for Aristotle’s treatment of the facts to which Plato 
directed our attention, when expounding justice in the soul and its 

. Nic., III. ii. 15^ I in'* 15. kui Trpoatpiaei piv t'TTiOvftla n'avxtovTat, 

d'imOvfilfji oO. 
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relation to justice in the state, would expect to find it in the defini- 
tion of moral virtue, aperq, and the exposition of the relation 
of this to o\q SiKaLoaijyq or complete justice. 

But we cannot judge this question fairly without bearing in mind 
what Plato never points out in so many words, though the Republic 
contains several definite statements implying it, viz. that the throe 
forms or parts of the soul are not merely co-ordinate: that the 
division as it were does double duty, and if not a “physical,’* is 
anyhow as well a “metaphysical” as a “logical” division. To call 
them parts suggests that the unity of the soul is by way of addition 
to an appetitive of the other principles. But the spirited and rational 
are not merely added to the appetitive, as an appetite for grass 
might have been added in Nebuchadnezzar to his existing appetites 
for other foods, instead of being substituted for them. It is itself 
modified by the presence of the other two, as the spirited also is 
modified by the presence of the rational. Besides this, in any action 
they are all involved; to crave, to be angry, or i‘ven indignant, to 
consider or approve, none of these is to act. And the co-operation 
of them in action — how the soul is at once in some respects the same 
in all action, in other respects differs according as a man acts more 
or less justly — this is one-half of Plato's teaching; that we may 
understand this is one purpose of his division; and so far as the 
human soul shows its being in all these modes at once, we might 
call the division metaphysical. But the appetites which Socrates in 
Republic^ 436A, describes as for the pleasures of nourishment and 
procreation and their like, though, if the soul were mendy appi‘tili\o, 
they would be the only sort of desire it would f(*el, are by no means 
this in fact. Other kinds of desire belong to it as spirited, and . rt 
others as rational. This is most explicitly as.serted in fX. 
Socrates there offers, as a further proof that a man's soul may 
divided according to three “kinds,” this: that there arc* ])leas\iiv- *1 
three kinds, each proper to one mode cd the smil’s being, and likcw '-c 
desires and principles.* 'I'liere arc, that is to say, (ic .sire^ that bei< ng 
to a .soul as .spirited, and again as ratumad, not onlv those which 
belong to it as appetitive; so that imOvfua has a generic as well as 
a specific sense, and so far as the s()ul is an initiates change, 

the threefold division is a logical division into three principles in 
virtue of which it df)es .so.* 

* Trjvde^ rfnnjv ovxoiv TpiTjai Kai rjdovni ftni ^aivnvxaiy tKaarov 

/iCa idla. iTTiOvuCtu djfravTojq re /crii rip/uf. dpyal here* prcsiiinal>ly lac 
movers to action: ilicy “take the initiative.” 

- Aristotle a^ain find'^ a way of expressing lliis. hy dislinguishiiig in die 
genus dpE^ti; the thre-: .species fjf povXtiai::^ Ov/u):: «'Uid eTTiOvpta. I 
Anima, y ix. 432 '* 5-6; Magii. Mor., J. xii. 11S7** 38 , opF^Fin: (V f(ttiv 
rplu, iiKO^fpia, Ovpdi;, (iovAi^mq. When Aristotle says, Dc A lumth y 
432 ^ 6 - 7 , criticizing Idato for dividing the soul into part.s, el * 5 ^ Tpfn rj i/fvxtjt 
f,v eKfioTfo S'JTai dpe^t^, he says what Plato would have readily adniiih'd. 
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The importance of all this is as follows : The function of the rational 
or considerative "part" in the soul is not merely to regulate the 
appetites, i.e. the activities of the appetitive "part," from which, 
at the outset of his analysis, Socrates proves its distinctness, by calling 
attention to its withholding a man from the gratification of his 
appetites. It has to regulate all a man's desires, including those 
of which it makes him capable itself, like desire of knowledge, and 
those, like desire of power, whereof the spirited "part" makes him 
capable. Similarly, the function of the spirited “part" is not only 
to hold a man ste«adfast to an approved course when this course 
involves rejecting the gratification of some appetite, but equally 
when it involves refusal to gratify a desire of which the spirited 
“part" itself, or even the rational, makes him capable; for a man 
may on occasion judge it right, in the interests of the community 
or of his own soul, that he should sacrifice some pursuit of power 
or knowledge. 

Though it lies aside from my main thesis, it may perhaps be 
worth while to suggest here that this distinction between the generic 
and the specific senses of imOvfila might well be borne in mind by 
p'reudian psychologists when they speak of the libido. When 
the direction of a man’s energies into some other channel than the 
gratification of sexual appetite is described as a sublimation of 
the libido, it seems often thought that this appetite is being somehow 
transformed, say into a devotion to good works. But though such 
devotion may fill a larger part in the life of a man who has been 
disappointed in love, or in whom se.xual appetite has been repressed, 
than otlKjrwise it would have done, it is not itself a transformation 
of the specific appetite, but an alternative manifestation of the 
generic capacit}’ of desire, and one of which another " form" of the 
.-f ul than the appetitive makes him capable. To suppose that 
s^iblinuition of the libido is transformation of appetite is like sup- 
posing that to draw a circle is to transform a drawing of a triangle. 

The soul then, according to Plato’s account, as rational or con- 
sidcrativc, has at any moment, if it is to act justly, to divine what 
is best in the situation and act accc^rdingly. But it has in it all sorts 
of impulses to action, some springing from its appetitive, some from 
its spirited, some from its rational nature. Any of these may move 
it towards doing something of which as rational it disapproves, or 
from doing something of which as rational it approves. What Plato 
calls courage, the excellence of the spirited "part" as this functions 
in all action, will sustain him in following his judgment, when thus 
moved contrarily. But the man of formed and settled "justice" will 
not be moved by appetite towards that of which "consideration” 
^ould never approve pursuit,* and his desires for what in suitable 
circumstances he would approve pursuing, in whichever "part" of 

* Or. as Plato says, Htp., x. by napavofioi iniOvfiiat. 
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the soul they originate, will not be so strong as to make it difficult 
for him to hold fast to the course approved by him. To determine, 
however, what place in the scheme of his life the indulgence of any 
particular desire, the development of any particular interest, the 
devotion to any particular occupation, should hold is to determine 
that scheme; and is the task of his rational nature, of the XoyLoriKov. 
The inclusion in or omission from that scheme of any interest or 
occupation, the indulgence or disregard of any desire, must be so 
determined as may make his life the best that it can be; though 
what this is again cannot be settled without regard to what is best 
for the community of lives in which his must take its place; and 
there are of course, as Plato recognizes, certain "necessary” appe- 
tites, without whose indulgence the individual cannot live, or the 
race cannot continue. But some men in some situations ought to 
reject the indulgence even of these. No rule can be given by which 
to determine either when their indulgence .should be altogether 
rejected, or how largely any desire, interest, or occupation admitted 
to have place in the scheme of a man’s life should be allowed to 
bulk there.* That is what a man’s wisdom, the excellence of his 
rational or considcrativo nature, is to enable him to decide, or at 
least to recognize when a wiser than he has derided it for him. 
And that his divers desires and interests should be developed in such 
mutual adjustment and relations of degree as the scheme that his 
wisdom approves requires is what Plato calls (juxjypoavvr], or tem- 
perance: an excellence, as he says, not of the appetitive alone but 
of the whole soul, just because it involves desires or moving powois, 
€m0v/ilai T€ Kal dpx^ii, belonging to each of its “parts” or “forms.” 

Now how far does Aristotle recognize all this in his definitior of 
moral virtue? Does he, too, see in moral virtue the union of three 
sorts of excellence, wisdom, courage, and temperance? It seems to 
me that he does, but with a profound difference in his view of the 
last; and this difference is shown in his doctrine of the mean. 

He defines moral virtue as a disposition displaying purpose, in a 
mean relative to the agent and determined by a rule, whereby a 
wise man would determine it.* That it is a disposition, eft?, agrees 

* It will be noterl that the (jue.stifui u’hcn a rlesirc .shoiilrl or should not 
be indulged i.s tlie question ote t)Ft. whereas how largely is oaov Aei, and 
only the latter is a ([iiestion of fle^ree. 

» Eth. Nic., Jl. vi. 15, irponiptriKt), rr tfi Trpoi 

Adyei Kni m Hv u ^povipd^ oplamrv. ihirnet, takinj^ the mean 
to be a combination (..ontrary irnpiilsj-s in the rij^dit proportion (as explained 
above, p. i). tor/c Aoyo; Ikto to int'aii ratio, viz. the ratio in which they 
were coinbined. J 5 ut tlu-se ii'n])ulses would them.selvc.s be capable of varying 
in degree of strength, and it is ditlicult to sec how the ratio in which they 
to be combined, in (jrder to secure the "mean” required, can be lixe 
unless the strength of eaeli Is first fixed. Yet this strength might in turn 
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with Plato's language about justice in the soul, which he speaks of 
as ravTi^p TTjv €^iv. And in calling it cfty TrpoaipcTLKrj, a disposition 
displaying purpose, Aristotle recognizes in it the factor which in 
justice in the soul Plato called courage, avhp^ia. For Plato defines 
this courage as holding fast in everything to a right and lawful 
opinion concerning what is and is not to be feared.* By this he means 
that the just man, whatever loss or suffering or unpleasantness may 
threaten him from the course which he approves, will by courage 
hold fast to the right opinion that these are less terrible than not 
to do what he approves. And when Aristotle says that moral virtue 
displays purpose, he means that a virtuous man abides in action 
by the judgment he has formed after deliberation, ippevei toIs 
yvioaQeiaw,^ whatever there may be moving him to act otherwise, 
though of course it is not this resoluteness that makes his judgment 
correct; and thus to abide comes, in his opinion, of courage. 

Further, Aristotle assigns a part to wisdom in the constitution 
of moral virtue, as Plato does in that of justice in the soul. For the 
mean is determined by a rule, namely, by that whereby the wise 
man, the would determine it. It is true that a man may 

l)e virtuous without being capable of discovering the rule for him- 
self; he may rely ()n the wisdom of some teacher or confessor; but 
at least he must have wisdom enough to accept the rule and think 


be regarded as involving a combination of contraries in a certain ratio, 
and so ad hifinitiim. Others have interpreted Xoyo; to mean "reason,” 
i.e. the faculty, to AnyiariKov or (as .\ristotle calls it) to Xoynv eyov. Apart 
from the (pie.stioii wliether Xdyo^ ev<T nu'aiis this in Aristotle's writings, it 
.seems a fatal objection t<j such an interpretation here, that it would make 
the last six words of the delinition n dundant. I'or a fool misuses the same 
fnciilty as a wise man uses, when he (the foul) misjudges the mean. Moreover, 
/ of the chapter, iio(i^ 3b A* where Aristotle illu.strates wh.it he intends 
by a peaoTtjQ ij/ids, supports the interpretation “rule"; rules for 

training, it seems to be meant, would lix limits that an athlete should not 
overstep in either direction to the amount of huxl or exeseise to be taken; 
but for particular athletes the precisely right ammints will fall at different 
I)oints between those limits, aiul Ihesr niceties cannot be fixed by the rule. 
The late J. Cook Wilson held that dpOvz Xdyo^ in .\ristotle*s L/ZoVs meant 
right reason”: but Professor |. A. Smith, another eminent .\ristotclian, 
has argued strongly f<.ir the interpretation ‘‘rule. " anil 1 have borrowed the 
last argument from him. 


* Rep., IV. 4JoH. aioTfjpinv Trdrro.; tf. koi vopipov 

Te Tt'pi Knl fti^, 

’ ii/A. Nic., UI. ix. IT 10^ 31, in the discussion of cf. niter alia, ibid., 

H. ix, where ippivtiv rf} -npowpcaei, ipph'eiv roi; do^aai also occur, 
be weak or incontinent man. 6 nKpdrti:, under tlie intluonce of the desire 
er impulse of the moment, fails to abide by his re.solve or purpose; the 
virbjous man, in whom it is ncccss;iry Tr)i‘ tf ,\6yov dXijOfj tivai Kut ti)v upe^iv 
V! ciircg fj vpodipeai.: cin'otilaiu {ibid.. \\. ii. 2 . 1138*' 24), will abide by 
purpose. 
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it correct; e/i/nA'civ to& Sofacwi/* is ififieveiv rols avr^ So^aaiv. And 
in this Aristotle is not differing from Plato, who says that courage 
is holding fast not knowledge but a right and lawful opinion, Sd^a. 
For very few know good and evil; and if a man did really know 
what is good, he could not, in Plato's belief, voluntarily do what 
he did not think its attainment required of him; though on this 
question, which is the question of incontinence or d/epaata, Aristotle’s 
view is not so clear. There is indeed a very important difference 
between Plato and Aristotle regarding the wisdom involved in moral 
virtue or justice in the soul. For Plato thought that it was the same 
intellectual excellence as is shown in science or speculative philo- 
sophy, whereas Aristotle did not, and consequently drew a dis- 
tinction, unknown to Platonic usage, between <f>p 6 vq(ng and cro<jlta. 
But this difference does not affect the fact that they agree in holding 
wisdom, an excellence of the XoyiariKov or Xoyov iyov fxepog in the 
soul, to be a factor or moment in what the one calls justice in the 
soul and the other moral virtue. 

There remains the question whether Aristotle recognizes as the 
third factor or moment '‘temperance" or (Ta}(l>poGvin], And it seems 
to me that he does so, but takes a different view from Plato’s of 
what this factor is, when he says that this clisj)()silion is in a mean 
relative to the agent, cV ixeaoTrjTt rfj npog yjfxagi and also that in this 
he is not, as I take him to have believed, improving upon, but 
spoiling the analysis which he follows. 

It is, of course, no objection to this conjecture that temperance, 
GWif>poGvv 7 i, figures in Aristotle’s table of jiarticular virtues, as one 
among a number of means or fieaorrjreg. For it is quite ('onsistcnl 
with the unity of virtue implied in Plato’s ac count of justice in *he 
soul that this disposition can show itself in, and give a special 
character to, some group of a man’s actions distinguished by lluir 
being concerned with a special kind of appetite or desire, or a spei lal 
kind of situation. So Aristotle distinguishes one particular viilUL* 
from another by reference to what kind of affection or action, TrdOfi^ or 
Trpaftj, displays the general character of being in a mean. And thciv 
is no more difficulty in giving the name uioffipoavvii both to a factor 
in all virtuous action and to a particular virtue than there is in 
admitting, as Aristotle docs, a distinction between justice as a whole, 
oXrj SiKaioavinj, and particular justice, 7/ Kara p.ipog SiKaioavurj. Nor is 
the double use of the words mere equivocation; it points to a peculiar 
complexity in the facts. 

We saw that, according to Plato, measure or moderation must 
be imposed on each appetite, interest, and desire; but that in what 
measure it should work or be indulged in a man’s life depended on 
the plan, or 10 1 m, of that life as a whole; and that such a dependence 
* Cf. supra, p. 177, n. 2. 
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affords no rule by which to determine its measure, or in accordance 
with which to moderate it. For what life is just for a man can only 
be known by knowing what pursuits, indulgences, and occupations 
are to be included in it ; since till this is known, the life to be pro- 
nounced just or unjust is not before us for judgment. Rules indeed 
there may be that hold good for the most part; but in the cases 
where they hold no longer, this is because of what else is required 
of a man— actions of other kinds than fall under the rule and 
constitute the field of the particular virtue in question. Such rules 
therefore are not criteria. The only criterion would be the just life; 
but what that is cannot be known until we know what ought to be 
done in the case for which a criterion is sought, and therefore the 
just life cannot be a criterion. 

I conjecture that Aristotle was dissatisfied with this position, as 
we all may well be, even if the matter really stands so; and that 
he sought to go further, and show that the matter is susceptible of 
a more exact treatment than this, though he admitted that the 
exactness possible in moral questions falls very far short of what is 
to be demanded in mathematics. To secure this greater exactness 
or precision, he substituted for the notion that the measure, ncrpioTrj ^ , 
required in action or indulgence or emotion of any kind is to be 
determined by reference to the whole scheme of a good life, the 
notion that it can be determined to a certain place, upon a scale 
of (juantity or degree, on which all actions, indulgences, or emotions 
of the kind in (piestion must have a place; and he suggested that 
there may be rules, by help of which wc may limit the range upon 
the scale within which that place falls for the agent concerned. It 
seemed to him easier to fix the mean by reference to contrary 
extremes or vices displa}’able in the same kind uf action, indulgence, 
emniion than by reference to anything so vague and hard to 
Maze as the form or plan of life to which the required action must 
I elong. 

The doctrine of the mean has been often criticized. To one 
niticisin Aristotle himself points out the answer. It docs not imply 
that the difference between virtue and vice is one of degree. 
Characters not differing among themselves in degree may be grounded 
in conditions that do differ in degree or quantity, as beauty and 
ugliness of visible form depend on ratios between the quantities of 
the .several parts of what is beautiful or ugly. It is a more serious 
objection that the differences in which virtuous and vicious acts 
grounded are nian\' of them not of degree or quantity, according 
to Aristotle’s own account. TTic even-tempered man, or Trpao^, will 
show anger not only in the right degree, but with the right persons; 
the generous man will give not only as much as but to whom and 
"hen he shotild. Such conditions fit well enough into Plato’s account 
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of "temperance," but not into the theory of the mean.* Again, even 
if differences of quantity or degree more pervasively distinguished 
the "matter" of actions in the mean from those in either extreme 
than in fact they do, it would be a mistake to think that by directing 
attention to this Aristotle helps us to discover what is right in a 
given situation. No doubt if we knew already what was too much 
or too little, that knowledge would help us towards knowledge of 
what virtue requires, and the more so, the less difference there was 
betw'een the excess and the defect. But in fact the knowledge that 
this would be too much and that too little is often reached throiigli 
recognizing something else than either to be right or nearly right. 
And right rules are no better guides because they determine a mean 
than if they w^ere like the commandments, "Do not kill," "Do not 
steal," "Do not lie." These hold good for the most part ; but our diffi- 
culties arise when taking life, or ignoring rights of property, or saying 
what is false, seems the least evil course in the circumstances; 
and the rule does not help us to know when it should be broken. 
So a rule that fixes limits beyond which one should not go in 
either direction holds good only for the most part; the mean 
may fall between them for most agents in most situation.s ; but 
relatively to a particular agent in a particular situation the rule 
may fail. 

For if we consider a virtue that is especially patient of being 
presented as depending on the degree of certain impulses or irdOT], 
viz. courage, wc must admit that there are situations in which the 
courageous man should avoid all danger, or again none. And wc 
remember the man to wliom Jesus said, "Sell all that thou hast.” 
If then the limits between which, when we ronsider all occasion.- .hr 
a certain sort of action or aftection, Trpdfcj or naOuq,'^ we luiisi 
admit that the mean may lie are all and nothing, there is the 
range for the virtue which is in the mean and for tin? vi('es which arc 
not. We may have rules, as has been .said, holding good fnr the 
part, but so much is compatible with Plato's e.\p(isition. If we v . int 
more, and ask to what wo should look, when the » ules do not apply. 
Plato has at least something to say. Wc sliould look to what other 
acts, indulgences, pursuits seem required of us or coinmeiulable in 
our course of life. This will not tell us how to act now; but it will 
direct our attention to that of which consideration is necessary, h 
w^e are to reach a judgment. Aristotle substitutes for this ixhMence 
to the play which sliould be allowed in one's life to other impulses, 
desires and interests a reference U) the different possible extents 
of play that may be allowed to the one whose part is in question, 

' Cf. supra p. 176, n. i. 

* Ari-sfotle says that his /iEaorriteq arc irepl irriOrj Kai TrpdSeiq, and the par 
ticular virtues differ according to the sort of irdOt] and irptiitiq they concern. 
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and in consequence he has nothing to say regarding cases where a 
rule applicable for the most part should not be observed. 

And in the Eudemian Ethics this is acknowledged: ‘*Whcn a man’s 
action is rightly irregular, it is in the mean ; for in a way the extremes 
fall within the mean.”^ Nothing is now left of the doctrine of the 
mean, except that there are useful rules of conduct, to be followed 
for the most part. What was intended, as I believe, to give more 
precision to that part of the analysis of moral virtue which concerns 
the description of the “acts and affections,” approved by wisdom and 
sustained by courage, than Plato’s account of Gcj<l)poavvrj gave, has 
turned out to give less. Indeed, it affords no guidance whatever. 
For if I were to ask what scope I ought to give in my life to the 
indulgence of my love of music (say), or travel, it is of some use to 
be told: Look beyond that activity, and consider what else there 
is for you to do and enjoy in life, how different determinations of 
your question will affect the rest of your life, and with which adjust- 
ment you think you will be living best. But it is of no use to be told: 
The degree or extent of scope to be given it must lie in a mean, 
and the mean lies between giving it none at all, and giving it all 
possible scope and the first place in your consideration. 

For these reasons, while I think that Aristotle in his definition 
of moral virtue was following and trying to improve upon Plato’s 
analysis of justice in the soul, I also think that by the modification 
he made in it, viz. by introducing the doctrine of the mean, he in 
fact largely spoilt it. 

» HI. xiv. KnAoi; nvvjfiaAoi (han\ of fteaot yhovrai* 

FV TM) /itao) ynp laji 7 tv>^ t 'i iispn. 
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GERALD CATOR 

Console thyself, thou wouldst not seek Me hadst thou not found Me. 

Pascal. 

Prefatory. The Logic of Theism. — Our world, the thing or complex 
of things, which is continuous and co-ordinate with our present 
perception, is self-transcendent. The proof is from observation, from 
our reactions, which are often more sensitive than our direct obser- 
vations, from the testimony of philosophers, expert psychologists, 
and poets (cited in the text). 

To say that our world is self-transcendent is to say that it presents 
itself to our minds as indigent of some sort of supplement or comple- 
ment having some sort of ontological status which it implies in some 
capacity. 

The problem of the Logic of Theism is the problem of determining, 
assigning a definite value to, these '‘somes.'* In other words, th(; 
proof of God is the proof that what “our world implies” when it is 
made determinate corre.sponds with the received conception of God 
in such a way as to justify the substitution of the name God for the 
indication “what our world implies.” 

We begin with “what our world implies” as a determinable, and 
we proceed to determine it, that is to say, to make clear, distinct, 
and explicit what it is obscurely, confusedly, and implicitly fren 
the first onset. We explore by various methods (see text). 

To illustrate my meaning, and only to illustrate niy meaning, let 
me suppose that we are successful in determining that “what oni 
world implies” is (a) as regards ontological status something exisic't 
(existence, since it was in question, here counts as a determination 
of the determinable); (i) as regards relation, related to our world 
as its .supreme cause; (c) as regards intrinsic character; endowed 
with such attributes as omniscience, omnipotence, and perfection; 
then w^e should be justified in giving to the determinable “what our 
w'orld implies” now determined as "something existent, supreme 
cause of our world, having intelligence, will, and goodness,” the 
name God. We should have proved the existence of God, or should 
have shown that the existence of God can be inferred from our 
world. Or rathei , I will say that if we proved the existence of a Being 
in w'hom the most salient and important features of the received 
notion of God were realized, we should have proved the existence of 
God for all practical purposes, inserting this limitation because it 
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might seem that our determinable still further determined might 
develop characteristics incompatible with the received notion of 
God (e.g. such a unity as to be incompatible with triunity). However 
it may be with this speculative difficulty, which I do not personally 
believe to be insuperable, if we could get so far as I have described, 
then as a matter of practical perplexity and controversy the issue 
as between Theism and any available alternative construction of 
reality would be decided. 

These prefatory remarks arc not intended as a summary of what 
will be attempted in the body of the paper. They are intended to 
strip the mystery from the process of proving the existence of God, 
and to suggest that it consists in the determination of a determinable 
which in its most indeterminate and obscure form is a given fact of 
observation. 

What a fact, or a complex of facts, implies is a property of it, and 
belongs to it in its own right, whether or not any mind which is 
aware of the fact is also aware of the implication. 

But when a fact which has implications is present to a mind, then 
since the fact, so to speak, .solicits of the mind the recognition of its 
implications, and this solicitation, being a sort of action emanating 
from the fact cannot be entirely inefficacious, there is produced in 
the mind at least an incipient inclination to recognize the implications, 
and this inclination reflected back by the mind on to the fact which 
i.s its origin causes the fact to seem to the mind to be charged with 
interrogation and surrounded by a sort of aura or fringe of sugges- 
tion. 

In other language, the fact ])ro(luces in the mind a state of wonder, 
and itself .seems wonderful. This state is the beginning of reflection. 

If there is a (iod occupying .such a j)osition in Reality as mono- 
dicistic religion assigns to Him, He will be implied by every fact at 
least in the capacities of its exemplar, final and efticient cause, and 
therefore, on the tlieistie hyj)ullu*sis, and in accordance with what 
has been said above al)out tht' inclination evoked by implication, 
every fact will be accomj)ani(‘d by at least an incipient reference of 
itself to (iod in the above-mentioned capacities, and therefore, 
correlatively, by an incipient awareness of (iod as terminating this 
reference. 

Ry inference I shall mean that spcnitancous reaction of the mind 
hy which the given object is enlarged by being recognized as sur- 
rounded by a field of imidication. This is much less than is ordinarily 
meant by inference, but 1 adopt this terminology to introduce my 
contention that while this first act is ainpliative and irreplaceable 
(since it inducts us into the intelligible world), what follows on it, 
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which I shall call the development of the inference or the develop- 
ment, may be carried out in more than one way. In my view the 
totality which is constituted by the original given object, together 
with its field of implication, is co-extensive with the universe, and 
it has a structure such that there is within it a “proper place" for 
everything nameable. All therefore of what I am calling the develop- 
ment consists in filling in this original schema out of its own implicit 
resources. 

The ways of development are Meditation, Logical Eduction, i 
and what I will call Dialectical Meditation. Logical eduction has 
certain advantages (communicability, recoverability, verifiability), 
in virtue of which it may be regarded as primus inter pares, but it 
is no more than this. It is one way of doing what may be done 
otherwise, and not all the advantages are on its side. 

Meditation , — ^This method consists in making the mind sensitive, 
docile, responsive, to the solicitations of the object, in purifying it and 
freeing it from diverting and obstructive pre-occupations so that it 
can take in the messages which things arc striving to communicate, 
the most important and pervasive, though not the most strident and 
insistent of which is “He made us.’* This is the way of the Saints, 
and hence, as Joubert says, "The great Saints are great Meta- 
physicians." Hence also it is that the clean of heart see God. 

Logical Eduction . — Meditation is a method of becoming aware of 
the implications of the object by enhancing the intrinsic sensitive- 
ness of the mind. Logical eduction is a dodge for making the object 
as if it was more insistent than it is. It does for the mind what a 
telescope or microscope does for the eye. By h)gical eduction the 
implications of the object are enhanced uj) to perceptibility lev ^ 
by being apperccived in terms of simpler implications, or, in the 
ideal limiting case of a perfect logical demonstration, by beiiie 
apperceived, via intermediaries if necessary, in terms of elementary 
implications which arc, for every mind, in.separable from the object. 
Logical eduction docs for the clear of head what meditation d(jcs 
for the clean of heart. 

Dialectical Meditation . — This method has in common with Medita- 
tion that it proceeds by intending the mind on the object, and in 
common with eduction that it proceeds by steps or stages, but the 
terms required for these steps are not links but stepping-stones, 
guides to the mind's eye. (iround is gained a little at a time, consoli- 
dated, and then made the basis for a fresh advance. This method can 
be applied both to the object and to the mind. Suppose I pick up a 
broken flint :md am in doubt whether it is a sport of nature or an 
artefact, I may be able to resolve my doubt by comparing it, on one 
side with an unJnnbted sport, and on the other side with an undoubted 
' Deduction is a sub-form of eduction, a way of effecting eductions. 
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artefact. The comparison, supposing the flint to be really an artefact, 
will bring out on the one side the absence of the marks of natural 
origin, and on the other side the presence of the marks of human 
workmanship. Or again, I may be discontented and restless, but 
unable to analyse my state of mind until I am led to compare my 
state of mind with that of St. Augustine, “'rhou madest us for 
Thyself, and our heart is restless until it repose in Thee." Then I 
may be able to see in my mind what was there all the time, but what 
until aided by this comparison I was unable to discriminate. 

Any object which is such as to be capable of supporting an infer- 
ence, afterwards to be developed by one of the methods already 
mentioned, must be pregnant with self-transcendence, and as a 
result of its effort to give expression to this self-transccndencc it 
will be knowTi, clearly or dimly, as in a context, a sort of logical 
analogue of space, surrounding it. This context is the universal of 
which the given object is a particular value or instance. 

Thus Bosanqiiet ' says, ' there is something in a curve as given which 
is capable of dictating a continuation and completion of its outline.” 

Whitehead^ speaks of Nature as ('xhibiting "entwined prehensive 
unities each suffused with the modal presence of others,” and of 
"the brooding presence of the whole on to its various parts.” This 
modal suffusion of the primary object, this brooding presence of the 
whole universe in each c^f its parts, is the character which is the 
basis of the possibility of inference. Again,\\’allacc 3 says, “All objects 
of science, all terms of knowledge, lend out of lliemselves and seek 
for a resting-point and centre. They are severally inadequate and 
pariial, and crave adequacy and completeness. They tend to organize 
thenr-clves and to constitute a system or univLrse.” 

Professor Stout has made this, to me, all important point, that 
of the given S(’lf- transcendence (^f the given, the sdf-iransccndence of 
/he given as a given fact, s})ecially clear. 1 will therefore allow myself to 
quote from him^ at some length. "'I he presentation in asserting itself, 
also asserts more than its own being. It does not present itself in 
isolation as something self-complete and sclf-existcnt. Prom the out- 
set it is cognized as part of a system, having its existence only in 
relation to other parts of the system. The special context to which it 
belongs may be very vaguely apprehended.” "Apart from classification, 
interpretation, and description, what is immediately given cannot 
constitute an object of thought at all. It is never an object by itself, 

* Logic, vol. ii, p. 3. 

’ Science and the Modern Woild (Popular Kdition), pp. 104. 108. 

3 Logic of Hegel. 

^ Studies in Philosophy and Psyehology, pp. 300. 310. 373. Sec also p. 256, 
Analytic Psychology^ xiA. i. p.95 (Implicit a lui Schematic .\pprohension). 
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but only as part of a context. We have no means of defining it so as 
to draw a line of demarcation between it and its implication. This is 
impossible, because in defining it we must describe or characterize it, 
and in describing or characterizing it we must include its connec- 
tion with what is other than itself.*' “The process through which 
the parts of the Universe are successively revealed must start from 
primary objects, which ultimately specify for thought all other 
objects. These primary objects can be nothing else than those modes 
of immediate experience which we have call presentations. But this 
implies not only that presentations are essentially fragmentary, 
and so related in various ways to being which transcends their own 
existence, but also that they are apprehended as being incomplete, 
and therefore as related to objects which arc not themselves pre- 
sentations falling within the experience of the moment."* 


The entry on the Itinerarium to God may be an impression in 
consciousness of an implication of the primary object which in 
respect of clearness and distinctness is far below the level at which 
it can be introspectively identified. It may emerge at first only in 
the form of a vague, rudimentary, spordic aurge. 

There is in the Ingoldsby Legends — I must surely ask many pardons 
for introducing such an illustration in such a connection, but I can 
think of no other equally telling— a recipe for a salad which ends, 
“.some onion atoms lurk within th(' bowl anrl unsuspected animat'* 
the whole." So I would say that the first rudim(‘ntary, subconscious 
reference to God orients and animates the whole of our mental life. 

We may lack something and yet be unaware that we lack any- 
thing. Mr. Chesterton- has described the consciousness of the (nae o- 
Roman world as being haunted by a .sense of ‘‘tin* ])re.^ence of iln* 
absence of God." This seems to me convincingly true, but they ni.'V 
well have been unaware, not only of wlial they lacked, but that they 
lacked anything. 

J .said to heart, 

I low goes it? 

Heart replied, 

Kiglit as a ICibsionc Pippin, 

Uut it lied. 


Helloc. 


It lied indeed, I sliould like to gloss, but I may have lied in the most 
transparent good faith. 

Professor James has described vividly the way in which a for- 
gotten name haunts and teases us, "there is a sort of gap in 

' This ultimate specification by presentations gives the true and accept- 
able sense of the anti-I'latonist slogan, "Nothing is in the intellect which was 
not previously in the senses." » livetlasting Man, Part I. chap, o'- 
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consciousness and in the gap a sort of beckoning wraith of the 
name." I think that there was in the Pagan consciousness, though 
at a low level of insistence, a sort of disturbing beckoning wraith 
of the Self-Same. And all our thinking can ever do is to make the 
gap relatively definite till it outlines a silhouette. God is ever present 
to us as ever inaccessible, immanent as transcendent. I have read 
of a lady named Blanche who suffered from some sort of aphasia 
which prevented her being able to recall her own name, but she 
knew it because she could explain, ‘Tt*s what you do to almonds by 
scalding them." So with us, the word that solves the riddle of the 
Universe escapes us, and yet in some sense is pervasively present to 
us, "Deo quasi ignoto conjungimur." 

There is something about our world, a sort of ambience. It presents 
itself from the first as self-transcendent, instantial, fragmentary. 
It challenges, solicits, provokes the mind. It will not let us make an 
inventory of its content of facts and let it go at that. We react to a 
quite universal and inevitable impression wlien we speak of an 
open secret, or of the "Riddle of the Universe"; we do not speak 
of the riddle of the meaning of a number of weathering marks on 
a rock surface, but we do speak of the riddle of the meaning of a 
half-obliterated inscription. 

The solicitation of our world on us varies in insistence according 
to the favourableness of inner and outer conditions. Sometimes it 
is no more than a perfunctory stirring only just distinguishable 
frf:in sheer matter of fact ness, .sometimes it needs only just a touch 
of enhancement to become the successful delivery of an entrusted 
message, "He made us." 'I'he most favourable outer conditions art? 
inoining ami evening calm, when objects arc distinct enough to 
suppcri thought, and 3 'et tlie mind is not distracted by a profusion 
■A noonday detail. 

Whether or not man is definitely a religious animal, he must be 
willing to fly in the fact' of all the facts who will deny that man is 
a w/r^/-physical animal, an animal in whose object-consciousness 
the natural and jihysical is in'.pregnated and internally qualified by 
an auarencss of the numinous, the mystical, the supernatural. 

If this is not clear from a casual introspection of onr ordinarj^ 
daily business consciousness, all doubt is at once removed if the 
power of consciousness is a little heightened, say, up to the Words- 
>^orthiari level so that it becomes sensitive to the less intrusive 
exigencies of the object— to those implications emanating from the 
object which tough-minded realists in philosophy overlook to their 
irrcpjuable loss. 

What I may call the Wordsworthian consciousness may be used 
35 a sort of illustrative middle term to make a bridge between the 
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business consciousness and the full-blown theotropic or mystical 
consciousness. 

Who is there who, when his habitual level of conscioushess is 
even only a little heightened, is not aware of “moving about in 
worlds not realized’' ? “Obstinate questionings of sense and outward 
things/' “the presence and the power of greatness," “sense sublime 
of something far more dcepjy interfused." Is it not true that we do 
at some moments, our clearest and best, “dimly guess what time in 
mists confounds.' ^ 

Intensify the business consciousness, that is, make it more respon- 
sive to the message of the object, and it becomes WoidswortLian. 
Repeat the operation on the Wordsworthian consciousness and it 
becomes theotropic; the diffused awareness of something numinous 
immersed in nature becomes liberated and concentrated into an 
awareness of (iod subsistent in Himself as referred to by nature.* 
The whole process is a process of condensation or precipitation. Of 
making explicit the implicit. Of achieving a successful expression of 
a haunting problematic presence. Something is at first subconsciously 
active as an urge, then enieigcs into ccuisciousness as a diffused 
pervading quality (the numinous), and finally is precipitated as a 
transcendent, adomblc object “pn'sent as absent." 

Wordsworth'.s NatuiO contains (iod as it were diffused and in 
solution. The primary object implies, in implying it refius, in referring 
it refers upwards (the w/c/^physical is the .S7f/)cniatural). In relevring 
upwards it refers to the absolute goal of its nderence. In referring to 
the absolute goal of its reference it refers to its absolute measuic in 
respect of entity and worth, therefore to a subsistent concentration 
of reality and perfection, tluTefore to that whkh in respect to it 
(the primary object) is supreme cause of its reality .md woilli, 
therefore to its ad^jrable, tran.^cendent ('n-ator; since ih/ other stati'., 
of the referred to object caii give the reference the rt(piisite finality, 
absoluteness, and uniciueiiess. We are looking leally, though at lii. i 
unconsciously, for something,, them we l(M)k consciously. In d'C 
adorable, tianscendeiit Creator w(? find wliat abs.irbs every detail 
of the reference, and is therefore then recogniz(?d as its proper object 
from its first dim beginning. 

I remember reading that Carlyle, on being told that one of the 
New England Transcendeiitalists had said that she “accepted the 
Universe," commenttid, “(lad, she'd better." No doubt this remark 
of the sage's was rewaided with the looked-for laugh. But really it 

* Hound of fhaven. 

* Something like the argument T am here attemjaing is to be found stated 
ill a masterly vay in 77ie Natural and the Supernatural, by John Oman, 
refer in particular to pp, 13^1, 136, 138, 169. Sec also the whole of chap, ix, 
on “The Individual and Individuality.** 
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was rather cheap. To accept because resistance is hopeless is not 
really to accept, and willing acceptance as a duty indicates a pre- 
science of a factor in the Universe which, when it is successfully dis- 
criminated, is recogriized as Him “in whose will is our peace.” It 
is this same prescience which no doubt is the cause that, as Bosanquet 
has remarked, none of the major philosophers end on a note of 
rebellion and defiance, and that, may I add, those minor ones who 
do so end, strike us as theatrical poseurs. 

I must apologize if some part of these last pages seems rather 
headlong and breathless. I will now try to corroborate by way of 
logical eduction the results reached, and in doing so I shall hope to 
remove at least some of the obscurities. 

Let me call ”P implies Q” the inferential complex. This complex 
is triune because any variation in any one of its three elements 
entails a sympathetic compensating variation in each of the remain- 
ing two. The whole structure of the complex is therefore implicit in 
each of its elements. In the mode of development which I have 
hitherto been employing the procedure has been to develop P, the 
primary object, and, for us, independent variable, of the complex, 
and to obtain as a result a compensat ng development of the 
remainder. Now suppose the initiating wonder to take not the form 
“What does the World imply?”, Imt the form “What is the relation 
between the esstmtial world and God?”. I say essential because 
there is yet no question of existence. Both God and the world may 
be mere floating ideas. The object of the t(‘chnique called logical 
eduction is to educate the mind’s eye to percei\’e (if such is in fact 
the case) that the relation between God and the world is a relation 
of iinplication such that if P in the inferential complex is given the 
value “the World,” then Q will receive the value “God.” This is 
like educating the eye to perceive the artefact character of the 
doubtful flint. 

The ideally satisfactory procedure would be to begin with an 
elementary implication, and to enrich it gradually till it perfectly 
fitted the case of the world and God. I must ciuilent myself with 
attempting something less, nainel 3 % to show that the form of develop- 
ment of an inferential complex is such that it culminates in a 
reference identifiable in a very crucial characteristic with the form 
of the reference of the world to God. 

An object implies in virtue of its being an instance of a universal, 
^'hat it implies is primarily that part of the area of the universal 
which it does not itself occupy. In fact the jrriinary implicate is 
the “other” of the iinplicans within the area of the universal. The 
relatioii of what implies to what rs implied is therefore {a) positive 
on the basis of the universal, and (6) negative and complementary 
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within the universal; but (c), and this reacts on {a) and (ft), so long 
as the mediating universal has any residual character of its own 
besides its character of relating P and Q, the implication is not a 
pure case because in these conditions the universal having its own 
positive character affects the implication and forms, as it were, a 
matter within which it is immersed. When therefore the implication 
is perfectly relevant and pure, the whole content of the universal is 
absorbed into the terms, and therefore the universal as having an 
independent status vanishes. It is to this vanishing, in the interests 
of implication, of the universal which is the basis of implication that 
I wish to call special attention. Orthodox theology, Thomism is the 
most prominent instance, finds itself committed to what at first 
sight appear to be intolerable paradoxes, if not open contradictions, 
in its account of God It has to say that though the world is relative 
to God, Gcd is not correlative to the world. This is saying that the 
relation between P and Q is not a relation between Q and P. God is 
the Absolute Being. He is not in any class, however general. There 
is nothing univocally in common between Him and any creature. 
In all propositions about God the terms have a special appropiiatecl, 
one might almost say Pickwickian, sense. All our rational equations 
seem on the point of refusing to work, and of talking iKui.serisc*, 
e,g, the coincidence of opposites.' Now I shall try to show that the 
culminating and limiting case of implication exhibits these same 
paradoxes so that they prove to be not irratioiuil but essential to any 
construction of Reality which is a really successful expression of that 
implication with which the primary object is pregnant from the fir.'-'t. 

The following extract from St. Bona venture s famous treatise, from 
which, of course, I have taken rny title, will serve as an introductii '• : 
“The intellect understands signified terms when it understands wljat 
each is by definition. But definition is in terms of the supt*iior, aii l 
this superior must in turn be defined by its superior until we n in h 
the suprernest and most general knowledge which being lackii 
it is impossible to understand thoroughly the inferiors. Theref('o^ 
unless we know the definition of em per se wc cannot thoroughly 
know the definition of any special substance. . . . Being can be known 
a.s fractional and complete ])eing. As imix'rfect and perfect being, 
being in potency and being in act, as sectmdum quid and simplicikr 
as in part and totally, as transient and abiding, as per aliud and as 
per se, as mixed witli non-being and as pure, as dependent and 
absolute, as po.^terior and i)rior, as mutable and immutable, as 
simple and as composite. And as privations and defects can only he 
know'n in b^rms of the correlative perfections, our intellect cannot 

* This i? spLciiilly emphasized in S. Thomas JXAquin, by l^ci'o Sestillang*^^* 
by which i have been much influenced, partly by way of suggestion, 
partly hy way of reaction (sec vol. i, pp. 142, 162, 182, 189, 275). 
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fully understand any created being unless in relation to under- 
standing of the most pure, most actual, most complete and absolute 
being, which is simple and eternal being, and in whose purity are the 
ideas of all things" {Itinerarium, Cap. III).* 

The primary object implies in two dimensions. First, it implies, 
laterally so to speak, other possible primaiy objects on a level with 
itself in respect of ontological status, and which together with it 
make up the finite world of which it is a member; second, as a repre- 
sentative of this world it implies in the direction of the non-trans- 
finite. This second dimension of implication is the direction in which 
the implication of God is to be looked for, and is the only one which 
will concern us. The correlates in the first direction may be called 
co-ordinate correlates of the primary object, the correlate in the 
second direction is the unity which is corielative to the multiplicity 
of the actual and co-ordinate possible primary objects, it is therefore 
imivcrsal in comparison with the primary object and as universal 
superior and dominant. The more clearly its implication is perceived 
the more it tends to become separate and subsistent as well as 
dominant. The universal idea is a tcndencious surrogate foi the 
universal cause. I shall call it at first the superior correlate. 

Now take the world as implying merely, if we like, as a fact in 
the phenomenology of mind, such a superior correlate. If this cor- 
relate has anything univocally in common with the world, then 
this correlate and the world form a second multiplicity which again 
bespeaks as its correlate a second unity of a yet higher order. If we 
can significantly say God and the world, additively, a unity of this 
iiiultiplicity is implied which will be intensively and in unity the 
counterpart of what (iod and the W oriel is extensively and in multi- 
plicity. Now I do not propose to say "this cannot go on to infinity," 
because so far as the abstract serial form is concerned it may be 
c'qnally true that it cannot do anything else either, and we shall have 
arrived at an impasse. But this series has direction (orientation), it 
is therefore part of its internal and positive meaning that it refers 
to. A reference to nothing is no reference. A reference of which the 
finite is the basis is ipso facto, and as a matter of description a refer- 
ence of which the transfmite is the goal. The finite does as a matter 
of description carry this transfmite reference, whatever the interpre- 
tation may be, therefore it can. From fact to possibility the inference 
is valid. What is actual cannot be impossible. I think that those who 
deny this transfinite reference are either uncultivated in respect to 
the appreciation of implication, or are blinded by a theory to a plain 
fact. The most plausible way of escape is to allow the term of this 

‘ It is evident from these antitheses that Spearman’s third neogenetic 
principle, the Eduction of Correlates, was thoroughly familiar to St. Bona- 
venture. 
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transfinite reference only a formal, or als ob or focus imaginarius 
status. My answer to this way of escape I can best put in the form 
of a criticism of Kant. This criticism has been suggested to me by 
reading Norman Kemp Smith's Commentary on th^ Critique of Pure 
Reason. Its essence is that these are two tendencies in Kant, a scep- 
tical and an idealist, and that one or the other must have its way 
entirely. Kant was convinced by the history of metaphysics that no 
science of metaphysics was possible; he was also convinced by the 
history of natural science that this is possible (for it is actually in 
being). Being then convinced, or all but convinced, of the fact, he 
was not too exacting when he found what seemed like a theory 
which seemed to place the boundary of the knowable in about the 
right place. That is so as to include Science, which has no enemies; 
and to exclude Theology, which has no friends. I say “what seemed 
a theory," because to limit knowledge to the sphere of possible 
experience is merely to limit it to objects which in some undefined 
respect are like material things, and I cannot see that this limitation 
need exclude anything in heaven or on earth. If an electron is 
includable, why not an angel. 

If Kant's sceptical tendency had had its way he would have 
professed a solipsism of the specious present, or less than that; he 
would have allowed only ah oh reality to other human minds (are 
these objects of possible experience?) to all the absent in space, and 
to all the past in time. He would have said that the historical reality 
of Queen Elizabeth consists in the ])n*sent being "as if" she had 
preceded it. I knew a priest who used to say that Adam might have 
been created with a half-digested pork chop from last night's dinner 
in his stomach. I suppose the wiiu‘ of Cana of (ialilce had a specio’is 
past, and that some local connoisseur may have rolled it round his 
tongue and identified the vintage.* 

So far, then, for Kant's sceptical tendency. Now as to his ration- 
alist or idealist tendency. If tliis had had its way, he would have mad*' 
the ideas and then the Ideal of Reason dominate and measure the 
sensible world. Ho would have allowed! (he sensible world such reality 
so conditioned as the ideas })rescribc for it, and not conversely.- 

* It is, .says my authority, '*. . . not as havin;^ c.xistcil in itself, that even the 
immemorial past course of tlic world can be re|)resented as real ... a .similar 
interpretation lias to be f'iven to all proj)ositions which a.sscrt the present 
reality that which lias never been actually e.xperieiiced" (Commentary, 
p. 503). The passages from Kant which are fjuoted in supixirt are from the 
Antimony of Pure Peason, sec. vi (Kcinj) Smith’s translation of the Critique 
of Pure Reason, p. ^42, Kant, A 496, B 524). 

* Our awareness of the conditioned as being conditioned presupposes, over 
and above the categories, an antecedent awareness of Ideal standards; an 
to that latter more fundamental form of con.sciousiiess all our criteria of tru 
anti reality are ultimately due" (Commentary, p. 416). 1 wish to reiterate t la 
1 do not advance this as a substantive criticism of Kant. I am not compctcn . 
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Of the two apparent options open to Kant, one, the sceptical, is 
really self-negating. If we follow the second way to the end we have 
to crown it vi format by positing the inaccessible and indispensable 
Ideal of Reason, first as exemplar cause of the whole realm of 
essences, the absolute and separate unity of all multiplicity. The 
universal to become definite must become substantial and separate, 
(see Stout, op, ciL, p. 218), but to get what we want as we want it we 
should have to pass the off scale of being at the upper end, God there- 
fore is known as unknown, present as absent, immanent as trans- 
cendent, satisfying as baffling, intimate as ultimate baffling. 

Then, since however long we go on determining this world of 
essences, beginning from a mere schema and tending towards 
concreteness, we can never in this way clothe it with actual existence, 
and since actual existence is given as a fact (and is also implied as 
the ideal limit of fully determined essence), we have to endow the 
Ideal of Reason with a function corresponding to the bestowal of 
actuality on the inherently only possible. This function in an intelli- 
gence, and a subsistent intelligible is self-intelligible, is causality 
through will. The Ideal of Reason as the scat of efficient causality is 
therefore actual. God as the total cause of beings which are not 
capable of entering into an additive relation to Him is Absolute 
Being, Creator ex nihilo. Grand Separ^, Ganz Andere, Cor Cordium. 
A monistic construction of reality is impossible because it does not 
allow of a successful expression of the negativity which is indubitably 
there. A dualistic construction denies the indispensable absoluteness 
of the Absolute. Theism is able to do justice to the finite and to the 
infinite, to provide, as it were, a proper place for each so that neither 
have finite things to be depressed into appearances or illusions in 
the interest of the integrity of the Absolute, nor has the Absolute 
^0 be dissipated to maintain the reality of appearances. 

The status of creaturehood solves an otherwise insoluble philo- 
sophical riddle. The creature is no other to God, and thus dualism is 
avoided. The creature is not nothing, and thus acosmism is escaped.* 

But I have as a convenient device presented my ideas in the form of a criticism 
which, as a criticism, may or may not hit the mark. My main point is that if 
we are to respect reason at all we must go all the way with it, and must let 
it and it alone prescribe its limits. Hither we must surrender ourselves unre- 
servedly to the implication of the primary object and take what it gives to 
11s as the standard ami not as the subject of judgment, or else we must deny 
it from the beginning, and then, except as a result of inconsequence, we shall 
W no available beginning to deny it from. 

* Two criticisms of Bradley’s Appearance and Reality show what a difficulty 
e had in dealing with Appearances which he was not willing to substantiate 
^ ^ Creatures. Professor Pringle- Pattison in an early review illustrated 
so*l> ^ ^ *^*^®^^tmcnt of Appearances by quoting from Tacitus, “they make a 
th^ peace.’* Mr. Schiller gave one of his anti-absolutist gil>cs 

c itle, "On preserving Appearances.’* 
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I am aware of the danger that, in this last part, I may appear to 
some to have been indulging in sterile logic-chopping. Let me there- 
fore in conclusion sum up so as to try to show that the logical interest 
of the last part is continuous with the religious interest of the first 
part, (i) What the primary object implies is inseparable from what 
it is. (2) The primary object objectively and solicitously, though not 
in the early stages as a matter of. subjective appreciation, implies 
God in such and such capacities, (3) It is impossible to produce a 
fully satisfying description of the primary object, one which expresses 
it intimately, except by making patent the tension of implication 
which is latent in it. (4) There are three techniques for releasing this 
implication. In all of them the mind and the effect form a conserva- 
tive system, and assistance from without, though indispensable, 
is purely ministerial and obstetric. (5) WTiat logical eduction yields 
is an abstract or extract of the more massive and polydimensional 
satisfaction which is yielded by meditation. 

I'he whole personality of the Saint is the vehicle of a development 
which is reproduced schematically in the intelligence of the 
Philosopher 
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O. C. JENSEN. M.A.. D.Phil. 

The generally accepted interpretation of Kant's formula "act 
only on that maxim which thou canst at the same time will to be a 
universal law," is roughly as follows: — 

Our moral experience is fundamentally a consciousness of the 
difference between Duty and Inclination, between "doing what we 
ought to whether we like to or not, and doing merely what we like 
whether we ought to or not."i When we have open to our choice 
different acts, there are some which we would like to do, others 
we would not like to do, and perhaps others towards which we are 
indifferent; or we like to do any one of them, or we may dislike 
all, or wc may be indifferent to all. But we must ignore our inclina- 
tions, our aversions, our attractions, and our indifferences. We 
must ask ourselves which of the acts open to our choice ought we 
to do, no matter what our feelings in the matter may be. But how 
are wc to know what act we ought to do? Since our inclinations 
arc no guide to what we ought to do, i.e. no guide to what our duty 
is, we must derive our knowledge of what our duty is from reason. 
It is the function of reason to concern itself with law. In the sciences 
reason tries to discover the laws which connect together all pheno- 
mena; in the sphere ol human action, the function of reason is to 
prescribe law in accordance with which man ought to conduct 
his life. But what law of conduct does reason as the source of our 
morn! guidance tell us to confonn to? All men ought to do their 
duty, therefore all men can; and if they all can, then all must know 
what their duty is. Duty must therefore be a law which is known by 
all. The only law which can be known by all is the abstract form 
of law, or the general nature of law itself. The general nature of law is 
that it holds universally. We ought only to do that act which we can 
will to be a universal law. 

Furthennore, Kant’s distinction between the motives of our acts 
and their consequences is understood somewhat as follows: The 
consequences of our acts consist in those concrete values which are 
related to human needs. If I tell the truth, I satisfy someone’s need 
to know; if I give away a loaf of bread, I satisfy someone’s need 
to eat. But the concrete values should never be the motives 
of my act. Even if my act will secure some particular good thing 
Qr others, or even for all mankind, such as health, for example, 
* Professor Hooriile's lecture notes quoted from memor>'. 
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the securing of this particular good thing should never be the reason 
why I act as I do. In other words, when I select out a particular 
act as one I ought to do, my reason for selecting it should never 
be that it will make anyone wiser, or healthier, or happier. I must 
ignore whatever consequences my act may have. My sole reason 
for selecting out any particular act as my duty should be that it 
is intrinsically capable of being conceived of us a universal law; 
as an embodiment of the principle that what I conceive of as obliga- 
tory for me, I must be able to conceive of as obligatory for all, no 
matter what results from fulfilling such an obligation. Reason 
demands of all men conformity to the same laws, not because such 
conformity would increase human happiness, but because conformity 
is an end in itself. All men should, qua moral beings, be treated 
alike, irrespective of what effect such-like treatment will have 
upon our human needs and desires, because such-like treatment is 
an end in itself. I cannot secure this like treatment, but I can at any 
rate do that which would be required of me if such-like treatment 
were established. My motive would be “like treatment for all as 
an end in itself” — treatment not to be considered with reference to 
its consequences. 

Finally, the object of Kant's examples in which he illustrates the 
application of his moral formula is usually taken to be this, viz., 
to show how, independently of social traditions or moral upbringing, 
we can pick out from all the possible actions o])cn to our choice 
those which alone could be moral duties for anybody. If this con- 
ventional interpretation of Kant's theory be correct, then Kant’s 
ethics is ludicrous. In order to make .sense of Kant's theory I feci 
compelled to give it a fre.sh interpretation and to criticize nis 
commentators. 

My objection to the conventional interpretations and critici-in^ 
of Kant's formula is that they are preoccupied with its value as a 
practical guide, and that they mi.siinderstand the kind of guidijnee 
Kant meant his formula to afford. Thi.s misunderstanding is due 
to a misunderstanding of his formalism as expressed in his dictum, 
and illustrated in his examples. 

The aim of this article is to show that the primary aim of Kant's 
formula and of his examples is not to provide us with a rule of 
thumb which can be the sole and complete guide of our conduct, 
but to express scientifically the c.s.sence of morality and to illustrate 
its nature. 


I shall show what kind of guidance Kant's formulistic conception 
of duty can give. 1 .shall then show' that if we believe in an absolute 
standaid of duty, unvarying and alike for all, we can yet maintain 
that different individuals and different peoples might have th^ir 
own ideas as to what their particular duties are, and yet all all ’C 
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be moral if they act in accordance with their consciences. Finally, 
we shall suggest why, and in what sense, Kant believed that if we 
listen to our consciences we must all necessarily come to recognize 
the same duties. 

Every act may be viewed from two standpoints: (a) from the 
standpoint of the particular changes the act is intended to effect 
and the part these changes might possibly play in promoting the 
good of humanity; (6) from the standpoint of the impartiality and 
disinterestedness with which the act is undertaken, i.e. from the 
standpoint of the principle. We must therefore apply two standards 
in judging the worth of an act: (a) how far will what we intend to 
do promote the good of mankind; (ft) did we honestly believe that 
our act would help to make human life better and happier, and is 
this why we undertook it, or did we undertake the act because it 
suited ourselves or because it might benefit someone in whose 
favour we happen to be prejudiced? These two standpoints are not 
identical. The first will vary with different individuals according to 
their insight into what constitutes the true good of mankind. The 
second standpoint is absolute. Did the agent ignore the effects his 
act might have upon himself, or upon those whom his feelings tend 
to favour, and did he judge, well or ill, from an impartial point of 
view that the changes he intended to effect would really be good for 
mankind ? Judged by the effects an act really has upon the happiness 
of mankind, it may be worthless. But judged from the standpoint 
of the man's will to promote the good of mankind, the act may be 
morally good. 

When Kant applies the test of consistency he really means "Is 
^he act I intend to do consistent with my nature as a reasonable and 
thcicfore an impartial being?" If I am to act morally, then reason 
and not my likes and dislikes .should be the motive of my conduct. 
The function of Reason is to take an objective standpoint. If we 
are to act consistently with uiir nature as rational beings, we must 
not measure the value of an act and judge its right to be effected 
by its appeal to our feelings, T)rcjudices, and self-interest. We must 
transcend the subjective point of view and tr}^ to discover if an 
act is really worth while dt)ing whether we like it or not. Although 
we ignore our likes and dislikes and our prejudices, our reason may 
fail to come to a true decision as to what is objectively the best, 
but we can, at any rate, be impartial, according to our lights and 
therefore reasonable. A reasonable man may have a very imperfect 
conception of what is best for the welfare of mankind, but he may 
know when he is reasonable and impartial, and this reasonableness 
IS the most important element of man's true good. To make mistakes 
IS not inconsistent with our nature as rational creatures, but to 
our own interests or those of our favourites first is. There is 
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no absolute standard by means of which we can test whether any 
action is, under the circumstances, the best suited to improve human 
life. But there may be an absolute standard of reasonableness or 
impartiality. All men may know what reasonableness is, and be 
able to attain to it, and reasonableness may be the same whenever 
found, although it may find expression in different acts and may be 
variously enlightened as to what are the best acts in which to 
display itself. Can we state clearly the essence of reasonableness 
or impartiality so that we may test whether or not we have acted in 
a spirit of reasonableness, quite apart from the question, “Is what 
we have actually done really going to improve human life?’* Of 
course, if we are reasonable we will try to find out if what wc propose 
to do is really going to improve life, and our criterion of reasonable- 
ness must be able to test if we have really done our best to find out; 
but our moral criterion cannot tell us whether what we think best 
really is so. With these preliminary remarks we may turn to Kant’s 
conception of the essence of morality as expressed in the formula, 
“act only on that maxim, etc.,” and try to show that Kant intended 
this formula as a criterion of reasonableness; as a test of our principle 
and not as a rule of thumb by means of which we ca7i niilioiit fail 
single out those acts which alone can he an expression of the good will. 

Kant’s formula merely attempts to make precise that minimum 
amount of knowledge which is po.ssessed a priori by every rational 
being, and enables him to live a moral life. To be moral we must 
be fair and square in our dealings; we must genuinely judge what is 
the best we can do, instead of doing what we want to and liiidin^j 
moral excuses for it afterwards. In a word, we must act in accord- 
ance with the spirit of reason. Now Kant holds that wt* cannot ix* 
acting reasonably and impartially unless we are willing tliat, 
we propose to do, should become auniversal law. By asking oiirsci\ . v 
“Can I will that this act should become a imivcr'^al law?” wc ri^'c 
to the rational plane ; we examine an act fnan a universal or iinjxin *.•! 
standpoint. If I really believe an act is supremely good, then I 
I would be only too glad to see it become a general practice, t.c. 
a universal law. If I am unwilling that my act become a universil 
law, it means that I do not really believe the act is good for all, 
but good only for me or from my point of view, i.e. only subjectively 
and not objectively good. By applying Kant’s formula then we can 
test whether we have really judged the value of what we have 
purposed to do, from an impartial point of view. The rejoinder which 
most readily suggests itself is this: It is our duty to do the best 
under the circumstances) but that does not mean that if we judge 
0 particular line of action to be the best in the circumstances, 
must be able to wish that everybody would do likewise at all times, 
fin* under different circumstances the act will have a different value- 
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But, as we shall see later on, this criticism has force only if we think 
of the act in a very specific way. When Kant says we must be able 
to universalize our acts, he is thinking of those acts which are 
always a means to some ultimate end which all recognize as good, 
or of the quite general act of promoting the ultimate end. The acts 
which we cannot universalize, and which we may nevertheless feel 
morally obliged to do, Kant regards as variable means. For the 
time being it is sufficient to mention this point, as it will be discussed 
in full later on. 

To sum up: May Kant not really have meant, though he does 
not explicitly say so, that the changes we will to effect are objectively 
good or bad ? They cannot be both (it is possible, of course, that part 
of the changes may be good, and part bad), and that an act is 
morally right if it is directed towards the disinterested promotion 
of what appears to us to be the greatest amount of objective good. 

If we are aiming at the disinterested promotion of what we really 
believe to be the greatest amount of objective good, w’c would will 
that all aimed at the same objective good we are trying to promote. 
The rightness of our act is affected neither by the value of the 
results which do actually follow nor by the soundness of our 
judgment with regard to what we believe to be the greatest amount 
of objective good. Is there not underlying Kant's theory an extremely 
objectivistic theory of value, viz., that if we judge an act to be the 
best possible, we must believe that it is best for all to do it? If I 
really believe an object is square, I must believe it is square not 
merely for me, but for all; it is the same with regard to objective 
values. If we would not wish to see others do as we are doing, it 
means that we really think that our act had better be excluded 
irom human conduct; this is tantamount to believing that the act 
is really bad, but we propose to do it because it happens to suit us 
or (hose in whose favour we arc prejudiced. 

But the willingness to promote the good impartially cannot by 
itself tell us what is good and worth promoting. Whence do we 
derive the conception of a good the willingness to promote which, 
disinterestedly and impartially, constitutes our moral goodness? 
Certain possible acts must first of all suggest themselves to 
us. These suggestions come from our various needs and ex- 
periences through which certain ends come to appear worth while. 
We require experience and that employment of reason in which 
it compares and correlates in order to arrive at the conception of 
values in relation to which we must take up an objective point of 
View. There is nothing in Kant's formula against his holding that 
uur choices will vary with our experiences and our powers of com- 
paring and correlating one value with another. But w^e cannot 
judge how good or bad a man is from the moral point of vine by 
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what he believes to be the best he can do, or by what he achieves. 
All that we are entitled to extract from Kant’s formula, so far, 
is that it cannot be morally right to aim at any ideal unless we can 
uphold it as an ideal for all. If we recognize an ideal as worthy of 
being realized, we should regard its realization as an obligation to 
be adhered to, and not sneak out of the obligation when it happens 
to inconvenience us or our friends. This would be putting our own 
convenience or that of our friends first, which is unfair and therefore 
immoral. 

If we now turn to Kant’s examples we shall see how readily they 
yield to the interpretation suggested in this article, and we shall 
understand why he seems to apply his formula, quite arbitrarily, 
in a negative way. However mistaken Kant may be in his notion 
of what constitutes impartiality, however mistaken he may be 
in his adherence to an extreme objcctivistic theory of values, 
and however confused he becomes when he tends to regard the 
objective attitude itself as the only objective value, the function 
of his examples is to bring out the contrast between being biased 
or irrational, which is the essence of immorality, and being impartial 
or reasonable, which is the essence of morality; a contrast we often 
hide from ourselves both when selfishness inclines us to act contrary 
to what conscience or impartiality commands, and also when it 
does not. 

The reason why Kant does not show the positive application of 
his formula is that his examples presuppose this application. Ilis 
examples are instances of obligations we recognize, but from which 
we propose to exempt ourselves because they press heavily on us. 
Kant then proceeds to show that this exempting oiirsclv('s is 
immoral because motived by partisanship, as may l)e shown by 
applying the test of impartiality. 

Immorality implies a recognition of what, from an impartial pui.ii 
of view, appears to us to be right and a resolve to d() something 
else. This exempting of ourselves, so Kant believed, means that uc 
shut our ears to the voice of reason and give way to a weakness 
w'e have for ourselves or for our favourites. We recognize the obli- 
gation to be impartial and yet act from partisan motives, riie 
incompatibility is between two different motives. But motives arc 
the inner aspect of conduct and do not disclose themselves unmis- 
takably in our acts. A tradesman may believe that it is a duty 
to be honest, but at the same time he himself may be honest because 
it happens to prosper his business. A selfish act may, from an external 
point of view, be the same as that which our conscience requires 
of us. It is from the inner side, from the point of view of motives, 
that the two are opposed. But the opposition cannot be illustrated 
forcefully when both motives lead to the same act. On the other 
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hand, if what selfishness inclines us to do is opposed to what our 
conscience requires of us, then it is easier to illustrate the incom- 
patibility between impartiality and favouritism, justice and injustice ; 
an incompatibility we try to hide from ourselves because if we see 
it we are in a dilemma: Either we may uphold our dignity as a 
moral being by fulfilling our obligation and sacrificing a cherished 
wish, or we may satisfy our selfish wish at the expense of our moral 
integrity. Suppose our hypothetical tradesman who recognizes 
honesty as a moral obligation, but fulfils his obligation from selfish 
motives, finds that he is being ruined, but can save himself by 
dishonesty. If now he decides to cheat because he thinks that under 
the circumstances he is justified in exempting himself from the 
obligation to be honest, wc can show that he is acting contrary 
to the spirit of impartiality, which must be wrong if impartiality 
is right. In this way we can illustrate the incompatibility between 
the two motives of all human conduct, favouritism, which to Kant 
is always favouritism towards oneself, and impartiality. Our trades- 
man, as an impartial judge, believes that all men ought to be honest, 
and yet shirks the common obligation when it happens to be 
troublesome to him. His conscience is opposed to his actual conduct. 
But he will probably not only shirk the obligation he recognizes, 
he will probably say to himself, ‘T recognize the obligation to be 
honest, but under the circumstances I feel justified in exempting 
myself.’* There will then be a contradiction in the man’s soul. A 
contradiction is always a sign of falsity, and the falsity here is 
moral evil; a “lie in the soul.” The man is moved by two contra- 
dictory motives, neither of which he can whole-heartedly surrender. 
But that he has acted from a partisan motive, and has therefore 
really surrendered the moral principle to which he has paid only 
hp service, may be shown as follows: Would he be willing to see 
cheating become a general practice ? Certainly not if he is proposing 
to cheat from selfish motives. For then he puts his interests first, 
and he cannot at the same time be willing that others should try 
to hinder him in his selfish purpose, by cheating in favour of their 
interests. His motive will not stand the test of impartiality, and 
must therefore be selfish. We cannot be impartial in our selfishness. 
If it is right for me to be selfish, then it must be right for all. But 
this is a self-contradictory proposition, for if my interests come first, 
the interest of others cannot also be first. 

Kant’s theory, as far as we have examined it, docs not necessarily 
imply that every man who wills to do good must arrive at the 
same judgment with regard to what in particular ought to be done. 
A complete ethical theory ought to show as far as possible who 
fhc good will may enlighten itself with regard to the end it ought 
promote. But this problem belongs rather to applied luhics 
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than to the metaphysical basis of Ethics. The Critique of Pure 
Reason shows that our scientific knowledge is based on the Causal 
Principle, and tries to justify the validity of this principle. 
The causal principle cannot tell us what the particular cause 
is of any particular event, and it is not the business of pure 
logic to show how we can get a content for our empty form, "Every 
event must have a cause." But at any rate we cannot suppose a 
set of conditions as the cause of an event, if such a supposition 
is directly inconsistent with the causal principle. For example, if 
the conditions are found to be absent while the event is present, 
it would be nonsense to speak of them as the cause of the event, 
saying that sometimes they are the cause and sometimes not. This 
amounts to a denial of the causal principle. Similarly, it is not the 
business of a treatise on the "Fundamental Principles of the Meta- 
physics of Morals" to point out what ends a reasonable man ought 
to promote. We can no more state dogmatically what conditions are 
best suited for the promotion of man’s complete good than we can 
say with absolute certainty what the particular causes of particular 
events must be. In the Metaphysics of Ethics we are dealing with 
the nature and justification of first principles, viz. the a priori 
principle of conduct considcn?d in abstraction from the particulars 
to which it has to be applied. Our loyalty to this principle, which 
constitutes our moral go(jdness, does not vary witli the various 
applications of the principle. Furthermore, this purely formal prin- 
ciple does not leave us without all .specific guidance, for in a sense 
the command "Be im])artial" does tell us what to do. It prescribes 
one act at least which is obligatory uj)on all, namely, reasonable 
and not prejudiced in whatever you do." This is in itst‘If an a t. 
It is that inner decision of the will for which we are oiirsolw^ 
entirely responsible, because we do not depimd on experience i" 
teach us what this act of good will is, nor how to do it. Nor doo^ 
this act change, however much, with increasing knowledge ai 1 
experience, the channels in whicli the,* good will is^iu's may chan ,* . 
This guiding rjf the good will is the variable element in the iiior li 
life, and depends on factors cither than the good will itself. Now 
wiiilc admitting that the absoluteness of dutifulness is compatible 
with different opinions as to what our jxirticiilar duties arc, wo 
might neverthcl(*s.s argue that then? will be a tendency to recognize 
common moral obligations. 

We will cf>me to a working agreement about certain ends, and 
therefore abimt certain general laws which will on the whole secure 
the promotion of tho:-e ends. It may be that of no law can we say 
that it ought to hold always. But Jaw there must be. We can buf 
frame suc h laws as appear best to our limited wisdom and abide 
by them. If someone slujuJd think that the generally recognized 
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body of laws is bad, that does not mean he should be allowed to 
make a change which from an impartial point of view he believes 
to be good, if the laws forbid the change. His impartiality would 
be a mistaken one, he would be favouring his own judgment; nor 
would he be impartial if he forced on others a change which he 
alone wanted, even though he believed it to be one which ought 
ultimately to be made, e.g., if he lived in a country in which people 
had conscientious objections to giving children sex instruction, he 
would not be justified in instructing all children he came in contact 
with, no matter how much he realized what harm is caused by being 
secretive about sex. He would at most have the right to persuade 
others to his point of view, and thus perhaps be instrumental in 
bringing about a new general agreement. 

While then the formal commandment to be impartial need not 
lead to absolutely uniform and unchanging laws everywhere, yet 
in so far as men obey the commandment it does tend towards 
some uniformity. Even where we have different societies obeying 
different laws, there will be a tendency towards uniformity. Dif- 
ferent societies are bound to come into contact with each other, 
and under the repeated urgings of conscience the members of the 
different groups will recognize each other as moral beings. Their 
sense of duty or impartiality will lead to co-operation for the 
formation of general laws for all. 

On the other hand, we must remember that all that our formal 
UK^ral principle can tell us is the spirit in which we must conduct 
our lives, it does not and need not by itself tell us what in 
particular we must do. We liave all of us to be guided by ex- 
perience as embodied in the social traditions into which we are 
born. It is highly improbable that Kant meant that his formula 
was a means by which any individual could, on his own initiative, 
diaw up his own moral code for the guidance of his conduct. But 
this limitation of conscience to the merely formal injunction “Be 
impartial’* is no defect as far as morality is concerned. The a priori 
conception of duty may be an infallible guide to the moral aspect 
of our lives, though not a complete guide to the whole of life. It 
can tell us in what spirit we must act, but not what acts we must 
do. However changing and defective our knowledge may be with 
respect to what acts we ought to do, it is not defective with respect 
to the spirit in which we should do them. 

We may interpret Kant then in such a way as to allow for the 
absoluteness of the obligation to be dutiful, without denying that 
man's opinions as to what in particular ought to be considered 
obligations may vary and improve, and without justifying moral 
anarchy on the grounds of the relativity of moral ideas. But why 

hen did Kant insist that wf' must all necessarily recognize the same 
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moral obligations, if he did insist on this? We have shown how 
on Kant's theory we can explain a tendency to uniformity, but 
no more than a tendency, which in fact has not resulted in complete 
uniformity of social codes. But why, or rather let us ask, in what 
sense does Kant believe that every conscience which is honest with 
itself must recognize the same moral laws? 

The first line of thought is somewhat as follows: We should select 
as duties and make obligatory those acts which are absolutely 
necessary for the promotion of that ultimate end which we all 
recognize as indisputably good, e.g, human happiness. But, it 
would seem, if acts are to be selected only in so far as they promote 
certain ends, such acts cannot be made into rigid laws, because 
the exact repetition of an act which at one time secures the required 
end may quite fail to do so when circumstances have changed. 
We may, however, avoid the difficulty, if we take oiir act abstractly 
enough, e.g. promote the happiness of mankind. Such an abstract 
law allows of a great variety of different acts, all of the same general 
type in that they are all directed to the sanui end. In fact, our 
duties will be expressed in terms of general ends (those ends which 
arc ingredients of happiness) rather than in terms of either particular 
acts or general types of acts. The differcuit acts which arc required 
at different times for the promotion of happiiu'ss may be regarded 
as means to happiness, although they are really thi‘ changing con- 
stituents of happiness. We might then say that it is the means 
(i,e. our particular duties) which are relative, but the ultimate end 
and the moral obligation to promote it is absolute. These mean.^' 
are hypothetical imperatives, their imperativeness is conditioned 
by the Categorical Imperative of Duty which we may now exprc:‘> 
in terms of an end, namely “promote human happiness.” What \v«' 
shall consider as means will lx* conditioned by our circumstance- 
and knowdedge, so that our particular duties are conditioned botli 
with respect to their content and to their obligatoriness. Bn. 
through these changing means wo. express our dutifulness, our Wiil 
to promote happiness; this will is an absolute good, an end in itself, 
apart from the happiness which it may or may not succeerl in 
promoting. 

In support of this interpretation of Kant's thought, the following 
extract may be given from his Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 
Section III, Of the Keason for Conceiving an End which is also a 
Duty. (Abbot ’.s 'J ranslatioii, page 295.) 

"An end i.i an object r,i tho free elective will, the idea of which determines 
thi.s wiU to an action by which the object is pnxluced. Accordingly every 
aclV>ii ha.s ibs ^nrj. . . . Now since this act which determines an end is a 
practical principle wliich cornmnnds not the means (therefore not con- 
ditioriaJly), hut the end in itself (therefore unconditionally), hence it is a 
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categorical imperative of pure practical reason, and one therefore which 
combines a concept of duty with that of an end in general. 

"Now there must be such an end and a categorical imperative corresponding 
to it. For since there are free actions there must also be ends to which, as 
an object, those actions are directed. Among these ends there must also 
be some which are at the same time (that is by that very notion) duties. 
For if there were none such, then since no actions can be without an end, 
all ends which practical reason might have would be valid only as a means 
to other ends, and a categorical imperative would be impossible ; a supposi- 
tion which destroys all moral philosophy. 

"Here, therefore, wc treat not of ends which man actually makes to himself 
in accordance with the sensible impulses of his nature, but of objects of the 
free elective will under its own laws — objects which he ought to make his end” 

What are the Ends which are also Duties? They are: our own 
Perfection; the Happiness of Others. Kant then goes on to point 
out that wc cannot invert these and claim that it is also our duty 
to promote our own happiness and the perfection of others. Duty 
implies constraint, and we cannot force ourselves to promote our 
own happiness, for we are naturally inclined to do so ; then again 
it is impossible to promote the perfection of others because this 
perfection is an end which they must choose of their own accord. 
This point, however, does not concern us here. The passage quoted 
is in agreement with Hume's statement that “no act is virtuous 
or morally good unless tluTe be in human nature some motive to 
produce it distinct from the sense of its morality," u statement 
which does imply, even though it does not emphasize it, that “the 
sense of its morality” should form part of the total motive. Kant 
would of course have insistt'd on empliasizing “the sense of its 
nnralily.” We should promote the happiness of others because this 
happiness is a good which ought to be. On the other hand it is 
iiot the only good; the disinterested icill to promote happiness 
impartially is itself a good, and the making of this act of will is 
of more value than the happiness it might foster. 

Kant does, however, insist that there are certain acts much more 
specific than tlu^ very general act “promote the happiness of others,” 
which duty requires of us, e.g. telling the truth. But he does so 
insist because he regards such sjx'cific acts as necessary means to 
happiness, and therefon* necessarily required of all men who iiil! 
to promote the happiness of mankind. Telling the tnith is good 
because it is always a means to happiness; it is therefore a particular 
embodiment of the u'ill to do good which cannot be varied. In his 
article “On a Supposed Right to Tell Lies from Benevolent Motives,” 
Kant writes that if I tell a lie to save the life of an innocent man 
troin a murderer, then though I may be doing no wrong to the 
Murderer, and I am benefiting the innocent man, yet by making 
^ false statement ... I do wrong to mankind in general in the 
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most essential point of duty, for I wilfully cause, so far as it lies 
in my power . . . that declarations in general find no credit, and 
hence that all rights founded on contract should lose their force, 
and this is a wrong which is done to mankind. A lie . . . always 
injures another; if not another individual, yet mankind generally, 
since it vitiates the foundations of justice, upon which, we may 
add, the happiness of mankind depends. My duty to tell the truth 
may conflict with my duty to promote the happiness of others, 
because I am considering the happiness of only a limited number. 
If I take a long enough view, then it may become apparent that 
strict veracity is a sine qua non of the happiness of mankind in 
general. 

What justification has Kant for assuming that we know a priori 
any end which is also a duty; that there is any end which by its 
very notion must be a duty? Then again can Kant really prove 
that the particular acts which he chooses and regards as invariable 
means to these ends are always so, and that these different means 
will never conflict ? These questions may legitimately bo raised, but 
they are irrelevant to this paper. 

In conclusion we may trace another line of thought which under- 
lies the "Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysics of Morals.” 
In the "Fundamental Principles,” Kant tends to regard impartiality, 
the objective attitude, or the will to do good, as itself the only 
objective value. The value of the particular ends which the good will 
sets before itself is relative to human desires. Particular acts are 
means through which the good will tries to promote the happiness 
of others. But our knowledge of the means is extremely uncertain, 
and our ability to effect them very limited. Not the Ixst will ii 
the world can do much to promote human happiness. But not only 
is there very little happiness; what is still more n’greltahle is that 
its distribution is so unfair. 

On the other hand, man’s sense of justice demands I'qiiity. if we 
could .satisfy our sense of justice only by an equitable distribution 
of the joys and sorrows of life among all, then our craving for justice 
is in a sorry plight. It seems to l>e humanly impossible to estal'lish 
this equity. How then is our sense of justice to bi; satisfied? We 
may give up all attempt at a fair distribution of happiness in life 
and seize upon something we can distribute equally, namely, certain 
obligations which wc can all fulfil. No matter what intrinsic or 
instrumental value these obligations may have, by requiring the 
same tasks from all, wt can display our impartiality. If anyone 
refuses to take his fair share, nevertheless the fair share is there 
for him to take. We cannot in the same way apportion to each 
man his fair .share of happiness and say to him, "if you are miserab c 
and unhappy, it is your own fault ; your .share was there anil yon 
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can't complain of being unfairly treated." But if all are to fulfil 
the same obligations, although this fulfilment increases the happiness 
of some and the miseries of others, the assignment of the same tasks 
to all would seem to be anything but an equitable distribution. 
We may solve this difficulty by regarding happiness and unhappi- 
ness as of no importance, and forthwith ignoring them. If we make 
ourselves believe that neither joy nor sorrow matters very much, 
a law which causes joy to some and sorrow to others will cease to 
be unfair. If the spirit of impartiality is the only thing which counts, 
then it does not matter what laws we make nor what effect 
the laws may have as long as we require all to fulfil the 
same laws. Laws wliich require the same tasks of all will give 
us an opportunity of showing our impartiality by voluntarily 
accepting these same tasks, and in comparison with this spirit 
of impartiality, joy ceases to have much value and sorrow loses its 
sting. 

True enough some will make the attainment of joy and the 
avoidance of suffering their chief aim in life; they will therefore 
tr}' to exempt themselves or others from the common obligations 
if thereby they can bring some joy into life or diminish some suf- 
fering. liiese are the great betrayers. They have dared to emphasize 
the value of happiiu’ss, and have thereby reminded us of the good 
things of life whicli we havt' denied in the interests of a fictitious 
justice. These traitors tlireaten to take away the peace which we 
have attained by crying *\sour grapes" to happiness, and by con- 
soling ourselves with a sterile equity. But we will console ourselves, 
novertlieless, and count ourselves better off with our righteousness 
th.in they with their joys of life. Besides, we have renounced happi- 
iitss for awhile only. We shall have our reward hereafter, whereas 
diey iiave had their reward already without paying for it by doing 
their joyless duty. 13ut they will have to pay for it yet. l\^rhaps 
it is some such comprnsator\' psychological ])rocess which has partly 
vitiated Kant’s ethical thinking. It is fairl}* obvious in most rigoristic 
moralists, and it also seems to fit in with Kant’s rigoristic tendencies. 
Kant would, of course, never have agreeil that we may make any 
laws we like, providetl we all agree to abide by them. Kant does 
seem to have upheld a particular moral code as the only true one, 
a moral code which, if taken quite generally, seems to have been 
widely recognized throughout the history of mankind. But, like most 
of us, he absorbed this code unreflectingly early in life, and with it 
the sentiments with which it was regarded by those responsible for 
Ws moral upbringing. His ethical theory, or at least a certain phase 
it, is an attempt to find "bad reasons for what he already believed 
instinct." In trying to justify his feelings of approval for a 
particular moral code, lu* fouiul lu' could not justify them on the 
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grounds that this moral code was a means to human happiness. 
Thus the moral code he approved became for him solely the e.x- 
pression of man’s good will or will to be fair and law-abiding, and 
in this, it seemed to Kant, lay not only the primary, but also the 
sole value of the moral code. 
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THE METAPHYSICS OF WONDER 
AND SURPRISE 

By B. V. FELDMAN, M.A. 

Philosophers, accounted wise in their generation and even beyond 
their generation, have enthroned the unchanging and sung the 
praises of fatality and acquiescence. But there is a voice even 
more authoritative than that of the sages — the voice of the Life- 
Shaper himself. Perched on the height of the human soul, he has 
set two watchmen, more sagacious and knowing than the Meta- 
physicians who weave words “About it and about” in the taverns 
beneath; their names are Wonder and Surprise. Wonder spies out 
novelty, and Surprise discerns change. Wonder arises at that which 
is beyond expectation; Surprise at that which is contrary to expec- 
tation. What could completely surpass expectation save the com- 
pletely novel ? What could so drastically dismantle expectation save 
the hurricane onset of change? 

'\\) attach a revelatory significance to spokesmen of the soul so 
humble as immediate emotions may seem risky; and risky it possibly 
is. Yet is Philosopliy so well off that she can afford to ignore any 
by-path to the real? The fatalist who accepts all ought to accept, 
at K.*ast as a venture, the possibility that nature (I had almost said 
Providence) has endowed Wonder and Surprise with oracles that 
teb no lies. Are the emotions such faulty spies of the promised land? 
JiNt is boredom tells us truly that the organism needs a change, 
i.iay not Wonder and Surprise tell us truly that the Real is on the 
move and has fresh miracles up its sleeve? 

It may be said that the naiver promptings are not blind; but, 
even so, they must be superseded by the “larger vision” of Philo- 
sophy. Yet it would be slrangt* if tliose extended poems which we 
call Philosoj)hy were allowed to gag or stifle the more spontaneous 
oracles. Philosojfliy itself (as Plato knew* so well) is a child of 
Wonder. All invention and .science are the offspring of the Surprise 
that prompts curiosity to ask (juestions and oxplv^re. Are we melo- 
dramatically to posit a j)re-established disharmony in which the 
children are invited to parenticide? Is Philosophy wantonly to 
'ipsct the bowl from which she herself drinks the waters of life? 

We have been content, so far, simply to suggest that the testimony 
‘immediate” emotions, such as Wonder and Surprise, should be 
heated with respect. That this particular track is not without 
Pflfalls is painfully obvioii.<5. What these pitfalls are w’c shall 
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indicate further on. But, the reader may enquire, what is our meta- 
physical interest in such a wild-goose chase? The answer is, that 
we humans seem rather badly off when we examine our intellectual 
tentacles into the Real, and that therefore the evidence of any 
fresh witness should not be overlooked. We have already learnt 
from Locke that, though we know our station and its duties sufll- 
ciently well to live a life pleasing both to God and Man, we run 
up against obstacles when we meddle beyond. “Critical” Philosophy, 
in its turn, has confronted Speculation with a “So far and so far 
only” notice. Nowadays, Biologism rubs in our Metaphysical ignor- 
ance. Our senses, our instincts, our intellections are all instruments 
of adaptation; our vision has been constricted in order that we 
may survive. Some philosopliers, indeed, proudly credit the mind 
with a long list of indigenous categories. What more can we want ? 
But if identity, difference, causality, etc., are offered us in abstrac- 
tion from experience, we dangle nought but notional luxuries. Such 
collocations of adjustable terms arc delightful to analyse, but lluy 
do not lead us bej'ond our own thoughts. If, on tlie other hand, 
we predicate them of experience, we are lUiver sure if they arc 
rightly applied. Identity is identity, but what we treat as identical 
may really not be so. Our notions are neat and simple, but wo may 
manipulate them with clumsy fingers. Other jdul()Sf)])lu‘rs favour 
Intuition, but their opponents must bi^ alh)W<‘d tlu* inliiiiioii that 
this Intuition is an honorific name for irresistible btditds ff)r which 
we are too lazy or too wise to seek the ri'asons. I he future is 
unknown, but it is comforting to delude onrselvi*s that wv poss(‘ss 
a private insight into the “Not-Yet” Others, again, endow “Prac- 
tical Reason” with wings by which '^he soai>> alcjft into ^hc 
Transcendental; but though all agree that “Right is Right,” 
“one ought to do one/s duty,” tfie thing that interests. u> is 
the actual situation, and we are never certain that any of our 
actions was unconditionally right: “With (iod alone i< 'he 
truth.” 


Our range of certitudes is thus very limited, ami tlu^se that wc 
possess hold good of abstract formukui or signilicant colloiations 
of words. This poverty of our resources I liave stated “maliciously/ 
captumsly, and somewhat too much in tlie manner of an advocate. 
But I have done so puriiosely, in order to send up the jirice of any 
information given by a fresli source. Let us at this jioint a.sccrtain 
the role (d Wonder »'md Sijr[)rise. 

Our lives are governed by expectations and anticipaf i«Mis bnilt 
into the s«ail hy m.cd, convention, and routine. Kxpcctathms arc 
unruffled and faint; anticipations are more eager and vivid!} 
Coloured. But both alike, be they relaxed or keyed up, jnesuppt^ 
L fi.xe 1 order of thing-; intr) which the future will fit. h- vents uhk'i 
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are likely to be “Non-Conformist" do not trouble their calcu- 
lations. Pleasure and pain, success or unsuccess, we come to take 
for granted, and each outflowing, as it springs to the surface, we 
tend to attribute unconcernedly to the fixed and immutable scheme 
of things. Yet, against ourselves, against our interest, against the 
])ropaganda of fixity, which the mere stress of living drums into 
our ears, the Disposer of destinies pulls up the blinds and startles 
us in spite of ourselves. Change, bare, unqualified change, darts 
suddenly before our gaze and evokes bare unqualified Surprise: 
“Surprisc-in-itself," neither pleasurable nor painful, but simply 
Surprise. Novelty, also, like a sudden raincloud, bursts upon us 
unforeseen and unawares, and from novelty, simple and unqualified, 
arises the Wonder which is momentary, uncomplicated, and un- 
niixcd. Hoth attitudes, in their instantaneous apparition, are un- 
adulterated cither by pleasure or pain; and yet, as psychologists 
have insisted, they are such that, at their very inception, we 
succumb to an apprehension that shoots through and unsettles. 
Whence springs that less than painful malaise? The reason is that 
both alike overtake us “in spite of ourselves," not indeed contrary 
to what wo desire, but contrary to what our mental habits might 
have led us to desire. “In spit(* of ourselves" they force us into 
wondorings externalized in gesture or let loose to ruminate through 
the mind. So much, indeed, are they “in spite of ourselves," con- 
trary to our accustomed idolatry of the static, that we are surprised 
at our own surprise and wonder at our own wonder. Wi^ had drawn 
the curtains and retired snugly into our own “Nil admirari," when 
novelty, like the Cupid described by Anacreon and Herrick, step])ed 
up to our door and "knocking, us molested." 

1 li’utcd above that certain pitfalls endangi red an enquiry such 
the prc.sent. The most insidious (d the.<e I shall now explain. 
Hie ■relativity of our emotions" — who is not familiar with this 
phra.se? It will be said that Surprise is simply “baffled curiosity" 
in the spectator, that wonder is nothing but a mental leak in a 
mind that yet has much to hmrii. With knowledge surprise evaj)o- 
rates, witli experience wonder is pensioned off. Both are illusions 
that wisdom must smile away. Each argues an attitude in the 
subject, but neither discloses a cpiality in the object. Doubtless 
^^uch an objection slates what seems true of events when the initial 
^ipleaping has vanisluMl and wo review them again at a distance 
in retrosj)ect. Possibly the (juality that was adjectival to the 
happening may itself be neither sr.rprising nor wonderful. I'hc 
essence that broke through that spurt of becoming may reject or 
flisown our untutored vahiatiims. Hut the actual moment of occur- 


rence, the vanishing transience. thr»nigh which the essences broke 
as wild horses through some unfastened gate- these in their 
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bare suddenness and surface-breaking novelty were, I think, the 
true causes of the emotions that flashed up, lit their light, and 
passed away. Again, it should count in favour of Surprise and 
Wonder that they are what have been termed “Neutral emotions.” 
They do not say “choose this" or “avoid that"; they are not pre- 
disposed to prefer one quality to the exclusion of another; they 
do not act as danger signals to the organism; their message is not 
sweetly tendencious in the interests of some vital well-being; they 
do not evaluate, they simply accept. May not such a disinterested 
receptivity have some keener organ of its own to seize the Real 
before preference has selected and sorted out ? 

A second objection might be this. The emotions seem too low 
in rank to possess an eye of their own. Subservient to organic 
conservation, they are but instrumental to faculties less preoccupied 
and more highly endowed. They are not feet to climb and peer 
beyond the wall, but simply ladders by which Reason, Insight, or 
whatever is first of the .speculative aristocracy, may mount upward 
and look. 

Such an a priori hclotization of our passional attitudes might 
have seemed conclusive in some more tightly graduated age, whin 
hierarchies were fixed and men believed in Reason and Reasi/ii 
alone. But nowadays the “landmarks ant removed," and every 
faculty is given a chance and given likewise a high-sounding name. 
Even !)eforc Bergson we had heard of a “clarified senth.-nce” for 
which no antinomies would remain. The phrase clung to our memory, 
but what precise miuital attitude it denc^ted, what visions it would 
unfold, was less evident to the uninitiated. That it was more tlian 
a roundabout invitation to read writers Riiskinian or Paterisi^iie 
we .suspected, but further than such a suspicion our knowledge did 
not extend. Have not Wonder and Surprise .sonudhing at Im t 
vaguely reminiscent of that Bradleyan term that ('omes to stay 
and remains to perplex? Are they imt at least “Sentience’’ im- 
mi.xed and unadulterated by self-feeling and tli«* insignificance of 
actional valuations? “(darified" indi'ed they are not: they are still 
ruffled and not smoothed out. Jhit if not “clarified," they are at 
least clarificatory - the initial cidlision bidweeii convention and 
creativity which both chalhmges and reveals. 

In the Theaetelm (155 I)), Plato with characteristic grace says 
Thaurnas (Wonder) was the father of Iris. This genealogy 
the more apt if we nmu^mber that Iris is the messenger (d Heaven 
who penetrates into the Stygian realms winch for us will symbolize 
conventional darkness and mental death. Wonder begets tidings 
that dazzle like the rainbow, uniting heaven and earth; and tie 
divine powers to which it ministers are novelty and change, n 
another way also Wonder reminds us of the rainbow goddess. 
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as the soul is agreeably stricken by Wonder, so also "our hearts 
leap up when we behold a rainbow in the sky.” 

Noie.—l have not troubled in this article sharply to distinguish 
between Wonder and Surprise. Such distinctions are competently 
stated by Drever and Shand. There is no need to reduplicate what 
is already achieved. For the views of earlier moralists I would 
refer the reader to Brown’s Philosophy of the Human Mind— an 
old-fashioned work which is meritorious enough to deserve mention 
but not arresting enough to deserve quotation. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN ITALY 

F. Enriques and G. de Santillana have beRiin in collaboration the composition 
of a s;eneral history of scientific tlioiight. The first volume of tliis work, which 
has been recently published, is concerned with the science of antiquity, » and 
to a large extent covers the same ground as the history of ancient philosophy, 
as the frontiers of philosophy and natural science, at any rate until the time 
of Aristotle, were not yet clearly differentiated. Hut the two historians arc 
interested in bringing into prominence a great many problems and |x^rsonaliti<'s 
that the history of philosophy generally leaves on one side, although they 
help to complete and vivify the j)icture of the mentality of the ancients. 
Afathematics. medicine, geography, astronomy, apj)lied mechanics, and 
physics, in short all the particular scientific studies that were just beginiiino 
to detach themselves from the parent trunk f)f general j^hilc^sophy arc studied 
by the authors in their individual developments and through the personalities 
of their cultivators. The explanations are clear an»l simple and can be followed 
even by readers unversctl in sci(‘nce: the information is at first hand and is 
supplemented by a careful discussion of sources, d he scientific cpiestions are 
not isolated from the historical setting of the civilization of antiquity, hut 
are shown in relation to matt<*rs of jdiilosiqdiy, religion, art, ami moral and 
political life. The bililiography, intemled for the more purely scientific and 
technical departments philosophy, forms a very useful and timely con - 
pletion of the biblio.graphy of philosophic thought in general. 

In the study of historical personalities trailitionally numbered among the 
philosophers the authors follow the ni(‘tho<l introduced by ( Joinperz, Tannery, 
and Jiurnct, which consists in jiassing over the more diah'dical and in' t;i- 
physical aspects of their works in order tr) bring out more clearly their phys. .d 
astir uKunical, or Inological significance. It is a method that has iiml' nial-Ie 
advantages; by its means the hisbiry of tlie presocrafic thiiik< is. fi»r exanip 
has been thonuighly revised in the last decarles. J’reviously it dallied tf -* 
much with the formulas «jf abstract imdaphysirs, and by its viry abstract’ m'. 
gave rise to fallac ies and anaclironisms in the transposition of ancient . nd 
modern prohlerr.s. Hresent-day researclies, on the other ImihI, by showing tl..it 
those formulas were atlac.iied to weJJaJc fined ])hysicaJ \iews, have hedped 
objectify them in time; and space, and have given lliem a more concrete 
sense. But these advantages are (.ounlcTbalanced by coiTespoiiding defec ts, 
which consist in regarding as adventitious anri ne gligible^ the dialeeiual and 
metaphysical translation of pliysical pinddeir.s, although it is essential for 
fixing the Icigical structure of the physics of antiquity, i he pure sc ience of 
being anrI not-being, of the one and tlu‘ many, of iclentify and difference, 
ought to be studied in it.s vital bearing on the physical problems of the empire 
world, in r,rder to gain a true understanding of Greek thought. Othcrwiijc 
there is a ri .k of briiiging in evidence only the modem anticijuatimis of the 
science of antiquity, and of considering as an aberration or failure tJie wliot 
roYpir, of Ar'stobdian physics and astronomy. The authors of the histnr} 

' I'. Lntiqiir;s ti (i. de Santillana, S/ortVi del peusuro hdefitijico, vol. i: 11 mniiclo antuo, 
Milano, Trev.-s, 1932 (H gr., j). 6H2). 
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under review, like their predecessors, have not escaped this danger, which is 
inherent in the method. When they have to do with Parmenides, the Pytha- 
goreans, Democritus, the scientists in the modem sense of the word, that is 
according to the modern ideal of science, they have not asked themselves 
why this science has waited twenty centuries before seeing the light which 
it was on the verge of greeting. The truth is that, behind the suggestive ana- 
logies with modem science j)ointed out by the authors, there were logical 
and metaphysical problems of a different kind, which came to be fixed after- 
wards in the doctrines of Plato and Aristotle. These doctrines are compared 
hy oiir authors with exce.ssive haste and a somewhat negative judgment 
unsatisfactory to our hi.storical sense. They concede to Plato some '‘formal” 
anticipation of the physico-mathematical .science, but treat Aristotle some- 
what cavalierly, and even omit to disclose the principles that informed his 
physics (for example, the conception of nun-ement in his typical logical 
structure), confining tlieniselves to retracing the more obvious aspects of his 
view of the world. They will be obliged to take cognizance of this deficiency 
when, in the c<jurse of their work, they come to study mediaeval science, w-hich 
is based wholly on the Aristotelian models. 

A philosophical undertaking on a large scale has been begun in Italy in 
the translati(m of Zeller's Philosophic dir Cricchtn. It is being continued 

down to o\ir own times with the addition of notes and supplementary chapters. 
The first volume has already been published, under the eilitorship of Mondolh), 
and comprises the introductory part of the work (relations with the Orient: 
internal and exti*rnal sources; religious, moral, and social life; the charac- 
teristics of the (Ireek genius).* Mondolfo’s addifuuis bulk much larger than 
the original text and Cfuitain a precise and exhaiislive critical survey of the 
whole j)hilological and historical literature from i8oi (the date of Zeller’s 
fifth edition) until the ])resenl <lay. A similar work had been partially etfected 
ii\ (iormany by T-ortzing and Xestle for the sixth and seventh (ierman editions, 
hut the Italian ulitor’s completi«*n is much fuller and is exlrcmely useful 
f(jr the student, as it sets b fore him, tugeth(’r with Zeller's standard text, all 
the most reo’iit develo])ments of particul.ir philologiial and histc'rical 
([uestions. In this introdiiclcjry seeti«)n the survey of studies in (ireck religious 
ii uugiit and the Cireek genius gem'rally is of speei.il importance. Zeller had 
denied or minimized tlie philosophical importance of the mystery religions, 
ii: particular the Orphic cult, and had been euic of the most authoritative 
upholders of the ‘‘elassical” view' of the (ireek world. Now all the most recent 
icsearches from Kohde onw’ards have successfully endeavoured to bring into 
prominence lho.se elements of the (beek genius that we might call ‘'romantic.” 
which arc most consjucuonsly in evidtuico in the mystery religions. The 
historical pit tiirc is thus greatly enriched, and Zeller's "classicar' view — as 
Mondolfo appositely remarks- -has been stiivisedt'd in so far as it is one- 
sided, but not fundamentally disproved. Kather might it be .said that it has 
acquired greater force by the very fact that “classical” form (the sense of 
liniit. order, harmony, etc.) i.s not understood as an independent value but 
as a force that binds to itself a content of realistic and passional life and 
succeeds in triumphing over it. Gicok idealism in this synthesis with realism 
acquires much more depth. 

An important contribution to the liistor>’ of political philo.sopby is made 

Crrci: l'.ute 1, 1 pn stH ralii i , vol. i; Oriiziue, e.iratleri c perioili 
lifn't,.;« I ^ Traduzione e aKKiornaDirnto a cma tli K. Mondolfo iL.i nuova Italia 
l iic'nzo, ,.p. XV, 
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by two small works recently disinterred by Croce and composed in 1791 and 
1793 by an Italian of Trieste, Antonio de Giuliani, an Austrian subject who 
studied with an alert and unprejudiced mind the political and economic 
vicissitudes of Europe in the period between the enlightened despotism of 
Joseph II and the outbreak of the French Revolution.* From his first 
writing, “Saggio politico sopra le vicissitudini inevitabili delle societa civili** 
Giuliani, w'ho in his youth had shared in the generous illusions of illuministic 
rationalism, already appears disillusioned, as if he no longer believed in the 
power of reason to regulate and guide the course of human events. According 
to him, man believes that everything is guided by reason because he reasons 
on everything that happens. On the contrary, the forces that govern the 
interweaving of events arc much more elemental and natural, and politicians 
are rather passive instruments than active artificers of the course of history. 
'Phere is an elemental principle of life that regulates the life and death of 
social groups. This principle is as much hidden from politicians as the principle 
that animates living species is concealed from physicians. iVfan falls sick and 
dies despite the efforts of much vaunted science; and societies languish and 
die in spite of the efforts of politics and legislation. This princiide consists 
in the fact that there exist two classes which ought to balance one another 
— the class that produces economic goods, anil the class of consumers that 
only exists by virtue of the former, and which corresponds to a certain exte nt 
with the “sterile’* cla.ss of the physiocrats. .Vs long as the two classes balance 
society has a prosperous and harmonious life, and these conditions are usually 
found in the le.ss progressive jdiasesof an historical pi^riorl when the Tuas.s nf 
production sufficiently covers consumption. Jhit in tlic periods that arc 
generally considered most progressive, when population is rapidly increasing 
and great urban agglomerations begin to a])pear, (iiiiliani is on the contnuy 
inclined to note a beginning of decadence and dissolution. “ I he equilibrium 
of the two classes begins insen.sibly to alter ; men multiidy without any restrain- 
ing law to regulate the increase of population according to the means nf 
subsistence. Instead the politicians bail with satisfaction the increase nf 
population and do not j^erccive that in nature the variiais living sperit s arc 
balanced by mutual destruction, while man, with whom no other animal t.ni 
enter into compidition, is condemneil to regulate his ^peeirs himself, and b ik- 
the author of his <Avn destruction.’’ Hence revolutions, w’ars, eommeiii.il 
rivalries, and all those vicissitudes of human liistory that .ire U'.ually n»'»ii' 1 
from their apparent causes, though they have at the same time a hiiiilvu 
rea.son di.sgui.sefl in the iindeviating order of nature. 

The Engli.sh reader will ea.sily recogniz** here the charaeteiistie trails nf 
the doctrine of .M.ilthus, but it is -Malthusian ikK'trinc .irant /</ Icllte, st 
antedates by seven years the famous Es^ay on Popnlaliot.. 'Diere are wanting 
in Giuliani tlie mathematical determination of the two series, arithmetical 
and geometrical (which is anywviy the most arbitrary part of tlie EsMiy of 
MaJthus). and the coun.seJ of moral restraint. Xcvcrthcle.ss hotl; authors ;uc 
equally alive to the complex consequences resulting from the disproportion 
between [Xipulation and the means of subsistence, and both have, as Croce 
says, “thf? mc-rit of h.iving c.onsiilcrcd not only the paradisiacal aspect of 
crescite et muHipltcamini, tliat of placid, increasing, and idyllic prosperity, 
but the demonic ami revolutionary asjx'ct ;is well.” ('rocc also asks whether 
Malthus rnig;it have iciine across Giuliani’s essay, which w'as published in 
French and German as well, but even if a direct relationship is excluded 1 


' A. df* ( iiuliani, Im cagione riposta itdlv decaUenMe e dellr rivnlusioni a nira e iiitrodiizieni 
uj 1 $. Crocr, Pari, Laterza, 1934 (pp. xxviii, 108}. 
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is still certain that the ideas of the Essay on Population were in the air towards 
the close of the eighteenth century. In any case this would not diminish the 
originality of Malthus, because the merit of a thinker does not consist in the 
arbitrary invention of problems, but in the interpretation of the exigencies 
of his own time and in the focusing of ideas that are circulating widely in a 
vague and indeterminate form. Finally, we may note the characteristic that 
Giuliani, like Malthus, deduces from his economic principle a political attitude 
that is not only conservative but to some degree reactionary. Giuliani’s 
second essay, written in 1793 and addressed to the National Convention of 
Paris, is an indictment of the French Revolution. It is, however, clearly 
differentiated from the arraignments of a liurkc or a de Afaistre because it is 
iU)t a laudatio temporis acti, but a judgment on the vanity of abstract proposals 
{or the reformation of humanity, and on the injustice of the ferf)cious revolu- 
tionary condemnations of men and systems that, far from being the artificers 
of .social evils, are themselves the unconscious instruments and victims of 
greater forces. 

Guido de Ruggiero. 

{Translated from the Italian by Constance M. Allen.) 


PHILOSOPHY IN RUSSIA 

Philosophical literature in Soviet Russia di'^plays the same arid uniformity 
as before and is almost entirely confined to the (*.\position of dialectical 
niatorialism. 1'hat ran in* seen from the vt^ry titles of the books publish.ed 
within the last year; Dialectical MateriaJisni — the Philosophy of the P>o- 
letariat, hy V. Pozner; Dialcittcal Matcnalism, extracts from Marxi^^t classics, 
selected by tin* students of the Institute of Red Profe.ssorship; Matxism and 
\atutal Scienct, a collection of articles; The PniUm of Causality in the 
lIisto}v of Xeu' J^hilosnf^hy and i« Dialeciiial Mattrialisn}, by H. Bogdanov 
and Mihailov, d he latter is a iligest (»f pajn rs read at the seminars on the 
lii'scory of ]>Iiilos(jphy .at the In^lilute «)f Red Priffessoi.^-iliip and does not 
tonlaiu a .single oiiginal idea or throw .my fresh light on what has already 
ht on said on the subject by h'ngc*ls, Lenin. Byhn\sky. and others. The very 
•;nuUlions from h'ngels and Lenin are the same as are generally made in 
Soviet works on dialectical materialism. Ai/’h.inov’s flei:elian:s}n in the 
Service of German Fascism is a critkjiie of neo -1 legelian ihi‘ories frc»m the 
orthodox Marxist pf)int of view. But altliough Hegel's name is often used 
iiKTcly as a bludge«>n against the infulels, the non-Marxists, there is a genuine 
mterostin Hegel’s work in I'.S.S.K. ami a desire to introduce it to the general 
pnhlic. In 1029 the .Marx and Jriigel Institute imdeiti'ok the publication of a 
Russian edition of Hegel’s works, except lii.s lectures on the "Philosophy of 
Religion"; this year two volumes of Kuno Fisher's Uishny of Modetn Philo- 
sopliy\ ilcaling with Hegel (first translated Russian h\ l.ossky thirty 
years ago), have been republished. 

As l^cfore, diah'ctical m.iterialiun is contrast eil with idealism on th.e luie 
I'iiiifl and mechanistic inateri.ilisin on tire other, and just now it is perhaps 
the latter that is attacked mme bitterly. The latest formulation of the official 
Soviet philosophy is to be found in Pozner’s Ixiok, Dialectical Materialism — 
the Philosophy of the Proletariat, Like other U.S.S.U. writers on the subject 
during the last five years. Poziicr argues that the worhl-process is a creative 
‘’volution, leading from the lt>\ver stages of being to the higher— from the 
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inorganic matter to the organic, and then, further, to social life. The content 
of the cosmic process and the laws that govern it cannot be reduced to a 
mere summing up of elementary mechanical processes, as the materialists 
of the old school imagine. The chief condition of evolution is the struggle of 
the opposites, the presence of inner contradictions inherent in every event. 
This inner struggle is to be found even in inorganic matter which contains a 
faculty akin to sensation. 'I'he human mind can and does influence mat(?rial 
processes; man's spiritual achievements, though they have their roots in 
economic relations, can in their turn affect and modify the economic basis. 
The stress laid in dialectical materialism u|X)n the supremacy of the human 
factor over material environment has a practical bearing: it justifies the 
Soviets’ belief in their power to reconstruct Kussia according to plan, and is 
therefore in keeping with the Communist crcctl. Pozner makes continual 
excursions into politics in order to show how well his philosophy fits in with 
*’the general line” of the party, lie is so anxious to emphasize the importance 
of collective units as against individuals that he introiluces it even into his 
account of sensation. Lenin tauglit, says Pozner, that sensation was an 
image produced in the mind owing to the alfections of the sense-organs by 
an external object, but “dialectical materialism goes further: according to it 
sensation results from the interaction betweem the social man and his material 
surroundings” — whatever this may mean! 

The most rcmarkal)le book that has appi'ared in th(‘ ^migrd literature during 
the last year is unquestionably Father Serg(*y Hulgaloiv’s A"nils liochi {The 
Lamb of God) ^ published by the Y.M.(\A. Pre^s in Paris (.|f>o pp.). It is mu* 
of the best things Father Sergey has written. 'I'lu* styh‘ is clear and strai^lit- 


forward — w'hich is not always the case with his earlier books- -and he fares 
the problems at issue with the intellectual feailessne.ss characteristic of the 
Russian mind at its lu’st. .Many of Ids contentions are highly debatable; some 
of his fundamental ideas — of matter, of time and c‘t(*inity — art* not snilj- 
ciently thought out; now and again there are (.urious lapses into a sort - f 
Sunday-school theology, as. in the argument abrjut free will tw 

page 169: but in spite of all this, Dti is a great book. It is proh s^odly 

theological, but there is a fre.slnie.ss and cjriginality about it which one d ■ ^ 
not as a rule a.s.sociate with liooks t^n theology. .Much of what the autl.Dr 
.says is of purely philosophical interest and must he tested by the onln? m c 
canons of logic and reason, and not by an ajipeal to the aulboiity di 
Scriptures. Bulgakov sets out to .show the metaphysical inqilications of ll.« 
central fact upon which the Christian religi»>n is based— lh»- Incam.itu-n f 
the Logos. He does not (juestion the fart itself, for his initial stan<lj>ojii: is 
that of an Orthodox Christian, hut he goes on tf) ask wh it it means jind Imw 
it is pos.sible. In trying t«) an.swer this, Bulgakov woil s out a system of 
jihilosophy that is reminiscent of neo-idatonism and V ladimir Solovy'‘V, hut 
carefully avoids any approach to pantheism. He argiie.s that we nuist dis- 
tinguish in Oofl His self, which is I'ri-Porsonal, and Hi*, nature nr ousia, 
which is the all-ernluacing and inexhaii.stihle fullness of lieing. (hxl enates 
the world which is co-eternal \vith Him because He needs it as tlie object 


of His love. J he positive content of the woihl is the Divine iiatuic itself, 
Soplda, tlie all-in-unity or the jx-rfect organism of Ideas. Creation “out of 
nothing” means that Lod jinsits this divine world as a brcor)iing, plunging it 
into the stream of time and thus introducing into it an element of relativity, 
of non-being The "nothing” i.s a state of being, the “not-yct” aspect of it, 
the potentiality of becoming. 'I he act of creation is thus an act of voluntary 
sclf-lirnitaiion or kenosis on the part of God. Jkrside His owm absolute 
existen'^e He po.sits an existence that is relative, but is called to slifire m 
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the fullness of the divine life. This requires a long and laborious process of 
development in the course of which every created entity becomes in and for 
itself that which it was for God from all eternity. The purpose of the cosmic 
evolution is that the created world should become one with its heavenly 
prototype. The possibility of this final union with God rests upon the fact 
that in its essential nature the world is divine. Man is made in the image of 
God, and his final end is iheosis, deification. Human nature is ‘‘conformable” 
to the divine, and, in becoming man, the Logos s«inctifies it from within, not 
only individually in the person of Jesus Christ, but for all men, since Christ 
is the living centre of mankind. 

The chapters dealing with the divine ketiosis and with the union of the two 
natures in Christ are the best in the book, and will be read with absorbing 
interest by all who want to understand the meaning of the Christian dogma. 
And if those who regard it as mere moonshine could be induced to read the 
hook, they would at any rate see that at the bottom of the dogmatic 
definitions of the Church lies not an unreasoning faith but deep and subtle 
thought. 

Most of the articles in the recent numbers of Put are concerned with 
religious questions, and a good many are devoted to the consideration of 
social and political problems from a Christian standpoint. There are, as 
usual, excellent reviews (d current philosophical literature, b(jth Russian and 
foreign. 

Nataijk Duddington. 
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Beauty and Other Fortns of Value. By S. Alexander, Litt.D., F.B.A., 
Hon. LL.D., D.Litt., Litt.D. (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1933 
Pp. X -f 305. Price los. 6d. net.) 


Professor Alexander’s new book is leased upon numerous papers pub- 
lished by him since Space, Time and Deity. It is not a set of independent 
essays, however, but a continuous work containing additional subject-matter 
and the wider public which awaits eagerly the words of his voice and his 

pen — ccjually distinguished ami equally unabated in beauty and vigour will 

be grateful for this new systematization and consolidation of his thought. 
The more so because though this new work is mainly on aesthetics it is by 
no means exclusively so; we are given Professor Alexander’s synoptic view 
of the values and their place in reality. 

The book is divided into three parts: I. Jk'auty; II. Truth and Goodne.ss; 
III. Comparative V'alue in General. The order, as can be seen, is from "higher 
to lower" values. 'I'his is convenient for some pur]x>Res, but Professor 
Alexander insists that it is not to be taken as implying that the lower can 
only be understood in terms of the higher. 

Value (or "higher" value in general) is deserilxd sometimes as arising out 
of the satisfaction of some impulse or other, sometimes as Iwing that 
satisfaction itself. The value of beauty --or of tlu* IxMUty of fine art which 
is chiefly considered — arises from (or is) tlie sat i.s faction of the impulse of 
construction di\‘erte(I from practice and become cont(‘m]>lati\e. Jkiiig ctm- 
templative it is "disinterested." 'J‘he beautiful object also gives rise m 
illusion (admittedly an unhaj>py epithet), it has "signilicant form," unity in 
variety, and it is individual. But the full .signilieaiu e rd sudi termiiiolngy 
can only be undeistocxl if we remember always tla- importance of die 
matefial. Fine Art, Professor .Alexamler rightly urges, is not mere translation 
for purposes of communication of irIiM.'* *»r ini.iges in tin* mind; line art li 
no e.xistence prior b) material <‘inbo<liment — though, of c:oni>e, mem* or !( ss 
perfect or imperfect images of this einb(xlim<*nt may oct ur and may facilibdc 
construction. "What does exist is the subject which flcbiins tlii‘ aiii^t, ;»»il 
fixes his thoughts and images anci passions and gives hi', e.xciteinenl a cc ;<'nr 
and flirectiem wliich would be ditferent witli a dilfe»-ent subject-inaticr. 
K.xcitenient raiisefl an<l detained by this subject, and at once enlarged, 
enlighU nt'd and inflamed by insight into it, bubbles omt into words or the 


movemirnts of the brush or chisel" (p. 59). 

The most original jiart of the section on Jk'auly is, I think, the application 
of the ideas of "prose" and "iioctry" to the arts either than literature. Here 
is no mt re analogy, bainting, sculpture, architecture, music, have their real 
poetry and tlieir n al ]irr)sr\ the difference depending uj)on the proportion 
betw'een the formal and the representative elenu nts. I’oetic art is ])riinaril> 
lyrical, dranritic; .qirimung uji spontaneously in a self-contained, autonomous 
life. Prose art is analytic, purjxjsiTul, instrunumtal to an end outside itse . 
SaliRb'.iry Tathedral or St. Mary Hedcliffc at Bristol, to take architecture 
only, are like plants or trees gi owing out of the ground, culminating in they 
♦spires. Somerset ifeujse, on the other Iiand, is prose — though good prose in 
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its unity and organic character. Its rows of windows reveal its function as an 
office. All architecture, it is true, has uses; but poetic architecture "lives 
out** its uses, prosaic architecture "displays** them. This all seems to me 
interesting, important, and, I think, sound. (I agree, however, that the pretty 
suggestion of a prose and poetry in biscuits (digestives and Bath Olivers) is 
“merely an analogy'*!) 

I have no space even to enumerate the topics of the greater part of the 
rest of the book. I may simply mention the discussions of beauty and greatness 
(depending on form and subject), the objectivity of beauty, and sonic topics 
of the last two shorter sections — on science and history, on the nature and 
value of truth, on morality (after Adam Smith), on psychological and on 
sub-liumcin values. Indeed, I find it difficult to criticize Professor Alexander 
without many reservations and qualifications, not because I do not often 
believe him to be profoundly wrong, mainly in matters I have not mentioned, 
but iH-cause his language is elusive, and he seems to unsay here what he says 
there. It may be the very felicity, even the occasional poetry, of his words, 
“living their own autonomous life," which dumbfininds me. Whatever the 
rccoson, 1 know that 1 do not know him as I could wish, and 1 ex]icct he could 
refute my criticisms by (jiioting antitheses to my theses. 

I find Profe.ssor Alexander’s now familiar nu'tajilu^r (is it more?} of the 
mixing of mind and matter interesting, particularly where he shows how in 
fine art the two factors an? fairly evenly balanced, whilst in science reality 
rather than mind, and in morals miml rather than material, is in control, 
but 1 doubt it it hel]'»s to call science or morality "an art, though not a 
fine art," and I Hunk the importance of the instincts of construction, curiosity, 
and so on, is exaggerated. 

Again, satisfaction may ])osscss value; value may ari-c tuit of satisfaction. 
Jkil is value satisfat'tion, and ran we siy that satisfaction is the only thing 
(in the realm of "higher \.ilues”) which > (tioI to sav is identical 

with) value? Iliero is valuable satisfai li(»n in finding tiuth, but '^urely truth, 
if it is a "value" at all, is nnt the “objettiNC satisf.u ti« >n of the impulse of 
curiosity . . . UTome c(u\* mpl\ti\<*" r ^p. i<) 4 ). 'I ruth is, in tlie words of a 
plira.se previous to this, "line knowhdge,’* and true knowledge or science is 
(or i.s something ljk<*) "a faithful repre>enl.itii ui of reality. . . Hut 1 am 
sdil, alter careful sliuly <»f coiillieting accuiint*', in th.e dark as to what Pro- 
i(js.soT- Alexander means bv truth, and bv tlie value of truth. Ilis \iew of 


guodiie.ss, "(hjudnes.s is the character which good comlucl p(».-isesscs of 
satisfying the social impulse, and being appro\ed” ip. I think I tlo 

understand better. I can only reply l<» it (for it involvi-s a wliole philo.^ophy) 
in the words of the second reni.uk of the caterpillar to Alice after her 


repetition of, "You are old. Pather William." 'Ihe problem beauty is 
much more complex. 1 agree in tlu* main with Professor .Mexaiidcr’s analysis, 
hut it seems to me ii<»t to go f,ir enough. He rightly rejects the view that 
beauty is the expre.ssion t;f "emotion." And he makes much of "subject' 
matter. ’ But I wish he had gone further and had an.dysed tia' gnniiuls of the 
artist s excitement ami enuition al^oiit his subject matter. I suspect lie might 
mve found beauty to lie an embodiment of many grades of values, some of 
I eiti objective and m)t subjeclivi - which would have led to a very dilierent 
On the other hand, if Professor Alexander coiiUl see Spinoza’s view 
® Kood (p. lo) reversed, he would not be liimself. and we should not ha\e 
'a this book, with its provoking charm, nor Profes.sor .Mexaiuier's general 
o.s()phy, which is an art, and .sometimes a fine one. 


I.iu m .\rn.vv n Ukip. 
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The Balfour Lectures on Realism, By A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, LL.D., 
D.C.L., F.B.A. (Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by G. F. 
Barbour, D.Phil.) (Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & 
Sons, Ltd., 1933. Pp. X 4- 258. Price 7s. 6d.) 


All who knew Professor Pringle-Pattison, and many glad now to know 
something of this most distinguished Scottish philosopher, will be grateful 
to Dr. Barbour for the painstaking and restrained Memoir which occupies 
nearly two-thirds of the present volume. The rapid rise of Andrew Seth to 
the premier chair of Logic and Metaphysics in Scotland is seen by the reader 
to have been predestined : no other fate could have befallen this pre-eminent 
student of Campbell Fraser. But it was a strange turn of destiny whicli — in 
middle life — made the grave scholar I-aird of a broad and beautiful domain 
in the Borders, and gave him the name by which he is known to our generation, 
but which baflled a public already familiar with several volumes written l)y 
Seth. The Memoir, it is sutlicient to say, adequately rellccts the dignity, 
generosity, and quiet good humour with which Pringle-Pattison lived and 
worked in his dual station. Concerning his development cis philosopher a 
paragraph may be permitted here. 

His early studies allied him with the then gathering school of Anglo- 
Ilcgelians. A reaction from the narrow associationist orthodoxy of the time 
was inevitable: but from the lirst he adhered to the extri ine right-wing of the 
new party, criticizing alike the pseudo-philosoi'hy of Ikiin, the subjectivism 
of the German neo-Kantians, and the materialism of the Hegelian Uft. His 
own deep-grained realism, inherited from generations of Scottish phil()sr)phy, 
moved him to welcome Hegel’s repudiation of tlu* mntmnicn on behalf of the 
intrinsic validity of knowledge. But he soon rejected- if he ever consciously 
adopted — Hegel’s mode of assuring this valiility by identifying knowing ami 
being, 'rhus in the first series of Balfour Ixctuies (.SVe///>// Philosophy, 18.S5), 
and steadily thereafter, he in.''i>led up(jn the necessity of a rt'alist episteinfilugy 
to the expositum of which tliis third series (now publisheil for the first tiuie 
in book form) is devoted. In the interinerliate r()urse {I /tf^elianisni ami 
Personality , 1887) he so sharply attacked the "Master” and brought into such 
high relief positions antithetic to Hegelianism-- notably his emphasis 11 
the integrity of persiais in re^peft of one an«>ther and the all-cnvclepmg 
.Absolute — that, in iiiy belief, he c<iuld never thereafter be deemed .in Heg« li.i-i. 
J)r. Barbour appears tf> suggest a coiisuleiable subsecjuent return upon earlar 
positions, and .a larger measure f»f substantial agreement wiih the sclieid. 
but — if I am not mistaken — he uiifler-estimates the cleavage Ik tween tin* f v) 


doctrines; and it is certain that Pringle-PattiMUi ne\i r abated his r.uon 
differences with Hegel. I he "qu.ililication” he (dfers in Tin Idea of God (19*7) 
of the notorious phrase, "impervious in a fashion of which the imiHuieli ability 
of matter is a faint analogue," is rather a ronc<‘ssi(m to further knowledge of 
the nature of matter than a diminution of his position with respect to finite 
persons. 'I'o this the well-known controv<-isy with Dr. Bfis.uKiuct (who repre- 
sents, 1 suggest, the most iijfjderate Hegelian pr)sition) bears witness, lo 
the end he insisted that, while personality is measurable by the kind and 
degree of il.*^ int<rcf»nne(:tions with (dher persons, these iiitei conned ions 


con.stitutc th:. conditions of a personal emtity and not its cancellation. 

He did, howev r, withdraw' his senni-deist view of the relation of 
jK:rsons and their .Maker; anfl from this extreme he t<‘mled farther towaid 
pure hninanentism than would apjMiar fully compatible with his own ethica y 

tianied pliilosopl y. He tlierefoie expressed hims(‘lf strongly against all notion^ 

01 the transcendence and creativity of God. These lectures, e.g., close with 1 
f h. r;K t< ristic phrase, " I here is no regum outside of (iod into whicii he cou 
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extrude his creatures, and cut it adrift from himself." But (it may be asked) 
does not this type of denial follow a lapse in Pringle-Pattison's ideal anthro- 
pomorphism toward conceptions more appropriate of spatio-material than 
of the personal entities by which he purports to account for the world ? This 
feature is, perhaps, an idiosyncrasy rather than an integral clement of his 
position. And — on the other side — those who hold that immanentism is 
inadequate, and that creaturely dependence is something real, must do so with 
full awareness of the a])ysmally mysterious character of the relation between 
the Creator and the creature, which, nevertheless, they feel compelled to 
|)Ostulate. 

In the four Lectures on localism Pringle-Pattison justifies the prepossession 
of contem|X)rary philosophers with epistemology, expressing the conviction 
that without clearness in this field "we can hardly expect to make satisfactory 
progress in philosophy" (p. 182). His chief contention is that once epistemology 
and metaphysics are clearly distingiiish(‘d it is manifest that in the former 
realism is alone tenal)Ie (or even statable). "Idealism," he observes, "exists 
only as a criticism of Kealisin. Whtm developed itself as a substantive theory, 
it leads to a view of existence whicli is a reductio ad absurdum of the doctrine 
in question. . . . Realism is left in possession of the held, and a critical or 
carefully guarded Realism is established as the cnily satisfactory, indeed the 
only sane, theory of Unowledge" (p. 192). Hegelianism he describes as an 
“hypothetical divine epistemology" masquerading as a "metaphysics of 
existence." "Put." he adds, "if Hegel swamps Riji-.temol()gy in Metaphysics, 
the Realism of Scottish ])hilosophy often errs in an (ippcisitc direction" (p. 181). 
The defect ol th<‘ srlio(jl of Rehl is that it takes the duality of knower and 
known for the basis of an irreconcilable metaphysical dualism. Such a "meta- 
physical <lualism would cleave the universe in two, leaving two absolutely 
non-communicating worlds. Put the posMbility of knowledge 'T.-ccomes, on 
the other hand, the sur<‘st guarantee of metaphysical monism — (d a unity 
wliich underlie^' all dillerences" (p. 23b). And fnrtlur, " Kpistemological 
invcstigatitai . . . nuj.st tacitly presupjM>se this melaphysical unity of the 
siihjecti\c and the objectiv«\ or, to put it more strictly, the harmony of the 
subjective function with the universe from which it springs" ip. 258^. On this 
vie\>, then, knowledge is seen to piesupp)>e a trausiibjeetivity which is the 
• asis <»[ an epistciuological dualism, but which points also (unless we are 
ri.ntrni with a total scepticism) to a inetaph\>ical monism. 

rr<d(ssor IVingh'-r.ittison, however, derives his metaphysical idealism 
not from this iinleterminate harmony between the knower and tliC known, 
hut from a wider "ide.d anthropoinor]>hism" which lies at the O'ot of alb- in 
the widest sen>e— ide.ilisl theories. His metaphysic is not ileveloped in these 
lectures wliich conclude with the opinion tjiuded above; but it is present in 
uiitlinc in the ]ireccding serie.s, ami its geiier.il tone may bo gathered from 
the observation (p. 193), "If we takt? awav from Idealism personality, and the 
ideals that belong to personality, it eeases to be Idealism. . . ." This observ.dion 
may throw a little light iqxm the somewhat obscure cimtro\ersy now cim- 
ducted in an American contemp»orary as to the nature of idealism. In view of 
the Confusion raised about this term it may well be time it wms di\»ppod, but 
tiat the type of phil»)snidiy it im]\'rf«'Clly designates is perennial uuinot for 
moment be doubted. Profe.ssor riiiigle-Pattison would In* the litst to 
^ugijest that tlieories of universal nature :o fomuh\l alford certainty fh'r he 
^mjou’d a full inoiusure td Scottish caution), but he eouhl ]n)int out that in 
^^isthey are at one with every alternative, and that on this level the doeision 
can only go with what prove.s most congenial in the long run to the generality 
'■'«>ll*vvaocl.a„<uritical minds. 
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In the closing pages of the Memoir Dr. Barbour prints a letter to Pringle- 
Pattison from F. H. Bradley. It records a surprising agreement with Jhe 
essentials of The Idea of Immortality (the Edinburgh Gifford Lectures, 1922), 
and contains the remark that, “The mood in which my book** (Appearance 
and Reality) “was conceived and executed was, in fact, to some extent a 
passing one. ... I cannot alter the book now, though 1 would not repeat all 
of it. And in particular I certainly would not say now that 'a future life must 
be taken as decidedly improbable.* ** 

We arc deeply imlebted to Dr. Barbour for what has evidently been a 
labour of love. 

E. Stedman. 


The Emergence of Novelty. By Lloyd Morgan, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. (London; 

Williams and Norgato. 1933. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Professor Llojd Morgan has written this volume in response to requests 
from those who have found difficulties in his already published views. He 
attempts by his A 13 C method to show that what is retpiired of him ainl 
that what he seeks to do is to give an exact but purely interpretative and in 
no way metaphysically explanatory account of what happens in tcMins of [hr 
notion of emergence. It is interesting to note the frank recognition of Hie 
need of the Aristotelian concejHion of potentiality and the attem])t to didine 
it in accordance with tin; retjuirements of modern empirical scieiu;e. 

The main subject of discussion, however, is the idea of nncrgtncc in mind. 
Professor Lloyd Morgan is anxious to maintain that there is such a thint; 
as emergence in mind. He speaks, of course, on the basis of a wide experience 
as a psychologist; and yet it is here where it is most difficult to follow him. I'or 
instance, following James Mill, he argues that “mental spiace" is emergent in 
mind. Value is an emergent in a relational field of whii h mind is a constituent, 
and thus w’ould seem to be supra-mental ; yet it is “j)()ssess« d by mind’* ami 
also characterizes the object <.)r objects which are the other constituents of 
the relational field. 

There are several reasijiis why one frels difficulty with this view. T here 
an obscurity in the term mind] the dillerence between Professcjr Lloyd 
Morgan and Professor .Alexander is largely due to a fli''agreenu*nt a> O) wh.-.t 
is mental and what is non-mental. Tliere is an obs^.uiity in the olirahO cuar- 
gence of mind] it seems at times to come perilously near signifying udiat mind 
apprehends or what is meant by tln^ wcjrd enuTgence in the phra.-e the enu)- 
gence of an idea in the mind, 'riu.'n* is a further difficulty, tf.- width the.si tw.* 
ob-scuritics no doubt conduce, c.xjiressed in the (jiie.stion whetluT emergtiuc 
in mind is in any way analogous tej emergence in the non-m(*ntal, ami whether 
therefore the term emergence is ambiguous. Molecules are supra-atoiuic; 
crystals are siqira-inoletailar; but woidd Professor Idoyd Morgan sjieak of 
emergence in atoms? (3n analogy, value would liave to be spoken of as/)05Sf.s5- 
mg mind. The difficulty arises from the possibility that mind, becaii.se of its 
nature, plays a role which makes it impos.sible to ctjiisider emergence in iiuiul 
and emerge me in the non-mental as being in any way analogous. 

These difficulties Pie uliimately al a phikLSophical nature, and therefore 
attciitif)n must bo n -directed to the A 13 C method, fhe inetlujd may servo 
to mark the clillcrence bcLw(;en pihilosopdiy and sri<*me; but Profi s.sor Lloyd 
Morgan intends it to elucidate what lie is going to do. lie cliiinis to follow 
scientific method. T»ie particular points lu wliich he refers, namely Activity, 
Directive Causality, etc., may give support to his method, even though his 
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theory does thereby become complicated through duplicate meanings of these 
terjns; but these philosophical concepts do not exhaust all the philosophical 
issues that arise. Because of the philosophical assumptions involved, which a 
scientist need not make. Professor Lloyd Morgan's theory cannot be admitted 
to be purely interpretative. It comes under the A category, and not merely 
under the B and C categories. 

B. M. Laxng. 


The Challenge of Humanism. By Louis J. A. Mercier. (New York and 
London; Oxford University Press; Humphrey Milford. 1933. 
Pp. vi -f- 288. Price los. 6d. net.) 


Those who are not directly acquainted with the philosophical work of 
professor Irving Babbitt and Professor Paul Elmer More in America and of 
Baron Seillidre in France will find in this volume a very interesting exposition 
of their views and of their affiliations with Plato, Aristotle, and the Scholastics, 
and with Christianity and the Neo-Scholastic revival. But there is another 
purpose behind this exposition. As expressed in the title, the book is intended 
to be a challenge of this type of philosophy, called by the author Humanism, 
to every other kind of philosophy, all these being labelled together as 
Naturalism. This sharp distinction of all philosophical thought into humanism 
and naturalism, if admitted, certainly presents a challenge; but it will seem 
to many to be an over-simplification that is harsh, arbitrary, unsympathetic, 
and provocative. Certain idealists may be left to speak for themselves. 

Humanism is a term that is coming to have various meanings. Students of 
literature have their "humanism,” which is to be understood in reference to 
the Renaissance and to which most who argue for liumanism philosophically 
claim to turn for their fundamental meaning. There is a "new humanism” 
in America which the present author opposes and criticizes. Professor J. S. 
Mackenzie, in his Lectures on Humanism (1907), regards pragmati.sm as 
.»ne of the special forms of hnmani'iin. F. C. S. Schiller, in his writings, regards 
pragmatism and humanism »is id( nlical. .Mr. Mercier opposes humanism in his 
eusc to pragniafism; but that the issue is not so clear-cut as this opposition 
might sugge.st appears from the author’s remark that all those who are not 
ir iT'ists might be ineIu<lod under humanism (p. 273). Yet the author makes 
it unite clear what humanism in his .sense stands for. It refuses to merge 
Clod, man, and nature, and hence is opposed to monism. It insists upon the 
jjossibility of discovering standanls raised above the realm cd change, being 
thus opposed to naturalistic relativity, though it recognizes that, since man 
jives in a changing world and is part of the process, these standards are 
flexible. It stre.sses the need of a principle of restraint in human nature, for, 


contrary to what naturalistic theories maintain, man's inijnilsos are dis- 
ordered, prone to excess, and incapable of attaining balance and righteousness 
instinctively, and he is therefore not naturally good. Naturalistic theories, 
by abandoning these principles, have been disastrous: they have led to a 
disintegration of individual character, have derhristianized Europe, are 
dccliristianizing America, and are making any religion whatever impossible. 
They arc accused of leading to the World War of 1914: though to the reader 
this causal r 61 c is not obvious, aiui the case of naturalism ought not to be 
prejudiced by assigning to it without careful analysis any such cau.sation. 

It may be admitted that v)ne of the most pressing problems of the day is 
lat of standards. It may be admitted that there is much in humanism, as 
expressed by the author, which is valuable. Whether, however, man is or is 
n«Murally good is a proposition difficult to deride, j^artly l^ocaiise c^f the 
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obscurity of the term natural and partly because it is not clear whether a 
de facto disorder in human nature must be accepted as ultimate or has causes 
of a natural kind. Where questions relevant to human life and conduct are 
being discussed, two vices of philosophical discussion require to be avoided 
— the barren method of assertion and counter-assertion and the device of 
having recourse to powers or faculties of a pretended higher kind. I'he really 
vital thing is not whether sucli powers or faculties do or do not exist, but 
what propositions or principles arc to bo formulated as true or sound for 
human guidance. It is neces.sary to put the test question, wliat specific dif- 
ference does it make for the individual in his life and conduct whether he 
accepts humanism or naturalism. How does the choice affect Jiis activities, 
the functions he is to perform, and the performance of them ? 

H. M. Laing. 


East and West hi Religion. By S. RAniiAKRisiLVAN. (London: George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd. 1933. Uricc 4s. 6d.). 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan has become a recognized and authoritative < xponent 
of Indian philosophy, and is often quoted a.s an example of the (piality of 
Eastern thought. It would be more correct, henvewr, to regard him as the 
example of the blending of Eastern and Western thought. In these essays, the 
New Testament, both actually and by implication, is more in eviileiice than 
the Veda. Radhakri.shnan is a Hindu, but no Hindu who had not bei n ileeply 
influenced by Christianity could have written >uch a book as tl)is. It consists 
of a couple of lectures, dclivertHl when on a visit to England, a couple of 
.sermons, both incidentally from Old Testament t(‘xts, aEo given in this 
country, and an address on Rabindranath 'lagore, delivered in C'alciitta. 
Despite the varied character of the <'ontents, tliere is a unity throughout, 
created by the spiritual, mystical, kindly, and toli-rant caitlook on life adopted 
by the author. Of controve rsy and .irgument, a> we Wisterners understand it, 
there is not a single trace, and yet in the Miblle>t way tlu; essays arc con- 
troversial. There is no deiiuin iation, no elialleiige, not even irony, and yet 
as certainly as if he had employed all tlu-se methotls, and one suspects inoio 
effectively, Radhakrishnan gets his jioints heune. For example, the Kuitro- 
versial European might desire to icunind the ICa.^t of .M)me of its nime :. lh‘ 
need not. Radhakrishnan antieijiates him. "We burnt widows, indulged in 
human sacrifices, enjoyed execution and torture, demanded hara-kiri; and w* 
accepted them all as part of the recfjgnizetl m heme iA things. \\ hen any liue 
conduct is in conformity with stjcial (qdnion, we feel we aif' exenijd fioia 
personal responsibility.” 'lhat is an acknowledgment and a confession, hui 
the next .sentence .simply adds: "'ro-day a State sacrifin . millions of its 
citizens wdth a clean conscience in the name of war." 1 here is not the sliglile>t 
attempt to point the moral, but it points itself. '1 he < oniroversialist would 
rejoin to the West that if the East burnt widows by ihv. thousand, the West 
makes them by the million, 'that is not Radhakiishnan’s way. He quietly 
anrl objectivedy sets out w'klow-burning and widow-making, without saying 
who did eithei, as fsxamides of the law lhat the social conscience abrogates 
the individual consticnce. .Similarly lie quote.s St. Raul's saying that if nuat 
make.s a brother to offend, he will eat no meat, and willu>ut saying so manages 
tc» bring to the reader’s mind a remembrance of the ollcaice we give to t le 
Hindu by our lusty beef-eating. He tells us tluit it is the duty of the stiong 
tc helj) the weak, .iiid adds, without a single word to em])hasizc tlic 
diction, that it is understood that backward nations should serve th<* strong*^ 
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powers. It is a very subtle and effective method of passive resistance to 
Western superiority. Tough indeed must be the skin into which these un- 
barbed shafts do not penetrate. Out of our own mouths we are judged, without 
a word of judgment being passed on us. Let us at least acknowledge the justice 
of the proceeding. 

E. S. Waterhouse. 


Christianity and Economics. By A. D. Lindsay, Master of Balliol. (London: 

Macmillan & Co. 1933. vii 177. Price 5s.) 

This little book is big with ideas, developed in five lectures, which were 
first delivered in 1930, and again in the U.S.A. in 1932. Dr. Lindsay’s philo- 
sophy is based upon the distinctively Christian principle that our belief in 
the Fatherhood of God carries with it the implication that we are all children 
of one father, that economics is a branch of ethics, and our theology should 
be the best e.xpressirjii of ethics. The business of the State is to provide a 
framework within which men shall have room themselves to lead the good 
life. Whether tlu^y do so or not deptmds uptm the e.xtent to which they are 
inthienced by ethical considerations, which, for most of ns, must have a 
religious basis, and involve active membership of a religious b(idy, with all 
the obligations wliicli that implies. 

Religion and ])olitics have sep.irate aims, but neither can operate effectively 
witliout tile active co-ojieration of individuals, drawing inspiration from either 
si(U*, moral t)bligalions being inculcated by the one, “rights” and. to a less 
extent, duties i)eing proclaimed by the other, though it is clear that every 
“right” enjoyed by one man entails the discharge of duties by others if it is 
tf) be enjoyed. 

'rhiTi? is no situation in lift' which has no moral bearing, but it doe.s not 
follow that e< (*mjmic relations sliould be transformed into ethical relations, 
blit rallu r that they shouhl be informed by ethical principles operated by 
null of their own fre»‘ will in true freedom and not under compulsive laws, 
l ilt* failure of the jiresent ecunoinic. system under which we live is a moral 
f.iil'.re. I'.roiuinik relations are impersonal, but if they are to endure, the men 
iiv.l w-'fiieii who li.ive eiilerejl oil them must be in a moral relationship to 
f.i h <)ther. I h.it is too seltlnm the t ase at present, and when the econtiinic 
uiicr-^cdes the moral a^pi . t there is danger. I'xchange rather than the simple 
]ii')ces«,t.s t)f ]uiHluclion dnniinates tmr civih/aliuii, which is so complicated 
iliiit it elutles t»;ir grasp aiul tlrives men either tt> accept it complacently or 
io tlesire its destruction without, in either case, full understanding of the 
system or its impli« .ition^. 

“Where your treasure is,” said our Li»rd. “there will your lieart be also.” 
A scile of values based <in the standard of others, on the ground that “a thing 
is worth what it will fetch,” is not a true scale; it has no greater validity 
Ilian the assumjition that the decision of the Permanent Cvmrt of International 
Justiiuv -by eight votes to seven — has any greater claim to acceptance than 
temporary ex]H*dioncy. 

Br. Lindsay sets forth (p. 83), in language which I personally accept a^s 
flue and adecpuite, the distaste and antagonism felt by many to a system 
'^'liicii makes great numbers of men in l.irge-scale industry feel that they 
Imvo h)st status or personal dignity Ixuause tliey have no share in responsi- 
nlity, and are, whether einpUiyed or unemployed, mere automata whose 
)0(hes “tlie State” has undertaken to keep alive, but whoso ixTsonalities ;ire 
uo ono’s ('one<Tn. 

^^7 
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No Government, he says, has ever been successful which did not involve 
loyalty and personal respect, real mutual relations between men. Economic 
relations are not enough. So far as Communism, Capitalism, and State 
Socialism depend upon the intensification of economic relations they will fail. 
So far as politics and religion appeal to the loyalty of men to leaders who 
expound ideas which are w'orthy, in their eyes, of loyalty, they will continue 
to appeal, and rightly so, to active minds. Our sentiments arc as real as any 
facts set forth in a Blue Book or a Balance Sheet. 

Dr. Lindsay describes “wage-slavery** as a cant term, but emphasizes tlu? 
underlying truth that so far as men are treated as instruments, and their 
personality disregarded, they arc slaves, and so far as they lack security of 
employment, and therefore of a full life, they are worse than slaves. He. 
refuses to condemn competition; it is not inconsistent with co-operation, and 
he holds that to eliminate competition would entail other evils. He deals firmly 
with those who object to profit. *‘Thc distinction between production for use 
and production for profit is only between production for a kncjwn and an 
anticipated demand" — the latter a genuine and essential social service (p. 93). 
Inequality in function and of fortune is inevitable, but produced in excess 
it causes divisions and misunder.standing which are certainly evil if only 
because they divide us who are of one family into two nations, as Disraeli 
noted eighty-eight years ago in Sybil. “To be friends with peof)le," says 
Aristotle, “you have to live with them.*’ .\lmost every town-jdaniiing scheiuo 
is devoted to making it impossible for ^•mployer and empkiyed to do so. 

The author combats the determini.stic view of economic s, as an admission 
of human failure and a denial c»f our Christianity, which cannot a<'(|uiesi.«‘ 
in the view that man is irredeemable any more* than that ri»ad accidents are 
inevitable, that the birth of children is indc-pendent of human volition, and 
that the doctrine of evolution knows nothing of symbiosis and conmu nsalisni. 

A democratic society is one in which each cares for all. The measure of the 
success of the religious bodies in Jingland is the degree cT l)rothtTliness and 
lively care for the common good which informs our lives. The rneasun? of 
IBol.shevik ruthlcssncss is the measure of the failure <»f the ( hiislian t'hunli 
in Russia. Mechanization, technical skill, and administration can never makt 
life, they can only magnify and sustain it, whether they are managed by th«- 
State or as a public utility or for profit. Inspiration must come fnuii above - 
from the urge which can inspire men to give to others s\illingly of their lust. 

Upon one point only would the present reviewer be disposed diller from 
Dr. Lindsay, viz. bis estimate of IIhj ('f)-«jjHTalive M»;vemen1 (p. IJ3). So f;n 
as it is locally managed it is, •)r may be, all he says. So far it 1 eiUr.iIi/e d, 
and managefl by men at a dislamc aiul out fd tomb with the sjiarchokicJS 
it is neither better nor worse than other chain stores, whilst the eirijihasis on 
prehts rather than (ui (piality and the widespread avoidance some lines 
retail coal supplies) has weakeiierl the moial jirestige that the move*iuenl 
once enjoyed, liut this is a small point in a great book. 

“Thej Ivnglish Nation sit enchanted," wrote (!arlylc a hundred years ago, 
"the poor enchanted S(j that they cannot work, the rich «‘nrhanted so that 
they cannot enjoy.*’ Dr. fJndsay comrs near to ('arlyl(‘’s view in his .ipf»li‘a" 
tion of ethics to p'-)itics and in his gr*n<*ral analysis of t/u* position fo-day- 
“Leave the high pu.jiit and the safe doister," wrote ('arlyle. “Down into the 
market place and see wiiat is tr» be done." Politics would be eurichc<l by 
Dr. Lindsay’s presence in Parliament: he has done the next bc.st thing and 
SCO*- his son thtri.. 

A. T. WirsoN. 
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The Will to Fuller Life. By J. H. Badley, Headmaster of Bedales School. 

(London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1933. Pp* 282. Price los. 6d.) 

Plato held that there could be no health in States till rulers were philoso- 
phers. But before there can be philosopher rulers there must be a body of 
citizens out of which they can come and by which, when they have come, 
their mandates can be recognized as the demands of what is best in itself. 
Before that, again, we must have a race of teachers who are also philosophers. 
This book, coming from one of our most distinguished schoolmasters, lends 
substance to the hope that this dream is already beginning to be realized. 

It is a study of man’s life as in its essence a striving towards the values which 
in the depths of his being he knows to be the highest, and of the conditions 
that are necessary to secure tlie success of such a striving. What gives it 
especial value is that, as the author tells us, it is based on his own experience 
as a teacher, and is the direct outcome of discussions which he has conducted 
with his higher classes. It falls into three parts. The first is occupied 
with a general statement of the nature of values as such, and of those 
which arc called spiritual in the sense of being apprehensible only by a being 
who can raise himself above himself to the vision of forms of good which 
transcend the neetls of mere existence or are merely instrumental to some 
further good. The second is occupied with a detailed treatment of the three 
main forms of spiritual good, the familiar trinity of truth, beauty, and good- 
ness. The third part consist.s of a short .sectkui on "Looking Forward," in 
which the j)ro.scnt state of civilization and the dangers which threaten it arc 
submitted to analysis, and the way to something better shown to depend 
on the union of a faith (in its essence religious), that these values are not 
merely relative to luiman needs but have c)l)jective reality, inasmuch as they 
are that which gives the universe its meaning, with the knowledge of the con- 
ditions under which we can b« st coiuiihute to actiiali/ing them in the life 
al>out us. The treatnunt, however, is subject to two admitted limitatitms. 
rhoiigh de.iliiig with philc*v,«)ph\e s\ibjei.ts, the author di^owns any attempt 
to put forward philosophic olutions of tlu* dee|K‘r que.stions raised by them; 
.uul witli regard to the mo',! imiH>rlaTU of them, the nature and place of 
o'ligious exj)crieiu c, this is "i«>ft fiw separate treatment" (p. o n .) — as we hope 

* i a future volume. Headers of Philosophy may think that these are serious 

• umtatk'us in a book of tliis kind pind I cannot help thinking tliat they are 
ri.iilil), and that tlu’v h a\e »)ne witli a certain sense of not getting to the root 
o! the matter, c.i;. wh.eii in the treatment of pleasure this is described as "the 
fundamental element of value" |p. 33) (how', wo might ask, could this apply 
to truth?), or again when lui'ial \alue is tlistinguished from others by tlie 
apprehension of what Muglit t<» bt* (p. 1S7), regardless of the view (which may 
he right or wrong, but is supjnu ted by great autln>rities) that it is intrinsic 
to all value to come to us with the sense td .something that ought to be; or 
finally, with regard to the main point, which I undersianvl the writer to 
hold to — the objectivity of the gnat values, — how is this consistent with the 
declaration that "the real nature of the univer.se may have little relation to 
either our logic or our feeling".^ (p. ii.?). But it would be a mistake to allow 
any such discontent to blind the reader to the great value the writer has 
managed to import into what he nuHlestly calls "a cursory discussion" vd 
his subject. '1 lie bo(»k is written with an ease and grace of stylo that would put 
many specialists in philosophy to shame. It is full id penetrating analyses, 
suggestive observation, and forceful statement of truths that are far liable 
hi he overloiiked. rarticiilarly fre>h si-ems to me the treatment of Moral CkhxI. 
'vliieh cx:cupie.s Chapters \'lil and IX. ICthics has ttH> long Ix'en waiting for 

Hi) 
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just the sort of treatment we have of it here as merely one department of the 
wider science of Axiology. If in this excellent section one thing deserves a 
mark of special excellence it is, I think, the fine treatment of love, defined, in 
contrast to justice or giving all their due, as giving to each **all that we can," 
and as a ''radiant goodness" that is at once "the Creator and the revealer of 
values," belonging to "a region in which the sense of claim gives place to the 
free outpouring of life for its own sake." If, as I hope, I am right in inter- 
preting the note already referred to as meaning that Mr. IJadley intends to 
follow this book up with a fuller discussion of the nature of religion and the 
Reality which is its object, there are others besides his colleagues in the 
teaching profession to whom it will be welcome. 

J. H. Muirhead. 


Indian Psychology: Perception. By Jadunath Sinha, l^ofc.ssor of Philosophy, 
Meerut College. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 1934. 
Pp. xvi -b 384. Price 15s.) 

This work, apparently, though not explicitly, the firstborn of more to 
follow, is to be welcomed as an attempt to parallel what others, German, 
Italian, and English, have tried to do for Eun^pi^an Psychology. The European 
writers have confined themselves to an historical survey of Western psychoh )gy 
from the date of the breakaway of their .subject from phik>sophy in general. 
7'hey have left the centuries of non-specialization in psychology to histories 
of philosophy. Their works arc in consequence rather "cuttings" (in garden 
pcirlance) than trees. lYofessor Sinha has sought to give us a "tree." lie is 
fully aware of the fact that never in India has there been our inodeui 
specialization in philosophy. He insists that the "Mindu mind is essentially 
synthetic . . . never destroys the organic unity t)f a subjec t." Heme, as a 
loyal son, he has seen in his task "an exposition and interpretati(*n of the 
fundamental problems of perception in their logical development." lie takes 
various a.spccts of perception — physical basis, objects and conditions, lec ng- 
nition, space, time, and movement, the universal, the .self, ah- and sn])er- 
normal perceptirui, etc., and sets one .school of th< night in each .s( cti(in nvi • 
against others. 

Such a \'ergil may make the man he leads a little dizzy: 

Ma in pcrcht venirvi? o chi 7 enneede? 
lo non Eneo: io non Paoh sonn . . . 

but the result certainly is that ho gets more of a ]>urview than if he fnlluV' 
alfjng one path, as 1 had perforce to do twenty years ago in my little Buddhist 
psychoU)gy. 

but the .synthetic purview may be attained at too heavy a cost. ^JaUiely, 
the h(j(tU is not, the author avows, "an liistf/rical survey of Ok- subject." Jhi'^ 
compels him to fix on this or that .school of thought at ;i (.ertain date in a 
certain region and call that by the general name of the school, Bud«lhist or 
other, liut it is fairly obvious that every school — none more than the 
Biiddlii.st — ha.< its history of ( hanging values. By what right, tlum. is any 
one .stage to (ount inclu.avely as "Buddhism".^ Or as any other .scho(»l? It is 
the weakness of yf.iir melaphy.sician pure, .and simple that he often fails to 
allow’ Time-value for the gnawing organi.sni of the collective mind, or, holtei 
said, for the changing values in teachers of different jHrriods. Indian \vrit»‘is, 
hi'' A'lilhetif, arc pe culiarly liable to this myopia, and tend to write o 
"systems" as so many ready-made Ik^xcs of puzzles, each c(implcted at a 
gi^(m date. 

2.;o 
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In the next place, when the author claims a metaphysical basis for Indian 
psychology, and leans upon metaphysic in the perception of the self, he 
adds that this psychology is also “based on introspection.'* But if so, is there 
really any need for metaphysic? Among the data of introspection there is 
surely nothing more introspectively immediate and inexpugnable than this; 
that in any awareness of a percept we say: “/ see it!’* "J hear it!** etc. I per- 
ceive it. And that however near some tongues may seem to bring us to just 
"see it’’ (tarn passdmi, hoc video), the man-who-sces is never absent from 
introspection. For me it will be a happy day for philosophy when this Privy- 
Coiincil-Chamlier of “metaphysic’* gets banished once for all from our mental 
apartments. 

Lastly, a word on Supernormal Perception, where the author rightly places 
the rapt musing known in Buddhism as Jhana. It is as yet unfortunately 
characteristic of Indian writers to lx* uncareful of what anyone they quote 
has been publishing up to date. A WTitcr who is gur)d enough to speak of my 
little work of twenty years ago as “monumental’’ — (I feel rather like an 
urn)! — should have taken the trouble to find out what this author has been 
saying in more recent years, 'fhe theory I have been for five years putting 
forward about the object of Jhana he ignores. It is true everybody else has 
so far ignored it. So I must say it over again. But not here. Here I do but 
repeat, it is based on passages in the earliest Buddhist scriptures as yet 
ignored (in a double sense) by writers on Buddhism. Professoi Sinha may 
.say: Well, y«)iir theory is not in Buddhist Yogachara literature. 1 reply; So 
much the worse for that -and for you, sir. Yfui aie displaying, as Buddhism, 
a puzzle-box composed of my little immature bonk and that far, far later 
literature, an<l you hold this ill-as.sr)rtcd pair up and say: Hen^ is Buddhist 
psychology! Now th(‘re is plenty of interesting, if very crude, immature 
psychology in the older l.)ooks, the Pitakas. but the monumental manual 
hasn't got it all in. There is psychology of a sort in Yogachara literature, but 
it had lost the e.irly Buddhist standpoints. Here is the price you pay for refusing 
to make vour survey hisbiiical. 

('. F. Knvs Davids. 


rhe Ae sthetics of William llazlitt. .! Study of the PJ.ilosophical Basis of I[is 
('ritinsm. By F. Sc hnmdkk. (Philadelphia: rniversity of Pennsylvania 
Pre.ss. London: Oxford rniversity Pre.ss; liumplircy Milford. 1933- 
Pp. vii -i 200. Piiie S.s. <hI.) 

Mi.s.s Schneider writ<‘^ of lla/litt the thinker, as distinct from the artist, 
the* critic, or the e.sv..iyisi, and her work falls into three main divisions. The 
first deals with his general phih'sophical outU-ok; the second with his theory- 
of .art, and in particular of the painter’s art; and the last with his theoretical 
explanation of literature. j»oetiy. *ind literary criticism. 

Who remembers now .dn /:'.s<av ew the J^finciples of Ifuman Action, pub- 
lished by a young artist philosopher of twenty *seven. or the Ptospectus of a 
Bistory of Bnglish Philosophy, launcheil by the s;iine dauntless fellow after his 
first hook had issued still-born from the press? Almost no one. It is the iiiiuiue 
H.nd admirable distinct i«)U of Mis.s Schneider tt> have unearthed the obscure 
roots of tlie Hazlittiaii philosophy, and to have introdiiceil its author to the 
world not, like his other devotees — \V. 1*. Kerr, 11. \V. Harrod. (.leoi ge Saints- 
i^ury, Nichol Smith, or, most re^'ent of all. \ irginia Woolf — as a literan* 
connoisseur, a familiar es.sayisl, or a forceful jKT.sonality, but as a thinker 
pure and simple. 

Versatility at last has received its due of justice. .\nvl let no man dismiss 
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Hazlitt the philosopher as a mere plagiarist of his friend Coleridge; some 
ideas, no doubt, were transmitted in the fire of conversation, but the kernel 
of his philosophy was already ripe before the two had met, and the viewpoint 
expressed in it is fundamentally Hazlitt's own. Miss Schneider does well to 
explode a legend that deceived even Saintsbury. 

There is something essentially commonscnsical and English, something 
solid and superbly unimaginative, about the philosophy of Hazlitt. He regards 
religion with the respectful but critical eye of the agnostic, and the rhapsodical 
theism of Coleridge strikes no chord in his soul; he clips the wings on which 
philosophy rises towards the infinite and the eternal, and confines its flight to 
the near-by regions of epistemology, psychology, ethics, and aesthetics. 

Miss Schneider calls him a “realist**; and this much-abused term is justified 
if she simply means that his criticism of eighteenth-century rationjilism 
forestalls in many respects the views of modern scientific philosophy. He 
refused to believe that the mind is a tabula rasa or a mosaic of mental atoms, 
and notes with finesse the activity of memory and volition in ordinary 
perception. Steeped in Koiisseau — he h«id shed hot tears over Julie, Ihroiigb 
the “Confessions** which he loved lK\st of all— he asserts l)oldly that man 
is not a purely or even a primarily rational animal, and that “feeling” is an 
indispensable feature of human pers«)nality. He also champituis “natural dis- 
interestedness” as against all those, including Hobbs, who were jn-rsuaded of 
the unswerving selfishness of the motives of man. 

Miss Schneider rightly atiirms that these are the two notions in his general 
philosophy that bear most directly on his aesthetics. Hut what a pity she fails 
to follow up the scent! It would have l)ecn so easy to show that symj)athf;tir 
feeling was the very foundation of I la/litt’s unerring taste in literature, poetry, 
and painting. 

His theory of art is cloaked in the traditional formula, hallowed by a 
lineage reaching back to Aristrrtle an<l Horace, that art docs and should 
“imitate nature.” Hut he rescues it from tcuifusion with anything inartistic 
as exact reproduction by the original and profound meaning he givers to 
‘‘nature”; fur this concept is erpriYalent to reality, and includes that wiiicli 
dwells within as w'ell as without th(^ mind of man, so that "the more ethereal 
evanesce nt, more refined and sublime jnirt nf art is the s«‘r*ing nature throiieh 
the medium of sentiment ami passion.” Such is the gist of Ha/litt’s wholi- 
attitude towards the arts. 

One wcjulfl like to mention, besides, his intcTcsting views on genius, on 
imagination, on taste and its stamlanls, on coimtly jiid tragedy: but span: 
forbids. 'J he authciress is to be ccmgratulated on a inonur-.a nt of thorongl:. 
accurate scholarship, an (rriginal contribution to ruir knowledge of Ha/litt 
that no lover of the great essayist ran afford to overlook. Hul, suggestive as 
his philosophical ideas unrloubterily are, w<- cannot subscribe to her mcw 
that they represent tlie last w(inl on aesthetics. We wcjiild advise her to pursue 
the movement of aesthetic speculation from Hazlitt's decease to the present 
day, paying special attention to Germany. 

ller bor)k concludes with two valuable bibliographies; the. first, a list (’f 
Hazlitt’s reading, will go far to di.spel the illusion that he was an igm^rannis, 
while exposing I is unf(»rtiinate deficiency in German and Greek; the second 
is an admirable arcf nnl of his own works and of the genei.al interest taken 
in him by the hieiary w(ald. lint why does she not include the charming all- 
round Si lcctiorv; from Hazlitt, produced in ifj30 by the Nonesuch Press, ami 
furiJsheii with a vrar eful introduf lion by (ieoffrey Keynes? And why is not 
the tiih of her work the “Philosophy” rather than the ‘'Aesth(dics" of 
Hazlitt? Listcavkl. 
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The Headquarters of Reality. A Challenge to Western Thought. By Edmond 
Holmks. (London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. 1933. Pp. x + 207. Price 5s.) 

In this truly pioneer work, short though it be, the author has placed 
English reading philosophers under no small debt to him. Till to-day our 
jiurview of philosophy either has ignored the I^astem philosophers, or has 
mentioned them only to apologize with Ueberweg: “philosophy could not 
originate among 'the Orientals,’ who were . . . content .simply to retain culture 
in a spirit of passive resignation,” and, with Burnet: “they had no philo.sophy 
to be borrowed from.” It was, 1 believe, Paul Dcussen who, in his Allgemeine 
Geschichte dcr Philosophie (1906-8), without protest and just as truth which 
had become evident, opened up for our century a new perspective, and led 
off by giving us an Indo-Germanic philosophy, where dtman of India greets 
amo KaO' avror of Plato, and in which, as an act, so to speak, of historical 
revenge, it is We.stern philosophy which, to be colloquial, doesn’t get a look 
in. l)cu.s.scn is on our library .shelves; Edmond Holmes, readjusting the 
balance in treatment, writes ffir Jilvcryman’s leisure hour a brief, lucid, most 
readable examination of the (ireek concept of Reality, the mystic's concept 
of it, aiul the concept of it gathered by quotations from the Immanence 
thcorv" cif the Indian l.’pani.shads. If this book gets read as it deserves, our 
cultural cuiricula will cenne to be rearranged. Till this is done, the philosophical 
vista of Briti.sh youth will get but half-way between West and Ka.st, halting 
at T.evantine prjrt.s t(^ greet 'I'halos and his brethren, as it still does. 

'I he author’s ‘challenge’ ctmsi^ts in an arraignment of the Cireek spirit (as 
tvpitied in Aristotle) for a ‘word-bound .sense-bound’ contentment with the 
world of .sen.se porception as the ultimately real, and with a regulation of 
man’s thought within this world by a triune law of logic, which “is effective 
ju.st when there is no work for it to do.” '1 hat is, when we arc socking reality 
outside the normal visible wtuld, when we have t() deal with words as alive 
;ind growing in meaning, when we have to be creative in charting ])erceptions 
vet uncharted, we find that ‘identity’ is a shifting tpiantity, that ‘contra- 
tliclion’ cannot di al with opposites, that the 'excluded middle’ only serves for 
a world of wtjrd-bound thiugs. Such, too, is .syllogism. 

My Greek lore is ni.sty. yet 1 do not n‘ailily admit that .Aristotle ever 
'Ought more than to guard in thinkin.r (not reality) with his 

jnalytic.s.’ Nor wa-s iiu^re than a similar regulatkui .sought, surely, by 
1 . S. .Mill in his guarding Induclive thought. Hut both are concerned with 
wrighmg and valuing what is km>wn, what has come to be known. And our 
■ luthor is, with deeper vision, more ciuuernt<l with reality, as something we 
;ire in process of coming to know and c<»ming to be. and as such, is subjective 
rather than objective. He is more interested in intuition than in intellection. 
(1 mis.s Bergson in his pages, and would fain see the effect of that genius on 
his thought.) He is feeling in intuition after a range, stunted in nn^st of us. 
of other-.sense perception. .\nd he linds it nece.ss.iiv to substitute it. wliere 
intellectual apperception is too sltnv, as c.g. in the mental adjustments made 
hy a batsman facing tin' swift bowler, or .1 pede.strian cro.ssing a busy thorough- 
fare. 1 venture to think he may heie bo confusing the nature of the two 
•activities. In the flash of intuition, man is creating. He reacts, it is true, to 
a given conjuncture. But he does not cn ate by way of fusing adjii.stmcnts 

y> ^ . . . with .such swiftness, that tln'\ are as like an act of sen.se as are 
the inferent sensations. '1 l.e act is tV.e man's hat ; the subsequent ulentihcativut 

X, y, z . . . is the cxpi'.siloi y aci of intellection, is a purely reflective operation, 
ami can only lie theoietically supposed to have been the mental work pie- 
ceding the act itself. 

^hc intuition itself is perhaps the luaxest we can get to the unseen, not 
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yet understood, process which is Reality. And that is 'the man as becoming.* 
Both East and West have tended to see in reality too much what ‘is’ in the 
sense of ‘stands still for you to look at it’ ; too much, to use Bergson’s phrase, 
as ‘perches,’ too little as the flying. (He said ‘flights’; I prefer ‘flying.’) 
Reality is a journeying towards the Real, and the journey will take us all 
our time, and not these few years only. The Upanishads show us Indian 
culture iis feeling after this, but they dropped the <iucst, and contracted in 
Yoga. Plato, as representative of the opposite side of Greek thought, felt after 
it; Gotama called the Buddha felt after it; Hegel, Bergson, Holmes . . . they 
will the way in the Real (sa/ya), that is, in becoming in a More wherein ‘the 
face is set towards* a Most. 

C'. A. F. Rhys Daviixs. 


The Psychology of Effective Speaking. By T. H. Pkar. (I^ndon: Kogan Paul, 
Trench, Trtibner & Co. 1933. Pp- 4 - -32. Price 6s. net.) 

That the problems which Professor Pear raises and discusses in this book 
are of the very highest importance must be apparent to every psychologist 
who, in spite of his studies, has managed to retain an interest in actual human 
activities. As Pear is never tired of saying, broaclrasting and the “talkies” 
have made the influence of the voice and of s])eaking much more ol)vi(ais 
and perhaps much greater than ever before in human history. Yet if, having 
read the book, wc ask, “What is Effective Speaking?” it is still nf)t (piite easy 
to find the answer. 

At the beginning of his argument, on p. 21, Pear refers to a classification 
of the functions of speech once made by Professor Grace de f/iguna, “Speaking 
conveys emotion, it issues ('onimands, and it c ommuiiiLates n(‘\vs concerning 
which no immediate action need be taken.” It is jierhaps fair to assume that 
he regards this classification as satisfactory, for he returns to it with appre- 
ciation in several other places as well. But so vagju' a classificatirm «)bsi \ir('s 
a lot of important points, lanotion may be conveyed, as, one perh.ips believes, 
by Adolf Hitler, or aroused, as by an actor who nunains perfectly cool i i 
face of a raging auflieiice. Conimantls may be erjually effective though tluy 
come by wiiy of delicate hints, by barking insistence, or by convenlionally 
accepted phrases, 'the eye-witness of an important event may rommiinic dc 
new's, and so, in the s(?nsc in which the word has to be ii.sod nere, may th*' 
light and cheerful conversationalist. These ditferent rases demand a ditliMi'iit 
techni(pi<‘, and in any fme of them tlie effectiveness of llu* s])ee»:h has it.s o\\:i 
peculiar basis and conditujns. 

f)r fake again the two chapters luvided The Criteria of Effective Speaking 
and Gtdting it Across. The. first makes the following list rif Oitcria and adds 
comments: Clear Speaking; In teres ted ness and T)i.siiiten*stednesF; Suitable 
Pace; Naturalness; Avoidance; of Marked “Dialect,” (ieographical or Social: 
Sincerity; Intimacy. It is an excellent list and :ts long as need be: but the 
comincuit'^ are very scraj)py and anecdotal, and although I liave tried hard, 
by reading them setr-ral times over, I cannot clearly underst.'ind what Pro- 
fe.ssor Pear c'>nsiders to Ije the psychological bases of, for example, natural- 
ness, sinreritv, ind intim;»cy, or how they produce tlieir eflects. The chapter 
on Get^^ing it Acro.ss is constructed on the .same plan, but here Profes-sur I*ear 
merely takvjs chapter hearlings from a Ixjok by Profcs.sor Overstreet and 
coinmerits on them, it may sound imgrru kjus, but I cannot help thinking here, 
as :il. sev fral other points in the lKX)k, that if only Pear had dropped some 
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rather indifferent pilots and gone out upon his voyage of discovery himself, 
he would have found landmarks more permanent and important. 

At least half the book and the great majority of its thronging illustrations 
are about broadcasting and talking films. It is an extraordinary thing that a 
remote voice, often maintaining a long monologue and issuing from an electrical 
instrument, should yet be able to convey an impression of unobjectionable 
friendliness. I'he technique seems to lie somewhere between that of the "old 
fashioned’* public speech — as it is rapidly ccjrning to be called — and the 
intimacy of face to face conversation. Doe.s the adf)ption of a friendly voice, 
or the recognition of the friendliness of a voice, when both speaker and hearers 
arc outside the range of vision and belong to different social groups, .set up a 
reciprocally friendly attitiale ? 'I bis might be a subject for experiment, but if it 
does, the international character of broadcasting may have some very far- 
rcacliing .social effects. It may, for example, do more for the establishment of 
peace in the world than the most elaborately guarded official organizations. 
Pear hints at this kind of problem many times; I cannot help wishing that he 
liad discussed the matter more thoroughly. 

'I he parts of the book that do not deal with broadcasting seem to me to 
he less satisfactory. Some of the topics discussed are ICff(?ctive Speaking in 
Schools, Debates and Discussions, lA*cture^ and Lecturing, and Humour in 
I'lihlic SjK'aking. A good many of the arguments seem to assume that every- 
hodv, or nearly everybody, ought to he trained for some kind of formal 
public speaking. The conversatujn, as a form of eiieetive speaking, gets little 
cj)nsideratifm, though it is far the commonest and certainly luit the least 
iniportant form. I'rofessor r«*ar does not mmh like debates, mainly because 
ho thinks they overstress tlialectie. and, among other things, lead to a terrible 
waste of time on public committees. It would be interi*sting to km)w whether 
(iel).iters do actually waste more time on (ommittec than other folks. I 
ili.iibt it, and the view that tliey do seems to demand a kind of transfer of 
training upon whi» h doubt is rigidly cast in other parts of this book. 

I'nivcTsity lecturers are i-.ost drastically treated. No doul>T many are chosen 
for reasons whkh have nothing to do with effective speaking, bui my impres- 
sion is that the bulk of leaelters in a ITiiversity shalo- down tc> a style and an 
that meet tlie needs of their ca.se. On both sides of this perennial 
' « iitn!\ersy more faets are needed, but in the meantime the serioiKs suggestion 
tliat young University teaehers should be handeil over to University Kducation 
Departments to be trained to lecture seems little short of fanta.stic. 

I he chapter on Humour is full of gcKNl fun. Hununir is regarded as a very 
good thing in ])ublic .sj>eaking within limits. Hut the limits are not very clearly 
stated. 

I seem to have grumbled my way thn^ugh this review. This may be partly 
because Pnffessor Pear, in a i hapter S]vdv<'n and Written Style, remarks. 
«'il)parcntly with *lisap]T'>vai. that “Hritish psycheffogists are not criticizing 
ench other.” I think this book is like a glass of sherry or a tasty savoury 
bcfv)re a nu al, or like a brilliant curtain-rai's'r behue a .'^erious play. It is full 
of notes of intcn()gatioii without the an.swers. It skiits problem after problem 
•nul then runs t«> a n<‘\v one. I liope lots of |vople will lead the book, and more 
than anything el.se I hope that Professor Pear will return to this topic on 
"bicli his own magnificent gifts as a s|i<MkfT makt' him tvculiarly fitted to 
"rite, and then tliat lu‘ will liiul the definitive answers to many tff the very 
vital questions which here he sets before us. 

C. Hartlett. 
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Religion and Communism. By Julius F. Hecker, Ph.D. (London: Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd. 1933. Pp. xii 4- 303. Price 8s. 6d. net.) 

In this volume the writer gives on the whole an adequate and interesting 
and, as far as my knowledge justifies a judgment, an accurate account of the 
relation of Communism in Russia to Religion. In the first chapter he states 
the problem : a brief historical survey leads him to the conclusion that Com- 
munism is opposed to religion as such, not only to the abuses of a reactionary 
religion, but even more to "any of its modernized and philosophically improved 
forms" (p. 11). In the following three chapters he de.scribes the religion of the 
people, the relation of Church and State, and Nonconformity in Ru.ssia. It 
is an appalling picture of superstition, corruption, and oppression which he 
paints. Orthodoxy was so close an ally, and so servile an agent of autocracy, 
that revolt against the latter led inevitably to the rejection of the former. 
The fifth chapter deals with the beginnings of the anti-religious tradition. Hero 
the author deals more fully than seems to mo neces.sary for his immediati- 
purpose with the Foreign Sources of Russian Atheism, as he is covering already 
well-known ground. In Chapter VI he passes to deal with the first encounters 
of Religion and the Revolutionary Movenumt. Not all the intellectuals who 
were forced to abandon the teaching of the ( 4 iurch surrerulered religion alto- 
gether; the .seventh chapter deals with the "God -wrestlers" and "God* seekers" 
among the Tntellectiialists. The movement of the Sro-Christians, the opponents 
of Communism arc .sympathetically <le.scribcd; but their failure to stem the 
tide is marked. A brief but clear account is given in tlu; eighth chapter of 
Tolstoy’s Religious Anarchism. 

With the ninth chapter wc pass to the present conflict, riie ('ommuni^t 
Theory of Religion is described. Its antecedents are stateil in one sentence: 
"German Hegelian philosophy merged with the Freiicli materialism through 
the inlluent e of Feuerbach, who interpreted rtdigion anth.ropologii ally and 
prepared the ground for the Marxian <levelopnient of Dialer tical Materi.disiu," 
in which Marx gave to religion "a soc ial-e* mioinic interpretation t haract(*ii/ing 
it as ‘the opiate of the perjple' " (p. 174). Not only was there thus a theoretical 
opposition between (.’omnuinisin and Ridigion, but, as Chapter X show* 
the Ru'oian (diurch identified itstdf with the «»hl order r»f Czaii'rn, aii»l 
challenged the new order of Communism. Inevitable was tlie coniliet of tin* 
(diiirch with the Revolution; and lie* (*hur« li played it^ game -n bailly tIm* 
it lost. Of tlie compnmii>e in the T.iving ( hiirch movi-nient a more syn'- 
pjithetic account is given than is usually allow i‘il to reach us lu re in flnsi 
Mritaiii, as many of the losr.rs in the game are as exiles carrying on an activ 
propaganda against it. The Sobor (the Supreme ('hiirch (.ouneil) of 10^3. 
under the control of this j^arty, "assured the (ioviTiimtuu of its undivided 
symj)athy and loyalty, fleilarerl capitalism a rleadly sin, and pronouiued 
the social revolution just. In this way it annulled the anathemas of the 
previous Sobf>r, and recrignized the decrees of separation of Church and 
State, of nati(jnalizalion of (!hnrch property, and even these limitations on 
the rights of citizenship which were imposeil upon the clergy and the Church 
as a punishment (or connler-revolntioiiary ac tivities" (p. .113). This .submission 
has not sawd. the <’hun h freun furth«T oppression. Siiue iqzo all s(>ci.d 
activity or religious juopugarula of the ('hurch is forbidden, as is the ediu alioii 
of youth in religion, only worship is allowed, although under many pret'‘xt^ 
hindcrefl. 

( )n the ermtrary, tlie next three chajders give the reconl of the anti-religion^^ 
m menL, >lniw ii )w the colleclivizalkm of industry is made to subserve the 
atl'C!,! propaganda, and how tlioroiighly the anti-religious propaganda 
being organir.ed, and how effective an the methods adopted. I lie author 
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shows, however, that, despite these seeming advantages, there is a waning 
interest among the young in the anti-religious movement, and that ‘*the 
constructive programme of the Five-Year Plan** is absorbing their interest. 
“The more thoughtful,** he says, **are beginning to ask the eternal questions 
of ‘whence’ and ‘whither,* and have not received satisfactory answers. The old 
anti-clerical agitation docs not appeal to them any more, they desire some- 
tliing more constructive and interesting, and in this respect the anti-religious 
movement has so far failed to meet the demand’* (p. 223). What I miss in this 
otlicrwisc competent record is a more adeejuate recognition of the severity 
of the persecution of ministers of religion, the hardships and sufferings imposed 
on them under ihc pretext that they arc not discharging any socially useful 
function, and the constant y)ressurc on the people to abandon their religious 
belief find worship — facts of which there is ample, trustw'orthy evidence. 

In the last chapter on the CJutlook the author states his own conviction 
tliat thi're is no future for tlie former established Church of Russia, although 
it may linger longer than its Ccjmmunist oj>ponents expect, nc^r yet for the 
Kvangelical Sectarians, because of their fundamentalism, their refusal to 
adapt themselves to the new situation. Indulging in prophecy he forecasts the 
pro])ahle fiitur(‘ thus: “Stej) by step, in place of tlm abandoned cults and 
lraditi(.»ns, tlie new life creates its own social and cultural forms. We see, 
therefore, no rm^^oii why the former institutions of organized religion should 
not (lisayipcar altogellicr aiul !)e repl.iced by something now, a higher syn- 
thesis in hum and toiilent <»f the ol)siiire cults and idealogies of the yuist. 
A few centniies hem e historians ami sociologists, in analysing the super- 
structure of classless sot iety, will point out that there are many survivals, 
rudiments and developments of what ome used to be called religion” (p. 271). 

Jh'cogni/ing the value of th(' volume as hisU>ry, I ‘-halU lo.se by discounting 
the author’s prophe( y by two comments. It i.s not so certain that the present 
cuinomit' social order in Riis 'a will endure throughout the centuries. It is 
ju)t so improbable that a revived and reformed (‘hristianity of the Orthodox 
Jbissian type may again win the mind .md the lu'art of th.e Russian people; 
fnr this many outside as well as within Russia are w'orking, praying, and 
hoi'ing. Widt h of these alteiii.itive .mtu ipatioiis the reader will be inclined to 
adopt will depend largely t»ii the estimate of value he forms of Communism 
f 1 the one hand and Religion tui the tithcr. .Mine is not tl'ie .mthur's. 

.\li-ued E. Garvie. 


Science and God. By Bkkmiako Bavink. Translated by M. Stafford Hat- 
field. (London; G. liell & Sons. 1933. Pp. ix -j- 174. Price 5s.) 

rids little book is weightier in thought ;ind suggestion than its slight bulk 
would indic.ite. It sketches in a lucid manner the world-picture of the chissical 
physics, traces the events which led to its collapse, ami outlines a “programme 
for the solution” of certain central philosophical problems in the light of this 
scientific revolution. 

Ihe conclusion drawn from jihysics is th.it the world con.sists of "com- 
pletely independent units of action.” .ind therefore that no latts concendng 
hic' behaviour of these or of maciosctjpic objects can be established. The 
scientist as such asserts that these "actioiis" are iiiuletermined. or a matter 
^ pure chance’* (p. 118), but on other groumls he is at liberty to say that 
icy are "freely determined” bv Goii, and that their nature is spiritual 
(analogous to our acts of will). Tlie author does so conclude, thus tentatively 
reso ving the "most indigestible of all our philosophic problems" (p. 21). 
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The most important suggestion of the book is that these actions exist 
only as elements “of a more comprehensive Gestalt or form, which alone 
would have real existence** (p. in). A hierarchy of such forms is thus postu- 
lated in which the highest are individual and unrepeatable — and so incal- 
culable. This is the basis of life and freedom, which can thus be accounlocl 
for without “bad vitalistic reasoning.** For the effective study of a universe 
so constituted a Gestalt mathematics is required (of which the rudiments are 
already provided in the “newer logic**). 

The doctrines of the **frce determination’* of the unitary “actions” by Goil, 
and of a hierarchy of “forms,** arc not effectively integrated, but the author 
secs clearly that this problem leads immediately to that of God's will in 
relation to such other wills as may be operative. 

Obviously these matters cannot be discussed here, and tlie issue mtjsl 
sharply raised — namely, that of causation — concerns not this book only hut 
the whole of contemporary philosophy of science. Perhaps it may be observed, 
however, that in just this case (of the causal principle) the physicist’s generally 
justifiable habit of denying the existence of what he caniuit observe or dedm i* 
may be out of place. This principle is certainly not observed or deduced, hut 
is the presupposition of both, and our final inalulity to calculate the behaviour 
of "Planck’s A” (or the unit of actum) may not— as Planck himself argues— 
affect the (picstion as to the validity of this principle. 

Certain of the author’s observations on contemporary theology are wise 
and timely; but some passag«?s and phrases — c.g. about Aryans, Holshevism. 
etc. — accord so well with the present temper of tiermany as to seem (juaini 
in cool English print. 

kALUti Stkdman. 


Life Beyond Death in the Beliefs of Mankind. Hy Jamks riiAYi-k Addison. 

(London: George Allen i*v: I'nwin Lt«l. Pp. \ • 300. Pmk* 8s. 6d , 

Mr. Addison has collected from manifold sources the leading types of helicf 
in life after death. About a third of the book is giv«*ii to primitive faitl's 
and the remainder to tlu* beliefs of the more develo|)eil religions, treat d 
comparatively by grouping the teaching round the various ide.is l uihodiui 
in these faiths, such as heavni, hell, judgm- iit, iiaiismigration. an«l so f.uth 
His objective is the g< EKual reader, altlajiigh the !)o(jk will perhaj>s !.>«' 'i 
most servi<’e to tlu oli igi('a! students and idhers ju'ep.iring for examiiiaiu'"' 
in the Comparative Stud}' of Kehgions. 'I’he tiist pirt is woik a kind id .’ 
has been dfjm* mufh mon' fully by Sir |. G. iMa/er an.[ others, but in tii*' 
larger works the amassing <»f evidence .sometimes bewild« rs the more ia>u.il 
reader, and Mr. .Addison's shorter account may be more \aluable t«) llicin. 
It is well done, con'jidcririg the limitation of sj)ace, aiul presents a repre- 
sentative af.coiint uf the chief types of belief in primitive races. 

'I'he second part is t.oinmenrlably impartial, t veii when' the controversial 
is touched upon, a.s in the case of the dtjctrimrs of purgatory and iiululgeiu'c.'’. 
The chapter mi belief in hc-ll shows what unimaginative dullards the Western 
literalists ha\»; bee.i in (.omp;iris«>ii witli the thought of the East, which has 
invented hells of e\-ery type, hot and cold, and torments that make the 
European nudiaeval la ll a health resort in comparisrm! Naturally, heaven is 
made to match on the opposite side, whether it be tlie Sultan’.s palace o 
Miihanjrnad, or the I'ure i<;md of Amitabha Huddhu. 

Mr Addi.itai lu succeeded in marshalling his array of materi.al in sue 1 a 
manner that justice is done t<i all the leading religions, and in providing a 
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good bibliography has made further study easier. It would not be difficult 
to point out omissions, and occasionally one might criticize the importance 
of some of the passages cited, but judging the book by what it offers, it must 
be admitted that it has succeeded in giving what it intended in a manner 
that may justly be called admirable, and one congratulates Mr. Addison 
accordingly. 

E. S. Waterhouse. 


Modern Tendencies in World Religions, By Charles Samuel Braden, Ph.D. 

(London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1933. Pp. xi + 343. Price los.) 

Such a book as this must necessarily soon lx; outdated, but at the moment 
it is full of interest. It is said by some that the awakening of the East is 
superficial, and that below the surface things are unchanged. Dr. Braden's 
book will not be found to confirm that view. He deals with Islam. Hinduism, 
and Judaism, as well as the religious life of Japan, China, and Russia, and 
finds everywhere the ferment of ideas. In some cases nationalism is a factor, 
for racial pride is touched when the religion inheritcrl from the fathers is 
patently out of lino with progress, as in the case of the position of child wives 
and widows in India. Islam in Turkey has suffered because it has proved a 
barrii r to the Westernization of that land. Japan sci ins inclined to a com- 
posite notion of religion mingling Shinto, Buddhist, and C hristian ideas, if 
we are to judge from .some; (d the authorities quoted. But the real difficulty 
in assessing Dr. Braden's book is just this question of authorities. It would 
be misleading if the currents of thought in the Church of England were 
judged simply from om^ of the papers which represent its various bodies of 
opinion, and one thinks that some of the articles quoted by Dr. Braden 
represent few beside their aut la irs. No one man can have personal acquaintance 
with no many bllerent faiths, anri Dr. Bra<len and hi.s readers must accept 
much that is .saul here as subject to revision. Yet, even so, the book is 
.singularly readable and interesting. Not the least important chapter is that 
^^^■ch deals with Russia. No one knows precisely what is happening to religion 
^here. The Japanese Government, in its fear of coHimunism, has tried hard 
lately to encourage religion, just as Russian communism has tried to destroy 
i‘. 'I hat th<' athei.st j)olicy <if the S»>viet has had some success is undeniable, 
but unless it can make a n-cord in history by suKstituting the State for God, 
its difilicultit‘s are yet ahead. Dr. Braden's book aflonls abundant material 
alike for the student of religion and of .sociology, ami deserves the attention 
of both. 

K. S. Waterhouse. 


'I he ‘*De Sacfamento AltatLs” of ll’iZ/Mm e; Ox kham. 1‘diled by T. Bruce Birch, 
Bh.D., D.l)., Professor of Philosophy in Wittenberg College. Latin 
I ext and laiglish Transl.ition, tlhirlington, Iowa: The Lutheran 
Literary Board. 1030. Pp. xlvii 570.) 

In the Introduction we have- a brief ai c unit of Ockham's life, a still briefer 
account ol the .MSS. and printed editions of his work D$ AlUns 

(or De Lorpore Christi, as it is calleil in the Balliol MS.), and a long series of 
quotations from nu)dern writers sitting forth their opinions i>f Ockham, his 
importance, and his inlluence, esiH'cially on Luther. A page fri>m the printed 
ituni, published at Agrigeutum in 1491, is repiodiicetl. .Msi^ a page from 
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the Balliol MS., which is in the reproduction quite illegible, whereas the MS. 
itself is in excellent condition and by no means illegible. 

The text is based mainly on the printed Strasburg edition of 1491 and on 
the Balliol MS. 299. The passages which I compared with the manuscript 
agree word for word with the original. The critical apparatus is printed at 
the end of the book, together with the notes and a long and useful bibliography. 

The chief merit of this edition of Ockham's treatise on the Eucharist lies in 
the text, which has hitherto been accessible only in MSS. and in black letter 
editions full of abbreviations and difficult to decipher, save to the expert. 
Though the work purports to be theological, its groundwork is philosophical. 
We have in it a clear account of Ockham’s views on mathematics and on 
quantity, of conflicting theories which he repudiates, and of the bearing of 
the.se philosophic doctrines on the doctrine of the Real Presence. Incidentally, 
Ockham stands revealed in it as an original, but not as an unorthodox, 
thinker; for, as the editor remarks, there is *‘a ring of sincerity in all his 
declarations of belief in the fundamental doctrines of the Church." He accepts 
the Church’s teaching on the Eucharist, but seeks t«) simplify the philosophic 
interpretation of it, which in his view is unnecessarily cumbrous. Nowhere is 
the application of his famous "razor" more plainly manifest than it is in this 
interesting work. 

The chief defect of the edition is in the translation, which is full of mistakes 
and is often quite misleading. Nullo modo is rendered by "in no modi”; 
simtd is translated "at the same time" even when it refers to magnitudes whicli 
are coincident; inexistens alteri, which means to exist in something else, is 
translated "non-existent to another"; parts which vt'c faciunt aliquod unum 
are said "not to make some one"; nation with the infinitive is translated 
"created to"; unum per accidens — "one by an accident" ; sine omni mtttaiione 
= "without an entire change"; anima intcllectiva ■ "rationable soul'’; 
contingere is translated by "to touch," even though the context makes it clear 
that it means "to happ(*n"; and so f»)rth, not only in words anil phrases, hut 
in whole sentences, which make C^ckhani appear to be talking nonsense, whereas 
in reality he is at least trying to talk sound sense. 

Leslie J. W.\lker. 


Psycho-Analysis and its Derivatives. By IL CRiciiro.v- M iller. M.A., M.D. 

M.R.C.P. (London: Thornton fiutterworth Ltd. 1933. I’p. 255. lVii\ 

2s. 6d. net.) 

This book meets a definite need, I’sycho-analysis has siici e;'.sfully survivet! 
that initial period of intolerance and {)er.secution which is apt to Ixi the fate 
of any new ferment of thought sufficiently powerful to compel adaptations 
in other branches of knowledge, and it is time that the man in the street 
should be able to acquire a good general idea of what it is all about. The 
scries in which this book appears has that particular aim, and it may be 
said at once that this book is fully up to the general standard of the Homo 
University Library. The subject is particularly difficult of condcasatiuii, but 
a clear account is given of the three main thcorie.s - of Freud, Adler, and 
Jung — and iu spite of the stress laid on their differences, a newcomer to the 
subject will gain i strong irnpres.sion of the richness and permanence of the 
soil which him already produced three such varying theories. A liberal use is 
mijde of quotations, which arc aptly dovetailed into the text, and greatly 
assist the march of the arguments, 'fhe book should be of e.special .service 
to the medical profe.ssion, sinci? owing to the absence of any provision for a 
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training in psychology, they must, in the mass, unfortunately be still regarded 
as members of that public for whom the book is primarily designed. 

J. H. Sheldon. 


Crime, Law, and Social Science, by Jerome Michael, Professor of Law in 
Columbia University, and Mortimer J. Adler, Associate Professor 
of the Philosophy of Law in the University of Chicago. (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1933. Pp. xxix + 440. Price 15s.) 

This is a treatise, written at the request of the School of Law of Columbia 
University, to determine whether it is desirable to establish an institute 
of criminology and criminal justice in the United States, but the considera- 
tions urged and the conclusions rcacherl are of equal importance to the 
criminologists of this country. 

A protriicted investigation, conducted with exhaustive patience into the 
problems of crime, based upon practical and theoretical knowledge, results 
in certain conclusions as follows: First, that there is no scientific knowdedge 
in the field of criminology; no knowledge of the causes of criminal behaviour 
exists, and psychology and sociology have not yet developed anything more 
than what the author calls “raw empiricism." 

After the premature generalizations ofLombroso and other a priori writers, 
this is surely a refreshing iiKjdesty! 

13 ut, secondly, the autlmrs hokl that we have some knowledge de.scriptive 
of the processes and institutions of criminal justice — we have learned that 
the notion of retributive justice is untenable and that criminal law should 
be directed towards .social good and not toward punitive retribution. Ofienders 
.should be divided into three clas.ses, incorrigible, corrigible, and potential. 

To construct a science of criminal law, where science is now absent, as 
well as .such a science, historical and controvertivc studies of criminal law are 
essential, and therefore tht? authors favour the esiabli.shment of an institute 
devoted to rc.search both ^ueoretical and empirical. 

Common-sense kiiowle<lgc has proved itself inadequate to cope with the 
practical problem of controlling crime — that is to .-.ly, new historical records 
and statistics do nnt really assi:?! to prevent th.e growth of the criminal mind. 

In ioncliision, the authors arc driven to the view ih.it the department of 
psychology dealing with crime and criminals is lum-existent, and that the 
whole ta.sk remains not only to be completed but even to be begun. 

It is typical of a coiTain iinxlern approach to these problems that in the 
index neithci the word “sin" nor the word “religion" apjicars. This is not 
due to any in.sufiiciency in tin? iiulex, but arises from a complete absence 
in the text of any theological consideration of crime and wrongdoing. A 
painstaking but essentially uninspired book. 

Henry Slesser. 


Ac Structure of Our Apprehension of Reality . Hy Lamhkk. Translated from 
the Danish by .*\gnete Kortse.n. (Copenhagen; Levin A Munksgaard; 
London: Williams & Norgatc, Ltd. ’.933. I'p. 93. I’ricc .ps. 6d. net.) 

^ Ihis work by a Danish writer who has for more than thirty years carried 

psycho- phy siologic al processes 
to tho^ exposition of the necessity and nature of a ilyiiamic approach 
ende iY< apprehension of reality. Kegarding cognition as an 

''our to master future expi rience, he insists upon the epistenudogical 
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importance of the fact that we are living beings who in need of controlling 
future experience require an apprehension of reality and cannot abandon an 
inquiry into real coherence. The essay, though modest and unpretentious, 
and though presumably only a preliminary epistemological effort containing 
promise of further elaboration, is valuable because of its attempt to examine 
notions that play an important part in life and knowledge, and to shape and 
appraise philosophical issues in accordance with its dynamic standpoint. 

B. M. Laing. 


Conversion: the Old and the New in Religion from Alexander the Great to Augus- 
tine of Nippo. By A. 1). Nock. (I^ndon: Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
Humphrey Milford. 1933. Pp. xii -f 309. Price 15s. net.) 

Such a volume as this — so wide in its learning, so clear in its style, so well- 
arranged in its matter, so competent in its handlings — claims grateful welcome 
and confident recommendation. My only criticisms are that the title does not 
adequately cover the varied contents, that the Notes are relegated to the end, 
and that for me at least the attitude of the writer seems too detached. To 
whet the appetite of the reader, the Contents, of which there is a good Table, 
may be briefly indicated. After in the first chapter distinguishing Conversion 
as a thorough change of mind and life from social acceptance of the current 
religion and adhesion to a new cult without abandonment of the old, this idea 
of conversion is shown in the secoinl chapter to l)C absent from Greek religion 
before Alexander the Great, an absence typical of the Greek mind. The con- 
quests of Alexander arc in the third chapter shown to have led to closer con- 
tacts of Greeks and Orientals, and consequently to "the creation of new mixed 
forms of worship." The .same result followed from the opposite curnnit, 
described in the fifth chapter: "the migration of (Orientals and orientalized 
Greeks into great cities." Similarly, as Chapter V shows, was the path to 
Rome taken by .such Eastern cults; l)ut here there was more State control 
and more Romanization. How these travelled to Rome is descrilx'd in tb.r 
sixth chapter. Chapter Vll discusses the Appeal, and Chapter VII I the success 
of these cults. They had the attraction of novelty; they j^romised divine pro- 
tection in the larger and .stranger world presented in expanding knowledLie; 
they afforded some a.5.surancc regarding the hereafter; and they gratilied the 
inquisitivene.ss about the supernatural and the desire for revclatiori. An in- 
stance of what may be described as a conversion is offered in Chapter IX, that 
of Lucius as told by Apulcius. l*he Last Phase of Paganism — ('on version hat k 
from Christianity — is illustrated in the tenth chapter in the cases of i^J^phyry. 
Julian, and an unknown senator. The following chapter, the eleventh, should 
have special interest for the readers of this Journal, as it deals with the ninrc 
frequent instances of conversion to philosophy. "Philosophy held a dominaiit 
place Ijccause (1) it offered intelligible explanatioirs of phenomena; (2) it 
offered a life with a scheme, a di.sciplinc, an(l a goal; (3) it produced the saints 
of antiquity; (4) it had the influence of the living teacher; (5) it made a literary 
appeal" (pp. xi-xii). Passing in the last three chapters to Christianity, tlu* 
author first des<,ribes the spread of Chri.stianity as a Social Phenomenon, 
next its teacliiiig is viewed by a pagan, and lastly three types of conversion, 
Justin, Arnobius, and Augustine. Its succc^ss he ascril>es to its power to 
satisfy the curp.-it religious ncc*ds, as indiciited in the previous chaptcis, 
rather th.m to "the human personality of Jesus as portrayed in the Synoptic 
Gosjy'ds." Wliile most of its doctrines were intelligibh? to the thought of 
age, tile idea of incarnation did seem strange, as also the doctrine of the 
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resurrection of the body. '*In general, Christianity could be represented as 
the cream of the best thought of antiquity** (p. xii). The mass of the material 
included can be commanded by the use of the excellent Index. The treatment 
throughout is so objective that it would be difficult to ascertain whether the 
author himself accepts the Christian faith or not. His last sentence would at 
least appear to negative any such assumption: "‘Here we have no final 
revelation of truth/ said John Inglesant, and this applies to any of our 
attempts to follow the history of man's gropings after ultimate reality just 
as fully as it must needs to those gropings themselves** (p. 271). 

Alfred E. Garvie. 

Science and the Spirit of Man. By Julius W. Frif,nd and James Feibleman. 

(Ixjndon: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1933. Pp. 336. Price 12s. 6d. net.) 

"There are symptoms on all sides that the modern cosmology has reached 
the zenith of the possibility of its accomplishment and is already at the 
beginning of its decline. Never was empiricism mf)re desperately defended; 
never was positivism more clamorous. . . . Yet despite the clamour of empiri- 
cism, faith is falling away from salvation by the control of physical nature, 
and also from subscription to irrational action. In the affairs of Western man, 
as empiricism is about to fall and nothing yet crystallizes to take its place, 
confusion is the burden and despair sets the moral tone. In physical science 
developments have taken place which call for a departure from empiricism, 
the very emotional substance by which science was nurtured, and for which 
it seemed to sUind" (pp. 120-1). The present book is an attempt in a situation 
thus envisaged to push over the old fabric of cosmology and provide a map 
to help the now order on its way. But, just as the view attacked would be 
better called "naturalism" than empiricism, what the authors wish to put 
in its place is not anything that would ordinarily be described as a variety 
rjf rationalism, but rather a form of pragmatistic humanism strongly opposed 
to physical realism. However, although the book is in some respects very 
well and even brilliantly wTitten, it is far from easy to di.sccrn the precise 
views expressed owing to a constant vagueness in the use of language. The 
authors employ words like "significance," *'vahio," "concept," without 
showing any sign of having made up their minds precisely what they mean, 
and thus pass unjustifiably from the proposition that these are in some sense 
to other involved in the determination of what is objective to the proposition 
that all science and all the facts of nature have objectivity only rokitively 
to human needs or human values. (It is .surely an extravagantly loose way 
of speaking to describe, sense and time indiscriminately as "values.’') 

This is not to say that the iHKik is without many instances of fine philo- 
sophical insight and many suggestive points that might bear excellent fruit 
if further dcvelojied and claritieil. The second chapter (on "The Hi.storical 
Background”) gives a fine bird’s-eye view of the whole development of 
thought in certain respects, though it is ver\' misleading to treat the subject 
as if the idealist school never existed and as if the history of nKxlcrn thought 
were reducible simply to the jirogressivo triumph of naturalism. The third 
chapter consi.sts of an argument to slunv that recent scientific theories, 
especially the relativity theory, make phvsical realism impossible. It is ably 
argued, but the authors pass t(H) rapidly from results valid for science to 
results valid for philosophy, and at several points there seems to me to be a 
^f^n-scquitur, as in [a) the transition from the proposition that a charaeterisric 
cun only be measured relatively to standards of reference to the proposititui 
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that it can only exist thus relatively; (6) the assertion that causal laws are 
truisms following from a definition; (c) the transition from subjectivism 
about the physical world to the conclusion that no true theory can come 
in conflict with "the most basic human needs’* or "insult human dignity." 
(I think the authors are here again misled by the ambiguous word "value.") 
No doubt there were some arguments in their minds intended to establish 
these conclusions, but such are not elaborated. In Chapter IV, on Psychology, 
they ably reassert the place of reason in human life, while denying that it 
can be an end-in-itself, and emphasizing the progressive* and partial character 
of truth. This chapter contains many points of value. The last and more 
metaphysical chapter, while it suffers from the defects mentioned above, 
again contains fine passages and highly suggestive ideas, especially in the 
account of art and religious experience. While we must once more protest 
against the careless use of language and the too frequent orcurrt'iice of vague 
rhetoric, the book as a whole is an inspiring, if uneven, essay on jjhilo.sftj^hy, 
containing some fine ideas, and we might look for much from the authors 
if they would train themselves to make up their mind what they mean by 
words and use them precisely. 

.•\. C. Kwi.nc;. 


The Meaning and Truth of Religion. By Kugk.nk William I.yman. (New 

York and Londtm: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1933. 1 ‘IhH. 

Price I2S. 6d. net.) 

The purpn.se of this excellent volume, which I have read with great interest 
and almost entire accord, and which I can very warmly rec«)innien(l. is tinu'ly. 
"The task of reconstructing our whole .social onli r is up«tn us, and there is 
imperative need for such an interpretation <»f religion as will make ch ar its 
relevance to that task" (p. ix). While this practical piir]>nse is kept steadily 
in view, the theoretic discussion is no less thorough on that ima unl, but 
adequately informed and competently discerning. In the Intioductinn tlus 
purpo.se is more fully discu.sscd; and the following thnt* p.uts dral with 
Peligioiis K-xperience, Keligioiis Knowledge, and Keligious Jk lii fs and th- ir 
Rational Grounds. The first and secf»nd parts ^•xll^l)it the moaning, and the 
third the truth of religion, or its value and its validity. 

Religion, it is claimed, is fitted for the task assigned, to it, bei a\ise, wlk ii 
it is not merely ctmservative but creative, it can produce courage. reaMUi. 
and love (p. 16), and so can prove itself a creative eiu rgy. Religion can deal 
with the present .social problems, ;us it by memory pre.servf . its past inlu ri 
tance, enters by experience int<j the posses.sion of it.>. pre.'^eiit iesoiirc«‘s, ami 
on these bases its future expectations. "Men «»f the present iii.iy be in.sj)irt‘d 
with such creative faith as will enable them b) deal victoriously with 
problems of war, of .social justice, of race relatu»ns, and as ^^ill give them 
open-mindedness and resourccfulnt?ss for each of the. soiial problems with 
which they are confronted" (p. 47). The vital character isties of religkm aie 
"an experience of kinship with a human group" (p. 53), of "ptru'cr (in.s}uratinn. 
enthu.siasni, iiewne.s.s of life)" (p. 56), of "‘insight into truth and value" ip- 
of "integrity f.sahation)" (p. 03), by "the way of loyalty and obedience" (p <’5). 
"the way of realizati 'n" (p. bb), "the way of transformation" (p. by), the 
way of wonder" (p. 08), wliich is creative of "beauty in the presenci; i»f the 
my.ster^ol4^Iy mejningful" (p. 69). The definition of religion resulting irniu 
tliis ..iiaJy.sis is ih.^i "religion is an experienc e of kin.sliip with the IVepC' 
Reality in the Uiiiv'erse, and liiuice td inernlMTship in an infinitely meaning a 
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world and of sharing in an ever-unfolding life” (p. 74). Space forbids as close 
an analysis of subsequent chapters, but this will indicate the writer’s method. 

One chapter discusses the relation of religion to ethics, and another to 
mysticism. Christianity is recognized as creative religion because it synthesizes 
the four types of religion: the ethical, the mystical, the aesthetic, and the 
philosophical; it relates goodness, truth, and beauty to the reality of God. 

1 hat religion can claim to be the way of truth is shown in the second part 
on J<('ligious Knowledge: first, the right of religious faith alongside of 
scientific inquiry is established; second, the relation of value and validity 
is sliown; and, third, a place is claimed for intuition, not as a rival to but 
as an ally of rcasim. 

'this claim is further discu.ssed in the third part, which seeks to show' that 
tlirre are rational gnninds f(jr religious beliefs in God, in Man and his Ideals, 
and in a Spiritual Universe. Naturalism and Pantheism are both rejected 
and 'riieism is accepted. It is sh<jwn that the new cosmokjgy is not hostile 
])iit rather favourable to 'riieism. Kvolution can be so reinterpreted as to 
lead to Theism, and so can Human History. Human personality can be so 
conceived as to justify the affirmation of liberty and immortality, and its 
ultimate values can be related to ultimate reality, since fur the Problem of 
Jvvil such a solution can be found as justifies faith. The two extremes of 
the assertion of the transcendence of God and of the emphasis on His imma- 
nence must In' avoids 1. “ rhe counterpart of the insight that God is both 
transcendent and immanent is the conception that the universe is spiritual 
in respect to its ground and at the same time presents to all finite spirits a 
great task of spiritualization. . . . The comprehensive goal for this creative 
syiitla sis we may be.st apprehend as the Building of the Beloved Community” 
(PP- 4 .P'^ 7 )- 

The writrr thus gets 4 (j the goal (»f his practical purpose*. "A faith which 
discovers that the traiiM-endcnl (»od, who is the ultimate creative ground 
< l the \miveTse, and wln'^e inherent natun? is Truth, Beauty, and Goodness, 
is also immaiK nt in human a.spiratmns and idealistic strivings, and i.s me»st 
fully manifested in human i>erse»iiahties cvunpletely dedicated to the building 
<1 the B(I«Aed (’immunity, cannot be other than the supreme spiritual 
(l\iiainie. . . . Such a faith can make religion b»)th the supremo way to spiiitual 
f'lhiliiienl and tlu* supreme spring of spiritual p(»we'r for mankind through 
'.r.e aces” (j). .150). It lias Ixm-u imp'ssible to show in detail how solidly the 
‘ uihiMons indicated are based on adeipiate up-to-date knowlevlge, and how 
'oinpcient the autlior has pr«iveii himself for his task. .\mid the ek'leful 
voices in the juc.^enl distn ss. it is refreshing and cheering to meet with the 
inti lleetiial tonfiilence. moral eouiage, .•spiritual reliance of the “creative 
laitli" of the author, which I fully .share with him, and for the confirmation 
ol which by him I am fiuly grali ful. 

Alvri-u K. Garmt.. 


rhe Vs\rlinli>^y oj Infamy. By Victoria llA/Lirr, D.Litl. (London: Methuen 
iS: ('o. J’p. ix. ? i.p). Price 3s. net.) 

Puriiig flu* last few years a very large number of books have appeared 
fi‘-aling with the early development of children, so that we pnd\ibly now 
^now nuire in detail about the first three years or so of the child’s life than 
'VC do of any other period of human existence. It is clear that Dr. HazUtt 
‘‘id made a very exhaustive and critical study of the literature up to the 
|ime of her deatli, and as the Iwoks that have been published since that 
iiiH* have made little alteration in the general pictuiv. Hr. Ha/htt’s attempt 
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at a synthetic and critical study remains of great interest and value. Dr. 
Margaret McFarlane, who has edited this book with great care and efficiency, 
points out that it is based not only on a study of the existing literature, but 
upon much first-hand observation, and no instructed reader could doubt 
this fact. But no parade is made of the patient original investigation that 
must have gone into the making of the book. Dr. Hazlitt seems throughout 
more willing to give credit to others than to assume it for herself. 

The book deals first with the development in the child of sen.sorial and 
muscular control, then with the acquisition of walking, speech, and other 
habits, next with the growth of the higher mental processes, and finally with 
the architecture of character. Throughout Dr. Hazlitt never expresses an 
opinion without giving the facts upon which her opinion is based, and never 
criticizes another writer without a careful consideration of the concrete 
evidence that is available. Perhaps in consequence of this admirable caution 
her general notion of the psychology of the young child is neither quite in 
line with the view that growth comes by the building up of more and more 
complex structures and reactions out of originally discrete elements, nor with 
the view that the earliest reactions and objects are already f)rganized. 
Further, while she is fully alive to the importance of active and seeking 
reactions she is somewhat sceptical in regard to many of the more extreme 
Freudian formulations. 

Undoubtedly in various ways and places the book remains incomplete. 
One feels that Dr. Hazlitt wcmld have added much btith to the critical and 
to the constructive value of her treatment had life alfordtMl her tlie tipportunity. 
Particularly is this the case in her most suggestive discussion of recj)gnilion, 
memory, and thinking. She here seems to me to gi:t far nearer tlwin rno^t 
pcui)Ie have done to the actual mental proce.sses of the infant, and it is greatly 
to be hoped that some students who knew and wereattra*. te«l by her way of 
approach will carry her hints much farther than she was able to do. 

The book was well worthy of publication. It will stand as a reconl of wliat 
a thoroughly level-headed and conipident psyclu>lr)gist can do in this lieUl. 
I think that probably more than any other w'ork by its author it will bring 
home to us how great a lo.ss British psychology sulleix'd by her untinuly 
death. F. Barilktt. 


The Organism of the Mind. By G. Bichakd IIkyer, M.D. 'rnudated hy 
Kden and Cedar Paul. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, J'iubiicr A C<v 
1933. Pp. xiii i Z71. l^rice J5S.) 


This book, whirli is described in the sub-title as “.\n fntrodiiclioii to 
PsycliotherajA',” is not .so much an intn>fiijction to j svi liollieiai»eutic 
practice as an exposition of the principles upon which psychotherapy should, 
in me author’s opinion, be based. I'he Ixjok falls into two parts, of which tlic 
first is devoted to “organ neurosis,” i.e. psychogenic disturbances expressing 
themselves charm Aeri.stit ally as impairments of bodily fun*. lion. From his 
study of this class <jf symptom the author concludes that "the bodily and 
mental worMs are not two distinct fields of being (a fal.se assumption wiiich 
ha.s given rise sm h [iiiTlamentally ernmc'ous theories as that of psycho- 
physical paralleiirsm. that of reciprocal action, etc.).” "It behoves us,” he 
continues, “to n;gard ‘mind’ and ‘body’ .as merely two phenomenal forms of 
one and the ..arne 'life.' “ Life is regarded as manifesting it.self in a .scries of 
psy^ hopiiysical ‘‘ Vf-les' or ‘.sjdierc.s* corrc.sponding to the level of development 
or pl.as;; .>f dif!ere..tiation reached. These cycles, which correspond both to 
historical phases of organic evolution and levels of animal life, arc rcpreseiitca 
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in the individual not only as stages of development but also as layers of mental 
structure. Dr. Hcyer recognizes four great 'cycles* constituting a hierarchy 
in the human organism, viz.: (i) the vegetative cycle of nutrition which 
manife.sts itself particularly in the gastro-intestinal functions ; (2) the animal 
cycle of circulation, which mediates the dynamic ‘thymic’ world of im- 
pulse and in particular of sexual impulse; (3) the pneumatic cycle of respiration, 
ill which the polarity of rhythm already established at the circulatory level 
reaches consciousness, and in which the “spiritual” (N.B. spiritus) is fore- 
shadowed; (4) the truly mental cycle associated with the higher diilerentia- 
tioii of the nervous system -a cycle which is only as yet feebly represented 
in the life of modem man. The organic neuroses are regarded as expressions 
either of undue repression of the urges belonging to the lower vital cycles 
or of undue surrender to them on the part of the sjiiritual ego. This type of 
interpretation is reminiscent of the Freudian concepts of ‘fixation’ and 
‘regression,’ but Dr. Heycr rejects the sexual orientation of Freud's “libido 
theory.” 

The second part of the present volume is devoted to the consideration of 
psychotherapeutic methods. The theories of Freud, .\dler, and Jung arc each 
considered in turn, but no systematic expositifjn is attempted. A tribute is 
paid to Freud as the liioneer wluise rescan hes into "depth psychohjgy” have 
laid the foundation of modern jisycliotlierapy, and dealt a dcatli-hlow to the 
barren rationalism <if the nineteenth century by revealing tlic iion-rational 
basis of life. The author fe«?ls, however, that, by surrendering to the reductive 
‘‘nothing but" method of analysis, I'n-ud failed to rise above the limitations 
of “the l)»)urg(‘<us century.” Freud is also critkized on the grounds that, while 
a]>prcciating that life is based upon non-rational instinctive urges, he recog- 
iii/ed no basic urges <*xcei)t tliosi* Ix'Ionging to the sphere of sex. This, of course, 
is unfair tf) Freu<l, wIiom' main emleavour during the* pa^t ten years has been 
to emphasize the b.\>i^ fuiu lion of the aggressive impulses. It is surprising 
that Dr. Ih'yer shouM have < </mpletely ignored this charaaeristic aspect of 
Freudian thought- particularly in view of the imi>oitance alt.u hed to the 
C(.ncepts of 'rhythm' and ‘polarity’ by Dr. Heyer himself. One might have 
expected the Freudian antitlu ^is of 'luve-hato' to have appealed to a writer 
\v*K) attaches such importaiue to the polarities t'f ‘systole -diastole’ (cycle 
of tl*«. circulation) and ‘inspiration-expiration’ (cyuo of the respiration), and 
who hiids the keystone of his .-.ystein in the notion that the development 
of life out of the p)iwa matcf 2ii has been iiiseiwrably accompanied by the 
formation of polar o]>jH)site.s. However, it i> to Jung rather than Freud 
that Dr. Heyer hniks for his inspiration. Whilst «lenyin,g tlial his lxx)k is 
an e.\po.siti(»n of Jungian (hn trines, he admits that liis own s\>tem of thought 
"has grown out «il that of Jung .iiul has been fertilized by his idctis.” It 
would appear that lie has also betii directly inlluenced by Oriental thought 
quite apart from the Oriental inlluences mediated by Jungian psychology. 
Such inlluences explain the mystical atnu'spl;(‘i(‘ which pervades the Kxik 
and which manife.sts it. self in the autlmr’s interpretation of the numerous 
drawings of patients, wliic h are repnuluc<'d in an appendix. It is characteristic 
that Dr. Heyer should consuier the objective methoiis i>f nuxlern science as 
inadequate for the understanding of mental prexesses aiivl as requiring to l>e 
^tipplemonted by intuitive appreciation. 

In general the book is interesting and stimulating: it is well worth reading 
it only for the glimp.se it gives into the vast fields which the study of psycho- 
Kcnic cli.sease o{>cns out to investigators who jx>sscss psycludi>gical and philo- 
^pliical insight as well as medical cjualiucalions. 

W. K. D. F.mrbairn. 
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Psychical Research. By l^rofossor Hans Driesch. (I-ondon: G. Bell & Sons, 
Ltd. 1933. Pp. xvi -f 176. Price 5s.) 

Such scanty interest as is accorded to the subject of Psychical Research 
by the majority of scientists and philosophers is wont to exhaust itself in 
asking the mere initial question: Is there, indeed, any reliable evidence in 
the matter at all? And this question too often remains without a definite 
answer. One cannot expect an analysis of the evidence to be undertaken in 
a book whose avowed aim it is to deal with the methodology of the subject 
and to act as a guide to the ex]:)crimcnter; but one is well rewarded in finding 
an outspoken expression of the author's opinions on the evidential question 
together with the conclusions which he draws from them. 

Professor Driesch has tlivided his book into two main sections. In the 
first of these he enumerates anti classifies the various forms of deception 
wliich have to be encountereil and overcome; while in the second he discu.s.ses 
the theoretical headings under which the phenomena fall. If we agree with 
him that telepathy is a prtivetl fact, his argument shows that a deep and 
far-reaching philosophical importiince attaches to it. "We liave," he says, 
“spontaneous telepathy as a quite certain fundamental phenomenon. Nolxxly 
who has thoroughly studied Phantasms of the Living ((hirney) and its supple- 
ments, as well as the remaining good literature, can doubt it." Ami in the 
following pages he proceeds to demonstrate the failure of any attempt to 
explain telepathy on a physical basis. Exhibiting, as it dtn s, an independence 
of distance, and a selectivity so complete as to excludt^ as iXTcipienls all 
individuals excejit the relevant person: and transmitting (if the word is 
permissible) its meanings unclothed in any diseovi rable foiin of symbolism, 
it differs essentially from any jdiysical inethixl of comrniiim ating ideas. 

'fhis f<iet neC(‘ssitates th<‘ hyp(jtheMs c)f a ‘‘inmtiil held’’- "a non spiitial 
connecting framework for many souls, a fianiewtu k which must now, howev(‘r. 
be expressly valid as a held for single causal happenings." Such a non-spatkil 
and non-sensuous type of inteirelatuai (whith, as rioli‘.'%soi Diiesi.h holds, is 
foreshadowed by the cntelerhy of his vilah.')tir bn.dogy), he thinks to he 
suflicient of itself to refute tlic theoiy of })sycho-mei hanical paialleliMU. 

7’here arise, liowever, further facts .ind dilli< ulties out of tin* "metagnonik " 
acquisition of the ( luitents (ff other mind.'?, and these drive us. so the aiitlmr 
h<jlds, to a tin lice between two ultimate hyp<Aheses. Wi* must (it her pcjstidate 
the existence of a universal, su|>ernornial suhjut. which "contains in itMclf all 
the plans ni the lives of all Iniinan beings," and to which tlie icnsitive 01 
“metagmnne" has acce.^s; or ue must ateept the spiritualist u' theoiy 
j)(;rsonaI, post-im;rt( in eMslen(.e and action, to which he r.:eteis to give il.! 
name of "Moriarlism." 'I lie>i* fh<*ones make about equ.d claims on Loncejitions 
W'hich arc new t(j S( iefi(e, and the hnal ihoice between them can be dccidid 
by f'irther resea rdi alone. 

Th(; translation is by Mr. 1 heixlore Ik steiman, and tbt*re is an ap]>rcciative 
foreword by Sir fJliver L(^dge. 

(i. N. .M. Tykkkll. 

Functional Affinities f Man, Monkeys, and Apes. By S. Zuckerman, D.Sc., 
M.K.C.S. (Leadon: Kegan Baiil, Treiuh, Trubner & Co. I 933 - 
Pp. xviii i i!0’. Pric*- los. 6d. net.) 

In spi^i* rif Uh* great amount of work that has been done on the suhjei-t, 
then? is a go(id deal of uncertainty as to the ndalion.ships and evolutiontrry 
hi.siory of the anin.als Ijelongirig to the great mammaJiaii Order of the 
Primatfi-, .vhich im hides tint Icinurs, monkeys, apes, and man. The inorpho 
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logical and palaeontological evidence is insufficient to decide the questions 
at issue, and, particularly with regard to the evolution of man, there is still 
considerable divcrgenc-e of opinion among the experts. Thus Professor Wood 
Jones holds the heterodox view that man developed from a simple generalized 
form like Tarsius quite independently of monkeys and apes. 

Dr. Zuckerman, who recently published an excellent book on The Social 
Life of Monkeys and Apes (1932), has in this new volume attempted to supple- 
ment the morphological evidence as to the relationships of the Primates 
by collecting together what is known about their "functional” characteristics, 
that is to say, their physiology and behaviour. Accordingly he deals among 
other things with the various mechanisms of reproduction found within the 
group, with the reactions of their blood, the physiology of their sense-organs, 
and generally with their behaviour in relation to the development of their 
brain. The sections on behaviour are perhaps the most interesting to the 
general reader. 

hA'idence is accumulating that at least some monkeys (of the genus Cehus) 
arc little if at all inferior in chimpanzees in "intelligence” as judged by their 
power of utilizing various objects as bxds. 

On tiuf whole, the functional data brought forward by Zuckerman are 
consistent with the orthodtjx view of the relationships of these forms, as 
rcllectcd in the commonly accepted scheme of classification given on p. 17. 

P. S. Russell. 

Modem Theories of Law. Vario-. s. (London; Oxford University Press; 
llunipliivy Milhu'd. 1933. Pp. vii -f 229. Price 8s. 6d.) 

I his book contains the text of ten lectures delivered at the London School 
of lu'oiu)mics in 1932. It is intended to provide* an introduction to modern 
Icj'al theory. I here is a somewhat rambling re-exaininati<ni of Austin by 
I’rofcssor ^^anning; a plea>ant summary of the achievements and limitations 
of Sir Henry Maine by Dr. Ko\)siin; Mr. Meyemh^rU provides a fascinating 
glimpse of Leo Petrazyeki, "the only <'*ne who ha.^ undertaken to re-examine 
the procc.ss of human motivation, and having analysed the dynamics or 
.iv*cli:rusm of the urges and repulsions which have .1 normative power, has 
e gun to discover the proee^', by whiih the iiulividiial and the community 

me n. share or to tliller in their legal and moial «.i’ncepts. and fi«rm moral 
■uul legal averages never changing, .some decaying, others in formation" tp. 28). 
>ir Maurice Anu»s piovi»ies a brief suinniary td the work i»f Dean Koscoe 
l*ound. Professfir Uioodhart has little diliiculty in .sliowing the confusions 
into which some American realists have been led by their misunderstanding 
f'f scientific method and their misuse of physical analogies. Mr. Wortlcy 
provides a short account of the work of Prancois deny. 

Interesting as these le».tim s may have been, it is pri»balde that the student 
will turn with more eagerness Xu the critical oxaininatitni of Kenard, Stammlcr. 
Jtel.scn, and Diiguit provided by Dr. Jennings, l^ndes.sor Ciiri.sK'rg. Dr. P. 
haiiterpacht, and Profe.s.sor r,aski rc.speclivoly. It is probable also that he 
will he a little disappointc'd. Por it is obvious that the lecturers were more 
interested in their subjects' ciiticisms of other theories than with their actual 
<^nntribiilion to a theory of law. Dr. Jennings finds that the Institutional 
sc.h.)oi of Kenard and liauriou sulfers from "a confusion of method," failing 
^ distinguish .sociology and philosophy. "The veal value of Uenard’swork 
^t»nsists partly in its renewed emphasis upem the di.sapix'arance of indi- 
'1^ ualistic law . . . and partly in the numerous incidental but fruitful comments 
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which the author almost casually throws out.” It is just these ^incidental but 
fruitful comments” which a brief survey cannot give. Professor Laski, while 
agreeing with Diiguit’s criticisms of the classic theory of sovereignty, considers 
that as soon ”as he embarked upon the task of discovering a constructive 
alternative, he missed the central necessity of his theory — a criterion of 
justice to which the .specific commands of po.sitivc law must conform*’ (p. 66). 
To Dr. Ginsberg “the task of legal philosophy would .seem to be not to rest 
content with the idea of justice as a remote idea of reason, but to endeavcjur 
to give it concrete form by defining the proximate conditions of the harmonious 
realization of human purposes” (p. 49). But he does not think that Stammlor 
has succeeded where Kant failed in working out the implications of the idea 
of rationality in relation to human conduct. All students will be grateful for 
Dr. Lautcrpacht’s lucid statement of Kelsen's pure science of law, but whether 
they will be helped to a clear understanding of the nature of law is nion; 
doubtful. Kelson, he tells us, “does not regard the Law conceived as the sum- 
total of legal rules as a will. Neither dot's he regard it as a command or a 
p.sychological process or even a social reality. It is the product td a mental 
operation . . . the .science of law is a branch of normative sciences as dis- 
tinguished from natural sciences; . . . the legal rule is concerned with what the 
positive law shall be. and not with the question why positive law is obeyed 
or what the positive law ought to be” (p. log). If we ask why the ccuistitiition 
should be obeyed, the only answer that can lx? given is that it should be 
obeyed becau.se we have adopted as an initial hypothesis of the legal .system 
the fundamental norm that the constitution shall be obeyed (p. 109). This funda- 
mental norm is not grounded “in a material idhieal value, for instance, that 
of justice” (p. III). But once adopted, it constitutj's the lx*ginning of an autono- 
mous .system g( 3 verned by its »»wn specific —not by causal- laws (p. iii). lint 
just what is the nature of these specific laws is not made clear. I'hc normative 
rules of logic, grammar, ethu s, ae.stlu'ti* .s, are dis(:<»vered by rellecting upon the 
nature of thought, language, morals, beauty. But upon what must we rollect 
to develop the normative .si ience of law: the e.xisting social .system, or our 
conception (jf ju.stice? 

K. Smui.lik. 


Social Dcielopment in ('hildten: .-I Study in Heginnins^s. By Susa.v 

Isaacs. (Lmdoii; K«jutledge & Son.s, 1933. I^j). vii -j 4i;o. Brice 15s.) 

This volume is the .second of a .series of three, ami is l>as«»l 011 the recoid.: 
of children who attend(*fl lir. lsaac.:->’ S(Juxd in C'ambridj e over a period oi 
three years. In V<dume I the records are examined with refereme to the 
children’s intelhctuai growth. In the present vohiimr tla .soc ial development 
ol the .same children is the main theme. Dr. Isaacs is careful to point out. and 
rightly too, that the two aspects cannot be treated in complclo isolation, 
and that in the present study the backgrounrl discus.sed in the first volume 
must ever be rememberc'd. 

The main theme fjf the treatise is that althciugh “social instincts” do not 
appear until 't latt r age in the child's development, theses do not emerge 
.suddeiilv, but nave a pre-history, and it is this pre history which Dr. Lsaacs 
.seeks to trac.e and unravel. 

i he bor>k is divided intr; two parts. Part I contains the records of the children 
and their interpretaium. Part II deals with educational problems. 

iVirt I is snlxiiv ded into three chapters. Chapter I is a sluirt introductory 
chaptf i , but of irnportiince in that it ccmbiins the writer's attitude to the 
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experiment, and her reasons for studying the whole child and his reaction to 
whole situations. Chapter II contains the actual records of the sayings and 
actions of the children concerned in so far as these show “social” behaviour. 
The records arc arranged under two main heads : (i) love and hate in actirm; 

(2) the deeper sources of love and hate. Under the first head are included 
instances showing the child's primary ego-centric attitude, his hostility and 
aggression, and finally his friendliness and co-operation. Under the second 
licad are examples of the various forms of sexuality, and illustrations of guilt 
and shame. 

On first reading, these records seem rather wearisome, for they occupy 
174 pages. But on a second reading their real significance emerges. They 
show clearly the thoughts and actions of a group of normal children and form 
a background to which isolated instances of Ix^haviour can be referred. Thus a 
parent worried over the peculiar behaviour of his ycjung child finds on glancing 
tlirough the detailed records of his group that his own child is no exception to 
tlie rule, and that his shocking behaviour is merely an ordinary manifestation 
of normal children of his age. This, I think, is one of the most valuable parts 
«){ the book. On these records, too. Dr. Isaacs bases her interpretation of the 
tlK'ory c)f development which is contained in Chapter III, again a lengthy 
I hapter of 195 pages, and one of great practical importance, arranged accord- 
ing to the same logical scheme as the previous chapter. The interpretation 
throughout is psyelio-analytical in character, and stmie of the findings may 
n(»t be acceptable to all. But the writer is to be congratulated on having 
written an outstandingly lucid and interesting account of child behaviour. 
All the aspects of the tlata collected are treatetl against the background of 
mullein i»'>ycho-aiialytic the<»ry, but all through tlie reader is impressed by 
the open inindciiiK ss and unprejudii ed attitude of the writer. She does not 
fuice her facts to lit th<; theory, nur strain them too far. Where the datii are 
fragineiiUiry, she lias no he.'iitation in adnntling this, and throiighcait the book 
lier own ob'-ervations are supported by observali«)ns from other writers. A 
very valuable portion of the chapter is dev*)ted to projection, another to 
aggression, aiul another to play, to single uut *>nly three of the many topics 
di.Tussed. All of these throw new light on children's attitudes, and ought to be 
kiijwn Dy all wlio come into close contact with children. The section devoted 
t ) ll..' discussinii of sexuality is treated witli re.sliaint, and should be of 
:iiteri st not only to psycliMlogi>ts, but all educators and parents. 

I’ait 111 of the book attempts to >how the relationship between psycho- 
analysis and education in the light «.l the liiulings already set forth in the 
piu.iding (hapter. Ihe author rigidly deprecates the i: e of an amateur 
psycliD-analy.ds by the ediualor. and points out the liai infill ellects which 
inevitably follow. She condemns, b'l*. tlie policy of absolute freedom fur the 
child. “The iilea that if we leave the child entirely tree to lio wh.at ho likes 
wcare thereby ‘avoiding iepr(‘S>i«>n' is a mistaken one" (p. 4.14). Ibis shcuild 
give the advocates of coinjilele Ireeilom for the chiM ti'od for thought. I here 
IS also an interesting section on play and it.s eltoct 111 easing strain and tensuni. 

Ihe whole hook well repays careful stiuly. It is not written in popular 
language, for it is not intended to be »i popular presentation. It is addressed 
h> the scieiUitic public as well as ti^ slinlonls of p^ychvdogy and education. U 
cannot l)e read liurriedly. nor does a cursoiy glance do it justice. It reipiiios to 
he read slowly and carefully, and ihen it leveals a wealth of information aKml 
t^hild-lifc and behaviour which will bo of inestimable value to all concerned. 

Mary Collins. 
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The Psychology ofJMitghter: A Study in Social Adaptation. By Ralph Pidding- 
TON, M.A. (London: Figurehead Press. 1933. Pp- 227. Price los. 6d.) 

This book is badly proportioned, no less than 130 of its admirably printed, 
but rather slight, pages being devoted to the statement and criticism of tlic 
views of far too many people, not all important. In consequence, the writer 
treats his own views too cursorily, and in spite of his evident erudition and 
ability his book appears superficial. \Vc would have been content to sacrifnv? 
the greater part of the critical sections if we could have had a full(*r examina- 
tion of his thesis that laughter at the ludicrous protects society ])y making* 
an anti-social event harmless. For “the ludicrous is always anti-social, a 
sudden blow to social sentiments centred about objects and traditions of 
minor importance.” Laughter shows that we can ignore the fact for practical 
purposes. This view might be developed with a wider range of instance's, as, 
for example, to show that the conservative need not reorganize his social 
reactions so long as he can find pleasure in the contrast between a proposed 
novelty and his familiar world, while the mere fact of laughing will render 
him less able to think of reasons for reconsidering his convictions. 

A. W. WOLTKRS. 


Books received also: — 

L. Tolstoy (Tr. A. Maude; Introduction by The lion. .Mrs. A. f-ytteltoii). 
A Coytfession and Gospel in Ihief. Vol. 11 of the Works of Leo ToLtoy 
Pp. xxiv -h 539. 

L. Tolstoy (Tr. .X. Maude; Introduction by' Lady Sybil Smith). On Life; untl 
Essays on Religion. \'ol. 12 of the Works of Leo Tolstoy. Pp. xxix i .^ij. 
London: Oxford University Press; Humphrey .Milfr)rfl. 193.1. /o 9s. f'»r 
21 volumes. Not sold separately. 

S. V. Kkf.li.vg, M..\., D. 6s L. y>5rcir/«. London: Krnest iienn Ltd. kjj.}. 
Pp. xi •- 282. I2S. 6d, 

11. D. Oakeley, M..V., D.Lit. History and the Self. London: Williams (S. N(jr- 
gate Ltd. 193.^. Pp. 280. los. 6<1. 

C. D. Broad, Lilt. I). Deteyniinism. Indeterminism, and Lihcytanoin^u.. 

Caml>ridge at the I'niversity Press. I93.t. Pl>. t8. 2s. 6d. 

J. L. Stock.s. On the Xature and Grounds of Rdigums lithe!. (Kidvk il 
-Memorial Lectures, sixth si.-ries.) Loiuhiii: Oxford l.’nivtssity Pies.s, 
Humphrey Milford. 193.^. Pp. 47. 2s. hd. 

J. K. Turner, M.A.. Vh.l). Esseyitials in the I yeielopm, nt Reli»;i'in: .! 
Philosophic and RsycIwUgical Study. Loiukui: (leorge Allen iX Unwin l.l<i. 
1934. bd. 

L. Seif. Individual Psychology and Life J^hilosuphy. London: 'J’he (. M. 
Daniel Co. 1934. ^^P- 59- ^s. 6fl. 

W. H. Williams, Iv !<.('. S. St ience and its History. Printed f(»r the author hy 
E. J. Burnjw t\: i'ti., (!h‘-lteiiham and Lcjiidun. i‘>33. Pp- 
J. S. Huxley, -M..\., and (i. K. De Beer. .M.A., D.Sc.' The Elements of Expnh 
mental Umioyolgy. London: Cambiidge L'niver.sity IVess. 1931. Pp- 
xiii T' 514. 25.' 

W. l^v'iER. Marin the Jipicurean. (Introduction by O. Ihirdett.) L<m<lon 
J. M. I)eni (.v. :i(;ns. i<^34. Pp. xviii } 267. 2s. 

R. 1>. P. \KEK, Ph.l). The (Concept of a Limited God. A Study in the Philosophy 
of nalit.n Wa.shington, : Shenaiiihah Publishing House, Inc. 

i934 234- 33. 
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Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce. Vol. IV, The Simplest Mathematics. 
(Ed. C. Hartshorne and P. Weiss.) Cambridge, U.S.A. : Harvard University 
Press; London: Oxford University Press; Humphrey Milford. 1933. 
Pp. ix + 601. $6; 25s. 

C. Plkydell-Bouverie. The Cosmic Awakening. London: W’illiams & Nor- 
gate Ltd. 1934. 1’P- ^83. 7s. 6d. 

E. S. Kodkey, Ph.D. An Historical Approach to the World Problems of To-day. 
Urbana, U.S.A. Printed by Urbana Courier Co. 1934. 24. 25 cents. 

G. P. Gooch, D.Litt., F.I3.A. The Unity of Civilization. London: The Ethical 
Union. 1934. l^P- 2jd. 

A. K. Rogers. Ethics and Moral Tolerance. London: Macmillan & Co. 1934. 
Pp. 323. los- 

H. McLachlan, M.A., D.l)., F.R.Hist.S. The Unitarian Movement in the 
Peligious Life of England, (i) Its Contribution to Thought and Learning, 
1700-1900. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1934. Pp. 317. los. 6d. 

Various. Creativity, Politics, and the a priori. (Symposia of Joint Session of 
Aristotelian Society and Mind .Association, 1033.) London: Harrison & 
Sons Ltd. 1933- Pp- 219. 15^- 

L. S. Stebbing, D.Lit. Logic in Practice. London: .M<.‘thiien & Co. 1934. 
I'p. ix -1 1 13. 2s. 6d. 

J. II. Lkuba. (iod or Man? A Study of the Value of God to Man. London: 

Kegan Trench, 'rrulmor S: Co. 1934. !'{>. xii : 338. los. 6d. 

Mrs. Rfivs Davids, D.Litt., M.A. Indian Ethgion and .SurT'iial. A Study. 

London: George Allen & U’nwin Ltd. 1934. Pp. </>. 3s. Od. 

W. M. Krankeeldt. (Introduction by C. Ct. Jung; I'r. by R. M. Eaton.) 
Secret of the Mind. .1 Survey of the Psychological Ptinciple of Freud, 

Adler, and Jung. London : Kogan Paul, 'rrencli, 'I'nibner A C'o. 1934. 
Pp. xl -I* bs. 

Annual Eeport of the Smithsonian Instituto-n, IQJ 2 . Washington: P.S. Govern- 
ment Printi.’g Ofiice. 1933. 1^- * -P^7- 70 cei^ts. 

L. S. St1vBBi.V('.. .'/ .Modern Introductum t<> |]<t'vi<ed edition.] i.ondon: 

Methuen A' t'o. 1933. Pp. xx f 5J5. 15.';. 

K. ll.WKR, I). es L. Leonard de rinri. La Gtacc. Paris: Librairie Felix Alcan. 


Pp. 30.V ^rs. 

JiAYKK, 1 ). cs L. L’estht't}(^ue de it (hare. P.iris: Librairie P'elix Alcan. 
T";jie i: Pp. viii • <135, J'onie j; Pj>. 381. j tonus ciisi inble 100 frs. 

DK L,\ Vaissu-.kk. Me^thididogir scientifijue. \Atchii es de Philosophie. Vi)l. X. 
cidiicr 111.) P.iris: G. Heauclusne rt Fils. 1033. Pp. loo. 24 frs. 

Arc.iKK. Meeani^mes ct Cf^nscience. Paris: I.ibr.iirie helix .Alcan. 1034. 
3 . 5 .S. 3 <^ 

IwA.virKi, Dr.theol. Leibniz ct les demonstfations mathematigues de re.xistenee 
de Dicu. Paris: J. Viin. 1033. Pp. 310. 

DupK^J^L. La C'uwsY ct V IntetvMle, ou Ordie ct Prohalnlit?. Bruxelles: 
M. Laniertin. 1933. Pp- 5* - 

. Pi.o.NDiii.. y.fj J\'nsee. ( 7 ) La Genise de la 7 V»;.'rV ct les JWnefs dr son .Iscen- 
i^ion Spontanee. Paris: Librairie Felix .Ah. in. i‘i34. Pp. xli • 4JI. 60 frs. 

■ La Philostphte ttligieuse ai Gt.inde Ut: tagnr de iSfiO d nos 

jours. (Pref.'ice par A. Rivaud; Suppler.. cnl: P. Archambaull, J. Soulaiiol, 
M. Prelot.) Paris: Hhmd A- I'.ay. 103 Pp. 233. 20 frs. 

Experiment und die Mciapkysik. /ur .iuflosung Ja kosmolo- 
A ntinomien. Tubingen. Veilag von J. B. Mohr ^P. SiebeckV 
'‘B f- Pl>. xii i I JO. Iin l*!in/el\ tu Kauf .M.7.. in Gaii/k nu'n geb. .M 8.Sc>. 
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Verhandlungen des dritten Hegelkongresses vom ig, bis, 23 April, igsj in Rom, 
Im auftrag des Internationalen Hegelbundes herausgegeben von B. Wigersma. 
Tubingen; J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck); Haarlem: N/V.H.D. Tjeenlc 
Willink. 1934. 278. Mk. 14.50. 

F. S. Varano. Vincenzo de Crazia, Napoli: Librcria Eclitricc Francesco 
Perrella S.A. 1931. Pp. 109. Lire dicci. 

F. S. Varano. Ulpotesi nella Filosofia di Ernesto Naville. Gubbio: Scuohi 
Tipograhca “Odcrisi.’* 1931. Pp. 52. Lire cinque. 

F. S. Varano. 11 Problema della Storia in Xdnopol, Gubbio: Scuola Tipo- 
grafica "Oderisi.** 1931. Pp. 55. Lire cinque. 

A. Masnovo. Da Guglielmo d' Auvergne a San Tomaso d’ Aquino. Vol. 2. 
L’Origine delle cose da Dio in Guglielmo d* Auvergne, Alilano; Socioti\ 
Editrice "Vita o Pensiero.” 1934. Pp- + 203. Lire qiiindici. 

G. Gentile. Preliminari alio Studio del Fanciiillo. Appiinti: ^uarta ediziom.* 
riveduta. Firenze.: G C. Sansoni. 1934. vi -I qb. P.6. 

G. Gentile. La Filosofia del-VArte in compendio. Ad uso delle Scuole. Firenze; 
G. C. Sansoni. Pp. 182. L.7. 

G. Gentile. Discorsi di Religione. Terza edizioiie rivcclnta. Firenze; (J. C. 
San.soiii. Pp. viii -f 105. L.6. 

A. Carlini. La Rtligiositd dell* Arte e della Filosofia. Fin'iize; G. C. S.insuni. 
1934. Pp- X 4 - 227. I-.24. 

F. Meli. Spinoza: c due Antecedenti Italiani dcllo Spinozismo. (Prefaziuiu* di 
G. Saitta.) Firenze G. C. Sansoni. 1934. Pp. viii -p 197. L.18. 
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EDITORLAL 

‘Mak is born free, and everywhere he is in chains,” said Rousseau. 
This, however, puts the cart before the horse. It is truer to say that 
man was born in ciiains. and everywhere he is strupKlinf; to be free. 
Notwithstandinfi, however, his long history, man has not yet got 
nd of his chains. Indeed, it woiild seem that nations sometimes, 
after having enjoyed for a period a large measure of freedom, return 
to their fetters when confronted with a crisis. I'aith in a generous 
toleration and in the light of Reason is temporarily lost, and primitive 
forces once more rise to th<- surface and dominate the lives of men. 
Thus the tortures of Prometheus are renewed. Hut Reason, though 
exiled, cannot be slain. So long as there is life at a high conscious 
level, Reason cannot indefinitely be denied her proper function of 
guide and friend to the human .soul, for without the wisdom which is 
In r gift man cannot survive as a civilized being. 


Freedom for adventure in the realms of thouglu and practice 
would seem to be a necessity for human life. There can be no lasting 
satisfaction with any static order of affairs, however momentarily 
excellent. Life's insistent demand is for sco]>e to advance to novel 
forms of achievement and exjiression. Its denial engenders re.stlcss- 
in the. .soul and a deep (liscimtent. Moremer, since living con- 
sciousness is essentially creative, it cannot be imprisoned in any 
pcmianent and unchanging form without ultimately sickening of 
the malaise taedium, and entering upon the path of decay. 


At the present time the creativi* soul of the world whose essence 
•s reedoin is sorely maimed. And this impairment of health is m't 
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wholly duo lo the antagonisms of man with man. These, indeed, play 
a sinister role enough in hindering the growth of freedom. Hut the 
massive habits of physical nature also contribute their quota in the 
frustration of human purposes. Heat and cold, birth and death, 
disccise and famine, earthquake and storm, constitute the back- 
ground to tlu^ human drama which is being played throughout the 
ages. Further, the growth of apjdied J>h^^sical science in our day 
has brought added ilangers, making us acutely aware that the 
more complicated civilization becomes, the more it is open to attack. 


The essence of human freedom is the j)ower to acconij)lish 
practical purj^oses, to achieve ends which satisfy deejMooted human 
needs. Hut it is just this freeilom of action which is so difiicult to 
attain. Fconomic forces liave played no insignilieent jKirt in tin’s 
frustration. H(‘nce b»-day the primary demand made in tlie name 
of freedom is hn* economie security and a n‘as()nable degree of social 
order. Hut since man cannot live by bread alone, fn'edoin also 
demands an environnieiit in wbieh (‘ertain iiK al ends bearing intrinsic 
values can l)e jnirsued. It is this blending of ideals and economic 
policies which con>titutes llie web <»f hunuin history. One of tin- 
most pressing questions of to-day is wluMln r economic freedom for 
the masses can Ijc ]>urehas(‘d without a largo sacrifice of ])olili(al 
liberty. Ilertun lies the significance of tlujse I'xpm iiiK'Hls wliich arc 
to-day being made in certain eonntrii's. 


Since in evory inoilern slate llu re are many tyjies of iiidivido.iU 
and gn»nj)s, eacli liaving its own ebaiartiu' and its own woiih. 
fn ed«-ni for all i> iiiij)o.s.^iblo without mutual toleration. Hut intc l i- 
ance i.s the be-i tting sin (d every .^o«’i<*ty. Times witlioijl inimhcr n 
has defeated the piiisuit of freedom and l)roughl di.-astiu' and n'Mi 
In the modern slate there cannot hv. freedom without a giMUo 
to](U’ation of diversity. \\ hat is to be aimed at is iu)t the destniciieii 
of different gi‘ouj)s with tlieir specific character in the interests of a 
false ifleal of Jiornogi-neity, but room for eacli to make its contri- 
bution lo the common life in its ow’ii way. 


so( iai freedom is th(‘ id(?al of all great stat(‘snH’n- 
b'ortiinately in the wide field of hmnan activity repn^sontod b> 
urof<->ion;i| iii. titntions it has been largoly attained. 'lh(* inocicin 
Staff has ( (une to realize that it is not within its ('Oinpetonci^ t*) decul‘ 
upt.ri mattt ’N whic h fall within the ju’ovincc* of learning, art, am 
i:v( ii religion, Init (uily to jirovide oj)portuiiilies for learning am 
jbo 
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al)ility to flourish. Thereby it expresses its Ix^lief that sound know- 
l(’(lgc Cc'in be trusted to baiiisli error, a belud tfiat has been increasingly 
justified. In many regions of human thought Reason has thus won 
a strong foothold, bringing as its gift a wider freedom to man. 


But beyond the ideal of social freedom, Plato teaches us there 
is a deeper freedcjin which the individual soul needs for its peace. 
This freedom lies beyond all temporal circumstances good or bad, 
being based on an intuition of the eternal order of things, and upon 
the conviction that human life is grounded in a realm of values 
changeless in the midst of change. 'Ihis deeper freedom, according to 
Whitehead, can be enjoyed ])y all who, through understanding, 
come to learn that as individuals they are ])artners in the supreme 
adventure of the universe as a wlioK*, an adventure which is con- 
cerned with the realization of all p(js<ible values. 'Ilie pos^^ession c)f 
such an intuition is. in his words, “tin* reconciliation f)f freedom and 
the compulsion of the truth.” 


iMiially.it may lu‘ aslo d if the nniimi of frietlnm is juslified In’the 
constitution of Natun'. In evi-ry human society tin re lias been some 
liberty and soiiu* comjmbinn. .md the values nf human life have 
been won in an environment 4a»n-tilut( <1 by a s\ inhesis nf 1 m. th in 
S(*me compatil)le ])ro|)nniun. N Ireidnm a', well a> cnirij'>uKi«»n an 
operative fa(\or in Xaiure as a wln.le r If this be the true vit'W, tin n 
Nature is not nuu'ely pO'diiet nf an iin \iiabN- (Mu>al ])i(H"ess. 
bill is also that whic h ^ lH»m the exen i>e nf ^p, .ntaiu it v ; and 
if self a'reat iviiy be an ullim.iti* inetaj»h\ >it .d j>iini'i]de. we have 
b-ri* the grniind for the cniivi« iinn that the idia nf fieedmii is ii«*i 
j icrely an idle plav of the i iiintieii.. but i- a belief ju^tilied bv the 
tilliiiiate con>liluti(-n nf lealitv. 



THE PRESENT NEED OF A PHILOSOPHY 

Mv DEAR Editor, 

Your invitation to continue the correspondence opened by 
Sir Herlx'rt Samuel in the last issue of the Journal is one which 
I cannot in honour refuse; and I am the less reluctant to accept it, 
becaust; the President’s letter has expressed so many of my own 
convictions that I can follow his lead where I should have hesitated 
to venture alone. That philosophy ought in some way to help o\ir 
generation in its moral, social, and political troubles; that epistemo- 
logy and the theory of value are not directly contributing to that 
end; and that in tliis respect some spi'cial significance attaches to 
the idea of evolution — all this I fully and gladly accept; and I will 
try to say, as hricHy as I can, what it is that in my opinion philosophy 
can do. 

But first, there is something which it cannot, and mtist not k- 
tempted to do. It cannot descend like a dcus ex machina upon the 
stage of practical life and, out of its suix rior insight into the nature 
of things, dictate the correct solution for this or that problem in 
morals, economic organization, or international politics. There i> 
nothing in a philosopher’s six-cial work (jualifying him to pilot a 
perplc.ved generation through those rocks and shoals. If a mariner 
finds himself at sea without navigator, chart, or compass, the 
Astronomer Koval himself, discovered among tin* passengers, could 
do little for him ; he. would Ik' wiser to hail .sonu* coastwise fishenraii. 
h!ven Plato did not think otherwise. Ih; nec'or propo.sed that pro 
fessional philosophers slnjuld be dragg< (i, blinking, from their studi: ' 
and forcibly stated on tlirones; only that exjx rt knowledge of 
political life and its practical difficulties should lx- illuminated ly 
philosophical reflection on its ultimate end. 

If nowadays we should hesitate to go even as far as I'lato, it is 
not lx;cause our opinion of philosophy is lower, but Ix’cause our 
opinion of the plain man is higher. Christian theology holds that 
the faith of a simple jxasant, without any tincture of theological 
learning, is sufiicient for salvation ; modern pJiilosophy, of whatever 
school, follows its ( xample in holding that non- philosophical thought 
in all its forms — moral and political, scientific, religious, or artistic— 
is able to do it.' work without asking philo.sophy’s lielp and to justif> 
itself without awaiting philo.sophy’s verdict. 

In this opinion there lurks an opposite danger. It may seej® 
ihai phiiosopjiy’s only task is to analyse knowledge we already 
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possess, and theorize about activities we are already able to perform ; 
that it is no more able to influence the proccisses which it describes 
than astronomy can influence the movements of the stars; that the 
only motive to pursue it is a pure disinterested curiosity, the only 
j;ood to be gained from it, pure theoretical knowledge; and that 
Plato, Spinoza, and all others who have thought this knowledge 
soinc'how scTviceable to our well-being were victims of a gigantic 
and inexplicable illusion. 

Thv truth .seems to me to lie somewhere between these two 
extremes. If the philosopher is no pilot, neither is he a mere 
spectator, watching the .ship from his study window. He is one of 
the crew; but what, as such, is his function? In order to find an 
aiiswiT to this question, I suggest that we should look back three 
liundred years or more, to the infancy of modern science. At the 
l)eginning of the s(‘venteenth century no one could foresee the 
triumphs widt h science was one day to achieve. It was not, therefore, 
a foreknowledge of tliese triumi)hs that encouraged innumerable men 
to pers(*vere in almost incredibly detailed inquiries conciTiung the 
laws of naturt^ in a corjxjrate effort shared by all parts of the civilized 
world and extending over many generations. The will to pursue those 
inquiries wa> not based on any conception of their future outcomi*, 
but it was Ijased on sometldng: it was based on the Ixdief that nature 
is a single system of things, controlled throughout its extent by a 
single system of laws. In adopting this idea, civilized man was setting 
aside his immemorial belief in demonic agencies, magical influences, 
and tht* iiist nitable caprices of individual things, and accepting a 
lu w vie w of the world, not received on faith, and not arrived at by 
scientific induction, but tlunight out and stated in a syst(*nvatic 
form by the philoso])lu‘r> 4}f the sixteenth century. 

Tile notion of a uniformly law-abiding natural world is so familiar 
U) ourselves that we are apt to forget how reci-nt a thing it is in the 
history of tlumght. how hardly it was won by Renaissance thinkers 
- for example, with what difficulty sixteenth-century tliouglit gave 
up Aristotle’s doctrine that the law of gravittition holds good only 
in the sublunary splnu'e and how dramatic was its verification by 
one scientific discovt‘ry after another, rids philosophical conceptum 
of nature has played the part, in relation to scientific research, of a 
constant stimuhis to effort, a reasoned ndutalion of defeatism, a 
promise that all scii*ntilu: problems an* in principle soluble. 

There is a certain analogy In'tween the stale of things at the 
heginning of the sevt*nteentli ceiUtiry. when the S|X'cial problems of 
rivilized life were concerned with man’s control over nature, and 
the state of things in tlie modern world, whose spTial problems are 
concerned with human relations. Sir Herlx'rt Samuel justly 
ciuimoratos them: "personal and social morality, economic organiza- 
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tion, international relationship.” These problems, like the problems 
of natural science, can be solved only by detailed and patient invest i- 
f^^ation, exhaustive inquir3^ skilful experiment. Put this arduous and 
slow labour, if it is to be undertaken at all, must rest on two things: 
a conviction that the problems can be solved, and a determination 
that the\' shall be solved. Of these two, the first is, I think, capable 
of being pro\’ided, in a reasoned form, by philosophy. Apart from 
such a reasoned com ietion, the will to sol\'e them is .so handicapped 
by doubts within and opposition without, that its chance of succc'ss 
dwindles to vanishing-point. There is always a vast mass of opinion 
(and verv n^spectable opinion) in favour of allowing established 
institutions to stand firm for feur of worse* to follow; tJiiTe is alwa 3 'S 
a dead weight of inclination, however bad things mav be, to enjoy 
what good we cafi snatch for the short tinu* allowed us; but, more 
dangerous than eitluT of tlu'st^, there is the defeatist spirit which 
fears that what we are aiming at is no more than a Utopian dnjarn. 
And this fear becomes paralvsing when, not content with tlie status 
of a natural timidit3' or temporarv loss of nerve^ it (‘alls in the h« l|) 
of philosophical ideas, and argues that the evils admittedly belonging 
to our moral, social, and pcdilit'al life are esM iitial elements in all 
human life, or in all civilization, so that the spi'cial probhans of the 
modern world arc inhenaitly insolulde. 'I he [dulosophical idt'as und('r- 
Iving this argument are ('onnec ted with ('crt.ain aspects of the idea of 
progress; espt cially tli(^ falsi* coiK'eption of progress as due to a 
cosmic force whicli ('an be tru.sti d to aihaiuii human life aiito- 
maticallv, without tlu' activi* co-operation of human bidngs, and 
(tin? natural reaction from this) an (;(juail\’ falsi; denial that ])rogre>s 
is possilde at all. 

As the seventeenth cenUirv needed a reasoned conviv.tion that 
nature intelligible and tin; jmjblems of s( i»-nce in ])riin iple ^olnhl -. 
so tin* tweiitietli nerd', a re.isi/iud ronvi( ti(;ri that liiiinan progivv, 
is possible and that the {U'oblt ms of moral and piditical life are 
principle soliibh*. In both caM.*s the iiei d is one whicii only philosop' \ 
can supply. What is needed to-day is a philosophual reionsider alien 
of tlie wIiol«; idea of j)rogre''S or devidopment, and especially its 
two main forms, "evoliilitai” in the world of nature and “liisLory’ 
in flic world of liiiinan affairs. W'hat would correspc.ind to die Ki'iniis- 
sanc(; coTKejilion of nature as a single intelligible system would be 
a philo-opliy .diowing that the liuinan will is of :i pii’Ci? with natiire 
in being gei.uim ly creative, a vera causa, tliough singular in being 
consciously cap tive: that social and politiial insiitutitms are crea- 
tions of the liuinan will, conserved by the same power which created 
them and ( ssirntially plastic to its Jjand; and that therefore whatever 
( viK ihev eontain an; in [irineiph; remediable. In .short, the help 
\\liicii philosophy might give to our "dissatisfied, anxious, appre- 
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hensivc generation" would lie in a reasoned statement of the principle 
that there can be no evils in any human institution which luiman 
will cannot cure. 

This cannot be done in a day. But it has already been well begun. 

1 will mention three writers whose work, taken as a whole, seems to 
me unmistakably converging upon a conception of man and his place 
in the universe which would justify that principle. There is ^Ir. 
Alexander's Space, Time, and Deity, ihrre is (ienernl Smuts's Holism 
and Evolution] and there is Mr. Whitehead’s sc ries of books grouped 
round Process and Reality. These, with others hardly less important, 
seem to me the lirstfniits of a new ]diilosophical movement in which 
epistemological discussions and the.* old controversy between rc^alism 
and idealism havii fallen, as Sir Herbert desin-s tliat they should fall, 
into the background; in which thci central place is taken, as Sir 
Herbert wishes it should be, by the idea of (le.velopment ; in which 
philosophy feels itself a collaborator with science*, neither its enemy 
nor its slave, but having its own dignity and it< own methods, while 
it respects those of science; and in which man is conceived neither as 
lifted clean out cd nature nor yet as tli(‘ plaything of natural forces, 
but as sharing, and .^haring to an eiiiimuit degree, in the creative 
power which constituti s the inward e-<ence of all things. 

Vinirs faithfully, 

k. (i. (.'<)l.MNG\VO()I). 

O.M'DKI). 

Apnl 2 ^. J<jJ4. 


My m-AK I'lniTHK, 

A man is naturally di.^iiu lira d li> 4'nn-ider a ihe<»ry important, 
unless it jm-seiits il>elt to him as a sohiti' n of a prol?U iu which 
troubles or once troubled liiiu. I In-lieve it i^ wiili >ome MU'h noiii>n 
in i’liiiid that Sir Herbert Sainie*!, in a b liei in the J’Mitor (»f this 
Journal,* suggests that coiitemjn>rai vphilosoj)hei N k avei pi>u inology 
“in the background.” \\liat iriMibhs the averag<- intelligent man 
most in the year ninoteen bundled aiul thirty-four is not the problem 
i)f how hi! can j>erceivo Sirius uhii h is eight light -years imm our 
planet, or of how he reei>gniz*‘s a Irieiid’s face, or i»f the basis of his 
inductive beliefs about existing thing>. He is far m.nve concerned 
about, say, the problem of economic and political relation> between 
men and nations. These, to him, lie ne.ir the heart oi humanity, 
and in the aggravati-d form wliieli they have now as^tinicd are 
likely to touch off soinelhiiig which might irretrievably shatter the 
dignity — even the existence - of the human race. I'o him. that ihemy 
will appear imjiortant which throws light on .'sUch a problem. Any 
ether kind will be “divcuced from life.” 


* Vol. IX, N\>. (Apiil lu.vO- VV *'t 
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I think the professional philosopher must admit the timeliness of 
Sir Herbert’s invitation, and the truth of his main conviction. But 
he cannot help being somewhat bewildered by it, nevertheless. It 
gives rise in his mind to perplexing questions. If that philosophy is 
important which is in revolt against abstractions and against 
realities which transcend human experience, what about pragmatism ? 
Why not refer the serious student of the present international 
situation to the writings of James or Dewey or Schiller? If philo- 
sophical humanism is needed, then certainly the emaciated intellect 
in search of vital pabulum should sit down to pragmatic meat. Now 
if pragmatism leaves the thoughtful economist or statesman cold — 
and it usually does — then perhaps we can turn to the philosophy 
which so describes human relations as to impress one with a warm 
sense of the integral unity of all men, their spiritual kinship in a 
universal order. Such an impression might yield the intuition that 
the good of a man or a nation lies in the good of other men or other 
nations, and would not such a theory throw light on the world - 
problem of to-day, in the sense of resulting in enlightened inter- 
national agreements and attitudes ? But if so, what about contem- 
porary objective idealism ? What about its theories of the state and 
its doctrine that the essence of any individual is not self-contained 
but implicated with the being of all others? This is a magnificent 
and stirring view of human nature and of the order of existence. 
Now if this is not what our average intelligent man wants- and he 
usually docs not, granting he is a man of affairs, political or economic 
— then the professional philosopher begins to suspect that what 
this man considers important is economic or political treatises about 
specific subjects, such as, say, the gold standard or the present 
Anglo-Japanese relations. Of course, not any treatment of these 
subjects would satisfy his need. I believe that Sir Herbert’s j)l(*a is, 
unwittingly, for such treatises where these are enlightened by world- 
perspectives or are engendered against a philosophic background 
But is there not much in conteiniiorary philosophy which, it patiently 
assimilated, will give a man a philosophic background? One could 
hardly expect philosophy itself to consist in enlightened economic 
or political treatises dealing with current problems. The produciion 
of such treatises is — if I may play with words — the business of the 
business man, taking “business" in its best and broadest sense. 

Now if numerous and varied philosophic theories of human rela- 
tions arc being and have been formulated, such that the world- 
spirited and philosophically hungry individual has much to choose 
from, why not permit, even encourage, the philosopher to theorize 
about any class of problematic relations — as, for example, the 
epi -teniological? The difficulty is not that we have an insufficiency 
of philosophies about men and nations, but that too few men of 
26b 
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affairs care about becoming philosophical. Unfortunately, this is 
true of the average intelligent student of political and economic 
crises. But the student of world-affairs who docs have a genuine 
hunger for that detachment and that integral understanding of 
human relations whicli the philosopher deals with, can well satisfy it 
by the assimilation of books written since the beginning of this 
century. (Just why our student generally demands recent books of 
this kind is not clear to me. Of course new attempts are always 
valuable, inasmuch as something better than ever may be achieved. 
But, philosophically considered, they will not be better merely for 
dealing with specific current problems. If they possess greater 
merit on a philosophical plane, it will be because they express more 
adequate solutions for the same problems that troubled Plato or 
Descartes or Kant.) And let no such serious student turn away from 
philosophy because the first hook he picks up, or the first philo- 
sophical lecture he attends, is on epistemology. The theory of 
knowledge is by no means th(.‘ whole of philosophy, not even of 
present-day jihilosophy, though it is an important part. 

In conclusion, I shall attempt to justify that phrase '"important 
part” by making what might be called a counter-suggestion. 
Though Professor Montague is correct in his contention that “philo- 
sophy's primary interest is in the ways of things rather than in the 
ways of knowing them“*--and Sir Herbert is evidently of the same 
opinion — yet there is a sense in which the tyjncal modern temper 
urgently needs epistemology. Who has not sensed that widely pre- 
valent apathy among our contemporaries with regard to anything 
tlieoretical ? And what is one major reason for the consequent intel- 
lectual dilletantism? It is, it .seems to me, the underlying “feeling" 
that either (i) human knowledge is through and through a pretty 
jlioddy and futile gesture, or (2) if it is not, at least no one seems 
capable of giving a straightforward description of it which does not 
violate common sense, so the less said about it the better. Now, 
confronted with this situation, I am strongly inclined to believe that 
the greatest philo.sophical geniuses of mir time should be enlisted 
in the field, not of the theory of social relations, but of the theory 
of knowledge. To clear the atmosphere at that point by a simple 
yet scientific account - such does not yet exist — of how men lay 
hold of reality in cognition and, by truly knowing it. find themselves 
in an intimate and ever-growing control over it -to do this would 
be doing yeoman service to the average intelligent man. Eventually, 
it might give him more zest even for dt'aling with international 
problems. It seems plausible that even jn'iisive statesmen, or, let 
ns say, delegates of the League of Nations, would think and live 
^’ith an abandon which t(^ them would be impossible had they not 

• The irav.'t <>/ /xM.x.'iiij', p. 413. 
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first arrived at something they could take to be the solution of the 
epistemological problem. 

And if the patient for whom we arc prcscriln'ng epistemology makes 
a wry face and says, in the w'ords of Callicles, '‘Well then, proceed 
with those little cramped questions of yours,” we shall remember 
the reply that Plato put into Socrates' mouth and say with Socratic 
irony, “You are fortunate, Callicles, in having been initiated into 
the Great Mysteries before the Little: I did not think that was the 
proper thing." 

VIKCilL C. ALDKTCTf. 

The Kick iNsniurE, 

Houston, Texas. 

May 24, 1944. 


ify DE.\R Editor, 

By putting bluntly the vital question of wluither philosophy, 
like the natural sciences, has a messagt* for the comfort and encour- 
agement of millions, or whether its sole* h'gitimate function is to 
quench the speculative thirst of the few, 1 feel that our I'resideiit 
has done a signal service to philosopluTs and la\ men alike. Although 
I shall venture to disagree with much of the answer lit*, proposev;, 
I am none the less grateful to him for raiding so fundaimmlal an 
issue. 

There would, 1 think, be little disagn.‘ement about the plain 
historical fact that the great philosophers set ni, as a y\\V\ to liavt 
regarded themselves as specially entrusted with the piloting of tluir 
fellow-m<*n towards the haven of spiritual aehiex'emmt. One n niem 
bers — calling to mind only a handful of the intrepid l)and-- ho>v 
Socrates followed his conscieiKa* against inexorable AllKiiian law, 
how Plato abandoned contemplative ease for a (h spot's court, how 
Aristotle became a sc lioolmastiT to savi* an em|)iri‘, how KousMa’i 
prophesied the dawning of deiiUM racy while ( ondorcet sketched llie 
lineaments of its educational system, how Fichte liiLd the patriotism 
of the German nation before Hitler and without reviling the foreiguR'*' 
or the Jew. How often, indeed, have philosophers .sallied forth Iroin 
their ivory tower into the dust and conllict of national or inter- 
national turmoil ; and evi-ii after withdrawal to its tranquil chambers, 
have they not beckoned others to share with them the wider sweep 
its balconies (,ommand, tlu; purer delights and the more abiding 
peace that visit all tbo^j its walls (unbrace.^ 

This sense of mi^^ion may, of course, liave bet?n an c‘mpty illusion 
bred c»f megalomania, but its generality among philosophers of the 
highest standing is at any rate a presumption in favour of authen- 
ticity. riiere is, nowever, omi feature of philosophy common to both 
2h>' 
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Oriental and Occidental thinkers, that occurs as regularly among 
ancient cultures as in post-Renaissance Europe; and it is this, 

1 believe, that constitutes the most essential bearing of philosophical 
thought on the day-to-day problems tliat confront and perplex the 
ordinary man. 

For the attitude of mind cherished by the sage, and (‘XcmplifK'.d 
as niucli in liis manner of existence as in the substance of his specu- 
lative conclusions, has been always and everywhere the same; his 
heart is filled with an unshakable conviction that the only life 
really worth being lived is a life resplendent with scientific truth, 
with religious vision, with moral and artistic beauty, and that, 
however crushing the weight of ignorance and however powerful 
the sway of selfish or destructive instincts, reason and love must 
uliiniately prevail whenever humans dwell. Prometheus, according 
to the legend, snatch(‘d fire from hea\'en in order to bring warmth 
and comfort to tlu* ( hilled bodits of men; philosophy is a second 
Prometheus, but tlu‘ l(jrch it bears was kindled in the flame of the 
ideal, and the invigorating warmth it engi'uders thaws the numbness 
of the questing sjurit. I cannot for my i)ait agree with Sir Herbert 
that philosophers av(‘ sullieiently unanimous on (“pistemological, 
ethical, or nu'taphysical issues to be able to present the public with 
a body of doctrine as unassailabh' as the discoveries of exact science, 
or that ])hilosopliy should be content to ndatc itself “directly and 
(ieliheraU'ly to tlie lu i ds of life"; th(' former step would invite 
pronouncements on many delic ato qiu siions that are still subjudice, 
while the Ldlta* would degrade a ])urely theoretical investigation to 
the li;vel of a mere teclinicpie. It is the tenijx*r of philosophy, rather 
than its actual findings, that >liould ('ount in the world at large; 
in an age whin nun lUsire as never Ix fore to hea]) up riches, to 
gratify the parsing whim, to subjug»ile ilu ir weaker brethren, to 
^ilti^fy their dreams of personal ambition, and to hear tlio applause 
of the multitude in their (‘ars, the supreme inditierence of the sage to 
such pursuits and his single-minded devotion to the highest cultural 
values are the ino.^t prei ions gift he can bestow. 

Voiirs faithfully, 

‘ LISTOWKL 

1.()N1m iN . 

May I, 





TRUTH AND MODERN DICTATORSHIP 

I. DONSKY. Ph.D. 

The Epistemology of dictatorship! This expression couples terms 
which seem to be utter strangers to each other. How could apolitical 
regime which is an eminently practical, often violent, hard-striking 
thing be concerned with a science which is an essentially unpractical, 
introspective business of secluded and subtle contemplation ? 

It could, however, be shown that it is natural for political regimes 
to be interested in the theoretical views of the populations they 
control, and even in the express or implicit epistemological views 
of the said populations. 

Any political regime is interested in the loyalty, respi'ct. and even 
love of the people for the government, for the form of government 
(the constitution), for the country, for tlu‘ nation. Any political 
regime desires the citizens to be patriots and loyalists, monarchist, 
republican, fascist, or bolshevik, as tlie case may be. Xow loyalty, 
respect, love imply formulated or vaguely felt jiRlgments of value. 
And the judgments of value presuppose* theoretical judgments, 
distinct or implicit. Supposing I hohl tlu* n^al quality a to hi* a 
value and the real quality P to b(j a disvahu'. Then if anyoiK* wants 
to obtain my positive valuation for an objt^ct t), he is inti rested in 
evoking my theoretical belief that O possesses the quality a and 
does not possess the quality /3. If a political regime is inti rested ui 
judgments of value, it is also interested in theoretical judgnunfs 
which could serve as a foundation for the judgmi'nts of vedue. 

The interest of the State in the views of the subjects assumes 
various forms. There arc two fundamental and extreme types of 
State attitude in this matter; most Slates, howev»*r, occupy intn- 
mediary positions Ixtween them. 

Tolerant, free, democratic Slates try to obtain knalty ami 
patriotism only by pc'aceful, non-cocTcivc means, 'riiey use coercion 
only in exceptional cases of extreme danger. And thidr peaceful 
persuasion is of an unobtrusive, uninsisting cliaracter. It is also 
noteworthy that their attempts at influencing and determinitiK 
popular mind are usually restricted to special and somewhat reserved 
subjects. I^rgo fields of thought arc left free from any State inter- 
ference. In dictatorial, intolerant States, loyally is imposed coercively, 
although persuasion of a most obtrusive character is very largely 
used. Here Stuto interference usually ti‘nds to embrace very vvide 
fields of thought and even to control the popular mind in its totality* 
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It may be remarked that coercive opinion-control under intolerant 
regimes may assume both positive and negative forms. Positive 
control imposes the views the State holds to be desirable. Negative 
control prevents the diffusion of undesirable views. Positive control 
imposes some thought, negative control tries to obtain abstention 
from some thought. Sometimes the undesirable views constitute 
genuine knowledge. In these cases negative control means an attempt 
to promote ignorance. 

Another remark. The interest of the State in the views of the 
citizens must be distinguished from its interest in education. The 
second is an interest in the acquisition of true or useful ideas. The 
first is an interest in the absorption of ideas, the assent to which 
serves the cause of the rulers. But there are possibilities of coinci- 
dence. Tlie State may diffuse ideas which serve both aims. It is 
worth noting that the purely political, intrinsically non-cducational 
thought-diffusion by government most often takes the form of 
education. 

Later on wc shall return to the State attitudes just sketched. 
Meanwhile the following question arises. The State seems to be 
interested in the contents of the popular views. But how is one 
to prove a State interest in popular epistemology which is not 
concerned with the contiuits of any thought, but deals with the formal 
problems of the truth or falsehood of thought? The State wants 
me to hold the thought that A is true. But is it interested in my 
holding particular vu'ws as to the nature of truth? And is there 
any popular epistemology? .\re large popular masses concerned 
about the probhun of truth? 

Now the attitude of the spirit towards thoughts held to be 
aosolutely certain differs from tlu^ attitude towards thoughts held 
to be doubtful. Generally our attitude towards our thoughts is 
influenced by the assumed truth-value attributed to them. These 
attitudes constitute an epistemology which must be rough and 
loose in untrained minds, rhis epistemology is inheivnt in the lowliest 
steps of the liuman mind aiul deserves to be called the popular 
epistemology. Aiul this often hardly conscious epistemology may 
find expression in differences of behaviour which are at times of 
great importance to the State. Recognition of absolute truth may 
engender a kind of behaviour different from that bred by the denial 
of absoluti^ truth. Here lies the practical relevance and the political 
importance of mass epistemology. 

It is, therefore, quite intelligible that political regimes should 
try or tend to foster or to favour definite epistemological attitudes; 
that then*, should be a correspoiKlence between the atmosphere of a 
political regime and the patent or latent epistemology it is im lincd 
0 encourage on the territory iiniler its sway. 
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Let us try to outline the epistemology favoured by free democracy. 
Then we shall endeavour to delineate the epistemology of its 
opponent : dictatorship. 

Free democracy is a regime where all kinds of thoughts are allowed 
to circulate freely. This is what a liberal regime really means. Now 
it is often suggested that the granting of the liberty both to say 
and write that A is B, and to say and write that A is not B implies 
the denial of absolute, objectively valid trutli. If contradictory 
statements arc equally admitted, so one may argue, it means that 
both arc equally true and that truth is only relative. Does liberal 
democracy really imply relativist epistemology which teaches the 
relativity of truth? 

It is very diflicult to find out what relative truth really is. One 
may claim that any truth must be absolute truth because to 
be tnic means to be absolutely true. One may t^ven claim that the 
affirmation tliat both “A is B” and “A is not B’* arc true does not 
depart from the principles of absolute truth bt‘cause it pretends, 
for l)etter or worse, imdismayt d by logical contradiction, that both 
these statements are absolutely true. The* declaration that truth is 
true only' under some special presuppositions and false under otliers 
docs not imi^ly relativity of truth: it seems only to affirm that truth 
is absolutely true, given this or that special presupposition. Oik' 
may suggest that ndativity’ of truth is included in the affirmation 
that judgments arc held to be true by some and to be false by others. 
But this affirmation only claims the relativity of the recognition of 
truth, not the ndativity of truth itself. 

Despite the difficulty of di-fining relativity of truth, wo cannot 
dispense with the usi* of this rath(*r ambiguous concept. It could 
not be doubted that absoluti! truth is sometimes denied; and this 
denial may be held to be equivah nt to an admission of relativity 
of truth, whatever that may iiieaii. And although, as \\v havit irlid 
to show, eve-n tin; affirmation of mutually I'oulradictory statiunent- 
is not necessarily tantamount to an affirmation of lelativity of 
truth, such a defiance of the Law of C'ontradiction seems to he at 
variance with the notion of absolute truth and to suggest relative 
truth. 

Now democratic regimes allow' the free adlierencn to and the 
free exchange of mutually iiK'ompatible, mutually exclusive views. 
But this does not mean that the State accepts logical contradiction 
and denies logically sfdf-colierent, non-contradictory, absolute 
tnitli. If J allow' pL‘oj)le to emit and to diffuse the mutually incom- 
patible stateuK fits “A is B" and “A is not B,” it docs not mean 
that 1 hold both to be (*qually true, each in a relative w'ay. lo leave 
the iiJteranee of a statement unimpeded does not mean to take it 
up as oiie’.s own. 

^7:'. 
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Two possibilities arc to be discerned. In some cases the State 
(Iocs not know which of the admitted alternative statements is 
tnu*. Then it leaves the decision to free discussion. The free com- 
parison of tlie argum(^nts in favour of each of the conflicting 
propositions is likely to lead to the removal of the uncertainties, 
to the emergence of absolute truth. “Du choc des opinions jaillit la 
verite/* The untrammelled consideration of the various opinions is 
the iKJcessary prerequisite of the discovery of the only truth. The 
jidinission of free discussion is not opposed to absolute truth; on 
the contrary, it serves the cause of absolute truth. In other cases the 
State knows tlie truth. It is aware of the absolute truth of the 
judgment **A is B.” Even then it may allow free discussion and 
leave contradiction unri‘press(‘d. It assumes that free discussion 
will clear up the doubts and dispel thv errors. Finally the hitherto 
unrecognized truth will tri\unph and win general assent. Moreover, 
the State may hold p\iblic adherence to the false statement “A is 
not B“ to be politic ally and socially harmless. In no case does the 
liberal attitude imply the relativist denial of absolutely valid truth. 

V(‘t, on the otlier hand, it must be recognized that the free 
admission of logically incompatible statements may spring also 
from a creed of Relativism. The very fact that a multiplicity of 
staleinents is allowt'd to circulate irrespective of their mutual 
agreement or disagrc'cmcuU suggests the* possibility that the broad- 
minded governinc'iit which is responsible for tht‘se liberties holds 
tin* conllicliiig Statements to be of ecpial value, a value which is not 
that of absolute truth. 

Now we have* to take into account the fact that liberty c»f opinion 
in free democratic States is more* or less limited in actual practice. 
Tlicre arc “reserved sulqects’' the* State sperial care of. The 

iibseniinalioii of some privileged vii:w> is enfcuced by ecunpulsion. 
Mil’ <i;.teraiice of >latements in whieh the privileged view> are expo.sed 
to doubt or dc'uial is rc sc'Uled, disccuiraged, and in some eases pro- 
hibited and made impossible. The views in cjuestion are usually 
those in which the e\ti‘rnal and internal stability of thc^ State is 
c-’iigaged. Palrioli.-in and loyalty to the Slate are the keynotes of 
the regions of thought the Stale ehooses to withdraw from the 
sphen; of unfette red lilM‘rty. The* me>re liberal the Stale the k'ss place 
it le-avos to this e*.\ceptio]ial intolerance. But a fringe of intolerance 
exists e*ve*n in the* most liberal Stales. 

^\he^ the* State is in exie'inal danger, the ceimpuFeuv enforcement 
tjf loyalty e‘.\paiuls. 'Fhe* held of Stale -re*scrved ihougiu giws very 
f'onsi(li‘nd)lv; in some case's it may iiivade se)melhing like* the whole 

the inte llectual life of the* natiem. 

ilitx: ele ve lopnie'iits have* curious e'ouseeiue iu*e*s. The olvdience le) 
^onu; ideas is claimed as an \inbivakable dutv. It must be absolute. 
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In so fur as this obedience presupposes assent to some propositions, 
the propositions must be adhered to without any wavering, doubt, 
or limitation. These State-protected, State-backed propositions an: 
imposed as an absolute truth. But the .same phenomena have another 
aspect too. Tlio State-imposed propositions arc to be held true 
independently of free invi'stigation, independently of being tested 
by the standards of objirtive, absolutely valid truth. Such testin^^ 
is excluded as dangerous to the absolute stability of the State-decreed 
beliefs. In so far the attitude of the State denies absolute truth in 
its logical necessity, 'riu; epistemology implied in this attitude is 
quite peculiar and utterly different from the normal and regular 
epistemological ways of the free deinocaatic State*. This (*|)isteniologv 
is only an exception in democratic, communities, although it is, as 
we intend to show, the ordinary rule in the modern dictatorial 
State. 

The dictatorial State of our days claims absolute jK)wer over Die 
whole of the lives of its subjt'cts, and, lirst of all, ovi*r tlu'ir mimls. 
The dictatorship is Jirmly resolved to make* any kind of ojipositioii 
impossible and to guaranti e the unlimited durability of its compK it- 
mastery over the minds. Accordingly, it must enforce a permaneiii 
and gcmeral adluaence to a Stati-tavoured system of thought, h 
must tend to subdue tin.* whole hori/on of [)()pular thought to tlio 
supremacy of tin' dictatorial inten*sts. 

The State-impo-M'd system mu>.l extol and glorify tin* nation ainl 
its dictatorial rulers, including the ])olitical party from whii h they 
sprang. The drvotiou of the nation to itx lf mu.-^t ('oali-^ce with tin- 
devotion to tin* dictators, tin* latter Ix-ing chx ribed a< the superior 
incarnation or qiiiiUes.-ence of the nation. In so far exiri*me rv iv- i 
for the ruler> mu>t appiar to the mind of the peojde as the ]>».a 
expression of national self-re>peel. The Stali -«lesi|-(‘fl di vniiou 
find itself favoure<l by views in whi«di tin* ruling groiq) apj)ears 
the pos.sessor of ((ua]ilir> implving pF-rfection. 1 hese views deeip •! 
favouraide by the di( talor>Inp expand into a sv-teiii of tlioir tit 
which is imj) 0 '< d as an un-'hakable, unquesi i«»nable, abs(»lut' iy 
valid truth. But vo! slial! see that dictatorshij), at the same tinn*. 

. scribi s U) the slat< ineiits it lays down and to which it comiuainls 
belief -only th'’ \'aliie of a non-ab.'^olute, relativi* Inith. 

It is hjrbidden to doubt, to fpiesti<m, to critiei/e, to inv(‘stigat(*, 
to test tin* dictatoislii|) iiujiosed l)eliefs. 'fhe dictatorial ideas 
must be a( ( epti fl iud< pendeutly of rational and (’iniiirical tt>ting. 
In (!«mocr ivies tin admission of rational ami ein])irical thoiiglit- 
testing is the nile. hA'cii the (itinss of the government subject 
to s.Mcli lesiing mifler normal conditions, l/mler dictatorsliij> both 
the prrfeclion of the government and any other State-favonut 
ol>jt ct of beliel are to be ace( pttid blindly. 
v?74 
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This untested dictatorial belief may remind us of traditional 
religion where we are exhorted to believe independently of Reason 
and Experience. There is, however, an essential difference. In 
religion the object of belief is transom pi rical. In dictatorship it is 
empirical, at least to a very considerable extent; the dictatorial 
government and its work are located in the world of common 
experience, and not among hidden noumena, not in a necessarily 
veiled intelligible world. And these empirical dictatorial realities are 
to be believed in unempirically. 

This curious unempirical belief in empirical realities bears some 
analog}' to a phenomenon in another field. The (icrman psychologist 
N. Ach has noticed that sensuous presentational phenomena (images) 
can be thought of [ix. judged about or remembered) without any 
sensuous imagery. I can remember a past sense perception without 
experiencing an\' images resembling the sense phenomena of the 
remembered perception. This non-sensuous representation of sense 
phi'iioniena reminds us of the unempirical belief in empirical realities 
inidi'r dictatorial regimes. 

It might l)e ubjecteil that the dictatorships do not exclude experi- 
ence and do not rely on mere belief without empirical corroboration. 
We know that the dictatorial regimes indulge in spectacular display, 
in loud and gaudy advertisement, thus supplying their populations 
with (‘xpei'ience likely to confirm the merits of the government and 
the veiac'ity of its affirmations. I'opidar belief is in so far being 
given an empirical foundation. 

But this - xperieiice is not a free experieucic Only favourable 
instances are open t<' inspection and admirati(m. I'heir ofiicial 
i!' scrii)tion is often exaggi ralt d and soiiU‘limes delusive. It is made 
iinprKsil)l(‘ to (pK'stion or to verify the Stati -recommeinlcil i xpei iencc. 
The unfavourable ex]U‘rieuce is withheld, withdrawn from tlu* public 
ye. I o try to makt- it known is a punishable ofteuce. The>e camditioiis 
iiold for any \iews the State is deti-rmiiieil to imj>o^e u]H)n the 
pojMiIar mind; only exce])tionaI, one-sidtal and strictly controllul 
experience in favour of these view> is admitted, hree obsei\.ititm 
is (‘Xcluded. 

It coidil bt^ remarked that the situation is not exceptional. In 
nligion, too, wc find corruborati(»n of unempirical beliefs by .^onn* 
nnpirical ex iderici': the miracles. The mirarli s, loo. are an exjH rieiice 
'vhich has lo be aeeeplid uncritieally, without the possibility of 
hee examination. Ihevi' is, however, an unmistakable diUcivnco 
hetwyen religious and dietalorial belief; the miracles are tinpivical 
tiyinifeslations of a transempirical reality, whereas the objects o\ 
dictatorial l)elicf could claim no such iranscmjui ical character. 

^Vhat was said about expiTU'iKc is applicable lo any i>lher kiiul 
proof, c.g. to reasoning. Dictatorsliips aspire to confirm their 
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vicw^ by all sorts of reasoning. To this end they encourage journalists, 
publicists, and scientists to be their spokesmen, regarding their 
offices as existing to support dictatorial views by reasoning. Here, 
too, reasoning is unfree. Only favourable trains of thought are ad- 
mitted, and tlicir impartial examination is impeded. Unfavourable 
reasoning is banned. 

Again we find here a resemblance to some religions which admit 
reasoning within the boundaries of apologetic corroboration, but ban 
it in so far as it may question or contradict the tenets it is only 
allowed to confirm. But once more we must keep in mind the 
difference: religion deals with transempirical objects, while in 
dictatorship no such transcending of experience is involved. 

Dictatorship excludes free reasoning and free experience. But it 
uses both reasoning and exjx'rience in its own work. E.g., it uses 
them in its diplomacy, sometimes with much subtlety; and in its 
internal policy, often with much cunning. It favours natural sciences 
and their technical applications in which it sees a promise of increased 
economic and military power. And natural science, pure or applied, 
implies a very vast and intricate interplay of experience and reasoning;. 
All this many-sided practical use of Reason and Experienct* in 
dictatorship does not alter the fundamental opposition of dictator- 
ship to Reason and Experience as absoluttdy valid, universally 
recognized, and freely accessible sourc(‘s of truth. 

Dictatorshii) affirms and proclaims the absolute truth of its vie\\>. 
The absolute validity of this dictatorial affirmation is coniu'ctod 
with the proclaimed absolute worth of the dictatorial State, widi 
its veracity and trustworthin<\ss. The absolutes trutli is somehow 
centred or rooted in the absolute worth of the government. 

That truth should be held to flow from an assumed privilcj^vd 
authoritative source is a most widespread phenomenon. After ;'ll, 
we assume the truth of many judgments on the ground of our assuming: 
the trustworthiness of those from whom wc learn the said judgmep^^- 
But, as a rule, th(^ assumed tnjstwortliiness is not the ultimote 
source of the assumed truth. Of course, while ndying on information 
supplied by others, we found our assurance on explicit or implicit 
judgments about tlu; knowledge, the erudition, the truthfulness, the 
sincerity of the person from whom the information is drawn. Bat. 
after all, we assume the truslwortliiness of our teachers only because 
we hold them to be acquainted with a truth, inaccessible to ouisi Ives, 
which is valid intrinsically and independently of its being aflirined 
by any s(d of pe rsons, however qualified. The ultimate .source of trutli 
lies in its intrin>ic nature, not in its being affirmed by authorities. 
This is our attitudi! towards .scientific propositions we have to 
‘ borrow ' without (examination from those who are .scientific 
authorities in our (‘yes. Tlu^ descrilxHl connection of as.sumed truti 
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and assumed authority is quite different from that found in dictator- 
ship. In the latter case the truth is supposed to flow ultimately from 
the assumed value of the supreme authorities: the dictatorial 
government. There is no question about an intrinsic truth-value 
as different from that of the authorities. The absolute truth of the 
State-protected propositions and the absolute worth of the rulers 
are merged into an indissoluble whole. The oflicial truths are true 
because they are pronounced by the absolutely trustworthy govern- 
ment; and the government is trustworthy because the assumption 
of its trustworthiness is one of the absolutely valid truths. 

Under such conditions the dictatorship cannot admit any absolute 
valid truths whose validity is guaranteed by any other criteria but 
the proclamation by the dictatorship itself. Therefore dictatorship 
must ban objective logical validity as a criterion of absolute truth. 
Objective logical value is a source of truth different from that of 
tlie dictatorial truth-proclaiming State. The dictatorship is essentially 
jealous in matters of public epistemology. It cannot admit objectively 
valid absolute truth because it claims the absolute truth-value for 
its own propositions indepcmdently of their possessing objective 
logical validity. 

Tlie incompatibility of absolute dictatorial truth with logically 
valid objective absolute truth has various aspects. 

First, dictatorship is afraid of admitting truth-standards extraneous 
to itself because the admission of such criteria does not strengthen 
the dictatorial pn^stige and may even weaken it. The prestige must 
be all-embracing, monopolistic, exclusive. The admission of non- 
dictatorial truth-sources would mean a sliaring of the supreme 
intellectiial authority of the State and might lead to dangerous 
movi-inents of the popular mind. Some people might test the 
iictatorially backed propositions in the light of compiling criteria, 
and the testing might lead to the rejection of the said State-favoured 
propositions. Logically valid, objectively absolute truth is such a 
competing and potentially dangerous, virtually subversive criterion, 
that dictatorship must oppo.'^e it. 

Secondly, the recognition of objectively valid absolute truth may 
imply its rt'cognition t'ven in the case of its being discovered and 
propagated by pm'sons or groups different from or hostile to the 
dictatorship. But dictatorship scorns the recognition of value in 
individuals or groups outside itself. It declares itself to Ix' the only 
truth-producing or truth-announcing agency. Besides, hostility to 
other gro\ips is often a very important and sometimes essential part 
of the dictatorial thought-systems. To recognize that strangers 
nught be sources of truth is a dangerous heresy in the eyes of the 
dictatorship. Wc could mention the most violent Bolshevik opixDsilion 
to any non-Bolshcvik, non-proletarian thought, scientific or artistic. 
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In Germany we witness the same violence of opposition to diverse 
products of thought on the ground of their being non-Nazi, non- 
(rerman, non-Aryan. Now, as we said, the recognition of objectively 
valid, absolute truth may lead to recognition of truths emanating 
from strangers: objective validity of truth is held to be independent 
of the personal identity of those who discover or diffuse it. Hen* 
dictatorship finds another motive for its hostility to logically valid, 
objectively absolute truth. 

The absolute dictatorial truth is not the logically valid, objective 
absolute truth. The two absolute truths are in mutual opposition. 
Objective absolute truth is opposed to political absolute trutli. 
The assumption of a special political absolute truth as different 
from objective absolute truth is the most sali(‘nt feature of the 
epistemology of dictatorship. We must add the* following remark; 
Political absolute truth is the truth whose claims to be such are 
based on being issued by the dictatorial political authority. This 
does not mean that the contents of the political absolute truth nni^t 
be political. The political authority of dictatorship covers al>o 
non-political subjects. Propositions of all kinds may be inve^tid 
with political absolute truth. 

The affirmation of political absolute truth mi^ans the denial oi 
objective absolute truth. Hut tin* denial of obj(‘ctively ah.-olme 
truth is an assumption of the objective* n'lativity of trnili. The 
politically absolute truth of the dictatorship is ol)jt‘ctiveIy relative. 
The objective relativity of the dictatorial truth finds i‘.\pressioii in 
its being grounded on the utterances of the (liosen dittabaial 
leaders. The dictatorial absolute truth is relative to the dietatnishijj 
which is its source and criterion. 

Tile dictatorial epistemology teaches both an absolute ar.d : 
relative character of tlu* saiiKi truths. And their absolute cliarif i r 
(the political one) is logically rooted in tlieir relativi- i li.iracirr (ih'* 
objective one). Only the denial of the seven* standards of ol>ieia \r 
absolute truth opens the way for an untested and unhampMed 
disjjlay of political truth-creation. Only if objective absolute initli 
is discarded, political truth can be absolute in its nlativt way. 
Only if the dictatorial truth is objectively relative can it W a politi- 
cally absolute truth. 

\Ve have attempted to givi.’i a general and rather abstract outline 
of the epistemology of dictatorship. This outline finds confirmation 
in the actually cxjiressed attitudes of modern di( tutorships. 

The most popular epistemology in th(^ Soviet Union si'cins to 
irnply the repudiation of obj(‘ctively valid absolute truth. There is, 
tf.*ach the Soviets, no universal truth common to all mankind. 

'! heic is a l)(»iirgcois truth and a proletarian triitli. Proletarian irntli 
i;. to be imposed as an absolute truth. Bourgeois truth is to be rejected. 
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'I'he search for an objectively valid, impartial, absolute truth is a 
bourgeois activity of a dangennis character. The. exclushely prole- 
tarian, but absolutely valid truth is less an attributf: of thought 
than a characteristic of action, of work, livery variety of activity 
breeds the corresponding truth. The Socialism-building proletarian 
work of the Soviet State has its own truth, the compulsory, practi- 
cally absolute proletarian truth. This absolute truth is relative to 
Bolshevik dictatorship and to its activity. 

Italian I'ascism, as expounded by its philosopher Giovanni 
Gentile, declarers itself to be a doctrine which tends and claims to 
control not only politics, but also the will, the feeling, and the thought 
of the nation. Having its centre of gravity in politics. Fascism deals 
with moral, religious, and pliilosophical j^roblems. It denies value 
to a thought that is not expresse d in action. It idrntihes thought 
and action. I'lirtluTmore, (ientile declan s that religion and morals 
should be subordinated to and fused in the authority of the State. ^ 
Truth is thus made* subservient to poliiic>, to I'ascist politics. Thought 
must obey action, the action of the Fascist Slate. This means the 
r(‘j<‘cti«)n of o])je('tively absolute truth in the name of what is true 
on aceount of its being demanded by Fa-eist ])()litics. 'Hu: truth that 
is rootl’d in the active will of the Stale relative to that will. It is 
absolutelv valid (as a iiolitii al truth) drs])iti’ this essential relativity. 

One of the leaders of Iliilerin' (ii rmanv. Alfnd Rusenbi rg, has 
ski-tched a philosophy of Hitleri'-m. RoM-nlxrg denii s seience that 
is iiulepeiuhiit of ra<'e. Science nuiNt be determined by the blood. 
Thought and will must be brought into agreement with the German 
raciid soul, with the Nonlie tradition. National lionunr and national 
Fvedoin must lieeoine the highlit value, the beginning and the end 
of tl’ought. 'rhe<t- ideas must rule dieialorially ; onlv on tlu'.l condition 
could a nation bi' preserved .ind become Stale. At ilu- ‘'ante time, 
Rosenberg declan'S the nationa.l honour, this supnine arbiter of 
thought, to hi' a mvih. This myth has the ( lianu i« r of a \»dilion 
which must be our reide to all ^^ue'^tions and iknibts.* Tlu se vu ws 
amount to a ileiii.d of altsolute irtilh. The criterion of true thought 
is a will of a national groii]>. rooted in its blood, in its conception 
of national honour. And this obviously rehaivi* truth i'^ to ride 
dictatorially as an imposed politically absolute truth. 

I he attempt to give truth a purely practical character which 
seems to be a piruliaritt’ of some du talorial epislemologu s reminds 
of IVaginatism. .\n indirect inlhieiue of Pragmatism on the 
epistemological views of some diet itorships is not impi>ssibIo. But 
diere is a striking difference between llu* e]>istemologits of Prag- 

^‘iovimni r.eiitili'. i d.Cnrj iil *. j*|'. S3 3-. R' ai.e lujo. 
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nnitisni and of dictatorsliip. Pragmatism holds truth to be relative 
to praetire, but does not hold it to be absolute at the same time. 
Pragmatism does not assume, like dictatorship, the absolute value 
of the relative truth. Besides, Pragmatism assumes different kiiub 
of practice, different practical interests to which difh*reut kinds of 
pragmatically valid relative truths may correspond. Dictatorslnp 
knows nothing of peaceful and tolerant ways. It is ossi‘ntially 
intolerant. Its truth is relative to one privik'ged kind of action, to 
one supreme practical interest. 

One may argue that the dictatorial wa\' of recognizing a siatenient 
not to be objectively true and of claiming its absolute' value at tlu; 
same time is a self-contradictory way of thinking. The denial of 
objectively absolute truth of a proposition and the aftirmation of its 
absolute truth under the aegis of dictatorial politics scc'in to 
contradict each other. Now some psychologists (espi'cinlly M. 
Levy-Bruhl) describe primitive' man as illogical and prone to contra- 
diction. Primitive man is supposed to assnnu* tlie same thing to l)e 
at the same time at different places. He is su]^posed to assunn* that 
a name is at the same time? both identical with and clifhTent fnaii 
the thing named; that a dream iinagi' of a p« rM)n of which wv 
dream is both identical with and diffennt from that person. .Viid 
one might be tc'inpted to affirm that tin* attitude of di(‘tator^hi|) 
which deliberately enthrones contradiction as a foundation ol 
publicly recognized truth is a ndapscj into the* ancient attiludi* (»f 
acc-eptod contradiction. 

It is difficult to say whetlier the dic't.itorial attitude in (“pi>temelo;:\ 
i> really contradictory, 'fhe dcmial of absolute truth and it> alfirnia- 
tion at the same time is a self-contradictory altitude if the in ii 
aftirmc-d and the truth deiiic’d is the same truth. We might, howevt ;-, 
asMime that politically absolute- truth is cpiite dillen ut li'‘i i 
objectively absolute truth. In this case there is no logical ecjiilradii- 
tion in alfirming the? and cli-nying the second. At an\- rate-, tin 
is no proof of illogicality being limited to our retuole ancrstois (»r 
savage* contemporaries. Indulgenc einsomecontradietion is an attitude 
or a we*akne>s that mm-ius to haunt us eve-n to-day. While- ])erceiving 
pliyskal things we? botli ide*ntify our sense- pere e pts with the' physical 
object and distinguish the-ni from it. 1his is only one* instance of e)Mr 
unmitigated logical carc'le-.ssncss. If dictatorial c-piste-mology is 
self-con tradicteuy, it might be* a new e.xpression of our jic re iinial 
inconsistc uf y . 

While discussing the; epistemological views in liberal demioeracy 
we have noiicc'fl that the liberal Stale admits cjbjectivc iy absolute^ 
truth as an ideal fre.*e*Iy to Ix' piir.suc'd, but takc*s up a diflere-nt 
attitude in except ional ca^(?s in wliich the seanh for objective.' 
ab.-)Olute truth is hampered or made impossible, while a n-latni 
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Statc-proclaimcd truth is giv(m a coercive politically absolute value. 
\Vc have seen that this situation, exceptional in freely governed 
communities, is the universal law under modern dictatorship. 

The situations in which liberal democracy recurs to this back- 
sliding on its fundamental and usual principles are the situations 
of alarm and danger, sedition and war. War is the most characteristic 
occasion, and the last world war was a stupendous example of 
war-induced deliberalization of lilxTal democracy. The (‘pistcmology 
involved in .such cases is the (^pistc^mology of war. In dictatorship 
the “war-mentality" which is only a tragic and heroic exception 
in liberal communities invades the very foundations of social life 
and becomes its natural horizon; dictatorships tend to be militarist. 
And they quite naturally develop tlm “epistemology of war” and 
adopt it as a normal and usual attitiidi\ 

Objective absolute truth is denied by mighty leaders and ])y the 
vast human masses they conduct. Of course, as pointed out above, 
o])j(.‘ctive truth is presupposed even undt r dictatorslup in various 
branches of practical activity, and (specially in applied science, 
but in dee|X‘r, less immediately practical, le<s technical matters 
objective absolute truth is discarded. New peoples may add them- 
selves to the forniidabh^ multitu(U‘s that already (inbrace the 
dictatorial (Teods and their ep^temoh^gy. .\nd even the uiiiv< i>al 
a<loptioii of du’tatorship with its peculiar epistemology cUks not 
set'iu to be impossible. 

But tlu* value of objectivtdy absolut(‘ truth is intrin>ically inviolable 
(d pitr si miiove). This truth woidd retain its \)nimpaired validity 
e\en if there was no hiauan mind to long for it and to recognize it. 
And t!ui ('apacity for seeking objeciivi* truth and appreciating it 
‘.dter its discovery is an essential and nece>^avy eharaeteristie of 
he luunan mind. Unman responsiv(‘ne>s to intrinsie valm s is a 
necessary counterpart of tin* validity of tin st* vahies. And Man is 
necessarily responsive to logically valid truth, although lie i< also 
liable to error and, as wc* saw, ineliiual to incoiisisienev. If the 
epistemology of dictatorship succvcals in obscuring and oppo ssing 
the effectual exercise of this truth-sc-eking dispo'»iiic>n. it will remain 
a potential and latently lasting possiiuliiy. .\nd earlier or later the 
dormant possibility will blossom into aetnal faet. The attempt to 
change human nature by lUiMus (»f eoercive det ret s must fail t'vc'ii 
d the di'crtvs are welcomed with ecuil im-nt-wide ehi‘ers and applaude d 
hy ardent millions. The unchanging inliiiisic al worth of the valid 
values will attract chosen heroic pioneers and, perhaps, martyrs of 
a new freedom that must follow tlu' nc*w wilfully servile age*, darker 
turn the Dark Ages of the past. Meanwhile' we have to face the 
possible approach of an era in whieh hnman themght might endure 
0 overwhelming pressure of the epistemology of dictaleuship. 

jSi 



GREAT THINKERS 

(II) PLATO 

ri:oKFss()R (;. C. FIELD 

It is really inipiissiblc to say anything wortli saying about Plato 
in general within the limits of a single article. Indeed, the more one 
studies Plato tlie miwe impossible does it become ---if the concept 
of degrees of impossibility may be used in a pliilosoplucal journal. 
Tlie reasons for tin’s are manifold. 'Mie first lies in the supreme great- 
ness of Plato as a thinker. Hardly anyone who has made a serious 
effort to study Plato has escaped receiving tlie impression of liim 
as prul^ably the greate^^t thinker of all ages. The dilticulty is intensified 
by the jiartieular form in which his greatiu'ss is conveyiTl to us. 
One may make a distinction, a relative di^tindioii at least, between 
different philo.sophers in this respcTt. With sonu*, their message is 
conveyed to us with lompaiativi' ra])i(lity, t'ven iierhaps on tin* 
first careful reading, and subsequent study adds little except in the 
way of detail. Among these it would ]M‘ihaps not be unfair to ])l;ue 
llunu‘. Others, on iiist Hiding, will apj)»‘ar obscure and difliciilt, 
sonudimes even rejiellent. It is only after a much more careful 
study that their real greatn<‘'*s emerges, and they may go ui in- 
creasing in statur(‘ at every sul)S(‘(}uent r(*ading. Sin h. 1 helirwe. to 
be the exiuaience of the majority of readtus with Kant. Plat . N 
almost imiiiue in that he makes his impiessimi in l)olh ways. Al'imxt 
evei '. oiie (.a]itiv.iled l)\' him at hist leading, but it i- ('iily to ih* 
who take tlie trouble i»f leading liiiii again and again witli lh«‘ iiitiT 
lectu.'d elfort that lie hiiii‘-elf would have demanded (hat his ..‘li 
stole of ri« lies i> levr.jled, if, indeed, it is ever completely revch'd 
to any one persiui. 

To luiiig out the true width of range of his ihmight, wc inav 
sHggr-t another di-lirn tion between tlie metliods of dilli'ieiit idiilc- 
sojdieis. I here ale -ome whose main eonlribulion t<' thought consists 
in a f 'w (’oMij>aiat i\’el\' simple ideas. 1 h(\\' take tlii'se as tlu; basis 
of their s\ -tern and aj)j)Iv them to ail the particular ])robleins with 
whi« h the', deel Oiuc one lias grasjied these fundamental ideas, it 
is relati\'‘ly ea>\- t(; see hoW' the rest of their doc trine follows. With 
otheis. am’ tliea- th-; greatest, we find u continually fresh approach 
from iliHeoMil ts of ex]>erience and a continual readjustment o 

[fa ir thi fail . Cj thtrse*. It is easy to .see that this type of phih^J'ophcr 
< an be discussed from almost every angle of otir experience, and 1 
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we cannot really do justice to them until we have done this. Plato is 
emphatically of this latter type. He was a systematic thinker in so 
{ar as he was always striving to make his beliefs coherent with each 
other. But he continually considers them anew in connection with 
(li fferent particular problems, and to each of these particular problems 
he has a fresh contribution, from which we can always learn much, 
iiulependenlly of liis general theory. 'J'hus, for instance, when he 
discusses the status of sense-percept i(jn in the Theaetetus or the 
psychology of pleasure in the Philehus, we can, it is true, see the 
connection of his results with his other theories. Ihit we can learn a 
great deal from what he has to .say on tliesc particular problems, 
whether wc accept his other the(;ries or not. It follows from this that 
any attempt to summarize I’lato within a short compass would 
iiievitablv th^ him a serious injustice. 

We are not yvX at the i*iul of our difficulties. A further difiicuUy 
arises from the character of his writings. As everyone knf)ws, he has 
left us no systematic treatise in which his doctrines are set <jut in 
the manner to which we are accustomed with most phihisophers. 
Instead we have, a series of dialogues. (U' dramatic cemversations, 
dealing with a variety of particular subjects, in most of which 
S«nMates is the principal speaker, and in none of which Platt) himself 
a])i)ears at all. I he signilicance t)f this fat't has been very varitmsly 
estimated. Wt‘ iieetl not linger here over the well-known Socratit' 
coiUroveisw It is still maintained by a minority scholars that in 
m()^l of the dialogues the views put fonvard are those of Socrates, 
and not neeess«ivily those of Plato at all. I he majoiity of scholars 
liave not found tliis i uiniiieing. But in any ca<e. pragmatii'ally 
<|vakiiig, Plato ami tlu* Platonic dialogues are itleiuieal. 'Hie only 
blal -me j)]iih»sopliv to which we have aeces> is the phil«'-=^t»pliy t)f 
d.ic (tial(;gm*s. and it is tijat phih»sopliv which has been an intliience 
and an inspirati«»n lor sul^equent generations i»t thinkers. 

But even allowing for this, to extract a phih'^ophy from the 
Platonic dialogues is not always so easy. When we e.xamine them 
we find that they lake the foim of a series ol oeeasioiial essavs. each 
in a. special setting of its own, and each dcsiling with its own par- 
ticular problem. I ho general points of vii.*w I’mm which these problems 
are appo)aelied are very often implied rather than stated, and when 
stated, very rarely argued at length. I have elsewlnue' eompared the 
task of extracting a pliilo.sophy trom the dialogues with the task of 
tracing the course of a submarine mountain cliain bv the peaks 
'vliich apjiear here and tluue above tlie surhice. And 1 still think that 
fhis inrtaphor is arcurate. .so (ar as any metaphor ean be. 

Ihe result of all this is that there must necessarily rem.iin a good 
oi room for dillerence of opinion in tin' interpretali»>ii of Platic 
' S‘c Plato ami Hts ]i, sS. 
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Still more, of course, is there room for selection of the particuliir 
jispects of his many-sided thought which appeal most to each reader. 
But even the differences and the dilTiculties of interpretation are 
themselves instructive and can afford a stimulus to our own thought. 
It is a tribute to the impression that Plato makes that so many 
different schools of thought have sought to find something in his 
writings which would support their own doctrines. 'I'hey have 
often succeeded, though in some cases, it must be confessed, not 
without a good deal of manipulation of the evidence. But just as 
most doctrines of importance have had some truth on which they 
base themselves, so those who claim the support of Plato have 
generally found some element in the richness of his thought which 
has stimulated them in the direction in which they have gone. Yel 
it would not be paradoxical to say that Plato has often exercised 
his greatest influence on those who have misunderstood him. ( er- 
tainly the schools which succeeded him and which bore his name 
represented only fragmentary parts of his real teaching. If we feel 
that we appreciate his thought more to-day than ever before, it is 
because we have learnt from the mistakes of our predecessors. 

The conclusion is that, in an article such as this, it is only possi!)Ii‘ 
to indicate sumo of the chief lessons that the writer personally 
carries away from the study of Plato, with a warning that this is 
only a selection frmn a much larger whole, and that another individual 
might very likely make an entirely diffident selection. 

I. Perhaps the first impression that we take away with us from the 
reading of Plato is of his faith in reason. This statement is oin*!! to 
possible misunderstanding, and it would bi^ as well to say a word of 
what it does not mean before going cjii to consider what it doc.. It 
does not mean that Plato believed it was ])os.sible to find oui all 
about everything by sitting in his study and thinking (nii a the- y. 
without any relereiiee to juactical experience or to the observation 
of observable facts. I'liis point of view has often bi.rii a.si iibc.. i(» 
philosophers, pnjbably unliuly in most cases, aiul certainly wilii »ut 
a shadow (T foundation in the case of Plato. Hi was i)erfcctly well 
aware of the importance of experience and obscrvaticui in Ihcir 
proper place. But he insisted that it was only by liard and systematic 
thinking that we could learn hi>w to use them rightly. I have argued 
this point at greater length elsewhere in this Journal,* and I need 
not repeat the argument luTir. Nor does it mean that l^lato had an> 
exaggeratcil belief in the reasonableness (jf human beings. Ihis 
belief, too, has often been supposed, with very little foundatiuii, 
to be ( haraideiistic of ])hih)sophers, but it is certainly the 
chaige that one could make against I^latc;. It is clear that he tliougi 
llial Uieie w«Mil(J never be more than a small iiiiiiority of huiiw^^ 

« In an article •'Blato and Natural Suence.’' Philosophy, Vol. VIlI.No.y** 
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beings who were capable of reaching complete rationality, and only 
for them would it be possible after a long and strenuous course of 
training. 

It does mean that he thought that hard thinking was the only 
way to arrive at trutli, and that to arrive at truth was the most 
important thing fur any human being. There was for him no alter- 
native method, no short cut, to this goal. He was not, as has some- 
times been supposed, a religious mystic, if by mystic we imply one 
who claimed to arrive at the highest knowledge by some special 
and direct kind of experience, different in kind fruni the experience 
nf ordinary thinking. Still less would he ever have thought that 
any kind of truth could be revealed by the aesthetic experience, 
tlic “fine frenzy,'' of the poet. Many literary men who have not 
been over-fond of hard thinking themselves have tried to claim the 
s\ipport of Plato for some such point (»f view as this. 'I heir knowledge 
of Platr) rarely seems tr) extend beyond a few brief selections of 
special literary interest, culled frr)m two or three dialogues. In 
Plato’s {)Wn writings there is no vestige of support for this view. If 
we are to belicive that he meant what he said, he wo\ild have repu- 
diated it with scoin and indignation. 

Ilis belief in reason is one of the foundations of his general view of 
the nature of reality. 1 le took over from Parmenides the fundamental 
principle that what is fully kmI must he intelligible and what is 
fullv intelligible must he real, and he applied this untlinchingly 
throughout. This is a piinciple which lias often made its appearance 
in the sub.^ecpient history of jdiiIo.<<'phy. It a]»]HMrs, for instance, in 
iJescarlos, in his stati inenl that the ch‘arne>s and di>tinctness of 
iiieas was the test of their truth. Ilow Plato devel(»ped it wc shall 
sec is'ore in detail later. Hut we may observe here that he was i^aved 
.’dill the danger of a too rigiil application of tliis principle by his 
■ augiiili«>n of a realm of half-reality “iidling abo\ii between being 
and iiot-hcing,’' in his lively jdnase. I bis is the fleeting and obscure 
world of material jdiysical objects, which will always contain an 
element inaccessible to pure ri*ason. Hut i-veii this world we can only 
understand and deal with in so far as it apprv»ximales the world 
uf scientific and raticmal thought. 

He applies this general point of vii'w espei ially to the guiilance 
uf our own conduct, both in mir private li\es ami in our social and 
political activities. He was l)orn in an age in which critical eXtiinina- 
tioii of accepted standards t»f coiuhiet was widespread. Ami the fust 
H'sults ol this, as was natural, hail h»rn mainly destructive, so that 
1^^‘iny tilings which had before been taken fi>r granted without 
Jiitinsiu were muv being doubted, and there .seemeil nothing certain 
c t. I here were many men in Plato's youth who were saying, .is 
minds have said in all ages, that all this criticism was daiiger*>us 
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and unsettling, and that men ought to go back to the unthinking 
acceptance of the old standards. It was probably from his master, 
Socrates, more than from anyone else, that Plato learnt the lesson 
that the only way to meet the dangers of critical thought was by 
further and deeper thought. There was nothing to be gained by an 
attempt to stiJle the reasoning powers and to refuse to face the new 
ideas. His whole treatment of moral and political questions is leased 
on a plea for the application of hard and systematic thinking to tin' 
problems of conduct and on faitli in the possibilities ol tliis. '1 lu* 
advocates of “national planning” in our own day might well reliim 
to Plato for their inspiration. Hut he would have extended his 
jdanning very much beyond anything that is proposed by tliein. 

II. There is another characteristic, of Plato which is to i)e found in 
the thought of nearly ev'eryone who has attained supreme emiiu'nrc 
as a thinker. That is the combination of a keen interest in tho 
results of the scientific thought of the time with an (‘([ually kei-n 
interest in the problems of ccmduct. and a convic tiuii that ourintri- 
pretations of both these aspects of human experience must snnii'- 
how be connected with (‘ach other, 'the s]H'cial form in wliidi 
this was developed by Plato was in his famous Tln'ory of ldi:;s 
or, as it is sometimes and more correctly call(‘(l. his Iheory ol 
Forms. 

As far as cme can judge, be (Muu? to this theory by working Irmn 
two directions simiiltan(-on>Iy. On the one band, he reidiz<*d tbai 
all our moral thinking iini)li(s the notion (»f an ideal of charaOer or 
conduct to which our individual at timiN and our individual livi ' 
iiiiglit approach nean'r and nearer, but wliif b it wa< iinpi— iblr 
that we could evt-r ounplotely realize. At the <aine tinu*. nr ( miN di-a 
think of this ideal as merely something which we made u]) for ('.ir- 
selvcs, for the whole of our imnal judguu-uls inqdy \\u\\ we au’ r...t 
free to make up our ideals i.f roudiirt arranding lo (Mir iinlividii.ii 
caprice, but that there is a right and a wrong in them; that is to av, 
thc'V arc something there to l.u* discoxered. In other wokN. 'irv 
have reality, and for Plato the mo^t complete reality ]>ossihle. 

Plato's inve>tigation of the science of his time led him in ilu' 
same (lir(.*< ti«in. The most fully d(tV(*lo]ied science in ancient (iivccc 
was, of coiiise, mathematics, and it was t(» this that Plato turned 
for the type of lni<; S( ientilK' knowledge. Ho lonnd that in ni.itlie- 
inatical thinking also we are d(*aling with entities winch arc not 
coin})lctrly foi.nd in the mateiial world of sense-pcrcei^tioii, bid 
whi( h are none tiie less real objects of knowledge, l lie most ohviuns 
and faniili ir in.-^tan r. of this (’an he found in geometrical ligmts- 
We kncAv tliat we (annot draw' an absolutely straight line oi ‘iij 
r.h.Mjjut*' ( ii W'e can, ol r’cnuse, inak(j onr lines lliinnei am 
liiinriei or straighter and straighler, but wc can never leatli tie 
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line as geometrically defined. In the same way, in other branches 
of science, we deal with absolutely rigid bodies fjr absolutely pure 
Ihiids, though no such things are known in what we usually call the 
real world. Yet we certainly do not invent them. They arc there to 
be found out about. 

It is ca.sy to .sec that we can come to think of the relaticui betw(?en 
the mathematical object and the approximation to it whic h we lind 
in the material world as analogous to the relation between the mcual 
ideal and our approximation to it in (jur own conduct. It was the 
discovery of this analogy which was the nn)st characteiistic feat\ire 
in Plato’s theory. T hose real ideals, whether found in the objec ts of 
mathematical science or in the realm of mf>ral judgment, are called 
bv Plato by a name which is most closely re]ut‘sented in English 
bvouv w’ord “form.” ITiat is why we speak of the theory as the theory 
of forms. 

This theory reccivecl many interesting and ^(une extremely 
obscure developments at Plato’s hands, and a niiiniH.*r of points in 
its interpretatum are still matters of di>pute. l>ui it> lines are 
pretty clear and were never departed from by Plain. On tlie nne 
hand, we have the world of Forms, which Plain calls llie wmid id 
being (as we should sav, the real w«irld) nr the intelligilde wnild. 
This is the objeiT of scientific knowledge; that is tn >ay, niir judg- 
iiicnts about it are delinite and uiicquivncal and. if true at all. are 
ahsolutelv true. It is also peimanent, in the sense that it i^ iinaliected 
1 )V the passage of time; f(»r instanc'c. a bict in pure mathematic- is a 
fact alwavs and everywhere ami in all • iii umsiam r-. And it exi-ts 
independently of our laiowledgi' id' it. a- -oiralliing llicii' lc» be 
discovered. On tin* otle.T liand, we have what lie call- llie w<-rld of 
Beroniing, that is to say, the continually changiuL: w\*riil ni physical 
'.aturc, wliitli he also calls the object ni (»i)ininn nr l*eiicl. Xi iic of 
■ur judgments about this world arc absolutely and iinc«j[iiiN'« cally 
true: they have only a liiniicd piagmatic validity. They are appu'xi- 
inalcly true, or true in certain senses, or true eUMUgli fnv pvaciual 
purpnses. Put tluue is only this ilegvee of iiuih a.nd ii.iUiy abn-ni 
them because and in so far as their (‘bjcci.- .ippinxim.itc tv) tlie 
'vorld of Jieing. Platr» ex]ircs.-es this rclati* ii-liip. whi. h we !mvc 
here desdihed as “approxiinatum.” bv vavinii.- plna^e>, s\:Oi as 
sharing” or “participating,” or in other cniUcxts ”111111.111011. ' 

Ihe possible applications of this ibeor\- arc nuincion>. It givis .* 
special turn to the problem «)f the relation between tlie uniNeis.d 
'tiid the particular, which has interested so ni.inv genet aiinus of 
philosophers. Em* Plato the univeisal is never snuuthing which is 
^*<>niplcti‘ly in the particnlais. but always an ideal inward.s w hi< li the 
NUiculars approximate, or in W'liich tliey partitii'ate to a gie.itei or 
degree, without ever tjuite reaching. \Vc can see. if wc try it, 
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how fruitful this idea can be in our handling of the facts of the 
sensible world. When, for instance, we are looking for a definition 
of a class of objects, we shall often go astray if we try to look for 
a single quality which is fully present in all these objects and no- 
where else. We shall find it much more helpful to look for a kind of 
ideal Ftirm to which the particular objects approximate more or 
less nearly. Aristotle’s philosophy, which was based on the belief 
that the universal existed in the particulars, broke down when the 
belief in the absolute fixity of natural species and their sharp dii^- 
tinction from each other had to be abandoned. Plato’s theory would 
have been perfectly capable of dealing with this fact. 

Again we may see how this theory was able to set modem 
scientific investigation on certain lines which it has followed since. 
For Plato, we can only deal with the physical world at all in so far 
as we can discover in it approximations to the nature of the intel- 
ligible world. And the s])ecial form which he gave to the notion 
was the demand for the expression of tlie results of our investiga- 
tions in mathematical terms and the consequent insistence on tlic 
necessity of measurement as precise as possible. This is certainlv an 
idea which has jdayed a great ])arl in the progress of science. \\V 
must not, of course, fall into the error of talking as if Plato had in 
any way anticipated modern developments of scientific and rnatlir- 
matical theory, but we may claim that his theory, or something 
very like it, could have ( oim? to terms with these later developmenl^^ 
to a ilegree which would have been im])ossil)h' for any other eniiy 
philosophy. It is notc^woithy how a thinker like Professor Whiti- 
head, when he atlem])ts to bast* ;i ])hilosophical system cm the 
results of modern jdivsic s and matliematies, produces, as ho f-ily 
rec cognizes, scunething which is much clostT to the system of I'latu 
than to that cT any othei [)hih»so])her. 

One of tlie nu»st interesting special apiilic atioiis of this geiieinl 
theory is to our tlujughl about human (’onduct, particularly polit’ d 
and social activity. Wc get tin* most ('omplete e<pression of tie in 
the Republic. I heie I*lalo insists that tlie first duty of a real slaU's- 
man is to have a clear and delinite conception of the ideal slate cd 
vvhich he is aiming. Only so ran we have any standard by which wo 
can judge of actual or ])r«jpos(,*(i nieasures ;ind by wliich we can 
guide (jur prac lic al elforts. Put he is iierfectly clear that this ideal 
state is ned .something wJiich can he ajqdied ready-made to actual 
conditions. Indeed, it is the essi'iice of his doctrine that the ideal 
.state is ab>filutely and completely attained, any more than, 

to use his own .'ompai ison, a pictmo can be entirely identical with 
the fuiginal. Just as an artist who wishes to produce as good a like- 
ness .IS Df^vible works with his eye always on his original, so tic 
statesman nni.st always keep his eye on the ideal in order to att.iin 
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;is nearly to it as Iho rircumstiinres and material in which he, works 
allow. 

in. I'he third ])()int on wliieh soniethin|:( must l)c said is on the 
religious beliefs and attitude of Plato. And heic perhaps more than 
an>^vhcre it is necessary to beware of the temptation of trying to 
force Plato's thought into modern moulds. 

Plato undoubtedly was a man of profound religious faith, but 
we must not necessarily assume that this faith took the forms with 
which we are familiar in C'hrislianity. He Ixilievcd that the existence 
of (iod could 1)(J rationally proved, and there arc; jdenty of indications 
in the dialogues of the lines (»n which he thought this ])ro(jf must 
proceed, 'the proof is based on the general nature; of the material 
pliysical world. We have setm that he regarded this physical world 
as only an imperfecd approximation to the real world of the Forms. 
Put a furtlu;r ]xnnt of great importance is that even the relation to 
tlx; real world that it has at any <‘ne niouu nt is never perinanent. In 
other words, the materi<d universe is eontinually changing, both in 
its ([ualitics and in its spatial relations. Now tliis fundamental fart 
of change and moti<ni c;niin»l 1 h‘ t‘X\)lained bv n‘lati*»n to tin* Porms. 
The Forms an* tin; i)rinciples of perinaiu nce and >tabililv. Xor is 
there aiu'lhing in tin* nature (d’ nutter ii>elf wliich can set it in 
mothm, or account f<»r tlie fact that a paiiieuhir material object 
at a particular time ]>artii i]>ab (1 in a ]Miticular I'orm. In our 
own expel ience we iind that it is «.nly animate Ix-die^ which have 
tin; of moving tlieniM lve.s, and wc tlnaefore c ome the con- 

( Insion that lnu^t be v.nikiug tin*' a’.gh- ail the j'liV'-ica! universe 
to account for the l.n t of clunge and iin iion. I*';inher. thi^ inMiii.u 
ar I clumge (e specially wlu-n ^c•en on a large ^ca!»*. a^^ in the motions 
( f ih. lieavenl\ b«ulie>;) ale loiind to be i .idt-i ly. i eguj.ir, ami su])ject 
Cl And this is a proof iliat it i- ma incieK but rational 

^ or mind, wliiih is working througli« iit it. .\nd tlii< rational 
siail or mind wliit li works througlniui the jih\ ::ni\’ei sc is what 
i’lato ('all.s < joil. 

Nt>w the activity tvpic.d of a rational soul nr mind is activity 
with a piirpoM' directed to some end. Wv mu-l ilieietoie con>ider llie 
activity ol the s<)ul which is working ihiougluait the universe as 
iniiiiiated hy a ixir]iose. If we ask what that pin post* is. tluMmlv reply 
possible is that it is in bring everything to tlie utm»‘St perfection 
of which it is capable. We must add also that in accnidanct* wiih the 
otosl prohahle iiUei])retatioii t»l IMato’s staleinenls. the standard 
go(Klii(‘ss or pertectioii is to bo fouml in the ctcrn.d ITuins. t hese 
in their own right aiul are not themselves in any sense created 
iniiul, (‘Veil tlie Universal mind. I hey aie rather the objects i>t 
‘‘^td pro\ide an iiuletx'iuleiuly existing standard 
t nnnd discuveis and ti wavils which it directs its (iideavoms. 
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The idea that the Forms themselves are the “thoiighls of God** is;i 
product of later speculation, and according to the best modem 
scholarship is not Platonic. 

Be that as it may, it is clear that for Plato all the processes of tin* 
physical universe are in some sense an expression of God’s pur])«».s(.^ 
that is to say, they arc controlled and directed by a mind or spiritual 
principle working through them. 'I'he lesson for us is that we lia\(? 
for our own sakes to co-operate with, or conform ourselves to, tlio 
working of this purpose. For Plato, as T should interpret him, tliciv 
are two fundamental elements in the religious attitude proper li. 
man. There is firstly the sense of our own insignificance and of ilu* 
unimportance of our own private and personal d(‘sires as coin]xne(l 
with the purpose of the whole; and secondly there is the sense tliat 
by the conduct of our own lives we are taking part in a great 
enterprise in which the soul throughout the whole uni verve is 
engaged. 

We get the impression in certain passages that Plato belit ved 
that this attitude was to a certain (legri‘e fostered and expressed ly 
various religious ceremonies. It is clear, liowevtT, that he did un\ 
think the particular form which these observaiKTs took math ici 
very greatly. Indeed, as far as we t'an judge from his wiitings, ihr 
whole matter of forms and cereinonie.s took a very secondary ])l.nr 
in his mind. The primary and fundamental i‘X])ressi(»n of ilii> 
religions attitude was for him to be found in right coiidiK i, tin- 
pursuit of virtue and the avoi(lanc<» of vict* in our daily lives. \ii«l 
this found its highest form in tlu* activity of the true siai'-viniiii 
'fhe highest good of which man is ca])al>le i-^ to co' 0 ]H*ralr in die 
realizaticiii of the ideal commuiiitv. Ihis i<, for him. the ai] -nu- 
expre.ssion of r(;ligi<»n, and In* nowliere assigns to ndigion an\' eo .ii 
importance apart from its ex])revvion in ( <»ndu( t. We may li i 
in general for him religion is not a form of activit\’ disliini u i” 
morality, hut a s]>irit in which nnnality is imiMied. 

It must be admitted that this intei preiatioii ol Plato’s rci.:;’''!!-' 
views would not meet witli universal accej)tance I here arc « ei 
indivifhial dialogm^s in whi( h In* a])])i‘ars to he taking a latli- r nano 
other-worldly view. Yet, lx* it in>te<I, when he does s]M*ak, in teiiii^' 
which Migges*l iht! language iA religious mysticism, of a pcvahl* 
ex})eiience whi< h has an iiul(jj)endent value Inyoiid that oi piactic«il 
nioralitv, such language is used not oi a s])ecili<'all\' icligi*'^*’^ 
exjx iie/n e, hut of ])hiloso])hical and scientific iiinlerslaiiding ‘>1 
I'orms. Thei(* is little or nothing in his wiitings alxnit the pee-ciM 
relation of man to (iod w'hich is sindi an imi>ortant (‘lenient 
( hiistian religious expeiieiice. Suc h, at any rate, is tin; imj»n 
left if Wl r(*ad his wiitings as a whole, without letting oiir jml.sin*'* 
be too much influern cd b>' nuxleiii precoiic(*ptions. 
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These then are some of the impressions wliich are left most 
strongly on the mind of one reader at least by a study of Plato’s 
dialogues. But, of course, they are only a small selection from a 
much larger whole. And no brief summary can do justice to the 
wealth of stimulating suggestions on almost every philosophical 
problem that anyone can derive from a reading of the dialogues. 
\Vc may conclude with yet a further suggestion about the necessary 
incompleteness of our understanding of Plato. 

It has been suggested above that Plato for us necessarily means, 
before all else, the autlujr of the Platonic dialogues. Though we are 
well enough informed about the main events in Plato’s life, and have 
a few precious indications of his personality from liis letters, yet it 
remains true that as compared, for instance, with our knowledge of 
any modern philosopher, we know very little indeed about Plato 
apart from his writings. We know enough, however, to realize that 
[or Plato himself and for his own contemporaries the writings 
Would have seemed a comparatively minor part of his services to 
the world. He tells us more than once in his letters that the most 
important part of any man’s teaching is what cannot be expressed 
in any single treatise or collection of treatises. 

If Plato himself had been asked what part of his activities he 
regarded most seriously, he would, there is very little doubt, have 
named the establishment of the Academy, the scIku)! or college 
whic h he founded when lu^ was about fc.uty and presided over for 
the roniaiiiiiig forty years of his life. From the longest and most 
important of his letters we learn that his early interests and ambitions 
were primarily political, and though as time went on he feumd that 
there v/as no place for a man such as lie was in the practical politics 
of he: time, yet he always maintained tlie bi lief lliat s«»me c«»ntri- 
1 iiti(»n to the welfare of society was the highest duty of any man, 
it i> clear that his primary purpose in foumliiig the Academy was 
to pnwide a training which might evenlually produce a number of 
men of the type tliat he felt was really needed for the government 
of the slate. As far as one can juilge. there was no pveviiuis institu- 
ti(»u (jf exactly tliis type, aiul Plato may fairly claim to be the 
<»iiginat()rof the whole idea of the organized educational (oiiiulalion. 

How much actual practical elfect Plato’s work hail on the political 
life of his time is very dilticult to estimate. Hut (*ne may say with 
eonlidoin’^. that tlu* ]>oj)ular idea of him as a mere thcori>t. whose 
*diMs had no ac tual or p(»ssible elfect on ]uactic.il politics, is founded 
en nothing bnt ignorance. We have excellent evidence that in many 
plates in (iieece Plato's pupils were recognized as expert advisers 
(pK'stions of legislation. IMato’s own interventiiui in the ]H>liiical 
‘flails of Syracuse, llie sloiv of which has been told too often to 
lepelition here, was iloubtless not vmy sucvessful. Hut the 
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suggestion which is often made, that this was only one more example 
of the inability of the theoretical philosopher to apply his idens 
with any effect in practice, is quite baseless. Plato himself, as is 
evident from his letters, never expected that very much good could 
come of it. The fact was that the practical men had got the situation 
in Syracuse into such a ho]-)eless position that there was really no 
way out, and Platt>’s failure was no more conspicuous than that of 
anyone else who intervened in the affairs of that unfewtunate city. 
But there is every evidence that in the oliject whi('h he n^ally did 
set before himself, namely that of educating the kind of man who 
might, when the opportunity arose, do really valuable service, 
Plato attained a considerable degree of success.* 

At any rate, this may serve as a reminder that so far as our know- 
ledge is restrit'ted to l^lato’s writings, we only know half of Idato. 
It is interesting to wonder whether his stature would be increased 
or diminished in (»ur eyes if his personality had been presenti‘d to 
us as vividly as. for instance, he himself has pnsented the '[HMsonaliiy 
of Socrates. Ihjiibth'ss W(* might find in him, as in every liiiiii;in 
being, certain small weaknesses which would not show themselves in 
his writings. In one of his letters, for instance, tlnna* are traces of a 
not unamiahle fii>siness about small details. Hut this, as we can mi* 
from many modem exMinphs, i> quite ('om])alil)l(; with the greatest 
intellectual attainnuMils and moral (‘levatimi, though some s('holais 
have bc'eii so shord<t‘d hv the .suggestion that a great philosopl’cr 
('(•uld liave anv Iminaii weakness at all. that they have declared the 
letter must b(* a forgery. As far, howev«T, as we can jndet'. tlic 
finding li»' aroused in those with wlnau he caiin* most <'lo-elv 
contact was one of almost religious veneration. .'\t any i.de. tin c is 
nothing in anvtliing we kn«)W about him \\hich need in .tuv 
defr.M t fioJii tin* |Mofourid impri-ssion tli.it his wtitiiigs make or .ill 
those who stmly them seriously. [nde«-d, tlu‘\' gain in their < 
wli(-n we realize that they wei<* written hv a human being aii'l '. at 
by a men* personilK'atioii of ))hiloso])hi<Ml and hiei;ii\' virtues. 

' I li.i\ (■ fJj'M M 1 lii , iimn- I'ldl)' in / V.//" i/;,’ / //fs( fw. /r ■ Im}'?' * ■■ 
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I 

§ I. Of all the subjects which for well over two thousand years 
iiave reinaiiied the more or less constant t()])ics of phihxsophical 
discussion, I can think of nonci which has not at some time by some 
philosopher been dismissed as a nonentity or an illusion. The 
history of philosojdiy seems to show that we cannot Ix f^in fairly to 
estimate the nature of any element in the universe until we have 
steadily contemplated a universe from which that element has been 
hypothetically eliminated. 

^ 2 . The thi‘ory that cliaii.ije is an illushm came very early in the 
history of Western thoiit^ht — ahimst as soon as chaui’e ct-a-ed t«» be 
an iintpiestioned assumj-itiuii and men be.^an to wonder what it 
was. Panueiiid(‘s’ deliance of the seii.^es, and his Cniicrpti.m of the 
universe as a solid plenum witht)Ut variety or change, were the 
main stimulus jn-ovokin.e: cla><ical (Ireek ]’ihil«)Sophy. S^im* c«»n- 
sideration (d them oii^ht, 1 think, to preface any di<c\issi<*ii of 
change, for the (lixeks di>covered most td the diriiculties td’ the 
subject . 

§j. Parmenides reached his paradox by jni'ssim: to its I'-ical 
c''nclusion the gt-iieral ])rinciple (d his preilece>M-rs' iliouuht. 'llu' 
Miuiiists td MiU’tus had each poMted a I'enuammt >tibsKince 

as CMistiliiting the e>seiitial nature of the universe. It crimnonly 
cail«d a material substance Thale<. of coiir>e. "aid ll'.at it was 
water, Anaximenes that it was air - and they are commonly l alled 
materialists, but ijiie must ivinembir that within their "ul>stance, 
or in ivspi'ct of iheir substance, there was h-r them no di>iincti(m 
of matter {mm form or from sidrit. They were ivt materialists ni* 
atheists such as to rouse the indignation id a lVrkele\ ; they were 
even ready on occa^ioti it) give their substance tin* name of “t ind." 
Perhaps “corporealists" would be a better name hu‘ tluMn. Idit' 
point here is simply that they regarded this stib.Ntance as eternally 
underlying and explaining all the ipialiialive diltereiices which 
display IheniM'lves to sense-]’MTeei)tit»n at any moment, and from 
luoinenl to moment unfold themselves in endless fresh divtusity. 
Ihey set out to explain the world in terms i»{ what they thought 

Ihe subsliinee of twi^ inler-collo.eMle let lures lielis t ieil at Oxford in 
Jamiaiy 1^3^, 
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it was made of, assuming that such an explanation would be final; 
the process of the world's making, its transition from permanent 
substance to unceasing sensible diversification, they merely took for 
granted. 

§ 4. Heraclitus, however, the last of the monists, w^as not quite 
so innocent. The ever-changing face of nature excited his imagina- 
tion as it had failed to excite that of his predecessors. He took 
fire for his substance, but he put forward a relativist theory of 
diversity and change which is not really at all consistent with the 
notion of an eternal underlying substance. Almost one might say 
that in the hands of Heraclitus the underlying substance which had 
been posited to explain change became change itself. He remarked 
that one can never step twice into the same rivers, but he might 
have said even more plausibly that the flames which leap and fall 
continually, as they consume fuel and pass into smoke, have no 
bond of sameness in them to make them one. 

§ 5. After this the retort of Parmenides was inevitable. If, he 
said in effect, what is fundamentally real is single and eternally 
the same with itself, then (a) it cannot be a unity of variously 
characterized elements, nor be in itself in any other way variously 
characterized; and (b) it cannot become diversified. For («) we can 
only think what is\ what is )iot is unreal and therefore unthinkable. 
If, then, X differs from y, we have to say that x is not y. But to 
predicate not-y of x is to predicate not-being of x, which amounts 
to saying that x is unreal, is not itself; for if x is real it is ex hypothesi 
eternally itself. Hence the one real substance cannot be one as a 
unity of different elements each of which is none of the others; 
for it would then be a unity of unre.alitics. And it cannot be a unit\ 
of various characters; for to aflirm any one character of it woiil<i 
be so far to denj^ its other characters of it, i.c. to predicate not-beiii.* 
of it. 

In respect of (6) the argument is essentially the same. If ilu. 
diversified world of .sense is what the one substance comes to be. 
then the one substance comes to be other than it.self. But that i: 
again to predicate not-being, unreality, of what is ex hypothesi 
absolutely real. Farinenides actually puts this by arguing that 
whatever Cf)mes to be must come to be either out of what is not or 
out of what is. But it cannot come to be out of what is not] that 
is patently absurd. And out of what is it cannot come to be; for 
there is nothing but w'hat is. 

§ 6. Now the theory of the negative judgment on which these 
arguments are biased will seem obviously untenable to us all, but 
it paralysed phihjsrjphy for nearly a century. Efforts were made 
to meet the charge of deriving change ex nihilo by multiplying the 
primary substance, or by positing a mass of corporeal atoms differing 
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only in sizo and shape; but they failed to overcome the fundamental 
objection against the very nature of diversity. Finally Plato in the 
Sophist showed that sameness and difference, so far from being 
incompatible, arc only intelligible if taken together. He pointed 
out that the not-being which is predicated in any significant negative 
judgment is not unreality, but just that character of otherness 
which belongs as fundamentally as docs sameness to anything in 
the universe, and indeed to the universe itself. As the Latin phrase 
aliud alind aptly expresses, everything is just as much not anything 
else as it is itself: it is other just as much as it is self-identical. 

§ 7. This immensely important advance in the analysis of negation 
docs not, however, constitute any refutation of Parmenides as a 
critic of the eternal substance theory. Parmenides* logic is the 
logic proper to that theory, the only logic by which it can claim 
to be judged. If you maintain that the real essential nature of the 
universe is an eternal homogeneous stuff out of which it is made, 
then you will in the end be forced to admit that your stuff not only 
cannot contain diversity but also cannot transform itself into 
diversity. For your substance is fully real as such. It only is, and 
is self-identical: it cannot also be other. Plato*s solution, on the 
other hand, makes the real as fundamentally other as it is self- 
identical. It implies that so far as the universe is a corporeal whole, 
change is no more secondary and derivative than is rest. Where 
they appear, the two characters are co-ordinate and inseparable: 
whatever changes rests from change — or at least, as is the case with 
the eternally revolving heavens, has in it a correlative stability — 
ami whate\’er rests is co ipso liable to change. The eternal substance 
theory in its present shape collapses, and the problem must assume a 
fresh form. 

§8. 'I'liis fre.sh form we .shall .shortly have to consider. In the 
ine;iutiinc there is one last point to be emphasized in connexion 
witli Parmenides. He held the universe to be one .solid, motionless, 
corporeal plenum. Hut if we examine his view as a positive theory 
and not as a mere pit'cc of critici,sm, it becomes »:lear that he has 
no fight to a.ssert even so much as this. For example, rest, or immo- 
bility, and corporeality are two diverse characters, and they are, 
nioreovt‘r, general characters of sensible objects. How, then, can 
they be attributed to a real One, which, whatever it is, is at any 
rate not the object of our illusory sense-perception? Parmenides 
leaves us in no doubt that the One is corporeal, and he argues that 
it does not move because a neces.sary condition of motion would be 
void, and void would be not-being. Hut to call the One either cor- 
poreal or motionless is on Parmenidcan premisses quite unjustifiable. 
Indeed, it cannot on his principles be the bearer of diverse characters 
all, sensible or otherwise. If you push the One to its logical 
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conclusion, il must turn out to be a mere “thing-in-itsclf”; in fact, 
just notliing at all. 

§9. Wc can now perhaps conveniently sum up what wc seem 
so far to have learnt about change. Three closely connected con- 
clusions emerge : — 

(1) The problem of unity and diversity is one problem, whether 
it arises as the question how one substance can be the bearer of 
various qualities, or whether it comes before us as the problem 
of change, i.e, as the problem how a thing can become diversified 
and yet retain self-identity. That this is a single problem is what 
the multipliers of the primary substance, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, 
and also the atomists, failed to see, but Parmenides makes it quite 
clear. 

(2) It is one and the same in principle to attempt to explain 
what anything really is by analysing it in terms of an ultimate 
simple constituent or constituents, and to attempt to explain it by 
tracing it back to its temporal origin in something sim])le out of which 
it has come to be — or, if you like, which has come to be it. And in 
cither case the effort is bound to fail: the simple constituent or the 
simple original source will inevitably turn out to be not a fundamental 
reality but simply notliing at all. 

(3) Rest and change are clia.ract<‘rs which arc inseparable in 
whatever tlu'V cliaracterize. You cannot, thendore, di'rive change 
from rest: you cannot (‘.xplain it in terms of that which is static. 
What has, in fact, to be ex]>lained is a world of alternating and 
correlated rest and change, ( hange implies a permanent which 
changes, but the permanent persists in and through the change' ; it 
does not underly it as the reality ni which change is iho secondary 
and ])er}iaps illusory maiiih'Slation. I bis is so wlierovor tlu re is 
change. If we prai^* the constancy of a lover or the I'lidiiriug qiialw 
of a great idea, we tlo not thereby mean to ext()l a rigid li\i»v 
rejecting and refusing change. .\ passjnn or an idea winch caiiic ‘ 
renew itself does not constantly endure: it suffers tie* ehaiigi' e! 
fleath. Wlien we list' sm h laiiguagi' wr are taking tlie half to exp'r ; 
the. whole: by coii.slaucy wo* mran consistency, bv eiidurann a 
continuance, of fruitful vitality. And I think we can make no exct'|)- 
tion in favour <»f a material universe. Ihiless we steadily inaiiiiaiii 
this reciprocal implication of change and rest, we must eitlier with 
Parmenides posit an ultimat(*Iy static reality which will on clo.sei* 
inspection turn out to be nothing at all, or else we must deny thf^' 
permanent altogf tli<*r, as Heraclitus came ru'ar to doing, and pat 
our faith in an ab.solute llux within which tliere is no tie of saniem.^'’ 
to hold tfjgethei its fugitive jdiases. 

§ 10. Now wo might sup|)o.se f)urselves to j)ossess in tliese results 
a satisfactory srdution ol the problem, riie universe, wc might be 
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tempted to say, is unity in and through diversity. And this unity 
in diversity in its essence is not the mere unity of a substance in a 
fixed diversity of qualities. So to view it would be to take it in 
abstraction from its own full nature. It is, in fact, both the outcome 
and the source of change in which it is throughout immanent. It is 
in its essence concrete change. In concrete change, we might go on 
to say, there is not mere flux or transiency, ma.sking a purely static 
real from which it emanates in some mysterious and probably 
illusory fashion; nor in the world as concrete change are there static 
and transient elements co-ordinate and juxtapos(‘d a relation, 
incidentally, which I do not know how to express intc-lligibly at 
all. Rather, as Mr. Collingwood would put it, llut two concepts 
overlap: what would by itself be merely static, and wliat would by 
itself be mere flux or successiveness, are fused in one nature, and 
that one nature is the essential nature of the universe. 

§ ir. All this wc might be (uicouraged to say, but should we 
have explained what cliangc is? I think not. k'or if the universe 
were concrete change in the sense which 1 have tried to give the 
words, flux and permanence would be so fused in every pliase of 
that change that there could remain no difference of pliase from 
phase. 'I'lie whole univcrs(i would, on this hypothesis, luiter as a 
self identical whole into each and every phase of itself. Perhaps 
in the end we shall find that in some, sense it does, but on our jiresent 
hypothesis it would so enter that its s(‘lf-samenoss would be total 
and consummale in each j^hase. It would conlain no principle of 
differentiation in itself, and its phases would collapse helj»lessly into 
one phase, which would not he a pJhisc but a changeless state — if, 
indeed, it would be anything at all. And the same would hold good 
uf a limited subject change, if it were p«*s>il>]e on iliis hyp<'tliesis 
'o distinguish any limited subject of change. 

It seems, then, that we must cast back. We cannot inaimaiii the 
coiviplete fusion of permanence and Ihix in every phase of change. 

§12. It might now be suggested that within each phase uf any 
change there is ])artial fusion or overlap, but that the subject of 
change is complete only in all its phases taken together. 

Here we must be careful, I tliink the first part of this siigge.slion 
is true, and perhaps also tlie sectmd; but I do not think that the 
second part follows directly from the assumption of the first. It 
doubtless would follow if we could say that each phase contributed 
a part, and that the whole, the subject id the change, is gradually 
constructed of such mutually complementary parts. Hut that is 
impossible. It would mean that there was no whole until the last 
phase was reached. It would nuan that there was neither any 
limited subject of change nor any universe until change was over, 
and that is scarcely what experience suggests. Wliat oiii exjHMience 
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of change does suggest is something different, and I confess that it 
is a paradox. It suggests that the subject of change does somehow 
fail to manifest its full nature in any given phase, and does require 
all its phases for its complete self-expression, but that it yet does 
enter into each and every j)hase as a whole. The phases are in some 
sense conplementary, but tliey are not complementary parts; for 
cacli of them is a phase which the subject assumes instead of the 
previous j)hase, so that in every stage of change the subject is 
present as a whole, and yet in every stage it appears to have suffered 
a gain or a loss in completeness. 

§ 13. 'I'liis view of change, according to which the phases are in 
a sense coinj)lementary and yet in a sense alternative, does imply 
the ])artial overlap of permanence and flux in each phase. But it 
does not directly explain how the subject of change can be com- 
plete — if it is complete — in all its phases taken together. It is not 
easy to see how a whole can be a whole of phases which are at once 
complementary and alternative. It suggests something like a woman 
who possesses a comj)lotc wardrobe of clothes for all the day’s 
occasions, and tries to attain the perfection of dress by wearing; 
them all at once. Yet, dilTicult as this view is in itself and in its 
consequences, we seem to accept it every time we call a thing by 
the same name both before and after it undergoes a change; for 
we do then imply that the whole and not a mere part of the thing 
is present throughout the process. Therefore I think we mnsi 
examine this notion of partial fusion or overlap more closely, and 
not at once reject it bn' its seemingly self-contradictory character. 

§ 14. Certain corollaries, 1 think, follow obviously from this 
paradox of complementary yet alternative phases, for which wo 
have had to relinquish the hypothesis of a completely concrot(^ 
change, (a) If the phases differ from one another according t») t .0 
less or greater completeness of the subject of change in each of 
them, then these differences will fall into an order of degree. (//) 'll!- 
ordered series of phases may proceed from less to gr(‘atcr coinpleU'- 
ness, or from greater to less; and this at any rate suggc.sts that a ! 
change is transition to or from a climax, a culminating phase t ( 
completeness. In other Wf)rds, we have reached the familiar notion of 
development. We arc to work with a teleological hypothesis in 
respect of all change: to endeavour to explain it wherever it occurs 
as an ascent towards, or a decline from, the self-consummation of 
the subject of change. 

§ 15. Now I wish to try to expand this interpretation of change 
for a few minutes, but I do not wish to give the impression that I 
find it easy. I will j)oint out one obvious objection to be met which 
may in the end compel us to modify, if not reject, the whole hypo- 
thesis. It will be said that if at its climax the subject of change 
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is fully perfect and complete, then the comparatively imperfect 
phases must lose their aspect of complementation and with it all 
meaning and reality. They will become utterly otiose, and change 
will turn out to be no less illusory than Parmenides believed. We 
might perhaps evade this criticism in respect of any finite subject 
of change by saying that just because it is a finite thing it can never 
have a climax which is a complete perfection, but in the case of 
the universe considered as the subject of change that would be no 
answer. For if the universe at its climax is incomplete, if never and 
in no sense is it fully perfect, the problem is merely postponed: we 
shall be asked by what right, by what standard, we judge it to be 
always and in all senses incomplete. And if at any moment or in any 
sense it is complete and perfect, then that it should require comple- 
mentation by lesser stages of its own perfection looks like a flat 
contradiction. 

§ if). However, let us for the present persevere. That all change is 
development or decay was the solution propounded by Plato, but 
elaborated in more definite detail by Aristotle. Aristotle’s position 
is roughly this. All change is to be viewed teleologically. Any 
changing thing, animate or inanimate, is at a given moment either 
at a zenith of maturity in which its essential nature is fully expressed, 
or else it is either ascending to or declining from such a zenith. If 
you try to define a maturing or decaying thing, it is only by reference 
to its zenith that you can do so; so that what you arc then in fact 
defining is just the essential nature, and all you can add to your 
statement of that essence is the mere negative reservation that the 
thing has not yet reached, or has already passed, its Z(‘nith; which 
is to say that it does not yet possess, or that it has now lost, its 
essential nature. A child and a dotard, so far as they have positive 
reality, are just that essence of manhood which the dotard once 
embodied, and the child gives promise of embodying. Tlius potential 
and actual are on this theory strictly correlative terms. Potential 
being- -as when a cliilcl is said to be ixitcntially a man— is, as it 
wiTe, a loan, a reality borrowed from actual being; but it is a loan 
on good .security. At any stage of change before or after its climax 
the developing or decaying thing is actual in so far as it is not at 
maximum distance from its climax, t\c. in so far as its essential 
nature might be less fully realized than it is; the thing is potential 
in so far as it is unrealized and fails to embody its own essential 
nature, 'flius the essential nature, which Aristotle calls the form, 
IS (rt) that in terms of which the changing thing must be defined; 
(b) it is the end, or final cause, which motives tlie development of 
the thing from imperfection to perfection. So Aristotle’s teleologj- 
IS an explanation of things strictly in terms of value. A thing can 
he defined only in terms of its own characteristic excellence, and this 
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characteristic excellence is the only cause which can be rationally 
assigned to a process of change. 

§17. Moreover (c) this j)crfection which is at once the formal 
cause of the developing thing and the enil, or goal, of its process, 
its final cause, is also the efficient cause of change, inasiniich as 
nothing begins to develoj^ until a mature, actual, euibodimcnt of 
the form sets the change going, /i.g. a child develops into manhood, 
which is at once its essential nature and the end of its j)r(3cess of 
development. Hut the process cannot start until an actual adult man 
initiates it in the sexual act. In the realm of explicitly purposive 
change, z.e. the sphere of action, the princi]’)le is the same. An end 
to be actualized is the final cause of action, and the action is (lefinal)k‘ 
as good or bad according to the goodnt'ss or badness of that en<l, 
which is therefore the fijiinal cause also of the action. Moreover 
the end, as a vision ideally present to the agent’s mind before the 
action, is his motive, the efficient cause of his action. 

§ iS. Even in the inanimate world an analogous teleology holds 
good. In all inorganic change which occurs necessaiily and iiih'lli- 
gibly Aristotle sees final and formal as well as purely a /I’rgo (‘nicieiil 
causation. When there is no apparent final cause, eithm* our insi^lit 
has failed — as is to be expected in th(' relatively inij)eife(t aii<l 
undeveloped world of inanimate naturi‘ --or elx*. as lu' sometiiiK . 
seems to allow, something in its own iialure really contingtiit has 
changed really acTidenlally. Hut sucli a contingent event, if it dues 
occur, is not rationally expIu'abU*. It is no matter for seieiui‘. In 
general, inorganic ])rocess, even where it is not ol)vioiisly teK-ologic.i', 
as it is where it snl^serves organic ])rocess within a living hotlv, 
nevertheless does manifi'st final cauM*. I will sj)are non the di mils 
of an obsolete physics, and take only oik* exam}>h‘. Aet'unling to 
the Aristotelian the(jry of gravity, earth, the heavii-st (•[ the f ur 
elements, falls becattse its es'^eiUial nature is to inovi* tiAvanh tin* 
centre of tlie universe. Tliat is its ualitral j)]ace, and it jnosi !nyv 
manifests its true form, its real nature, wlieii it n-aclies the cciiti'' 
of the material world. 

§19. One last p(dnt will connect this theory with 
According to Aristotle, if you analyse a ('hanging ihing at any given 
stage of its j)njces.s, y(ni can di-^tinguish in it its matter and its loini. 
So far as it is actual and d(;vel()j)ed it is finin; so far as it is ineivly 
potential it is matter. 'I Ims matter and form are simjdy the respeC' 
tivc static aspects of potentiality and actuality. Matter is a 
positive .something at all: it is the element of potentiality wliieh 
dwindles as a thing develops and increases again as it decays, it 
called by .Arislolle the material caii.se of the changing thing, and it 
is a ncce.vsary condition ol ( Iiangc*. Hut such p(.>sitive character as 
it appears t(j possess is really only conferred upon it l)y form. 
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yon may analyse a living body into (a) the form of life, the unity of 
function which makes the living being what it essentially is, and 
(ft) the material body which subserves life, and you appear to have 
reached two positive [actors. But the material body is itself a union 
of matter and form, and upon further analysis into matter and 
form will reveal simpler and simpler constituents. Hence logically 
the ultimate term of this analysis will be what Aristotle calls primary 
matter, a matter bar(^ of all form, a potentiality quite unactual; 
i.e. a logical limit and not a positive physical constituent at all. 

Thus by Aristotle the corporealist eternal substance theory is 
exactly reversed. It becomes evidently useless to seek the essence 
of things in an ultimate constituent or a primitive condition — 
Aristotle realizes clearly that the principle is the same in either 
case— for that path leads not to reality but to nothingness, to 
primary matter. The real nature of things is revealed only in their 
climax. 

§ 20. In this way Aristotle, developing Plato, replies to Par- 
meni(h's with a thoroughgoing teleology. It can only be judged 
fairly in the light of his whole metaphysical system, and I do not 
suggest that cmmi when so elucidated it offtus a solution which 
whi)lly satisfu's. I havi* sketched Aristotle's conci‘])tions of potential 
and actual being, and of all change as necessarily a development or 
a decay, only for the ])urpose of indicating in outline how one may 
set al^oiit (‘\])]aining ('hange on a teleohigical hypothesis, I propose 
now, ie)l Inelaborate this <juit{‘ general hyj^othesis, but to endi‘avour 
to test it in a sphere in whu h it si-em> a priori most unlikely to be 
verified. This will compc'I me, much against my will aivl far beyond 
my competence, to liazard some nunarks about modern physics. 
I'or, if there ho worlds in whicli there a]>pears to be change without 
''ievelo]>menl . worlds who>e elements appan ntly are in process, but 
do in»t in that ju'ocess realize le^^ or nuuv ol an ext'ellence which is 
tlic'i own 1‘ssential nature, one of them at anv rate would seem 
to !)'‘ tin* world of classical, or ]ni'-quantum theory, physics. It is 
a World I come to as a stranger. Vi*t sometimes the inqu'essions of 
a tourist ha.ve a vividness which continued nsideuce tends to dull. 
In the hope that siu'li an im|)ression may be mine, and with the 
pr()V(‘rbial insulciice of tourists, I .shall dan* to pass ('ommenl on 
some of the sights which may have grown too familiar to the nativi s. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ETHICAL 
EMPIRICISM 


Professor A. C. FOX 

The bearing of certain psychological doctrines upon ethical theorv 
is important, and has been made use of especially by those who 
espouse empiricism in Ethics. It is the purpose of this paper to 
examine some of these leading doctrines and the ethical theor\' 
which has been connected with them. In doing so, it is appropriate 
to select for examination the views of Professor W. McDougall, ;is 
expressed principally in his Social Psychology and Oidline of 
Psychology] and this for two reasons. One is, that these views are 
significant of much more than the opinions of one man. They may 
be taken quite fairly as representative, in the main, of a definite 
body of doctrine concerning the nature and development of moral 
experience. This doctrine inevitably contains much psychology, and 
in the hands of Professor McDougall it is exponncli'd by a ixsyeho- 
logist of eminence and with a good d('al of detail; mor(‘over, he 
often makes large excursions biyond the bounds of psychology into 
the domain of Ethics. The second n.-ason is to be found in the widr- 
spread circulation whicli .McDougall’s writings (eliiidly liis Social 
Psychology) have enjoyed. I am aware that his position has ofidi 
been criticized, notably and at some length by Dr. H. Kashdall; i ul 
I hope that what follows will b(‘ more than a gt)ing o\'( r old gioiaid 
once again. 

I 

It may be as.suined that Professor McDougaH’s accounts (d die 
nature of a sentiment and of the development of s« lf-('onscioiMR‘» 
are so well known as to require no more than an outlined desci ij»ti n. 
A sentiment is the organization of emotions (or instinctive 
tions) around the idea of some object, the idea b' ing the nii< lou> of 
the .sentiment. In this connexion we may notiri* tin- clear sejiaiatian 
which he makes between cognition and conation. Jfc refers to “ilic 
obvious fact that the development and organization of cliaraoier, 
or of the conative side of the mind, is largidy distinct from and 
independent of the development and organization of knowledge, 
the cognitive side of the mind." But if cognition and conation am 
largely independent, anrl if a .sentiment is a .systimi of coiiatiuib, 
by what means is this system formed? One might he temi)te(l 1“ ‘^*'0 
that the bond of union is the nnch'ar irb a, especially if <‘vei v conation 
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is excited by a cognition, and if the energy of an evoked sentiment 
does not flow towards the idea but away from it.‘ 'Ibis is not 
McDougairs explanation, however; rather does he say that “the 
oftener the object of the sentiment becomes the object of any one 
of the emotions comprised in the system of the sentiment, the more 
readily will it evoke that emotion again, because, in accordance 
with the law of habit, the connections of the psycho-physical dis- 
positions become more intimate the more frequently they are brought 
into operation.” This is an explanjition in terms of frequency and 
habit. Frequency, however, is not indispcmsable, as a single experience 
of striking character may create a firm bond between idea and 
emotion.* In any case, we have here an appeal to principles of 
association and habit ; but in the Outline of Psychology McDougall is 
careful to tell us that “I now see clearly that motor habits are not 
in themselves springs of action”; and that the only othcT form of 
association (i.e. other than neural, which producers motor habit) is 
“mental” association or association l)y meaning, which involves 
“the true thought factor. ”3 

If, then, habit does nothing and neural association is ineffective, 
we must evidently explain the systematizing of emotion in a senti- 
ment by “mental” association, the? “triu* thought factor,” which 
works in virtue of that continuity of interest which Stout also has 
(‘inphasizcd. This means that there is a unity within which diverse 
items are associated together, and apart from which there could be 
no association. This unity has the character of “true thought,” 
whatever otlier character it may jxisst'ss. Why not admit that it is 
tile original unit}' of the mind (ii>plaving itself in cognitive oneness? 
McDougall comes very near to tliis, not only when he relates tliought 
to “mental” association, but also in his indictment of Associationism 
for its exclusion of “subject” or “self” as a necessary explanatory 
i^osiulate. We must therefore come back to that which presented 
itself as the prima facie source of system in the sentiment- the 
nuclear idea, or (as McDougall in liis later book j^refers to name it) 
the cognitive disix)silion or system. If “cognitive system. ” by what 
means is this system forim d? And does a smitiment now show itself 
to be made up of two systems, one cognitive the other conative ? If so. 
how is the conativc system formed, if simjile asscxdation and neural 
habit must be ruled out ? If it is formed by tiu' activity of the subject, 
IS this a different subject from that which is active in forming tlie 
alli(‘(l cognitive system? Hut if it is the same, and if a sentiment is 
not two systems, but one, yet having two aspects, it may be claimed 
that systematizing activity belongs properly to tlu' cognitive asjxvt 

* Social Psychology, p. \zC% (references thnuii^liont .ire to the loth eiliiion). 

* p. 127; pp ^ 

^ Outline o) Psychology, pp. 21.S aiul 
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rather than to tlio other. The various emotions are able to enter 
indifferently into an indefinite number of sentiments. If it ])e said that 
they are not precisely the same emotions in varying sentiments, 
then the only way of differentiating them is by their cognitive .aspect. 
It is evident that there is no organizing power in the emotions if 
they are separate from cognition; and if they are not separate, it is 
because they liavc a cognitive element that they are susceptible of 
organization. It is to the cognitive activity of the subject (which 
McDongall admits is the one agent in all forms of mental activity) 
that we must trace the organization of its mental life: system lies 
there or nowhiTC. 

Turning to McDougairs description of self-consciousnc.ss, we learn 
that to be self-conscious is to have a sentiment organized around the 
idea of the .sedf. 'I'h(^ distinctive thing about the self-regarding senti- 
ment is in "s(df” and not in "semtiment”: there arc many other 
sentiments which in principle arc the same as this, but there is onlv 
one self-sentiment. It is also clear that the system of this sentinu'iit 
will be of a pi'ciiliar kind. ICv*ery sentiment is organized around and 
by a cognitive .system, but that which lies at th(* centre of this senti- 
ment is itself the activi? subject of all m(‘Utal organizing. 1liat is, 
the essi'iice of self-consciousue.ss is tlu^ cognitive system which the 
.subject mure or less, <‘Xpliciily, elaborates. I'liis has an important 
bearing on volition, wlii<'li is closely n‘lal<‘d to s(*lf-awareness, and 
on the nature and origin of nnind judgnn'ut, as W(* shall s(‘e. In the 
nnantime .McDougalTs intention is to introduce ordm* into the 
emotional and instinctive lifi* by showin.g th(‘ unity and coniple.xitv' 
of «‘motinns in tlie seiitinnait; but In' also aims to .show tliat this 
unity is imposed from without, in true em|)in('al fasliion: how else 
are we to iiiteriind his e.\|U'ess statements as to tin* way in which n 
sentiment is formed? lie doins abo tu (‘xliihil the genesis of If 
coiisciousiieNS in tlie sanir empirical way, only here the matter i- n 
little more ('omplieated. Si-lf-awareiir>s closely related to a cei t; in 
sentiment. 'I’lie sentiment grows in tin* prescribed way, hut the 
cotiscioitsficss of self is presumably a (list ingm’sliable element \v!i!»'h 
(sinci* it is “obviems” that the development of co.gnition and coiiaiiaii 
are largely independent) has to be separatidy accounted for in its 
growtJi. J^ti ticjilarly lias it to be given an (‘m|)irieal origin: coi^nilimi 


is not ])eriiliar to self ('(jns('ions beings. 

Blit this empirical intention fails (jf success in several 
(i) 'IIk s\ '>teina.tiziiig of emotions into a .sentiment fails of iccoin- 
plislinn lit unless there is an internal, and cognitivi\ basis of the 
system: an cxprricrced unity or .syst(Mn cannot possildy be created 
ynirelv aft c\iya. 11 it be objected that the unity need not l)i‘ expcn- 
(Jiiced it is a di''pjjsiti<ui what jioint is there in claiming that 
I'^nlinient'- <h liv( i’ tlie i inolional life from chaos to order? Donhth^*" 
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the chaos would be experienced, and therefore also the order. 
Further, the peculiar nature of the cognitive system which lies at 
the centre of the self-sentiment — b. system elaborated by the subject 
^means that it must arise from within and cannot be taken over 
from without, or even receive its chief causal influence from without. 
This leads to the remark (ii) that the derivation of cognition of self 
from a cognitive condition in which there is no native readiness for 
it can succeed only on the supposition that selves (and things) are 
already fully constituted objects, and in their own right, upon the 
first attempted awareness of them, and that the mind displays no 
activity in this awareness. But this twofold supposition cannot be 
made. Before the mind can draw upon selves and things it must have 
consciously separated itself from them, and have become self-aware 
before and as a clue to awareness of them. Moreover, there is no 
such thing as passive knowing. In a word, there may be a genetic 
account of self-consciousness as to its content but not as to its form. 
To be sure, form and content are inseparable, and one may not be 
known without the other; ])ut (a) it is certain that the form of self- 
awareness is not derived from without — it is known immediately 
and "internally’* or not at all; {b) the very first content of self- 
awareness is derived internally; and (c) although an externally 
originating provocation may be necessary to {a) and (6), and so be 
j)art of their cause, it cannot l)e the essential part of the cause, else 
would it provoke a similar result in all other things whatsoever 
upon which it could have influence, e.g. stocks and stones. The 
essential part must be a native readiness to be a self: and this is 
formal, (iii) Tlie separation between the cognitive and conational 
factors in solf-consciousness will not march. For one thing, it savours 
too much of that atomistic psychology which McDougall rightly 
repiobates. l"or another thing, it is admittedly impossible to have 
eiiiier cognition or emotion in vacuo: are not the emotional qualities 
"the cognitive basis of self-knowledge” ? The impossibility of sustain- 
ing the separation is so far acknowledge<l when with self-knowledge 
is closely associated a sentiment of self-regard, i.e, a number of 
impulses and emotions witli their related cognitions. 

Apparently the meaning of this is— -or sho\ild be— that self- 
awareness is of a varied mental content displaying a certain form or 
system. Conceivably there, could be the content without the form. 
iindiT penalty of chaos — tyfX's of w’hich are giwn and analysed in 
the Outline of Abnormal Psychology] so that it is the form which 
IS the “self” clement. It is well to remember tliis when we turn, 
with Professor McDoiigall, to consider the nature of volition. Facing 
tie question why a weak impulse can bo willed into action in the 
teeth of a stronger contrary impulse, he answers that the explanation 
lo be found in the sentiment of self-regard, which joins itself to 
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tlic weak impulse and secures its triumph. Tliis is one more victory 
for order over chaos, since the life of a person who gives way to 
strong impulses continually is disorderly, and there is lack of order 
even on occasional giving way. But in volition "the man himself is 
thrown upon the side of the weaker motive”; to exert will and to bo 
a man arc identical, and will is character in action. Conscience is 
moral character, and character is “the system of directed conative 
tendencies”: ”the better organized and richer the intellect, the more 
efficiently will character work towards the realization of its goals.”i 
111 the light of these statements we have to understand — or challiuige 
— certain others, to wit: "in considering the genesis of moral conduct 
and character we need concern ourselves with the empirical self 
only”; "the empirical S(df, the idea of his self which each man 
entertains, plays an essential part in volition”; "the effort of volition 
is . . . only a more subtle and complc‘x interplay of those impulses 
which actuate all animal behaviour” ; "it differs from other conations 
not in kind but only in coinplcxity.”- 

We ma}' accept the general account of volition, and be ready to 
accept the self in volition as the empirical s(‘lf, i.c. "the idea of bis 
self that eacli man (*ntertains” ; but taken in tlu'ir context these words 
might imply the existence of atomistic selves, each of wliom has a 
distinct idea of himself, and b(‘lwe(‘n whom tlu‘n* may be notliin;,^ 
common. Now’ tin? empirical content of the self max’ vary w’i(l(‘ly, ais 
between one ptuiod and another of the one person’s lilc, and as 
between one person and another. It is this contmit w'hicli is strictly 
empirical; but if \vc are to speak in this strict semse of tlie eni])ir;c.'il 
self whicli j)lays an e>sential ])art in volition, we get no explanaMon 
of the matter at all. \’olition surely means some di'gree of steadiucs-.: 
it means action which expresses to some extc.*nt a policy; luiL tluTc 
no guarantee of gcdling sieadiiu ss or a policy out of "impulses \.lii('li 
actuate all animal behavicnir,” or out of the kaleidoscopic varietv ol 
the empirical content of mind. .Moreover, moral co]nhict admitnilly 
has a reference beyond the self to other selves, and implies cominonly 
acknowledged or valid standards a common world of condiieL to 
which tlu* self lias to conform. In this common world there must be 
a thread of identity: each s(*lf mii.st treat oth»r selves as selves. 
The css<aitial identity lies not primarily in contents of einpirical 
kind, but in oneness of tin*, form or gemual "go” of the minds, or 
more correctly, in the contents as ordered hy tliis form or "go.’ It 
only if w’(; disregard this form, or belujvc that man does not dilfer 
in kind from the animals, that we can assert tliat "the elfort o 
volition . . . only a more subtle and complex interplay of tliosc 
impulses w’hich actuate all animal behaviour.” Proh'ssor McDoiiga 

* Sodal l\y(h>U>ffy, ]). j.jo; Outline of Psychology, ch. xvii. 

■ P.'.ychology, ]»j>. iHi, 2.^6, iind 237. 
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admits that we have no clear evidence of the exercise of volition 
on the part of animals. We for our part may go so far as to admit, 
for the sake of argument, that there is empirical identity between 
the higher animals and man, i.e, identity of instinctive material at 
the disposal of the will, so that, if animals do not will, the difference 
cannot lie in content but in something else. But what else is there, 
except that element which wo have mc*ntioned almost ad nauseaml 

II 

McDougall does not claim, however, that the self-regarding senti- 
ment is sufficient (though it is necessary) for moral conduct. He 
speaks also of moral sentiments, which are sentiments of dislike or 
liking for abstract objects, viz. moral qualities such as dishonesty, 
untidiness, justice, or truth. These “abstract sentiments alone enalde 
us to pass moral judgments of general validity. . . . ('I'liey) are the 
specifically moral .sentiments.** The self-regarding sentiment of 
itself would not nec<‘ssarily l(\'id to moral conduct, i.e. to right 
conduct, since it might ])erfectly well consist with overweening 
self-regard in tlu* bad sense. Xeither are moral sentiments for abstract 
qualities of theinst'lves sufficit-nt; if they are not backed by resolute 
will they leave the j’)erson an ineffrctual idealist. The best result is 
rcaclu'd when the.se two sentiment.s unite under the master sentiment 
for a coinphdely moral life*. This sentiment is apparently an extension 
of that of self-regard, or i> its qualification by tlie moral sentiments. 
We are brought back, llK ivfore, to the role of the self in morality. 

Ihit wliat exactly do tlu? moral .sentiments do, and how do they 
do it? In tliemselves they are permaiunt emotional dispositions 
towards generalized moral qualities. McDougaU’s explanation would 
have us believe that they ])rovide a thorough identification with the 
social point of view (including in the bi st type of case what society 
shnjild require), and a conviction that action in accord with tliese 
qualitie.s is right or wrong. It is also in keeping with his general 
genetic standpoint that we .•should believe the one to be the cause of 
tlie other, and in the order named, i.e. that conviction of social 
approval is the source of conviction of rightness, so that if the one 
comes definitely to us the oth<*r will in(^\ ita])l\’ follow. Xo doubt 
there is an intellectual process in forming llu' abstract sentiments, 
hut this is irrelevant to their main functioning. After all, they arc 
still sentiments, and arc created and operali* liki' any other sentiment. 
Ihey are complex conations, bnt au' only a more subtle ami com- 
plex interplay of those' im])iil.';es which actuate all animal behaviour; 
they differ from other conations iiot in kiiul but in complexity. And 
! **^hdlectiuil process concerned must be di.scoimted, in respect to 
its efficacy, in accordance with the general principle that “all the 
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complex intellectual apparatus of the most highly developed mind is 
but . . . the instrument by which instinctive impulses seek their 
satisfaction."* The intellect is the slave of the passions. We are 
brought then to this position : it is not enough to have sentiments 
in order to accept the social point of view and to possess the sense of 
rightness, nor can any intellectual process bring about this acceptance 
and possession. There must be some further factor which effectually 
socializes the self-regarding sentiment and endues the moral senti- 
ments with their imperative control over one's conduct. Otherwise 
volition is egoistic and bad, and the moral sentiments involve at best 
a detached awareness that society declares certain actions to be 
right or wrong. This further factor McDougall will have to find on 
the conational side of our nature. 

The missing link is supplied by "active sympathy." It is this 
which brings effective identification with the social point of view 
and produces the imperative sense of rightness. It gives the senti- 
ment for self that which in its native egoism it lacks and the moral 
sentiments their hold upon our conduct. What, then, is this active 
sympathy, and how does it act? It is "that tendency to seek to share 
our emotions and feelings with others which is rooted in primitive 
or passive sympathy and in the gregarious instinct. (It impels a 
person) to bring his feelings and emotions into harmony with those 
of others."* It thus works to produce sensitiveness towards moral 
approval and disapproval, and it is this which "leads on some men 
to the highest plane of conduct . . . regulated by an ideal." Furtlur 
inquiry elicits the information that active sympathy is ptxuliar to 
persons; and this means, if anything, that it is not one of tliose 
impulses which actuate all animal behaviour, and that if it is rooted 
in passive sympathy and the gregarious instinct, it is a plant which 
does not produce any flowers until it discovers the congenial a> mo- 
sphere of human nature — in short, that it is a new factor in m;ir. 
compared with the animals. Also we are told that it is egoisiii . in 
that it is a seeking of one's own satisfaction. Quite so: how could 
it be otherwise if it is rooted in simple instinct, and if it is to be, 
ex hypothesis .something which is not an intellectual process.-' In 
view of this nai'vc admission it is hardly necessary to labour the 
point that a tendency to share our feelings and emotions with otln rs 
has, as such, no ethical character in it, nor has the gregarious instinct 
or passive sympathy. To want to ciasc from loneliness may have* no 
more ethical quality than to want the cessation of hunger or coldness; 
and there is no nece.ssary moral character in the feeling of someone 
else's emotions - it comes by "passive" sympathy and simply cannot 
be avoided. Out of the simple impulse to be with others and the 
necessity of feeling their <miotions, active sympathy is .somehow 

' Snctal Psychology, p. 44. ' Ibid., P- 
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derived. But if we remain with others and have our own emotions, 
the others will feel these in any case, in virtue of their passive 
sympathy, and we will feel theirs. The only alternative that I can 
think of is that we should desire, as a result of thinking, to bring our 
emotions into harmony with those of our group. This, however, gives 
an entirely new turn to the matter, in that it introduces the despised 
intellectual process, and makes active sympathy logically subsequent 
to thinking, and also to volition. But this cannot be an alternative, 
as it is non-empiricist. As to what is meant by an egoistic active 
sympathy which makes one take the point of view of society and 
distinguish between right and wrong, it is hard to fathom. No doubt 
there is a bond of feeling between members of a society, who are 
held together by something more than a coldly intellectual assent; 
but is equally without doubt that feeling, like patriotism, is not 
enough. It provides, as it were, an opportunity or a material, good 
for social cohesion up to a point, but requiring to be seized and 
amplified by clear-eyed purpose if it is to yield a human community. 

In one place Professor AIcDougall refers to still another element 
in the mind as the source of disinterested judgment, viz. the tender 
emotion, which is the affective aspect of the parental instinct. This 
is the most powerful of the instincts (we are told), stronger even 
than fear, since it works directly for the conservation of the species. 
It is the central element in the sentiment of love and is its main 
support. Accordingly it is the mainspring of altruism, and AIcDougall 
points out, no doubt correctly, that in making this emotion a part 
of th(? native endowment of animals and men he is giving altruism 
its rightful place as an original and not an artificial feature of human 
natur(\ To derive altniism from egoism is certainly absurd; but why 
did he not notice this in dealing with egoistic active sympathy? 
But perhaps he means that sympathy becomes altniistic when joined 
with the tender emotion. It is more than doubtful, however, whether 
a simple instinct of parentalism, admirable though it may be, can 
function in the required manner. Parental tendencies in themselves 
are not sufficient to make a right relationship between parent and 
child, or between children themselves; it is enough to mention 
unwise parents and spoilt children. And if these tendencies produced 
harmony within one family, they could not guarantee that there 
would be harmony between that and all other families, f.c. communal 
harmony. It is the family with a strong sense of its own interest 
which social reformers have so often viewed with suspicion, and not 
the family which is such only in name. But any ‘‘sense of interest,'* 
good or bad, is much more than emotional, even though it include 
emotion. Disinterested beneficence and moral indignation — in so far 
the latter is different from simple anger — demand that emotion 
qualified by an attitude more detached and impersonal than itself; 

.m 
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If it be said that it is the sentiment which supplies the deficiencies 
of the tender emotion, then we arc back at a problem which has 
already been discussed. 

The problem which has been before us recently in this paper is 
that of the achievement of disinterestedness and the universal point 
of view in morality. It is the question how the idea of the self and 
the moral sentiments may be bound together so that each affects the 
other. \Vc may see the problem most clearly by contrasting two 
persons, in one of whom there is the self-sentiment and therefore 
volition, and also the knowledge that society acknowledges certain 
moral qualities as right or wrong, and in the other of whom then', is 
all this, together with the recognition that the right should be willed 
by him and the wrong avoid('d. T assume that the description of tlu' 
second of these persons represents in a general way a person fully 
moralized. It would not be enough that the first person exercise 
volition men*!}', and be unaware of the standards of the coinmnnity 
around him. For one thing, this would be to (h'])ict a thoronglily* 
unreal person and make our problem artificial. For another thinp;, it 
is not the question to which McDougall se(‘ks to give an answer. 
That question is more ju'operly formulated in the general w;iy 
mentioned, and in detail in the following manner: — 

There will be certain respects in which the two pc'isons will .c;o 
together; and to Ix'giii with we will describe their states of mind in 
terms which arc identical for both. Imagine either of them sayiiicj 
to himself: 1 am in a situation in whicli a certain act may be ]>er- 
formed by me; this a('t will be irksome, and in itself makes me averse 
from its performance. Shall I will this act? (or perhai>s oiir iir>l 
person would more likely say, W'hy should I will it? we must 
remenihcr that he is a person who can exereist* will). The pei'^ ns 
about me call it a just act, and say that just acts art* right; iptre- 
over they declare lliat right acts should bt* dont^ by me. So far I'le 
mental processes of the two would lx* siibstantiall}- similar, bm at 
this point differeiK’c s Ixgin. The .*^('Coml will say: i recognize 
social judgment as binding f)n nn*, and so I will peifunn the aei; 
tla* fn>t will say: 1 do not rerognize this social ojanion as bindiiii:. 
tlierefore I will not ]x rfonn the ^o-c alled just art. ('I he case, however, 
would be different with this laltt r person if he believed that .'society 
would punish him for his omission; even so, his jxnfoiniance would 
not be properly moral: he would not do the act Ix-caiise lie deemed 
it right.) 

Why i i d that the one man wills the act while th(‘ other does not? 
McDougall liolds that moral judgments of general validity aie based 

(>n the moral /.<*ntinn n1s,and this apparonlly would govern his ansN\ei 

to our (juestion. Tin; one man possesses moral .sentiments, the other 
(ioes iu»t, ever tluaigh he may lx* awan* lliat other persons poss(ss 
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them. This, McDougall might say, is the kind of situation which 
arises precisely when you make moral judgment simply a matter 
of cognition, for has not the delinquent full cognition of the moral 
standard which he refuses to accept? No, he has not. Wliat he knows 
is that other persons say that just acts arc right and ought to ])c done. 
\Vhat he docs not know is, that this opinion is valid for him, or more 
simply» that just acts are right. He docs not know the meaning of 
the terms ''right” and "wrong,” but confuses tlicm with the expedient 
and pleasant, and the reverse; or else he misconstrues tlu'se terms 
ius used by others, taking the one to moan that whicli is usually 
undesirable (to him) and the other to connote that which is generally 
desirable (to him). He has failed to establish a common measure 
between his own standards, according to which lni wills, arul those 
of society. What he calls right others call wrong, and vice versa. 
There is an absence of rationality somewhere, and if in tliis ease 
society is in tlic right, it must be in tliis dissenter. (It would be in 
society if it were wrong, i.e. if the dissenter were a genuine reformer 
who could see aliead of current standards.) It is tlirough this ab.^ence 
of rationality that he lacks moral sentiments, though he may have 
other kinds in plenty— th(.)ugh even this is doubtful. His standard is 
not the rational, as is that of society (or as liis would be were he a 
moral reformer), but the desirable — that which brings agreeable 
emotions and feelings nor could the operation of "activ(*” sym- 
pathy — which is "a seeking of one’s own .satisfaction”— make the 
case otherwise; active sympathy has nothing to sa\’ on the question 
of rightness. 

If we riquiro as to how s(K'icty gets its common measure, we may 
get an airswer l)\' tin ning back to the other person in our illustration, 
the one who wills to do the just act. lie does the act that society 
requires, not because it is a luatier of ojhnion but Ix'cause it is 
a matter of right. 'Miis means that he has not stopped at the 


* For these reasons it may seem iuqMohablo that he can exi’icise volition 
at all. 'rrno, he has a self-.sentiment, Imt the idea of self is "a social product,” 
while this man appears to think of his self without mutiibutory relations to 
other sehes — a likely reMilt it selfhood is a purely psych.oh'i^ical and uon- 
logical prodiiclioii. He may be \Nilling t«) speak of the iati(Uialiiy «>r "leason- 
ableness*' of his actions, but .is an e,!;«»La he lesliiets the empire of le.ison to 
himself, and .so empties it of me.iniiii:. thi the other hand, if willed action 
expresses a plan, he may bo able to have a plan for his life aiul to suppress 
some desirable actions which do not fullill it fcf. Ciiileon Sam. in Mary \Vebb’s 
Precious Banc). This cert.iinly looks like volition expre.ssive of rcas(ui. rcrli.ips 
the solution lies in tin? aeknowh’dj^meiil that there .ire degrees of sellhooil 
•'ind volition, and that there is not only the one total self which is fnllv rational, 
but there are also partial .sehes within this; so that a willeil .ict may proceeil 
from the self in a restricted form. ’V\\c man in questiiui will then bo rational, 
but fail to sec — perhaps from emotional causes — the implications (d this in a 
Wider rationality. 
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common judgment but has measured it by a further standard. He 
is implicitly or explicitly aware of the fact — highly significant — 
that the common judgments themselves may have the predicates 
“right** and “wrong** attached to them. And as a further point in 
Logic as applied to Ethics, if the proposition “this ought, or is right, 
to be done because everyone does it” were a valid ethical definition, 
it should be susceptible of simple conversion to “that which everyone 
docs is what ought to be done”; and not even McDougall would 
assent to this. We have to admit that the moral sentiments attach 
themselves to ideas, and moreover to general ideas, i,e, to ideas 
which are the result of an intellectual process. We have to insist 
that these general ideas must exist first — in logical priority at least — 
before there can be anything to which the sentiments can attacli 
themselves. And the intellectual process is much more than that of 
“discriminating and naming the abstract qualities of character and 
conduct,’** for the interest in which these qualities are discriminated 
and named is already a moral interest in right and wrong ; for what 
other reason would the process ever Ixj carried out? If I d('cidc that 
some acts are just and others are courageous, it is because I have in 
mind a sitmmiim genus — right acts — to guide my classification. 
Even if wc discern rightness and wrongness first of all in particular 
acts, we afterwards make classifications with some clue in mind, 
and it is the summum genus which acts as the clue. If wc classify 
in inductive fashion, as no doubt w^e do to begin with, the ( hie 
will be more or less vague; but it will be none the less doininanl, 
even though its fullness of content is increased as the classifying 
process proceeds. There is no need to deny the presence of emotional 
elements in all this, provided wc take them as signs of the passing of 
moral judgments and not criteria of rightness and wroiigne.ss thcfp- 
selvcs. The obvious fact of progress from defective to more adeqiiatr 
criteria, and the related fact that both kinds of criteria have lx cn a* - 
companied by equally strong emotions, should be sufficient to reniov i 
the formation of criteria from the emotional to the rational splu iv. 
Of course, reason may be at fault also in its detailed judgimu^ ': 
we admit its close connection with emotion ; but it is Jiot at fault 
in its major and most general judgment, that which niakr^ the 
simple and ultimate distinction in ethical character; and wc lua.} be 
thankful that although emotion is able to blur this judgment in 
individuals here and there, it has not been able to do so in the 
race as a whole. 


Ill 

We must now consider the part played by cognition in inoial 
judgment. Professor McDougall, despite his separation of cognition 
• Social Psychology, p. 2iy. 
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from conation, admits that it takes some part and that even reason 
has something to do in the matter. But these admissions arc qualified 
in two ways: (i) by assigning to reason a subordinate position: it 
follows upon and does not direct instinctive tendencies; (ii) by 
showing that reason itself may be empirically derived from cognitive 
elements which are to be found in non-rational beings. The llrst of 
these qualifications has been dealt with, and we must now turn to 
the other. 

McDougairs quarrel with Rationalistic Etliics is on the ground 
that it implants reason in the human mind ah initio, whereas it is 
the product of the slow processes of evolution. One of the main 
defects of this Rationalism, he says, is that it is incompatible with 
the principle of the continuity of evolution. * Presumably this 
principle requires that the apparently new features which emerge 
during the course of mental development are not really new, in the 
sense that they are different in kind, but arc simply more complex 
forms of the more elementary processes which preceded them. So 
we are told that "the essence of all reasoning is that judgment and a 
new belief are determined by beliefs already established in the 
mind."* The beliefs already established have come through percep- 
tion on the plane of "intelligence"; and wc gather that reasoning 
comes about through, as it were, the clash of two or more of these 
perceptual judgments. This clashing is the only new feature in the 
business: the induction or deduction of the new belief is still brought 
about by the W'orking of the old factor, intelligence. McDougall seems 
to make the nature of induction the cardinal question here, since he 
regards deduction as the combination of an inductive generalization 
with a perceptual judgment. 3 In regard to induction he says that 
“selectivity or sagacity, which is the all-important factor in reasoning 
of this kind, is not a new’ factor. It is the same kind of factor which, 
on the plane of trial and error, makes the process, whether in men or 
animals, other than a purely random process. It is the factor which 
at all levels, from amoeba to man, is the essence of intelligent adap- 
tation . "4 Again: "the tendency to inductive generalization is funda- 
mental, and is exhibited at all levels of mental life. At the lower 
levels, it is merely the tendency to react to similar things, things 
presenting similar sensory cues, as though they were essentially the 
same thing over again."5 

The question for decision is whether reason reduces without 
remainder to intelligent adaptation, and is no more than a trial 
and error process on the perceptual plane. It is important to notice 
3’'^hat exactly is the question to be decided, lest wc waste our time 
over a question which is not relevant. Wc misrepresent the situation 

* Social Psychology, p. 378. * Outline of Psychology, p. 402. 

* Jhid., p. 409. 4 Ibid,, p. 405. < Ibid., p. 408. 
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if wc think of it as an issue between continuity which discounts 
novelty and novelty which discounts continuity. McDougall stands 
for the first of these and represents Rationalism as standing for the 
second: but he misunderstands its position. The Rationalist has no 
need to deny that there has been a process of development, or to 
maintain that the coming of new factors means the denial or disap- 
pearance of the old. The old factors persist, and so far there is con- 
tinuity; but they become subordinated to the working of the new, 
which makes (or may make) use of them for its new purpose rather 
than vice versa. In being so used they suffer a change which, however, 
does not mean entire alteration. They remain recognizably themselves 
and yet become different; tlic novelty into which tliey enter can bo 
analysed so as to show tlieir presence in it. Our quarrel with Pro- 
fessor McDougall is because he wishes to analyse novelty simply 
into old factors and nothing else. In point of fact, he docs not succeed. 

One of the prominent features of his general exposition is his 
insistence on the all-pervasiveness of purpose: he names liis psy- 
chology “liormic.** He is in rebtdlion against mechanistic explanations 
of behaviour. Conformably with this we recall his statement tliat 
intelligent adaptation (to which reasoning is equivalent) is other 
than a random prcK'ess even at the beginning. We may admit the 
general claim and sympathize with the motive; but we may ask, 
what of the principle of contitmity? Is not the intelligent behaviour 
of lowly animals continuous with the prec(‘ding stage of presumably 
mechanical action? If not, whv deny the ])()ssil)ility of discontinuity 
at some succeeding stage' in tluJ history of intelligence itself? Hut if 
so, may we not exp(‘ct that the evolution of intrlligc'iice, if it Is 
real and not a nominal evolution, will show a process of drv»lop- 
rnent from stages in which mechanism is present and predcaiiM'ant 
to stages in wliich, though still {m'si'nt. it is very subordinate? If 
this expectation is realized, it will b(? h‘gitimate to d<‘scril>» the 
earliest stages of behaviour as mainly nn ehanieal and the liwA 
stages as mainly- teleological. Now this is exactly^ tlu' kind of d» s '’ ip- 
tion tliat McDougall gives. He s])<‘aks of "advaiu'e from ai lh n of 
the type of immediate resjiouM* to the impn'ssions made on the sense 
organs, and an approximation towards complete Mdf'determinatioii. 

. . . This advanri- involves al>o a progress fnnn predominantly 
mechanical to j^redominantly teh ological determination, a continuons 
increase of the part play'cd bv final causes relativelv to that of purely 
mechanical causes in the cietermination of the l)ehavioiir of the 
indiviflual.*’* 

According to this, w(; must admit that behaviour has a mixed 
character, and that in its earliest forms it is more hcteromatic than 
automatic. It i.s teleological, but not markedly so. By teleology i^^ 

* Snnal Psychology, j). 2O3. 
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meant “that power of mind to foresee the future in accordance with 
past experience and to govern action in the liglit of that foresight”; 
this is mind’s fundamental nature, just as its primary attitude is 
prospective. Now, while man lives largely within a world created by 
mind, the animal lives almost entirely in a world constituted by 
external nature. The one therefore can, the other cannot, be mainly 
moved to action by causes internal to the mind. It is in this fashion 
that McDougall indicates imagination as the differentia between the 
two, for “most of the behaviour of animals is initiates! and guided by 
perception.” Imagination in turn gives rise to desire in the strict 
sense, and this is not possessed by animals. “The animal in which 
any instinctive impulse is excited does not suspend action, even 
though the, action be remote ; the impulse prolxibly always expresses 
itself in action. In this respect our natural man would show his 
superiority to the animals. He would be capable of the higher form 
of desire, viz. impulse toward or away from a remote object, with 
suspension of action. . . . Such susp(.*nsion of action ... is the (‘ssential 
condition of all higher intelkctual activity, of all thinking in the 
fuller and more usual form of the word.”* Notice that action is 
suspended Ix’cause thinking is in opi-ration ; j)erception is in abeyance 
in favour of a “higher intellectual process.” And it ought to be 
plain that this is a di.^cription of the beginning of volition, which 
therefore cannot be explaini'd in terms of tlio laws of appidition as 
these operate in the animals. It is a law of aj^petilion in man tliat lie 
looks before he leaps, and this looking makes all the difference. 

This conclusion is n inforci d when we consider the nature of 
tliinking, taking it as McDougall presents it to us. lie insists that 
p(‘rception is a veritable form of thinking: “to know, to recognize, 
to be aware of, any obje^T is to conci-ive it , even when our knowledge 
is a perceptual knowing. To mean an object is to conceive it. . . . 
iVrceiving is one inode of concidving.”- Aiul he speaks of ‘'tlic error 
nl suppo.sing that the primitive mind perceives particular individual 
objects, and that development proceeds by the coah^ccnee of 
particular ‘ideas’ to form general ‘ideas.’ . . . 'J'lie nniver-al is already 
implicit in the thinking of tlu‘ Iniriit child who dreads the lire, and 
in that of the animal who tlec's from all men aftm* maltreatment by 
one.” This rehuvnee to implicit nniversals is very signilicant ; it is 
made in another way, in the rem.irk that “wi- begin by cognition of 
the highly general and piwced gradually to the cognition of 
particulars.” The nniversals which were implicit at first (in such 
^'ise that there is reaction to “things presenting similar sensory 
ones, as though they were essentially the same thing over again”) 
become explicit as cognition grows. The animal perceives things as 
objects of certain kinds and as marked by some relatively simple 

’ Oiitluu ' of Psychology , p. 207. ^ Ibid ., p. 
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feature or sensory pattern. Man’s knowledge, per contra, comprises 
a multitude of cognitive dispositions which do "not merely coexist, 
but form a logically ordered system."' 

How can we explain this difference, whereby knowledge which is 
logically ordered supervenes on that which is not? And is not the 
logical, therefore, something new? What do we mean by the logical? 
It is evidently more than a dealing with univcrsals; or rather it is 
dealing with them in a way that knows them for such, which knows 
their particulars as details in their systems, and not as though they 
are the same things over again. Perhaps we cannot explain how this 
difference comes about, but it is enough for our purpose to recognize 
it as having come about and Jis something distinctive. The primary 
universals are blurred and highly general, because they have not been 
thought into separation from their particulars, or vice versa. The 
animal who flees from all men because it has been maltreated by one 
does so because it does not suspend action in favour of cognition; 
and it fails to do this because it is \inable to exercise imagination 
(to retain the word previously used). That is, imagination creates a 
mental world connected with, yet vastly amplifying, the perreiwd 
world, and within this new world the working of "intelligent a(laj)tii- 
tion" takes on a new character. Arrived at this point, the mind is 
freed from the necessity to confuse particulars with ont* anollicr; 
it is able deliberately to compare them, c.g. to compare the on(‘ now- 
present wuth others previously known, and in the interest of futnn' 
action. In this way the mind comes into i)ossession of tin* tlnvr 
temporal distinctions; and it is able to think, to form plans, ano to 
will. But this is no other than the capacity which we call rca on, 
theoretical or practical; and McDougall admits its coirdation witii 
logical capacity. In itself it is timeless and is abht to Iransn nd timr, 
as we have seen, in the sense that it can grasp past and fiiimo in 
one thought-scheme; it is not tied down to thc^ present and rry 
near the pre.sent. It is able therefore to traffick with final cauM v tn 
survey its impulses in the light of a policy and choose ,imongst tln in, 
and thus to become predominantly teleological All this biT.iii ^ it 
has become rational and follows, not the laws (ff appclition 
but those pr^culiar to its own human status. It is and yet is iint 
continuous with the past, since it not only contains but knoivs the 
past. 

This attribution of a sni generis character to reason has olivious 
bearings upon the nature of moral judgment. The impossibility 
of an empirical derivation of reason from non-rational elenieiit.s 
one with the impossibility of a similar derivation of morality 
non-moral elements. Reason is inherent in the moral judgment, am 
is expressed in the predication of rightness which is the dilferentia 
* Outline of Psychology, p. 382. 
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thereof. To judge morally is to take an impartial point of view, to 
relate a particular impulse to its universal of volition. Reasoning is 
not incidental to all this but is its very soul. It is of no value, there- 
fore, to be told that reason "plays a part in all our moral judgments, 
though reason alone, without the aid of moral experience, of moral 
tradition, and of the moral character, is incapable of leading us to 
true moral judgments.*' This becomes, in the light of the preceding 
exposition, almost nonsense; moral experience, etc., themselves can 
come about only by the operation of reason, otherwise how are they 
made moral! On the other hand, it is not nonsense if it merely means 
that reason does nothing in vacuo, that in the moral sphere its occu- 
pation is with the whole economy of the mind, which includes 
instinctive tendencies and related sentiments as well as relatively 
detached cognitions. And we can assent to the claim that reason is 
not a conative energy; it is not one item amongst others, just as the 
moral end is not one end amongst others. Were it so, there could be no 
possibility of freedom, since there would be no one factor standing 
out from all others which could give a determinative turn to the 
course of events; reason would become just one more amongst the 
multitude of officicuit causes. As it is, it is not an efficient but a final 
cause. It is related to all the other effective energies, not horizontally, 
as it were, and as they are related amongst themselves, but vertically, 
in such a way as to survey and embrace them all, and call them all 
into its service*. It is indeed, like its congener volition, the man 
himself, his central self, and when this n‘al man acts his conduct 
proceeds from himself and is free. It is reason that should be in mind 
when it i^ said that "by a long series of creative acts on the part of 
men, botli binall and great, the moral tradition- -the highest product 
of organic evolution has been painfully and slowly evolved. . . . 
Tlie belief in a certain creativt* power of original determination is a 
necessity of our moral natun\’*‘ 

Thus McDougall's attempt to give a purely empirical account of 
morality has not succi'cded. In one way it has failed bi'ca\ise it is not 
empirical enough. In professing to take account of all the relevant 
facts it has overlook<‘d tlie most important bit of evidence — the 
testimony of our moral nature to an elennmt which is other than 
appetition or jierceptual trial and i*rror. In another way it has failed 
just l)ecaiise of its empiricism. It has in»t escapet.1 the principal defect 
of genetic explanation when this is applietl to tht‘ human mind, 
pespite McDougall's disclaimer, he really explains human conduct 
in meclianical fashion, and has not worked out the full implications 
of the teh‘ologioal principle to which he pa\ s lip homage. In working 
or simplicity he achieves fidsity of description; and in reacting 
against reason as utterly transcendent he has gone to thi‘ imix)ssihle 

* Outline of l*s\\'holoi;y, p. ^8. 
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extreme of relegating it to an unimportant position, after having 
misconstrued its nature. It may Ihave been noticed, however, that 
much of the criticism in this article has made use of his own words 
which are sometimes available in such a form as to suggest self- 
contradiction, and to create thti suspicion that he may have luu] 
qualms as to the validity of his cx])()silion. This becomes more 
definite when, on the last page of the Outline of Psychology he asks 
by way of indicating an unsolved problem: “Ts there any innate basis 
of intellectual development other than the instincts, the plasticity of 
the nervous system, and that general power of adaj)tation to nowl 
conditions which in these pages has been called Intelligence, or in 
its higher manifestations, Sagacity? ... Is there anything in our 
innate endowment that in any manner or degree justifies the old 
doctrine of innate ideas?” This becomi's more definite still in tlic 
last chapter of the Outline of Ahnornud Psychology, when, in revie\vin«j 
the facts of multiple personalities, he asks: “How can we interpret 
this evidence if not by assuming with Kant and Driescli that []\v 
forms of knowledge or of thinking, the categories of thought, are 
innate in every mind, a charaebT or poss(.‘ssion of mind which is 
not acquinid tlirough exjXTience, but is given in the very nature of 
mind and to which mind owes its c;\]v.u'ily to order the data of sense- 
experience in the form of tiim* and space and causation?” Had lni< 
been made a working assumption in tin* two (‘arlier books, iluy 
would almost certainly have <'ome to very different ('omdusion-^ al)Oiii 
volition, self-awareiu-s. n a-un, and moral judgment. 


3i« 



CAUSALITY 

Y. U. KKIKOKIAN 

The image of nature as causality has been a major theme of science 
and poetry. It has been a symbol of hope and fear, of progress and 
futility. Yet its meaning has seldom l)een clear. Prior to any state- 
ment about the relation of causality tf) physical nature, life, and 
mind, its meaning should be establisluMl. I sliall therefore first define 
causality, and I shall then discuss its applicability to nature. 


I 

Causality, like all other types of explanation, is a correlation of 
given phenomena. To understand the nature of causality, therefore, 
two questions need to be answered: (i) What are the characteristics 
of causal relation? (2) What are the pnqHities of causal entities? 
'flicse two questions are only relatively indejKndmit (►f one another. 
Ill our final interpretation of causality the two questicuis should not 
be too sharply separated, since the characteristics of entities and 
of relations are exhihit(‘(l in their intern^lations. 

T. CiUisal Rclaiion,- 'fhe simplest procedure to determine the 
nature of causal relatinii will be to analyse the major characteristics 
of instani.es of the causal order. Tli(*re are dirferent tv])es of order 
or process, ( erlain ju'ocessi's are called causal, others casual, and still 
others purposive, liistanees (»f causal order w^uihl be the following; 
fire melts ice; water quenches lire; bodies gravitate Unvards one 
a.iutlier; a billiard ball strikes another, ami the second ball moves. 
Tcj more precisely staled instances of the caiwul order one obst rvos 
that at p given temperature the volume (»f a given quantity of gas 
varies inversely as the pressure it sustains, and tliat the strength 
of an electric current varies directly as the elect romo>livc force and 
inversely as llu‘ resistance. 

Ihere arc three characteristics of the above instances of causal 
relation which are of special iinjxutam c for the present discussion. 
Causal relation is noii-anthropoinorjfiiie, it exhibits imilormiiy, ami 
IS deterministic. 

In causal explanation, whether oiu‘ considers the relations or the 
^ntities, anthropomorphism is eliininaletl. Causal relation is a name 
nr a ceitain type of order of events, and not a name f<w the activity 

an agency behind events. Causal correlation docs not disprove 
iniposcs, ends, or wishes, but simjfiy disieganls them. It mav very 
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well be, as great historic religions and idealistic systems have claimed 
that the anthropomorphic interpretation of nature is a more funda- 
mental and truthful one, and that anthropomorphism gives a deeper 
insight into the nature of things than causality; but this claim does 
not alter the fact that while limited to causal correlations one should 
not refer to wish, desire, and purpose. 

The second characteristic of causal relation is uniformity. Causality 
refers primarily to the constant features of the given phenomena. 
'I'lie illustrations of causality which were mentioned earlier are all 
statements of uniformities or constant features which exist between 
phenomena. The uniformities of causal relations, however, do not 
deal with the universe as a whole but with specific processes under 
certain limited conditions. Before one can determine a specific causal 
relation there must be an isolated system within which it holds, ihe 
isolated system may be very broad, as the one in the first law of 
motion, which includes every particle of matter under all conditions; 
or it may be more restricted, as in the second law of motion, which 
is limited to bodies falling under specific conditions. But whither 
the scope of isolation should be broad or narrow, causal relation 
applies to limited spheres, 'fhere is no causal relation between the 
infinite whole and its jiarts. Causality refers to a relation between 
one part and another.* It should also be noted that uniformity or 
constant relations are sought in terms of numerical relations. In 
ordinary experience, and in tlu‘ eaily stages of a science, the described 
uniformities are of a general character, such as that all unsupported 
bodies fall, fire burns })aper, etc.; but causal explanation, in its 
advanced stages, is not content with such vague statenuu'S of 
iinihuinities. The uniformities which are sought are the oiks wIikIi 
can be correlated with precise, numerical relations. 

A third characteristic which has often been associated with 
causality is the concej)t of determinism or necessity. This third 
trait of causality lias been violently critkized. Imoiii IIiu.m* to 
Russell it lias been a common ('onteiition that necessity is a I'lctioii 
and that causality merely means invariable comie< tion of unifoimity 
of processes. Ror the jiresent, without analysing tlie f»bjertioiis i.iisid 
to the necessity or determinism of raus«il relations. I shall linut 
myself to brief comments on the meaning of n«‘i‘essity, and on the 
specific sense of necessity in the causal relation. 

'fhough necessity, or determinism, should be a fiction or a myth, 
it is certainly not a meaningless concept. Hume, who pnsenls the 
iiKjst effective objiM f kms to the concept of necessity, was qait^ 
certain that the c(Uic<;jd had a meaning, since (dherwise his eritk isin^ 
would have been r»f no importance. What then is necessity? Ihiel>, 
neerssity refers tu ihidiu tive sy.steins where from self evident, ix^stu 
* S. Ali'x.uulcr, Spare, Time and Deity, v<>l. i. p. 
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lated, or "convenient” concepts other concepts are derived. The 
clearest illustration of the notion of necessity is the concept of 
classes where the implicative relation is that of inclusion, or that 
of from species to genus. 

Causal relations are deterministic in the sense that cause and effect 
contain implicative relations. Causal laws connect the elements of 
experience in terms of some logical or mathematical pattern, and 
these mathematical patterns arc fundamentally assertions of mutual 
implications between the parts of an equation. Causal laws assert 
something more than the sequence of events. Day follows night, 
but we never consider night to be the cause of day. Or clovcn-footed- 
ncss is co-existent with ruminance, but we never interpret this 
co-existence in terms of causal relation. In causality there is the 
assumption that a given result is due to, or is determined by, the 
c.xistcncc of some other factor. This factor is the principle of identity. 
To say that the same thing may act on the same thing under the 
same conditions, yet produce different effects, is to say that a thing 
need not be what it is. But this is an untenable position. For a thing 
to be at all it must be something, and it can only be what it is. 
When we assert that there is necessity or determinism between 
A and X, what wc mean to say is that A acts as it does because 
it is what it is.* 

2 . Oaml Entities . — Most liberally, causal entities may be defined 
as perceptual entities. Causality begins with perceptual experience 
and attempts to make it intelligible. I'lic entities of this stage may 
be called the j)rc-ana]ytic entities.* 'Ihe pre-analylic entities of 
causality :»rc the events of the percejitual world, 'l liesc events offer 
problems. How does wood lloat? How dt>es ieproducti<ui occur? 
What is the nature of the movement of the hcavenh' bodies? 
Another way of stating the prc-analytic stage of causal entities 
is CO consider them as the elements (d nature, when nature means 
th<it which is “disclosed in sense -percept ion, “3 and when at the 
same time it is assumed that nature is something that can be thought 
of as “a closed system whose nuitual relations do not ieq\iiie the 
exprossuni of the fact that they are thought abt)ut.’'4 It is usual, 
however, to define the perceptual diversities as physico-chemical 
entities. Tliis second stage is the post-analytic stage of causal 
entities. Is it possible to frame a definition of causal entities to 
include various kinds of entities? To select any one of them would 
he rather arbitrary. What is necessary is to present the most general 
traits of the different kinds of causal entities. 


I H. W. H. Joseph, An Intioduciion to Lo^ic, p. .|oS. 

DL I “Pro-Auiilytical iuul rusl-.\nalvtu til Pala.” Jounuil oj 

’ A. N. Whitehead, The Concept of Kitture, p. 4. 


X 


< Ibid., p. 3 
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First of all, causal entities, both the pre-analytic and the post- 
analytic types, have their status within the space-time continuum. 
Causal entities are not purely logical entities; they are existences 
that is to say, they can be located in space and dated in time. The 
spatio-temporal habitat of causal entities differentiates them from 
other types of entities, such as the logical or psychical. What, then 
docs status within the space-time continuum mean? For the present 
we need not settle the question whether space-time categories should 
be interpreted in terms of the absolute theory or the relational theory; 
nor is it necessary to determine the further metaphysical question 
whether space-time is, as Whitehead holds, merely an abstraction 
from events, or, as Alexander argues, the stuff of which all finite 
things arc made. It is suflicient to say that causal entities have 
position in the space-time continuum. An example of spatial position 
would be: A is to the left of li. An example of temporal po.sition 
would be: A stands in the relation of simultaneity or succession 
to Causal entities require a system of reference; and whatever 
one's theory of space-time might be, these categories arc taken to 
be a system of reference; and this is what is important for the 
present discussion. 

Causal entities, in the second place, arc ph 3 ^sical quantities. By 
quantity, 1 do not mean the unchanging reals of the classic physics, 
but rather entities which arc suflicicntly constant to have nuiubers 
assigned to them by incasuremont. Causal explanation is functional 
correlation between variable pliysical (piantities (numbers). Causal 
entities arc therefore measurable. 1'h(‘re are, of course, diflorcnl 
theories as to wliat the fundainental physical (luantities are. !ii the 
traditional nuThanical tlu'ory c>f nature the physical (piantiiy was 
the mass; in the electrodynainic theory it is the electric cliurgc, or 
the electromagnetic field. The question as to how the inoporty of 
the j)hysical quantity rej)re.sented by mass dilfers from the pr.<pcity 
of the physical quantity rej)resented by charge is uiuinswern’ale in 
terms of immediate expedience. f)J)erationallJ^ however, t^U’ dif- 
ference between matter and eleclrieity is that “the number lallocl 
the mass of a l)ody is assigiu’d by methods vhieh dilfer fium those 
by which the number called the charge is assigned, and the mass 
and elect ric charge enter into dilTen'iit functional relations with 
other quantities."- Causal entiti(‘S as physical quantises are symbols 
represented by matrices. Causal entities exclude, therefore, vitalisbc 
or non-jfiiysir al (.‘iitities; l)ut they should bo interpreted with su i- 
cient bieadi.h to include heterogeneous physical entities. 

A definition of causality can now be made. In a most gcncia 
way cansahty is a type of explanation ivhich employs only 

' t\ Lciizen, Physical Theory, pp. 30 84. 

> JOid., p. 283. 
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coYYdaiions and only physico-chemical entities. Should one prefer a 
more specific statement about the nature of causal relations and 
causal entities, the definition of causality would be the following; 
causality is constituted in the non-anthropomorphic, u7iiformitarian, 
and deterministic correlations between sets of entities which are physical 
quantities within the space-time continuum. 


II 

In the preceding section the meaning of causality was analysed. 
\Vc now come to another problem related to causality. Is causality 
applicable to nature? The question concerns the ontological status 
of causality. To claim the applicability of causality to nature is 
meaningless unless we can verify our claims. At the present stage 
of experimental science it is impo.ssible to verify the universal 
applicability of causality. One has to wait with patience for this 
verification, should such a stage ever arrive. In absence of empirical 
verilication, however, it is possible to strengthen the case for causality 
by meeting some of the arguments against it. 'fliis method is at 
best an indirect one. I shall not discuss all the possible objections 
to causality. Such an attempt would mean practically the rewriting 
of the history of philosophy from Anaxagoras to Whitehead. I shall 
limit the discussion to two current arguments raised against causality. 
For convenience the first may be called the argument from history, 
and the second the argument from uniformities of natural laws as 
statistical. 

I. History , — The giuieral claim of the argiiiiienl from history is 
that causal or scientific knowledge presents merely a description 
or abstraction, whereas historical or appreciative knowledge gives 
a concrete insight and understanding of reality, ('ausality is, at \)est, 
ni.ly a useful and practical scheme in dealing with experience, “ flu* 
world of appreciation is the . . . deeper reality. *' writt*s Kt'vce. “Its 
rival, the world of descriptuui, is the result of essentially human 
finite outlook.’'* Scientific description is necessary, but abstract and 
inadequate; but as it is “anybody’s world” it gives unity to expe- 
rience. To make oiir description valid for all human beings, the 
fashions of causal or scientific description have to be uni\ ersal. We 
cannot describe, however, “the unique, c.g. Shelley’s ‘sense that at 
the winds of spring,' etc. fhat we have to appreciate.’’- Ihu' Ward, 
too, it is history not sciejice or mechanism which can give us reality 
in its concreteness. “With the experience in the concrete, we can 
_cal satisfactorily in no other way.” writes Ward, “and no competent 
linker dreams of interpreting the history of the world by means 

'the Spirit of Modern Philosophy, p. 411. > Ibid., p. 30S. 
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of a scheme of universal laws."* In history "we find no mere repe- 
tition, no absolute fixity, small scope for measurement or for mathe- 
matics, the indispcnsablcs of all scientific conception) yet, though 
affording thus little foothold for positive and exact science, the 
historical is what we widerstand best and what concerns us 
most."* 

The claim of the argument from history does not seem to me a 
well-founded doctrine. It may be granted that existing beings, 
animate and inanimate, are individuals, that they are concrete and 
unique. This belief, however, need not lead one to a sharp separation 
between the historic and the causal types of knowledge. All sig- 
nificant assertions about the individual or the concrete are in terms 
of universals and abstractions. No historical knowledge can possibly 
dispense with the disparaged abstractions. Take any historical event 
which is individual, unique, and unrepeatable, such as the invasion 
of Russia by Napoleon. Each incident and happening in this cam- 
paign, such as Napoleon’s march through Poland, his encounter 
with Russians at Borodino, the setting on fire of Moscow by Russians 
before Napoleon’s entrance, the enormous loss of men in the cam- 
paign, etc., is unique and unrepeatable. All tliese happenings, how- 
ever, are described in terms of concepts and universals. Apart from 
universals, such as "encounter," "fire," "entrance," "lf>ss," terms 
which are applicable to many other situations, the understanding 
of these unique events would be impossible. The proposition that 
reality is historic, individual, concrete should not be identified with 
the untenable doctrine that the individual is real ai>art from concepti 
or abstractions. 

On the other hand, scientific knowledge, which is discrcditoi 
because of its abstractions, doi*s not dispense with the ( rmc p tc ei 
the individual. The aim of natural science is to understand the iianirc 
of the actual world, and not to construct the laws of all I '-s.'^ible 
worlds. The geologist who is trying to determine and analyM* tht* 
various stages of the evedution of the earth is dealing with .^on - lhing 
which is specific, unique, and individual. 'I hc incidents Ii* re .'hv 
almost as unrepeatable as Naj)oleon’s Russian campaign. In :i mere 
limited sense, the .same is true with tlio jdiysicist. The physicist in 
his laboratory e.xperiments with individual objects. 'Ihe fact tlmt 
he is interested in laws, or causal connections, should not lead one 
to the belief that he lias no concern with the individual or the 
concrete. 'I hc discovered laws are laws of specific realms of cxistcnct. 
It .should also be noted that (he historian, not unlike the scientist, 
is engaged in dotiTmining certain uniformities and laws of the human 
race. 1 lie acceptance or rejection of talleged facts, the weighing o 
evidence, is often determined in terms of these laws. In this rcspec 

' NatUfui'^m ami Agnosticism, v«d. II, p. 280. * Ibid., P- 2^*0 
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the method of a critical historian is very similar to that of an exact 

scientist.* 

Yet one might agree on one point with Ward\s and Royce's con- 
tention. It might he reasonably held that the same situation or 
object may be described from different points of view. Logicians 
have been long conversant with the peculiarities of the principles 
of classification, of which many are available for arranging objects 
of our experience. The smallest book in size in one's library may 
be the biggest in value. An object may exhibit different charac- 
teristics through its relation to different types of classification. To 
claim, as tlie materialists do, that existence should be classified only 
in terms of one fundamentiim divisionis, namely, causality, shows, 
to say the least, a lack of metaphysical imagination. It is much 
more fruitful to assume the possibility of a number of principles 
of classification, and to determine in terms of empirical verification 
which are most relevant, fruitful, and enlightening in their appli- 
cation to experience. An object may be a model of causality, yet 
at the same time exhibit characteristics of purpose. In a situation 
like this there is no necessity to consider causality as appearance, 
or as merely practical. Causality is an objective aspect of existence, 
though existence may have other aspects. 

2. rnifomitics as Slatislical Airrai^vs. — As a second objection to 
causality it is argued that the uniformities expressed in laws are 
only approximately exemplified, and never with rigid exactnes.s. 
The relations between phenomena are constant in the sense that 
they hold within very narrow' limits. We have no warrant, it is 
claimed, Tor saying that they are absolutely constant. The so-called 
uniformities of nature are only statistical averages, 'fhe actual course 
of events ma)^ conform to these uniformities within certain limits, 
but to claim absolute uniformity is to go beyond empirical knowledge. 

The ground for the view that uniformities are of the statistical 
type is based first of all on the fact that the so called rigid, causal 
relations are never verified in our experience. T'aylor, for examj^le, 
points out tliat “the undeviating conformity of the actual course 
of any concrete process to seienlilic huv ‘cannot be verified as an 
empirical fact by observation or experiment.’^” Similarly, Kovee 
writes: “What wc verify are more or less permanent rules relating 
to the routine of nature j)henomena. In other words, our ct)mmon 
experience discovers states, more or less persistent. ”3 

Secondly, it is pointed out that the view that uniformities of 
nature are only statistical averages is strengtheiuHl by the con- 
sideration of the actual method of the scientists. In many cases. 

* M. R. Cohen. Rt'a^i and Xatinc, pp. 12 -15. 

* hkmenta »/ Mctiiphysica, p. 223. 

5 The Woild and the Individual, vol. ii. p. iSo. 
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if not in all, uniformities have been obtained by statistical method. 
The measurements of molecules are all made in bulk. What is really 
measured is *'the combined effect of millions, or it may be of billions, 
of molecules/** As we cannot deal with individual atoms but only 
with the aggregate or bulk, the fluctuations, if very small, arc con- 
sidered as non-existent. The physicist, like the sociologist, is confined 
to the statistical method. The only difference between the two is 
that the former deals with less striking individuals. 

It is interesting to observe that the doctrine that nature is rela- 
tively indetermined and that the uniformities of nature are only 
statistical, a view which would have been violently criticized by 
most of the phj^sicists not many years ago, is a fashionable and 
popular doctrine since the recent developments of the quantum 
theory. l£ddington, for example, writes: “It is a consequence 
of the advent of the quantum theory that physics is no 
longer pledged to a scheme of deterministic taw”- Similar views are 
expressed l)y \\eyl, Heisenberg, and R(‘ichenl)ach, to mention hut 
a few. One suspects that the willingness of the modern mind to 
accept the doctrine that nature is indetermined is nejt solely based 
on the consideration of facts, nor mainly on the traditional motives 
for making place for God, freedom, and immortality. Our age dislikes 
strict laws of all types. We dislike strict laws in government, in 
morality, and in aesthetics. Our emotional lives are chaotic for 
innumerable reasems: we love j)riinitive dances, unint(‘lligil;lc poetry, 
bizarre paintings, noisy music, and vague concepts. It is not strange, 
therefore, that we should also carry the same attitude into our 
descrij)tions of nature. A chaotic and indeterminate nature would 
be in harmony with chaotic and indeterminate ex]>erience. I do in)l 
mcntif)n these considerations to discard the doctrine I am con- 
side-ring. I admit the possibility that nature may be relatively, 
wholly if one likes, indeterminate and chaotic. I see no n-ason lot 
the impo.ssibility of the doctrine. It should be noted, however, tli.'d 
the claim that uniformities are ultimately statistical is not a verifier i 
fact, but rather a certain interpretation of c(‘rtain accepted facts 
The very sanu; facts have a different possible inter])re{ation. 

That measurements and physical comparisfuis an* never exact, 
that uniformiti(?s have been attained by statistical jncthods. and 
that the invariant relations have never been completely verified, 
are farts which one should admit readily: these facts, however, 
are explicable without the d(mial of causality. The inexactness of 
measurcmcntri and physical comparisons may be chie not to any 
indeterminism in nature but to the lack of finer instruments or 
precise formulation of the physical problems; in short, to Iht* lack 

* W ' ij rl Naluralism and Agnasiicisni, vol. i, ]). loo. 

* The Nature of the Physical World, p. 204. 
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of knowledge. Even in the quantum theory, where, at the present 
stage of its development, the very nature of the problem demands 
the principle of indeterminacy, as the simultaneous determination 
of the momentum and of the position of the electrons arc impossible, 
it should be noted that indeterminacy docs not mean indeterminism 
in the sense of uncaused happening, but rather in the sense of 
immeasurability. As Turner points out, the implications of Heisen- 
berg's principle of indeterminacy arc often confused, owing to the 
ambiguity of the expression to “determine."* Determinism usually 
means “unvarying causation." In the principle of indeterminacy 
“to determine'* means not “tf) cause," but simply “to ascertain." 

I'here is no conflict whatsoever between causality and the use 
of the statistical method. In physics, for example, the statistical 
method was first developed to deal with prtjblems related to micro- 
scopic entities. Although molecules may be causally determined, 
recourse is made to the statistical method because of the crudity 
of our senses and the complexity of mathematical problems. Simi- 
larly, in meteorology and in social sciences c(jmplexities demand 
the use of the statistical method. Here again one nered not forgo 
causality. Though the traits of the group are described by statistical 
law’s, variations may have specific causal connections, and one may 
gradually ascertain these connections. 

Theoretically we must admit the possibility that the ultimate laws 
of nature may be statistical. Ca\i.sality, liowevtT, is equally com- 
patil)Ic with the given facts, and pragmatically preferable. If statis- 
tical laws are ultimate, there is then no theoretical n‘ason to find 
the causes of variation; but progress has been attained by looking 
for the cau.sal connection of these variations. 


* 'ruriicr, I'.., “lX*lorInini'^nl,” Witmc, Decenibc-r j;, lojo. p. 005. 



THE CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVE AND THE 
GOLDEN RULE 

K. W. HIRST, M.A.. R.Sc. 

Is the assimilation of these two formulations of the moral principle 
by Kant and some of his expositors justified ? 

In the Analytic of Pure Practical Reason Kant claims that his 
view of morality agrees with the ancient command that man sliould 
love his neighbour as himself. Also in the Fundamental Principles 
of the Metaphysic of Morals lie regards the Golden Rule as a deduc- 
tion, though with several limitations, from the second version of the 
Categorical Imperative. 

Abbott in his Memoir of Kant {KanCs Theory of Ethics, p. lii) 
assimilates to the Categorical Imperative both the (ioldtui Rule and 
Clarke’s principle of Kquity. William Wallaci' in his small book on 
Kant does the same. Henry vSidgwick is very definite on the matter. 
After quoting Clarke's Rule of Equity (''\\'liatev('r I judge reasonable 
or unreasonable that another should do for me, that by the same 
judgment I declare reasonal)le or unreasonabli‘ that I should in the 
like case do for him”),heobserves that it is the Golden Rule precisL*l\' 
stated, and adds that it appears to him to coincich? to a considerable 
extent with Kant’s fundamental principh^ of cluty. Sidgwick’s owr 
formulation of the Rule of Equity is as follows: “If, therefore, I 
judge any action to be right for myself I impli' itly judge it to be 
right for any other p*rson whose natun* and circumstances do n )t 
differ from my own in some important resj)ects.’’ He arrives a* 
the truth of this by considering the relatim) of the integrant pari' 
to a whole and to each other, and finding it thereby .-elf-ovideiU 
that the good of any one individual is of no more importance frt>ia 
the point of vi(*w of tlu? iiniverse than the good of any other. Tlii^ 
seems to mean that difference of jxTsons makes no diffidence to tlie 
reasonableness of any action that may be pronounced right in a 
definite set of circumstances. 

We contend that there does exist after all a difference of meaning 
in the three formulations of the moral principle just mentioned. 
The Categorical Imp(dativc seems to us to be uni-personal; the Rule 
of Equity a})]/‘ars to 1 k‘ extra-personal in the sense that the jxjrsonal 
factor can be disregarded in judging what is r(\asonable in action; 
the (iolden Ruh;, on the other hand, seems to be essentially inter- 
personal. 

At tliis time of day further discussion of the Categorical Inijxda- 
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live is apt to be wearisome; it might be thought that there existed 
general agreement as to its meaning. And yet as recently as last 
year (1932) Professor Field felt it necessary to give Kant's first 
statement of the Imperative a serious re-examination in the pages 
of Mind. Fi(^ld agrees that in that statement Kant is saying not 
merely that if I think that I ought to do any action, I must also 
believe that anyone else ought to do the same action in the same 
circumstances; but is implying in addition that I definitely will 
that other people should act similarly in similar circumstances. 
This interpretation docs not see m to us to mean more than that 1 
wish that everyone else should be moral in the Kantian sense. 
The existence of other jx^oplc does not seem to be essential to my 
own morality in any oth(‘r way. 

We ourselves take tli(^ first version of the Categorical Imperative 
to mean no more than tliat, if I can conceive my action universalized 
without contradiction, then tlie action is right. Morality depends 
upon a certain ability to will, i.e. to will without contradiction: 
what is universalizable is right. If this interpretation is correct, 
how exactly on this view is my morality related to other persons? 
'i'lie reftuence to other persons, we submit, is only indirect and 
instrunKMilal in order to find out what is duty for myself. Consider 
Kant’s own illustration - that of promise-breaking. Promise-breaking 
is wrong, according to him, not be'Cause of any disrespect, or lack 
of n*gard, or love, for other pi'ople, but because such a practice 
could not be univc'rsalizc'd. Universal promise-breaking would, 
as a matter of fact, be impossible, not because of any contradiction 
of a logical kind, but because, human nature being what it is, an 
inevitable reaction would take place: faith in all promises being 
lost, promises would not be made. Now it is true that other people 
.:re in the picture all the time, but they supply nothing more than a 
background, and otherwise are not needed. Other people are even 
less conspicuously in the picture when Kant illustrates his position 
by the immorality of siiicide. For the wrong of suicide, according 
to him, has nothing to do with the selfish disregard of the claims 
wliich otliers have on a man's life and service, but arises out of a 
kind of contradiction, viz. the contradiction of using the impulse 
which should sectire the preservation of life for the purpose of its 
destruction. Again, the reason why it is wrong not to help others 
in their need is merely that we should by s\ich conduct land ourselves 
in inconsistency when we required and called for help for ourselves. 
Here again wrong seems to rest upon a six'cies of contradiction, 
the attitude to other jx'rsons lx?ing a subordinate consideration. 
Kantian morality is really uni-ixnsonal. 

It might be thought that in the second version of the Categorical 
Inqx'rative the social reference is direct and essential, inasmuch as 
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the formula runs : "So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own 
person or in that of another, in any case as an end withal, never as 
a means only." Here, of course, the individual is definitely regarded 
as being in some relation to others: we are called upon to treat 
other persons as "ends.” It will, however, be noted that Kant 
regards the individual as an end himself,** "Rational beings,” 
he says, "are called persons, because their very nature points them 
out as ends in themselves.” . . . "Every (other) rational being 
regards its existence similarly.” Surely the point of view is mona- 
distic, and the type of morality uni-personal. Consider Kant's instances 
of breaches of the maxim. Suicide is wrong because the suicide, who 
should regard himself as an end in himself, uses himself as a means 
— as a thing. But, says Kant, "a man is not a thing, that is to say, 
something which can be used merely as means, but must in all his 
actions be always considered as an end in himself.” The wrong of 
promise-breaking is declared to consist in using another man as a 
means, and failing to treat him also as an end in himself. I lore the 
point of view does seem to be inter-jx^rsonal rather than uni- personal. 
But it is scarcely positively inter-i')ersonal. There is inculcated the 
sound negative principle that we must avoid using other p('0])le 
merely as means. But the implication is that the positive* task of 
realizing one's rational nature Jis an end is each man’s own affair. 
The single self can be as truly moral as the self in association with 
other selves. 

The third formula of tlie Categorical Imperative runs: "Act as a 
member of a Kingdom of Ends.” By "kingdom,” said Kanf, "f 
understand the union of different rational beings in a system hy 
common laws, i.e. a kingdom wliich may be called a kingdom of 
ends, since what these laws have in view is just the relation of Ih se 
beings to one another as end and means.” Hen*, again, it seem- .is 
though Kant had advanced beyond the uni-pi*rsonal view of moralily, 
inasmuch as he conceive.s of a social community of individuals eacli 
of whom is reciprocally end and means to the others. We find, liow- 
ever, that this system of selves is such only because of having com- 
mon laws. 'I'here is no suggestion that selves arc united in any seaise 
other tlian tliat tliey are alike subje ct to tlie same idea of duty. Kant 
still regards the self monadistically, able to attain ethical {3(*rfection 
by itself. In the words of Edward Caird, "Kant implies that each 
individual, as a moral or rational being, is alone with himself, and 
that it is only through his sensuous or outward life that he comes into 
contact with others. ... In spite of his idea of a kingdom of ends, 
reverence before the abstract law is still treated as the essential and 
necessary form of the moral standard.” 

In the Critique of Practical Reason there is at least one clear 
statement which definitely excludes from the nature of morality 
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any interpersonal regard or devotion. For Kant there declares that 
other ^rsons arc never in any case an object for our "respect." 
The object of "re.spect” or reverence is not, strictly .speaking, another 
person, even though the .situation may he a social one, but rather 
the "law" which the example of another person exhibits. Some 
might say that such a view of morality is not even uni-personal, but 
extra-personal, inasmuch as other persons possess only instrumental 
value as exhibitors of something considered in abstraction from 
themselves. 

When Kant likens his own view of morality to the Jewish and 
Christian principle of love to one’s neighbour, it turns out that what 
he means by love is "practical love,” which, he adds, is “liking to 
practise all duties” towards the neighbour. But since Kant regards 
"liking" as suspect on the ground that inclination is tainted with 
hedonism, and therefore heteronomous, the love of our neighbour 
from the Kantian point of view reduces down to the practice of social 
duty, not from any regard for our neighbour as such, but from 
reverence or respect for the Moral I.aw. In the Preface to the Meta- 
physical Elements of Ethics Kant makes it clear that he has no other 
conception of love than that of a merely emotional or sentimental 
type, called by him "pathological." He defuiitely states that it cannot 
be a matter of will or volition. 

Here we may interpolate a few words about Clarke’s Rule of 
b'quity, which according to Sidg\vick is obtained by considering the 
similarity of the individuals that make up a Whole. The standpoint, 
we suggesti d, is really extra- personal in view of the fact that acts 
are considered apart from agents, and situations in abstraction from 
persons. The Rule of Equity appears to mean no more than that 
similar situations require similar acts. Indeed Clarke’s whole attitude 
to moral questions was mathematical, or quasi-mathematical, as 
the following quotation from his works makes clear: “.\11 wilful 
wickedness and ixu vcrsion of right is the very' same Insolence and 
Absurdity in Moral matters, as it would be in natural things for a 
man to protend to alter the certain proportions of numbers, to take 
away the demonstrable relations and proix'rties of mathematical 
figures.” According to Clarke, individuals arc merely so many units 
in a whole, who, bi'causo of their similarity as units, should practise 
similarity of behaviour in similar cases. On such a view morality is 
not a question of the direct attitude of one jx'rson to another; it 
is rather a (luasi-mathematical problem. 

When we pass to the Golden Rule we go beyond this extra-jvr- 
sonal and abstract standpoint; wc transcend even uni-personal 
morality; we definitely arrive at an inter-personal formula. The 
>oldon Rule is, of course, a far more ancient formulation of moral 
principle than that attained by any ethical theorist. Indeed, it is 
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widespread as well as ancient, being found in Zoroastrianism, Con- 
fucianism, Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism, Hellenism, and in 
Christianity. A formulation so widespread, and so ancient, demands 
serious respect from the theorist in morals. Any theory of conduct 
that runs counter to its implications assumes a great responsibility, 
and risks being unreal. 

The Golden Rule implies more than an equality of consideration 
as between one individual and another; it makes the direct attitude 
of individuals to one another central and essential. It does not say 
merely that what is reasonable for one man to do to another is 
reasonable for any other man in the same circumstances. It does not 
primarily teach impartiality of judgment on acts consid(‘red in 
abstraction from the agents; rather does it inculcate iinj)artialit\' 
of regard between the agents themselves. So long as we use tlie idt*as 
of similarity and equality which pertain to the maxim of Rquity, we 
relate acts and situations rather than persons. The Golflen liiile 
relates to persons, and involves the idea of unity. Clarke’s KuUf of 
Equity could, we think, be applied by persons whose attitude to 
each other was one of indifference, or even animosity. All it re([iiires 
is equality of treatment ; whereas the Golden Rule implies community 
of interest, and teaches impartiality of regard. 

The logic of the Golden Rule was appreciated by the ancient seers 
and prophets. Confucius interpnded it as reciprocity. A succt ssur of 
his drew out the full implication about two hundred yi*:irs Idw. 
Mo Tzu, as he was called (born about 468 n.c.), tracid all rvil to the 
one root of selfishness. Tlie following is an extract from his princi|.al 
treatise entitled, The Love of All: 

“The source of disorder in a State lies in the lack of mnt ..il 
love. ... A thief loves his own family, but because he h.as ir»t :\ 
similar love for the families of others, he* jiroceeds to ^tt‘al tp'.n 
their liomes to add to his own. . . . Rulers of States love thi'ir own 
territory, but having no love for other Stales, they i)roce((i oj 
attack them in order to increase their own pO';sessions. Whai 
the remedy for this state of things? ... If we were to regard the 
property of others as we regard our own, who should steal.'' 
If we wen; to have tlie same regard for the territory and peoj)le of 
another State as we have for our own, who would conduct 
aggressive warfare? ... If we were to have the same regard for 
otliers as we have* for ourselves, who would do anyone an injus- 
tice?” 

That th(; real meaning of Mo Tzu’s teaching was understood 
by his contr inporaries may be guessed from the remark of one who 
reacted against its idealism in these words: “IC.xcelhmt Sir, your 
theory is sublime, but it is impracticable ”I 
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According to Mo Tzu the problem of conduct is essentially inter- 
personal, not merely in the sense that others are inevitably affected 
by our actions, but in the sense that the aim of morality is the uni- 
fication of the wills of men. At an earlier date than that of Mo Tzu, 
advanced thought in Judaism had arrived at the idea of duty or 
righteousness as meaning the love of self and neighbour, albeit the 
term "neighbour” was for a long time limited to fellow-Jew, or 
resident alien. Jesus, in summarizing the teaching of the Law and 
the Prophets enunciated the Golden Rule in its then traditional 
form, and also the principle of love to our neighbour. So the presump- 
tion is that to Him these were not opposed or contradictory, but 
virtually equivalent. 

I'lic Golden Rule has met with plenty of criticism- some of it 
too subtle to be convincing. Kant observes that many a one would 
gladly consent that others should not \)encfit him, provided only 
that he might be excused from showing benevolence to them. It is 
a question whether we could really "will” such independence, which 
in any case is quite impossible! as a matt(!r of fact. If, again, it be 
said that a criminal might use the Golden Rule to argue against the 
judge who punishes him, the reply would be that such a use of the 
Rule would be naively literalistic. The Rule does not teach that, as 
between two p(!rsons there must be similarity in the details of 
behaviour, but rather impartiality of inter(*st; from that point of 
\'iew tlu! criminal must (‘iidorse the verdict of the judge, as the judge 
must expect and approve the same verdict were he the criminal. 

A common form of criticism of tlu' Golden Rule is that it i^ermits 
reciprocity in evil. Kant instances the example of a married couple 
bent on ruin, with tlie comment: ”0 marvellous harmony, what he 
wishes, she wishes also”! There is also the familiar illustration of 
fellowshij^ among a band of thieves. “If.” says Mr. Carritt. "we are 
to lake .seriously the contention that it is colurence which makes 
acts right, surely it must be actual coherence with actual desires 
and wills of actual jx-ople even conformity with the ways of man- 
kind, including among mankind the most barbarous tribes and races.” 

In our view the Golden Rule does teach a dixrtrine of coherence; 
it implies, to use T. 11. Green’s language, "a will of all wdiich is the 
will of each.” But it precludes a merely sectional coherence between 
a few, which, because it is sectional, is no more than an example of 
co-operative egoism, such as wo can see in a selfish family, in a band 
of thieves, in an aggressi\ e nation, or empire. 

If we iis(! tlie idea of coherence with which Professor II. J. Paton 
has made ns so familiar, then we should maintain that the co- 
herence inculcated by the Golden Rule is; 

(i) Not sectional, but universal in its range. We are to do, not 
Simply to a few selected individuals just the particular things we 
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wish them to do to us, but we are to do unto man as man what 
we would have any and every man do to us. In other words, it 
must be coherence with humanity as a whole which must inform 
and inspire every human attachment of narrower range. 

(2) In the next place, the coherence implied by the Golden Rule 
is scarcely coherence with the ”wills** of men. “Wills’* suggests 
actuality and concretion; it implies the historic rather than the 
ideal aspect of volition. He indeed would be an optimist who looked 
to find morality in every phase and institution of social life. The 
quality of the sociality beliind social institutions varies greatly 
from the ethical point of view. Some of it is largely of the instinctive 
type; some of it rises no higher than is necessary to realize the aim 
of mutual convenience. The object of coherence is more than the 
“wills” of other men; that is too abstract a conception. If we siih> 
stitute the term “love” for that of “coherence,” it will be at once 
realized that we cannot love a “will.” Strictly speaking, we can love 
only persons. And to “love” a person is far more than to agree with 
his volition; it is to achieve a fundamental unity of life which may he 
quite compatible with disagreement with actual volition. 

(3) Finally, the Categorical Imperative and the (iolden Rule 
differ in regard to the nature of their dependence on Religion. I'ln* 
former is an autonomous princijde; it is a law of reason which we 
impose on ourselves. “All moral conceptions,” Kant tells us, “have 
their seat and origin completely a priori in the reason.” Rj ligion i^ 
thus far not essential as a basis for morality. Kant does iuticHluci' the 
idea of God, but only as a postulate for the purpose of making luV 
theory complete. And “if there is no mon; profound and ultimate 
reason for my reverence for the good will than that it is my own w iM, 
does not absolute reverence for the good will and its law of (lutv 
degenerate into self- worship.^” (A. K. Taylor: The Faith if a Mora/!'!, 
i, p. 152). Now the Golden Rule, in its Christian setting viiid 
tradition (not to spi^^ak of other Faiths), relates the love of siK a d 
neighbour to the supreme love of God. Conduct and worship mrr^i . 
To speak in terms of coherence, our colierence with each otlu r is 
mediated by our coherence with the Wliole regarded as Consc ious, 
Intelligent, Personal, and Loving. Few would deny that the Universe 
is in some way a coherent Whole which maintains itself from moment 
to moment. Included in this Whole are the millions of rational 
beings whose own maintenance from moment to moment dej^’iids 
upon their connection with the Whole. Within this Whole they are 
able to introduct; tlu! kind of incohen^nce which w<* call evil, wliieh, 
however, does not mean incoherence in the- realm of fact. hA’il is 
(piite coherent with th(i Whole conceived as mere Matter or Ji.norgy. 
Put if there are reasons for thinking that the Whole is the expression 
of Mind, if further this Mind is integrative in purpose and trend, 
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then so far as rational creatures can do so, they should themselves, 
in harmony with the Universe so understood, integrate their own 
lives with each other and with the Whole. If this seems like circular 
reasoning, if we are interpreting the Whole as Love in analogy with 
human experience of integration, and then resting the obligation of 
human love on the nature of the Whole conceived as loving, such 
circularity of thought is but the movement of faith. Deep calleth 
unto deep. The Divine without us and the divine within us act and 
react the one on the other. 
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THE HEGELIAN ABSOLUTE AND 
THE INDIVIDUAL 

P. T. RAJIJ, M.A. 

The aim of this paper is not to enter into a detailed discussion of 
the nature of the Absolute and the Individual, but to show that on 
the Hegelian conception of the Absolute the individual self is not 
saved. Hegel is fond of reiterating that his Absolute is not a bare 
one, b\it a one in many, an organic whole, a perfect and harmonious 
system of an infinite number of individual selves. The individual, 
as in Spinoza and Srhclling, does not lose itself in the Absoluti*. 
The latter is not a lion’s den into which all animals enter but from 
which none returns, not a mere darkness in which all cows are 
black, but a system of different individuals. 

To say that the individual self is preserved in the Absf)lutc is mon' 
an arbitrary dictum than a reasoned conclusion. From the fact that 
every existent thing is an identity in difference, we cannot “argue 
that the Absolute too is so. Our world is a bundle of contradictions, 
but the Absolute is not such a bundle*. lCv(*n one of the earliest 
Greek philosophers, Anaxagoras, arrived at the conclusion that his 
oiornerae, or the original particles, contained something of every- 
thing in themselves. If his solution is too physical, Hegel’s is 'oo 
logical. And if life is more than logic, the Absolute must be certainly 
much more. 

It is still a contrcA’ersial point whetlu*r Hegel liehl tin* virw 
personal immortality. Some like McTaggart believe that he di 1. 
but others do not. Says Stace: “It is a matUT of dispute wlu tln i 
Hegel believed in immortality in the lilcral .sense. 1 have only .>pi 
here to indicate, without reasons, my fiwn (Opinion, which is that Ii«’ 
did not take it literally, but regarded it as a Vorsfdlinii^ for the 
infinitude of spirit and the absolute value; of spiritual individuality. 
Immortality is a present quality of the sjurit, not a future fact or 
event. Lord Haldane holds the same view. Dr. Haidar, too, ex- 
presses a similar opinion, though not exactly tlic same, in his 
Philosophical lissays.^ 

On one of his principles, it is tnie that Hegel could not have held 
the view of personal imnK>rtality. Dr. Haidar points out that, 
according to Hegel, the relation of body and mind is very intiiiiate. 
One implies the otlier. So, when the body is destroyed, it inevitably 

» Tht' Philosophy of Hegel, p. 514. 
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follows that the mind ceases to exist. If so, how is the individual self 
preserved in the Absolute? Are we to be nothing after the continuous 
warfare of a whole life? Is our destruction a mere dissipation into 
elements to be reorganized by the Absolute into a new whole? 
Immortality cannot be a mere Vorslellung for the infinitude of spirit. 

It is absurd to contend that the spirit which is eternal will cease to 
exist after the death of the body. 

Yet, on another of his principles, Hegel cannot deny personal 
immortality, though, unlike Ramanuja, he is not explicit on the 
point. Western philosophers do not make any distinction between 
mind and self. And, according to Hegel, mind, as it is here, is a 
product of illusion or Tauschung, The final end is eternally attained 
in the Absolute; all our strife is due to illusion; mind is actually in 
strife here; hence mind as it appears here is due to illusion, and 
must have amdher aspect, which is perfect. From the absolute^ point 
of view mind is eternally liberated. So when mind realizes this state, 
it becomes immortal. 

But even then it is impossible to retain the individual self in the 
Absolute. The latter, or Iswara, as it is called by Ramanuja, is an 
organism. The innumerable selves are its members. But then, in 
the liberated state, how arc we to distinguish one jiva from another? 
We can find no differentia. The paradox of relations, which Bradley 
raises, is not new to Indian philosophy. Sankara raises the same 
difficulty. And in the Absolute no contradiction can be left unsolved. 

Here it may be objected that, when Hegel asserted that he has 
saved the individual, he means that the self, which is regarded as 
unreal by Sankara and others, is really the individual. Even then 
his position is not tenable. Besides the paradox of relations, and the 
t)|jjertion that the striving self, according to Hegel, must be an 
illusion, there are many difficulties in his view. 'I'he theory of internal 
relations is a condlary of the organic conception. In a system any act 
of one member necessarily affects others. Its relations to the other 
members arc constitutive, and therefore internal. As Bradley says, 
even spatial and temporal ndations have to be regarded as internal. 
If an individual changes his place, there arises a change in his very 
nature, though imperceptible to our finite view. Thus individuality 
becomes only “a matter of cmitent.** The individuals “are only 
pipes through which the Absolute pours itself, jets, as it were, of 
one fountain.'' Each of them is only a “coniliix of universals or quali- 
ties," mere adjectives of the Absolute. Hut then we cannot see how 
the individual is saved. 

We can now understand why Bosanquet is forced to the conclusion 
that in the Absolute there is a blending of the individual selves, or, 
in Bradley's phrase, an “all-pervasive transference.” riie contents 
and qualities of the different selves are, as it were, shaken up together 
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and neutralized and supplement one another. But as the end is 
already attained in the Absolute on Hegel's view, the individuality 
of the individual must be a mere illusion, for the contents of the 
different individuals are already shaken up together Jind neutralized. 
The conclusion is necessarily implied in the premise that the Absolute 
is an organic whole. 

Royce seems to have striven very hard to save the individual. 
Individuality is not merely a “matter of content," but has some 
uniqueness in it. It is impenetrable. It is not a conflux or system of 
universals only. If otherwise interpreted, it loses its very nature. 
Royce lays emphasis upon its uniqueness and indescribability in 
other terms. Thus far he seems to be very near the truth. But when 
he falls back upon the Hegelian conception of organi.sm, and says 
that the individual, as a unique purpose, forms a member of a 
system of such purposes, he loses the ground he has gained. To be 
a member of a sy.stem means to be interpretable in terms of otluMs. 
Though in society some of our actions can be interpri‘tt‘d thus, our 
ultimate nature cannot be. Royce thinks that the Absolute too is 
a purpose, though a .system of our finite purposes and in realizin.14 
our aims we arc realizing the Absoluti*. aim. Ihit as Aliotta ])erti- 
nently remarks, if what seems our aim is the aim of the Absolute, 
it cannot be truly ours, and vice versa. If the individual is prisorved, 
the Absolute is lost; and if the Absolute is preserved, the individual 
is lost, 'rhe conclusion is inevitable. 

Pringlc-Patti.son, in criticizing Bradley and Bosaiupiet, says lliat 
the individual should be a sul.)stance in the' Arislob'lian st u e. 
though not in the SpiiKjzistic.* Ihit if Pringle'- Pal lison reinaiu> a 
Hegelian, we do not understand what advantage can be gainul 
by making the individual a substance even in the Aiistuieifau 
sense. Though we can attach predicate after prt'dicate to it, il.s 
ultimate nature remains only a matter of content. IJeing a nieinb. 1 
of an organic whole, it is through and through pieiM'ed by oilier-. 
That is why^ Bradley says that even spatial and teinpc)ial cIimiu- - 
produce corresponding (hanges in the indiviilual’s nature. Bradley 
and Bf)sanquet make the Absolut(* tlu' ultimate subjc'ct of every 
predicate, though they have no objection in keeping the iiidisidual 
as a pro.ximate subject. According to them, tin? Absolute is the only 
real individual, and frf)m the metaphysical ixunt of view, we, as 
finite centres of e.xperieiice, are its atljectives. And they are justified 
in their conclu.sions. 

To avoid the above conseipiences, pliilo.sophers like Mrlaggail 
as.sert the ultimate and metajdiysical sul)stantiality of the individual. 
It is "a substance existing in its own right." Says Mclaggart, 1 
tbe opponent should remind me of the notorious imperfections in t ic 
• 'J'he Idea of God, pp. 270-1. 
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present lives of each of us, I should point out that every self is in 
reality eternal, and that its true qualities are only seen in so far as 
it is considered as eternal. Suh specie aeternilatis every self is perfect. 
Sub specie temporis, it is progressing towards a perfection as yet 
unattained."* But as a Hegelian, McTaggart cannot dispense with 
the organic conception. The Absolute is the unity of the selves, 
and the unity is not external to them. "The unity must be completely 
in each individual, yet it must also be the bond which unites them. 
But to attain such a unity the selves must be internally related to 
each other. It is not enough to say that all the selves form a complete 
whole. There must be something in the constitution of each self 
to be a member of a perfect system. Even pre-established harmony, 
as in Leibnitz, cannot explain the fact. The nature of the individual 
must be able to provide for such a harmony. The theory of internal 
relations is therefore indispensable. The result will be that no indi- 
vidual can exist in its own right. We cannot have both a plurality 
of self-dependent substances and an essential unity between them. 

Besides, if there is an individual who can exist and act in his own 
right, there must be scope for possibilities in the universe. They 
must be due to the freedom of the individual. But Bradley is forced 
by the logic of his position to remove the difference between the 
possible and the actual. In the metaphysical sense, the pf)ssible and 
the actual arc the same. "Chance is the given fact which falls out-ide 
of some given whole or system."- But actually there is nothing which 
can fall outside the harmonious system of the Absolute. Hence 
there is no cliance. The conclusion strictly follows from the Hegelian 
view which cannot allow the individual the freedom even to err. 
Joachim in his Nature of Truth tacitly admits the charge. To call 
ireedom self-determination in no way strengthens the position. 

The Hegelians are obsessed by the principle ex uihilo nihil fit. 
An\ action proceeding from an individual must have a cause. In 
order to save his freedom, the cause is regarded not as external to 
him, but as his very nature. Yet his nature is formed by the exter- 
nality, the rest of the universe. In it lies the Ihial explanation of his 
actions. Freedom is freedom of self-determination, but the self is 
determined by the not-self. So all that issues from the individual 
is already there in the rest of the world. Whatever be the causes 
that led the ancient philosophers to formulate the principle ex nihilo 
nihil fit, it is called in question recently. Even realists like Russell 
disbelieve in it. In Indian philosophy. Sankara too questioned 
its validity. Satkaryavada, according to him, is not valid in the 
metaphysical sense. And his followt'rs cite as an instance the ordinary 
fact that out of cowdung scorpions are born. Whether wo accept the 

« MM, N.S., Vol. XI, p. 3S8. 

* Appearance and Reality, p. 388, 
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principle at the empirical level or not, it should not be applied in 
determining the nature of the individual, and must be considered 
invalid for the purpose. 

Let us now examine Sankara's theory. We have seen that the 
chief condition of individuality is some unique indivisibility. 
Sankara's conception of jiva satisfies this condition in one way. 
On the principle of maya, Sankara need not hold the theory of 
internal relations. They do not constitute the individual's nature. 
When one jIva is affected in one way, there is no corresponding 
change in others. Though his lower Brahman can be more or less 
compared to Ramanuja's Iswara or Hegel's Absolute, Sankara 
asserts that the admission of its existence is only a compromise to 
some people's demand that philosophy should satisfy our religious 
instinct. In criticizing the Sankhya conception of the oneness of 
Prakrti on the ground that when one purusha (self) is liberated, 
all the rest also should be, the Sankarites point out that their maya 
can be many.* On one's own avidya ceasing to exist, those of the 
rest need not. Maya can be one with regard to Iswara, and many for 
the jivas. So far every jiva may be unique. It does not lose the 
quality in spite of the vasanas and saniskaras which are gathered 
through the round of deaths and births and enter into its nature. 

Yet vSankara would say that our analysis is not complete. Though 
what is contributed by maya for the jiva is unique, its contribution 
forms only a })art of jiva's nature. The jiva owes its consciousness 
to Brahman. Ultimately both are identical. Brahman is the highest 
universal. Without it the jiva could not have the sense of “1." So, 
as regards its conscious nature, it is not unique. Hence, on Sankara's 
view, the jiva, though unitiue phenomenally, is not so noiimenallv. 
There is no personal imiiKjrtality, but only impcTsonal. Immortaliry 
for the jiva means realizing its own identity with lirahman, and thus 
losing its own personality. 

Sankara's conception of Brahman satisfies our condition of 
individuality to the full. In the sense of being one among many, hi^* 
Brahman is not an indivirlual. But wc have si'en above in examining 
the view of McTaggart that a one among many cannot be an indi- 
vidual if the many are to be essentially interrelated. Bradley 
says that a plurality of reals is not possible, foi each would be 
disturbed by the external influences which would create internal 
discrepancy, and, again, a plurality of reals cannot be rcccnicilod 
with their independence. But it is obvious that the assertion holds 
good only when essential interconnccthm between the reals is posited. 
To put Brad ley s vi(*w more concretely, an essential relation is 
constitutive, and thus each real can be explained in terms of others, 
and is determined by them. Each lo.ses its uniqueness and becomes 
> Saravadarsana Samgraha. 
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merely a form in which any content may be packed. But if the reals 
are not thus related, if the relations of each to others arc external, 
they do not form members of a system, and each becomes indepen- 
dent. The external influences cannot create internal discrepancies, 
and a plurality of reals cannot be inconsistent with their indepen- 
dence. Pluralists with a realistic bent of mind hold exactly such a 
view. But here we arc not concerned with them, but with the idealists 
of the Hegelian type. 

Nor is Sankara's Brahman an individual in the Bradleyan sense. 

It is true that Bradley and Bosanquet are more logical and advanced 
than the other Hegelians. They have shown that the individual 
selves as members of an organism cannot retain their uniqueness. 
The individuals somehow transform each other, blend with each 
other, and form the Absolute which is the real individual, 'thus they 
are lost in it. 

A few steps can easily lead us from Bradley to Sankara. According 
to the former, the many as such are lost in the Absolute. They all 
blend and together form the One. If so, they cannot remain there 
as many. They lose their many-ness or bahutva in it. Strictly speak- 
ing, the Sankarites assert that the Absolute cannot be said to be 
the One. If many-ness disappears in the Absolute, one-ness also 
goes with it. rhey are categories of thought, but the Absolute is 
above thought, or, in Bradley's terms, more than thcnight. If thought 
as such disappears in the Absolute, the categories cannot exist, 
ilenre, Brahman is regarded as indescribal)le, anirvachaniya. 
Bradley saj's that it is inexplicable how the appearances blend in 
the Absolute, and how they issue forth from it. It is this principle 
of inexplicability that Sankara calls maya. 

In this connection Bradley seems to occupy a pi)sition between 
Krimanuja and Sankara, and is thus a little in advance of the former. 
It is true tliat what he rejected as appearances he reclaimed as 
forming part of reality. Also, his Absolute, like Ramanuja's, is a 
one in many, an organic whole. The iinite centres of experience or 
the jivas are the adjectives of the Absolute in both. But Bradley 
seems to have recognized and to have been more impressed by the 
self-contradictory nature of our finite existence than Ramanuja. 
The former points out that the finite selves are riddled with contra- 
dictions, and hence cannot exist as such in tlie Absolute. They must 
blend and undtTgo complete transformation. But in Ramanuja 
there is no such conception. Had Bradley given up his Hegelian 
bias, rejected the appearances as in no way forming part of reality, 
und thus saved the eternal perfection of the Absolute, ho would 
have joined hands with Sankara. Says Brofe.ssor Radhakrishnan, 
“At the centre of Sankara’s system is the eternal mystery of creation, 
it mystery in which every movement of life and every atom of the 
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world are implicated.”* Bradley's philosophy also has this mystery 
in its "somehow,” by which the appearances issue forth from the 
Absolute. But the mystery loses its force by his reclaiming the 
appearances as belonging to reality. It is only unwillingly, as it were, 
that he admits the impotcncy of thought to grapple with the mystery 
of creation and atonement. And the admission, therefore, remains a 
conspicuous inconsistency with the rest of his system. 

The crux of all monism, says Professor Radhakrishnan, is tlie 
relation of the finite to the infinite.* And Sankara seems to be the 
most successful in defining the relation. He has saved the individu- 
ality of the finite self both in its phenomenal and noumenal aspects. 
It is sufficiently unique in both. Phenomenally the individual self 
is maya. But maya can be many for the jivas. On the liberatiijn of 
any jiva, its own maya vani.shes. Hence each jiva is unique so far. 
Noumcnally, every jiva is the Brahman which is without a second. 
So it is also unique, and thus an individual, though much inon*. 
Sankara has also overcome the difficulty- which Mc'l'aggart could 
not— -of bringing the different selves existing in their own right into 
essential unity. Both make a distinction between the eternal and 
temporal aspects. But Sankara makes all the selves identical, suit 
specie aetcniitatis, and many suh specie temporis. Maya permits them 
as much individuality as is neces.sary, and in no way imi)airs it in 
uniting them. In their eternal aspect the jivas are one, and the 
problem of uniting them does not ari.se for Sankara at all. 

' Indian Philosophy, V<jl. If, p. 65O. » Ibid., p. 713. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE 

M. LE ROY ON INTUITIVE THOUGHT 


In liis two volumes on Intuitive Thnughti Professor Edouard Le Roy con- 
tinues his idealistic interpretation of spiritual creativity, and turns from its 
‘products’ manifested in biological and human evolution* to consider its 
most intimate character, as it is ‘lived through' or directly experienced in 
intuitive and inventive thinking. The whole plan and its execution are 
determined by two characteristic themes of Pergsonism— intuition and the 
dynamical schema — tliough these are repenses in a quite original way. 
“Jntuitivc thought” and “metaphysical thought,” M. Le Roy ariirms in the 
preface, are “one and the same”; the latter is condemned only by th(>.se who 
misconceive the former. So by cornet ing miMinderstanding.s iie seeks to 
vindicate the method of intuition which Pergson advocated, and begins by 
attempting to elicit what is distinctive in philosu])hy. Its scope' and character 
cannot bo indicated with the same ease and sulVu iency as those of any pcjsitivi* 
science. Once a held of <»bjects, or a “subject-matter” is assigned, the ccui- 
structioii of its science devehips by procedures which involve abstracting 
from, and i^artitioiiing (»f, that held. Discovery of a new entity or ad(')ptiun 
of :i new point of view tow.irds entities already known is sullicient to jletermine 
straightway a new science; the existence (d the entity or the fruitfulness of 
the point <)f \ iew (‘utailing the legitinuuy of that science. Put what is most 
\.dual)le and distinctive in pluloso]*hy cann*>t be conveyed in a similar way, 
by assigning .some separate lieUl of data. Its very history shows that there 
4 an ])( phih>S4«phy of any objtH t wh.ilever; any matcriid admits of being 
sliidit'd philosophically. What is specific to the discipline, then, is a certain 
: ttilude or intent — “une disp4>silion ile ranie” — which is “primarily a certain 
w.iy of j)erceiving and thinking,” hence, a “spirit” rather than a special 
t ‘intent or ‘private pri’.serve.' The wmd pn'peily denotes an activity or 
e\i icist*, ami not a structure of cf)-ordin.ited ]'rt 'positions. .Ml philosophical 
thinking, no inattiT about what object, is “absolute thinking”; thinking 
not from this or that pers]K*clive, nor towarils one or ar.»)ther re.stricled end. 
hut thinking “dans nne pi*rspeelive d’unificalion inlegrale.” The single and 
vast prolilein camfronting the philosopher, taken up by no special scientist, 
is “resorber la nature et I'histoire dans un eclair de cimscieiice qui soit 
iudivisibleinent une vision et un acto.” No one of the characterizations 
usually prupo.sed aderpiately deierminos the nature of philosi'phical activity, 
lo ho sure, the ])lnlosopher is he who contends continually against iinprison- 
nu'iit in any .sort of prejudice; t>ne who. in seeking simply to know, tliereby 
liberates himself from every eonceni other than that of attaining full and 
‘ertaiii knowledge, and one who as]>ires after a synthesis so synoptic and 
t'xtensive that nothing of the wealth of thought and experience is sacrificed 

? loMU’AKn I.K l\i)V, la Pt'nser in/ui/nr: 7 — .In Mi liu Piin'urs (j'p. :o.\\ IV. i%): 

■-‘-JuvnUioti et I'/rifuativn (np. IT. jol. both in th«' eolln tioii ‘'lliMi.uliiiiiio dc !.i 

, I't ( oiifen nas.” b.iris: Pniviii. 
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or compromised. He is, moreover, one in whom reason has become, as with 
the ancients, “habitude sonveraino ct vcrtii eflicace,” and one who is par- 
ticularly sensitive to spiritual realities and values. All three characteristics 
arc indispensable to ilcsij'iiate the ]xjculiar nature of i)hilosophic exercise, 
for its practice is a threefoUl olfort of criticism, specidation, and wisdom. 

Science furnishes materials for the assay of knowledge, the “ballast for 
S|x?ciilation,” for it is the data and findings of the natural and social science.s 
which lunirish and sustain philosophy. But .science, rccijirocally, has need of 
philosophy, if it is to understand itself as being the “work of the mind" 
that it is. So, though the .sciences give pliilosojdiy “weight and substance,” 
it is through philosophy alone that science can liberate and illuminate. One 
intrinsic limitation of science, however, lies in its inability to jiass beyond 
the confines of organized and transformed experience, effected in accordance 
with the utilitarian needs of common sense, hor, though widening the range 
of normal perception, .science exaggerates its precision and acuity. All- 
absorbed in its objects, it ignores the contiibutions made by the interpreting 
subject. It ignores, loo, that ‘parcelling out’ (morcelage) of exj>eriencc which 
really derives from the analytic and abstracting character of our under- 
standing, and errs precisely in taking this parcelled experience as the given, 
anti as therefore both a material and a model for its j)perations. Scienn; 
receives and utilizes, ready-made and without antecedent criticism, certain 
postulates or forms into which it forces extxnicnce in its effort to interjiret 
it — thus remaining ine.scapably 'relative,* but without taking account of the 
fact. Thinking a.s restricted at the common-sense ainl .scientilic levels is 
incapable of grasping change in its very essence, “dans sa mobilile nienie”; 
its r 61 c is the auxiliary (jiic of contributing to s.ilisfy tlie demands of action 
and discursive reasoning, and it is in conse<pience cemcerned with 

states than transitions — with tliat which is com])aratively delinib*, stable, and 
suital)le for utilization in discursive and industrial interests (thing, pnnliict. or 
effect) than with attaining a direct perception of the e.\i.slent in its “iimne- 
diatc purity," freed from all “relativity" to pers[)cctive and silnatioii, or lO 
symbolic translation or utilitarian purpose. 'J his “iinincdiacy” we can iu \lt 
attain by thinking organized and limited as it is at the ordinary and s*.ieiUili( 
stages of cognitive evolution. 'I hoiigh the positive scieiuis (whieh an* ,.it 
an extension and refinement of common .sense) dc), indeed, ar,piie to theoretical 
disinterestedness, they must nevertheless remain, from their very ])roi edi;!«: 
— by piecemeal revision, ajiproximation, and parti. ilself-correi ii«ui -“triimlaiy 
to the anterior inetlu^ds and habits of coniimm .sense. In sum, tlien, althouLdi 
it increas«;s in jirecision and extent, correcting errors inherent in (jur p- j- 
ception and inference, science <mly succeeds in sul^stitutiiig for the “morc< !.i;',e 
comniun” another, more subtle and souplc “inon elage,” though ii«) h ss 
infected with its own special ‘relativity.’ A critical revision of scientific leMiUs 
is therefore imperative. It must be a revision <jr substitution which diall 
correct the inherent teiuleiicy of scienct; to immobilize and reify reality in 
its primitive fluidity, and, in onler to tliscngage its “authentic essence,” will 
in.stitute w'hat Bergson called “unc recherche d’imnifxliat.” In this search, 
no direct use can lx; made of the .symbolism and devices found indispensable 
in action and discourse, and in tliis sense, intuitive thought which attains 
immediacy will be thinking "an (leli\ dii tliscuiirs.” Intuition alone* can give 
“complete sati -fact ion to .ill the Icgiliinato requirements of reas<jn.” H was 
K.'tnt’s (trroiuxjijs assunifilion th.at in order to come by knowledge of ultiniati! 
re.'ility a faculty indejiendeiii of seii-salum and thought was recpiired, and, 
fjiiing to lind Mi li f;i( iilty, f.dscly inferred that no disclosure of ultimate 
re.'dity w;i.i pr>.v,ible to minds caiiistitiited as ours. Af. Le Koy maintains 
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against this that perception can attain to ultimate reality, and that this 
conclusion is free from the objections to which Kant’s is exposed, precisely 
because Hergsonian intuition is not independent but emphatically dependent 
on sensation, and is immanent in the very conceptual nature of our discursive 
thinking. “Pcnscc vivantc” is essentially “history” or becoming, dynamically 
continuous — “an uninterrupted growth of vital maturatifjn” — and no mere 
conjunction of images and concepts. Consequently it is not these into which 
it can be analysed without remainder; for in so resolving it what is essentially 
the thinking will escape us. To characterize this process from which images 
and concepts flow — “la realite vecue” — M. Le Roy introduces the dynamic 
schema, which is in fact “idee en marche.” The notion is a difiicult one and 
is elucidated by reference to William James’s distinction! between “sub- 
stantive parts” and “transitive parts” in the stream of thought. In a flow 
of actual thinking, the images, the concepts and their verbal expressions, 
which we retain, dwell attentively upon and abstract, are merely stopping 
stages (“stations conceptuelles,” “epoques d’arret”) which we habitually 
mistake or substitute for real thinking activity. To conceive it so is to mis- 
represent it. For in attending to a set of interconnected concepts, we are no 
more attending to thinking, than in attending to several points on a curve 
already ilrawn we are attending to the motion r>f the body whose trajectory 
that curve describes. To overlook this is to confound the steps of a staircase 
with the action of ascending it. What such a description leaves out is just 
the content of the intervals between the successive awarenesses of concepts. 
And that content is not, iiuleed, just more ‘Idling’ of the same kind (conceptual, 
imaginative), but that from which the “substantive parts,” conceptual and 
son.sory, arise, and therefore something prior to them. This underlying 
process, thiiddng “prise siir Ic vif,” is that dynamic schema which Bergson 
describes as “developpablc en images on concepts m\dtiples sons forme 
implicite ct potcntielle.” It is the dynamic .schema in activity that an 
act of creative thought (intuition) so intervenes as to complete it. Since, in 
speaking of the dynamic schema we are speaking of the “transitive” and 
not of the “substantive” parts of ‘la pensee vivante,' its character cannot 
be deftned by concepts anil through discourse, but only indicated indirectly. 
I'.xair.ples of its presence, however, are plentiful; as, e.g., when Racine 
decl ’.red “ma tragedio e.st faite,” though not a line of it was written; when, 
trying to recall a name which is ‘on our lips’ yet does not come, we reject 
wn*iig names suggested but cannot utter the right one; wherever, in short, 
there is a “demarche do pensee pn nine trice” creative of hy]>othcsis, as in 
playing at chess, there is the dynamic schema in activity. 

In view of this account of dynamic schematism and id the aim of philosophic 
practice, we arc now in a ])osilion to understand in what “the return to 
immediacy’’ con.sists. As 1 uiidersland it, it consists in intervening in any 
stream of discursive thinking, piercing througli its conceptual contexture to 
the dynamic schema itself, and ex|X‘riencing the content of the lived immient 
oil which is overlaiil the interpretation that wo read olf conceptually at the 
next instant (i.r. “avant que la tension interieuro dc I’inventiou s’y soil 
ciistallisee en resullat formulable”). It is the 'cogito’ that return must 
always be made. Plainly, then, the intuition in <piestioii is not the ‘intuition 
in imagination’ of Kant, nor the 'intuition of simple natures’ of I)o.<cartes. 
Immediacy is evinced at two levels in epistemological evolutiim. At the 
earlier, before the continuous real has been broken apart and paicellcd-out 
m thought in de£<*rcnco to the utilitarian motives of common sense and 

! 'Villi.1111 James, Prmciple^ of Vsycholo^v, I, < li. ix, « i.illv p|>. 
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science, it is exemplified in a less pure form, as co-existent with, but opposed 
to, the conceptual and imaginative contents of thinking. Immediacy occurs 
again, in a purer form, at the term of our discursive thinking, where it is 
disclosed in a genuinely creative act — purified from all the incrustati(.)iis, 
conceptual, sensory, verbal, that concealed it in the meantime — as the 
fruition of a long and arduous process of discourse, analytic and symbolic, 
and therefore both posterior and sujierior to the discursive process from 
which it has issued. At its reappearance, it transcends not only the discursive 
process but also that opposition which discourse institutes and which its 
conceptual de.scription presuppo.ses — the distinction Ixdwcen subject and 
object, the knower and the known — .so that conscious activity and creativity 
are ultimately .seen to be one and the .same. At the moment of insight there 
is no distinction of knower and known, then nascent reality in its primiliv»‘ 
fluidity is vdcue — hence the idealist character of M. Lc Koy’s philosophy. 
Full intuition is one with absolute existence, for the.se are simply two 
descriptions of a .single process which is reality, the Muality* of the descrip- 
tions corresponding to nothing in that unbroken reality itself, luit only to 
something ineradicable from our conception of what it is to ‘know reality.’ 

It remains to notice briefly the con.secpienrcs, prat tual and Iheorctit Ml, 
of this theory of intuitive thinking. Tntiiitii»n is always in souk' degni* 
inventive, and never is there invention in any fiidd that do(‘s n<it issue in 
an act of insight. Here, as before, to coinjaelieiul the inventive character 
of thought is to know its demmehes, not its o n: }cs. l.ife ami thon.ght are a 
gradual realization, not a summed reality, ami ]dulos()jthv is siinj)Iy t In- 
spirit of invention become cognizant of its own initiatives and powers. The 
whole material of the sciences— its propositions, laws, prim iples (»f infereim* 
no less than its objects and facts — are through and through ielati\e. What 
is at one date regarded as ‘a fact’ becomes modified by subsecpunt thenrv 
and inventive ‘discovory.' Thus the whole practice of positi\e siii-iue is a 
process in which revision continually supers(‘des revision. Any one smli 
revi.sion is essentially a new vir>it»n of old facts in a m-w arr.ipgeimnt, 
su(:ce.s.sful rearrangement is the discovery of new truth. Jhit no mu o • 
orgaiii/aticjn is ever a tinal and absolute arrangement, it inuiks onlv .i slaue 
towards .some still further revision; hence any aTT.ingf-ment is a '‘\ erirM ali ii” 
of some further revision, in the sense that it was .soh-ly from tihd .irr.ingcia. m 
a passage to the subse<pient revision was possibh*. Invt-ntion and diNj ia.i • v 
con.sist, then, not simply in the jMTceplion of a 'new fa« 1’ {">,u]»^t inti\ ■ 
part”), nor simjily in imagining a fresh arrangemc. iit of fac ts uith whicli u- 
are alrearly familiar. I her<* is no hard and fast divisiop Infui eii 'fai f .■ i I 
'form (A organizati<in.' .\n 'already-kimwn fail’ can imly bc‘ a ('oustell i.: 
of certain (cjiucpts organized in a certain way; diM:f>veiy oi a. new fa« i' oin 
be nothing but a more suggestive and fruitful rf--con(;e}»lioM wh.it w.e. 
r« ifiecl in our prevhuis c<jn(;epts, or a new ur^ion .dtiun of sm h re-conceplieiis. 
Xovelty is in that sense* n-lative. In .so far as our pre.sent thinking about a 
field of 'parcelled-oiif object.s continues to employ or tr) i)resuppose the 
.same fiimlamental concepts as our earlier thinking about tluit held, thi^^ 
present thinking rmly devclop.s their consequences, and so far h.is n«)t tin* 
character of gc nuiue diM ()\<*ry tjr innovaticjii. Only when the former field is 
conleinplatcfl under new concepts which themselves ‘innovate’ a new dis- 
tribution, and a i '*w definiticjii, of the objects of the former field, ha\e we 
fli-.ccjveiy. Aiai innovating imaginatifiii (‘‘imagination novatrice”) e.uuinl 
opera!'* until the formf‘r field has become so familiar th.at we can exp»*rinunt 
ii! imagination ntion it, fli.ssociating at will what we had accepted as cnii- 
joinod, and comg in this way to envisage alternative possible systeiiializ.i- 
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lions. There must elapse a period of 'incubation/ during which all possible 
organizations are contemplated but none is chosen. Soon or late there then 
issues an anticipation or vision of the iwicntial development of one, as against 
the other alternatives, and therewith its provisional and temporary acceptance, 
riie whole process is continuous, the attainment of one organization of 
concepts Ixiing but a rcsting-stage and starting-point for the transition to 
another. 'I'hus the processes of discovery and verification are themselves 
])ut "transitive parts" in the continuous stream of intuitive thinking or 
actual becoming. 

S. V. Keeu.nXi. 


PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY 

'I iiE main interest of Mkrnarij Pavink’s l)Ook on Discoveries and Problems 
of the Natural Sciences^ lies in his cf)mj>n‘hensive survey of scientific theories 
and his consideration of ]diilosophical probU-ins in relathui to these theories, 
llis inetluKl is t(j raise ])hil«)sophical ]»roblems afb r presenting the sci(;ntific 
views which give rise to them. .And accordingly it is unjust to concentrate 
(III his philos(^])hical o|unions, as 1 intend to do. One can roughly indicate 
thes(' opinions by saying that he believes the philosophy of science to be 
((UK vriied with fact.s about existent things, and not with a priori forms of 
thought, n(ir with conveiiticjns adojdc’d fijr convenience. He believes in 
metaphysics a postio i>>nP 

'the book is di\ided int(> four s«m. tions dealing with chemistry, physics, 
iistronnmy, biology. ]isychology, and the sociologic'al sciences. 1 shall only 
consider two of tlu'-e .se( tions — Section i (concerned with rhemistry and 
jiliysic.s) and Section ^ (coiKeined with biology) — so the n‘ader must realize 
that the book ( ontains a great many more problems than are here considered. 

In Section i Havink raises a number of philosophical problem.s, in particular 
altout scieiitilic hypotlu'ses. substance and causality. He maintains that our 
view of those must dopi ud tm ]>hysi( al discoveiies, and that we shall see 
wJien we consider the (onrse of physical development that philosophy should 
( hange its belii fs as a reailt of i hanges in physii s. Aicordingly he gives a 
'!• tailed survey of the develojum nt in physical views, c«msideiing first the 
- las-:, al mechanistic theories (c.e. of Newton and Haplacel, then passing to 
.'.uch later developnu nis as the kinetic llu-ory of leinperature and the electro- 
magnetic tlicory of light, and coming finally to the theories of relativity 
and ([uaiita. 

How do th« se ch.inges alfect the ]dnlosophic view of hypidhcses, substance 
and causality? Ta t u.s first coiisid' r hypotheses. I'lie main (juestion Pavink 
wishes to rai.se about these is. How do tlu'v differ from .statements asserting 
some f.u't? Is it simjily that w»' are certain of tlu* latter but not of the 
former? or is the dilleieiice nu»ie radical — are hypotheses simply "conven- 
tions” or "pictuics" which enabh* us to predict facts? If now we ciutsider the 
devcl()j)inent of physics, we shall see tliat cert.iin hypothe.ses have boon 
veriii(*(k and this will help ns to answer these cpiestions. Havink takes the 
atomic tlu'ory as an examjde. This remained an hypidhesis for a long time, 
as tile re was little e.xperimental evidence t*^ support it. Hut exivrimental 
^■vi«lence iiierea.sed to such an extent that now, so he believes, it is corlaiii 


* I'rf^i'hnitse utul VrohUnu' der Wjturxvissettschafteu. S. Ilir/il. I.cin/ij^. lott sih (\hli m. 
p. Ml 4- (>50. 
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that atoms exist — they are real as water waves arc real, and the proposition 
“matter consists of atoms” is of the same kind as “plants consist of cells.” 
The fact that no one has ever seen an individual atom is irrelevant, for wo 
should not take sight as the only criterion of existence. We can see its action, 
and this is a suflicient criterion for its existence. And what, in Bavink's view, 
does this prove about hypotheses? It proves that an hy|wthesis only differs 
from a statement about fact because we are not certain that what it supposes 
is true. It proves that an hypothesis is not merely a “convention” which 
enables us to predict. 

Bavink then considers substance. The traditional philosophical view drew 
a sharp distinction between substance as that which filled space and tin* 
changes it underwent, which occurred in time and required “forces” to bring 
them about. This view conformed with the classical view of physics. Lapl.uo 
regarded the world as an enormous system of particles whose only properly 
was inertia, and which were related to each oilier by moasiirablo fon ts 
acting as attracting and repelling agents. But modern physics does nen 
distinguish between space-filling substances and their temporal changes. Its 
elements are four-dimensional quanta, and these are ordered in certain ways, 
e.g. to form electrons, atoms, nioleculcs, ctc.---thc “eternal substances” of 
the classical view are rcjdaced by four-dimensional events. And thus pliilu- 
sophy, basing itself on physics, must abandon the traditional distinction 
between substance and its changes. 

And for similar reasons philosophy must abandon causality. Here again 
its traditional view' agreed w’itli the classical theory of ])hysics. Accorflirig 
to Laplace, if anyone knew the (‘xact positions and mr)menta of every parlicli- 
at a given instant, and knew' also all the causal laws delennining their inter- 
actions, he would bo able to overlook all past, present, and future events 
with absolute precision. It was obvious, of course, that no one did kimw 
these laws, but such knowledge w’as the iileal which physics |mt befon 
itself. N(jw', however, physics believes that the world consists of quanta, 
not of particles, and it is nonsensical, not merely jiractically impossiDk, 
to obtain exact iiK'asnrement of the place and mnimuitiiin of a cjiiantiun at 
a given instant, 'the “initial condition” which T.aplace presupposed simply 
(loosii’t exist. Physics, acc<jr(lingly, is giving up its old ideal and lookiii , foi 
statistical instead of causal laws. Sik h law's allow' the physicist tf) make miv 
exact statements al)c<ul colltM.tive wholrs formed by largi- (juantitu * of 
electrons and occurring ficijuenlly - and this exj^lains why we lan pndii: 
so accurately Ixjth in science and ordinary life - but they do not pernr^ 'l 
any such act uracy in statements about an imlividiial eli i lron or .il ■•ii :i 
collection f>f any electrons wld< li is too complicated ti» recur. Thus we i. ’ve 
to choose* between two tyjx s (i{ c-xplaiiation • -causal or statistical. It is tpiile 
wrong to su])pose that statist it a 1 laws alt me do not jutoMc? an expl.inatit>u 
or that they imply t hat^s <ji’ free will tii* miraeuloiis intei veiiiitJii. And phv'^it ^ 
must determine our thoico. In Jiavink’s view the physics of tr)-clay le.wls to 
tl\e slalislit al explanation. It now' appears that the w'orlil is ordered acc«ntling 
to statistical and iifjt accfirding tfi causal laws. vXnd we must realize that 
w’c* are simply det irliiig about a qiie.stion of fact — we are neither asking 
whether one hyj»otlie.sis is more ctjiivenient than another lujr <li^tlIsslng 
a priori f«)rms t;f thought. 

In th(‘ third s' ctioii Bavink considers among other things the hiologka 
experiment.-) wliich bc.ir on the controversy' be* tween mechanists and vitalists. 
Here, tra), the; is.siu; has been chaiigecl by re('(*iit (Iev<*lopmeiits. When t ie 
iiassiral view p'!*vailed in j>hysirs, it w'ns thought that .such processt s -is 
nutrition, growth, and leprodiictioii could be cxplainetl in the same w*i> 
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material processes. But it is now realized that living bodies are not machines, 
and that the laws which explain them, even if chcmico-physical, must differ 
from the laws that explain material processes. 

The main point in the controversy is whether vital phenomena involve 
t)nly a new and peculiar combination of physical factors, or whether they 
involve an altogether new kind of factor. Bavink cannot agree entirely with 
one side or the other. Within the last thirty years there has been a great 
deal of experimental work which bears on the subject, and which Bavink 
reviews in considerable detail. We know, for example, that the individual 
cells of an embryo usually have the capacity to develop along several different 
lines — transplantcition of cells from one part to another has revealed most 
startling results — ^Jind tremendous progress has been made in giving these 
and similar phenomena a chcmico-physical explanation. But, on the other 
hand, there is no doubt that vital processes in most rases are purposive — they 
subserve the preservation of the individual or species; and this fact is the 
best defence of the vitalists’ ca.se. Another i)oint in their favour, Bavink 
thinks, is the difficulty of explaining the original appearance of life in purely 
rhrmico-ph3*sical terms. F'inallj', iKAvevcr, he suggests a third alternative, 
based on the belief that both mechanists and vitalists are taking a wrong 
view of chcmico-physical explanation, lioth have taken such explanation to 
be strictly causal. The vitalists have assumed additional causal factors, 
entclechios, which fill uj) the gaps left by chemico-ph\-sical explanation, and 
they have lUjt been successful in showing how entelechies arc related to chemico- 
jdiysical processes. But w'c must bear two points in mind: first, that causal 
explanation is ceasing to be the physicist’s icleal, and, secondly, that biological 
phenomena arc certainly determined throuuh being parts of an organized 
whole. It may bo that the ideal of chemico-jdn^sical explanation will alter 
to such an extent that it embraces determination through organized wholes. 
And so, Bavink thinks, the controversj’ ina\'bc scttlcil through a difference 
in the conception of chemu o-ph\’sical explanation. But hf‘ admits that he 
can only give 'he vaguest idea of what this difference would be like. 

lliXEN' Knight. 
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An Essay on Philosophical Method. By R. G. Collingwood. (OAforil: At tlio 
Clarendon I’ress. London: Humphrey Milford. 1933. I*p. xii j jjf,. 
Price los.) 

Mr. Collingwood's discourse on method is diifcrent from that of Descai li s. 
Descartes expounds his method by applying it to clear up various nu-t.i- 
physical problems. Mr. Collingwood expounds his by applying it to ili-.u 
up the problem of method. Thus his bo<jk is an aj>plication of philosopliii .ii 
method to the problem of philosophical metluxl. It appears to owe a g«»(Kl 
deal to the Crocification of Hegel. 

If philosophical method is to be dilTerent from scientific method, this iiuisl 
be because philosophical concepts are different from scientific concepts: ainl 
this is the first point to which Mr. Collingwood attends. He starts with tin- 
fact that any general concept has various spccitications, which are its kiuds. 
Ill the case of .scientific concepts, such, e.g., as lines and tiiangles, the km. Is 
are mutually exclusive. If a line is straight it is not curved. If a triangle is 
scalene it is not equilateral. The case t»f philosophical coiuepts is (pule 
different. It is not possible, e.g,, to separate atlirmative and negative judguiems 
as mutually exclusive kinds. 'I hink out the natun* of allinnation and y<’ii 
will see that it involves an element of negatifju; again, ni'gatioii inv«»hes an 
element of aflirinati«ui. Similarly we cannot n-gaid the pU-asant, tlie exptMlieui, 
and the right as mutually exclusive kinds of good. It caniuA be said tl'.it 
whatever is pleasant is both im‘X|>edient and wiong, or that uhat is n-ht 
is both unpleasant and inexpedient. 

This difference between scientific and phiIo.Miphic.il eonrepis .Mr. ('oil in. 
wood exprcs.se.s by s;iying tliat philosophical iome|)ls in\oI\(‘ ovi rl.ip "1 
classes, .scientific concepts do not. And it seems that he inl<‘inls this di.^- 
tinction to be a precise and imiveisal ilistinction between philo.-o|>hii .1 .ii;d 
noii-philoso]»hical concepts. W'heie tlien* is oveilaj) the ioneej)is beli iej ii^ 
philo.sophy aiul nut to any other study. Where lln-ie i.s no ovei I.ip \ la cm, ■ !>l- 
belong to .some other study ami md to philo.sojdiy (3 1). [If s(». tin n the t !.. ■; 
fication of concepts int(j tlio.'iC behiiiging to philo.sophy ainl tiir. c not lx. iei'c li , 
to philosopliy is itself one where there is no merlap, and tlu n foic one w.tMli 
does not belong to jjbilosopliy, even though phih>M»pbi. .d na ihod cs.m uv illy 
depends on it.] If there are anycfuicept.s that seem to beh mg both to phih'M.j-hy 
and to .scunc otlur study, close invest ig.ilion will sliow lhat they ‘Oe inter- 
preted so as to sliovv overlap in philoso])liy ami not to show it in llic dHu'i 
’jt«Kly(35)- 

What Mr. Collingwood’s p^nsitive conception of ovrilap iiividves is net 
clear, 1 think, from his chaider <ni oveil.ap, where rm the whole it seeius to 
have primarily negative ratlu-r than |H).sitive signifu aiice; and it is necc.ssaiy 
to proceed to the next chapter, cm the Scale of I’orms, for further iiiforinalien- 
Here the wiitrr is coiueined in the first instance with a flirt her dillciciice 
between scientif.» and pliihjsc^jihical concej)ts [this dillereme again sliewing 
no oveilap ami therefore not belonging to philosophy]. . 

'J l:e kinds of a jiarticular concept can differ in degree as well as in Kim . 
'? hns icc- water and steam are all kinds of HjjO, dilfering in degree of lexi • 
In the case of phik^sopliical cemcepts the kinds not cmly can dilter in 
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but must do so. And in their case the different kinds falling under the con- 
cept arc different degrees of the concept itself. E.g., the pleasant, the expedient, 
and the right are kinds of good, and they differ in degree of goodness. Ice 
water and steam do not differ in degree of llgO: they are all equally H^O. 
The pleasant, the expedient, and the right are not all equally good. 

Mr. Collingwood expresses this by saying that in a scientific concept the 
variable is extraneous to the essence of the concept, while in a philosophical 
i:oncej)t the variable is identical with the essence. And he generalizes and 
says that all philosophical concepts have this character: their kinds arc not 
coordinate kinds, all ecpially specifications of their concept, but they differ 
in the degree to which they are specifications of their concept. Thus, e.g., 
pleasure is only in a hnv degree good; it is not as good a kind of goodness 
as is rightness, which is good in a higher degree. Nevertheless pleasure is 
a distinct kind of good (7.^ 

Mr. Collingwood ])rings out the peculiar relations involved in jdiilosophical 
(’(Micepts by distinguishing between “opixjsition’" and “distinction” in regard 
to kinds. ]ly “mere i)pposilion’* he appears to mean the relation between 
dillerent instances, when these instances differ only in degree and not in 
kind. As, e.g., hot and cold water arc not different in kiml, but only in dcgice 
of heat. Since with philosophical concepts difference of degree is always 
also difference t)f kind, it follows that in regard to them opjvjsition is always 
at the same time distinction; it cannot be “mere ojqxjsition.” (hxxl and 
bad are different degrees of goodness, anil hence oppo^ed. But they aie also 
(li.stinct. Badm ss is a <lcfinile kind of goodness, as well as being opposed 
to other kinds. So errf»r and truth arc different degrees of truth, and hence 
o[)pt).scd. Jlut error is not iiieicly the absence of moie of something, who.se 
presence would be greater truth; it is also a distiiut and pcrsilive kind of 
truth. 

'I hns a philo.sophii al concept gives ri.so to a siah* of forms which differ 
:d oiuo in degree and in kind, the liillerence in degree being inseparable 
from the dinVience in kind. Bach foim is .it nine opp«'seil to and distinct 
from all tlie rest. But tlurc is tluuougligoing overlap, siiue that in respect 
"1 whicli llio forms vary is the es.sence of them all. 'Jhe kinds of truth differ 
i I degree of truth. 1 lie kinds of leality differ in degree of reality. The kinds 
• if 1 leasure diller in degiei* of j)U'.isine. 'I he kiiuls nf beauty differ in degree 
of beauty. [.And so on iiulelimtely. 'flie kinds of overkq) differ in degree of 
o\t iia}i. 'the kinds of phik '>ophical concept differ in ilegn-e of j'lh.ilosophical 
cuiici’ptualiiy, 'the kinds ]']iilosojdncal pioMein iliffer in degree of philo- 
sophical problcinatii lU'ss; so 1h.1l .'•omc coiici pts and st me probU ins belong 
to i>hilosophy ill a higher drgn'C than others, thus if scienlitie concepts 
onlv (nerlaj)pcd a lillh* with philosophic concepts, we could allow the dis- 
tiiiction ludwei n scientilic and ]>hilosophic concepts to be at least to a hnv 
degree a i>hiIosopliical one]. 

Mr. Bollingwood intnpiets this gcmeral sitiiati^m in a .sjxcial way. Plea-sures 
"Inch are dillerent in degiee of jdeasiiie he regards as pleasures which .iie 
tlilferent in the ailequacy with whicli they embody or exhibit the essence 
of i)l('asnre. Beauf ies which differ in ilegree of beauty, he takes as beauties 
"liich dilfiT ill the adi'ipiacy with which they embody the es.M‘iice of beauty. 
And so in general, hl.icli kind, of .1 philosophical concept, is trying with all 
ds might to .shine forth as the whole cs.sence »»f the coiuept, but succeeding 
<>iily to a degree of adequacy. 

1 liis generalization leads at luice to the detcrmin.itioii iif tlic inelluHl i>ioper 
philosophy. Kor it is clear that the piojH r iiulhod id* dealing with lon- 
whose essential differences are differences in the adequacy with which 
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they express the nature of the concept of which they are the different kinds, 
will be to put them in the setting of the scale of forms, and see them as 
marking a point of achievement on that scale with respect to all the forms 
lower down, and a point of failure with respect to all the forms higher up. 

Again, philosophical inquiry will not be a process of adding new know- 
ledge to old, but one of passing from less to more adequate knowledge. Its 
affirmations will be negations as well. Indeed, each affirmation will mark 
the occupation of a point on the scale of forms, by being a rejection of all the 
occupants of points lower in the scale, and especially the rejection of the 
occupant of the point just lower in the scale, while being an affirmation in 
a more adequate way of what they were managing less adequately to affirm. 
The affirmations of philosophy, again, will not be merely hypothetical, but 
hypothetical iind categorical at once, with the categorical predominating, 
since this is the more adequate form. 

Further consequences of all this in regard to philosophical mcthoil become 
clear in Chapters VllI and TX. There is a final chapter on philosophy as a 
branch of literature. I have no .space to discuss these chapters, but flio 
result is to justify the method of studying philosophy by studying the })hiIo- 
sophic tradition through the history of ])hilosophy, and thinking out the 
degrees to which the various ty|xjs of philosophy (which are not mutually 
exclusive, but overlap, are not only opposed, but distinct, having their 
proper places on the scale of forms) succeed in being adcipiate embodiments 
of philosophy. With luck the student sliould (at It'ast occasionally) succoer! 
in showing that some of the great philcjsophers of the past were trying to 
say inadequately what he is .saying much better (even though what tlicy said 
was a dillerent kind of thing). 

L. J. Russell. 


Hobbes. By John (I.oaders of Philosophy Seiies.) (Loiidc.m: linrst 

Bonn, Ltd. 1934. r .I-M- Ihice us. bd.) 

An intelligent reader of l*rofes.sor Laird's earlier books would have e.\pcct«'d 
from him an excellent volume on Hobbes, and the expectation is .m ply 
fulfilled. The brjok presents the same combination fA a])pret iafioji, 
shrewdness, and wide erudition which marked the aut hoi's lailii r wtuk 'W 
Hume, and .should take a jiermaiieiit place henceforth as a worthy comiv^mou 
by the side of Croom Robertson's little morujgriij)!!, so long recognized in 
this country as a model (A all that a work of this kind ougld lo be. To be si.r", 
no production of man is llawlc\ss, and I trust -Mr. Laird will not take it jJ* if 
I mention a few points in which i think his admirable book might have been 
made even better than it is. 'I hcrc arc the inevitable errors of llie, press 
which have escaped detection. Most of them arc trivial and easily remedied, 
but it is unfortunate tliat .some of them occur in tlie dating of events in 
the hero’s life. Thus (p. 11, last Jiiic;) iOb,|, a.s the context shows, means 1640; 
the date given on p, 21 for Sorbidre’s visit to ICngland should he i 0 ()\ (not 
1653); the statement on p. 48 that Descartes's was written “about 

1O34" is refuted by its <nvn context, .since the condemnation of Galileo, which 
led Descartes t<; sfippn ss the l;ook, and (hilileo’s abjuration took place in 
1^33- I coiihl wi^h to be sure w'hether the aullu>r has verified the name o 
the NiAtingh.jii, shire geritlernaii to wlujsc son Hobbes acted as tutor (p. h). 
He, like Leslie Sleplien, gives it as Cliwton, but in the Vila and Auciartwn 
it appears as Cl i/toii ; which is the true form ? The printer has played Mr. Lairc 
a worse trick at p. in, where Hobbes is said to have hesitated between 
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defining force as v nr as mv\ the words of the text show that v here should 
have been w*. 

In his generosity to the reader, Mr. J.aird has documented his statements 
and <|uotalif)ns very fully. liut 1 fear his methods of reference, as de.scribcd 
in the Prefatory Note on p. xii, may tcwi fjfleii prove bailing. Since his habit 
is on the first mention of a book to introduce an arbitrary abbre\ iation of 
its title for use in all sulxsequent citations, there should obviously have been 
ii complete list of these compendia given, either after p. xii or at the end 
of the volume; without such a list no one can be expected to recognize the 
iinmerous recurring abbreviations. And ])erhaps other readers may, like 
my.self, be a little annoyed by the trick of constantly referring to really 
famous books merely by the volume and page of some standard edition of 
Cmnplcte Works. It is difficult to remember throughout 300 pages exactly 
what writings of Hobbes himself are contained in each (d the volumes of 
iMolc.sworth, and confusing to find Bacon's Advancement of Learning disguised 
as E. and S. III. Again, it is not easy to check references to Galileo’s Dialugo 
when they are given by the pages of the seventeenth-century Bnglisli version, 
a book few of us arc likely to have at hand. But these are, of course, very 
minor faults. 

A ‘'devil’s advocate” might make more of the point that Mr. Laird here, 
as in his book on Hume, suffers from a certain inability or disinclination to 
tt‘ll a simple tale in the simplest way. He likes to tell his story by indirect 
allusion, and has a fondness ft)r epigrammatic ‘']M)int” which is the more 
irritating that the epigrams often refuse to “come olf.” One example shall 
Miflice. We are (old (p. i;) of Seth Ward that he said “he had rather be the 
autluir of (»nc of Mr. Hobbes's books than be King of ICngland,” by which, 
Mr. Laird added, “Ward did not nu*an that he would rather be dead.” Xow 
what is the drift this fac«‘tu>us tannment? As the n inark was nnule — if it 
ever was made- under the Commonwealth, I (.m only C'njcaurc that the 
meaning may be (hat Ward was fin king forward to a p(»ssible Kestoralioii, 
iind showed it by the iin])li« ation that there was still a “lightful King." Hut 
if this is wh.it .Mr. Laird means, he has chosen a curie. usly (ibsciire way of 
s;iying it; p(niit is bought too dear at this price. 

I'br tin* ama/ing industry with which Mr. I.ainl seems ti) have read 
cMTythiiig which might throw .my light un Ilo]»b(.s ilare can be nothing but 
grateful ailiniralion. I am particidarly grateful mysi h for what 1 have learned 
ii »m him about soim* of llobbe.s’s opponents who had liitherto been to me 
mere names, or not even names. But the very range this inidlif.irious 
reading lias. 1 think, inevi(.d>ly Ie«l to ivc.iNi, .nal nii‘undei>t.n:ding of 
.iiitliors (puited for comparison. t.d%e a sti iking i‘\am])!e. wc- are tohl 
(p. 1 1 2) that Galileo ( a reference is given t‘» the t.pening j'a^es ».f his Diaixgo) 
“had held with Aristotle that circular motion, being ‘perfect,’ could alone 
he ‘natural.’ ’’ 'Hie very ]iass.ige in whieh Mr. I.aird sends us is enough to 
Hhow that Galileo did “agree with Arist<*tle.“ Aristotle is theie adversely 
criticized for his well-known doctrine th.it tliore are /ae “natural * motions, 
circular revolution of the celestial .s]'heres .uid rectilinear uniform ascent and 
iloscent of the “elements.” Galileo’s <wm\ ptnnl is not, as Mr. Laiul’s language 
"ouhl sugge.st, that there are no leciihnear motions in nature, but that 
those tliere are ;irc accelt faU'd. 

^^^brobably Mr. Laird’s iii.spcctioii »if Galileo was too hasty, since he goes on 
tell us (p. 11^ p«»ssibly (hilileo never contemplated genuine coii- 

^iiiiuty of acceleiatiini. Vet in the very c<*nle\l to which he has irfene«l. 

••I 1 10 says in so many wouls that in passing from one \iloHty to .mother 
‘Ucelerated motion ttan tsts ail mtt imfilhitc .rli . ttics .. ;//» io' ii wain.ng 
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in any of them. Again, at p. 164, n. 2, I remark a curious but palpable error, 
plainly due to hurried reading, about Aristotle's view of appetitions. It is 
siiiil that Aristotle held that is always for the agreeable, and we an* 

referred to Dc Auima, 414b, 6, where what is really said is something cjuitL* 
different; that eoiieupiseenee, rmOv/tta, is always for the agreeable bc^caiisc 
this {avTi]) — viz. concupiscence — is opt^tg of the pleasant. It really looks as 
though Afr. Laird has misread the aintj in this phrase as am^ and mi.stranslat('(| 
itself is for the pleasant." It is notorious that Aristotle’s view was 
that opt^t(; may be for any one of three things, the hojicstum, the utile, the 
duke. Similarly there are one or two remarks about the schoolmen whirh 
would not perhai)s stand pressing. We arc told (p. 155) that "even an Arisln- 
telian like Suarez" maintained that reasoning proceeds by "com])Oun(liii.i* 
and dividing,” as though this were something exceptional about Siianv. 
Ihit since "compounding and dividing" was the standing description nf 
ariirmation and negation, it is hard bj sec how any/'Aristotelian" could lia\(* 
.spoken tlilferently. On the other hand, should not the sweeping statement 
that moat ".scholastics" regarded "phantasms" as (piasi corj^oreal bo beltrr 
supported than by a .solitary reference to Suarez? And should tin* stateimiii 
that Macon believed in the possibility of vacua be made without just ilic.it inn, 
on the strength of S.O. II. .pS, when Macon elsewhere in the same wnilc 
"denies the fact” ? 

These are all comparatively small p()ints, and I only nu'iition them bei ;iii<e 
they do suggest to me a doubt how far cuie can rely impliiilly on oilur 
statements about writiMs whom I have iu>t read, when tin* passa.ges ivfein.l 
to are not ([noted at some length. 

1 may now' proceed to the miuh pleasanter task of (wpressin.g my lii. li 
appreciation of Mr. Laird’s positive* a( hieNcments. llis book falls into tin.' 
main di visiinis ih'aling respectively with the life of 1 loblx's, with his di m 1 1 mi .. 
and with his inihience. In all of them, with .some alloWtini'c for a uit.-.iii 
carelessness about dates in tin* first .section, due pn'siimably to huriied jan.if- 
corre( lion, the w’ork is of a very high ord«‘r. '1 he bio,gi .aphy i .dls for [>ai I !. ii' ir 
Commendation on its successful vindication iu*l merely of Ihe lespci t.ibiliiv . 
but of tin.* real hoiiesly and attract iveiie.ss of a ch.iracter syst« inaticakv 
maligned by opjxments. (TlK.-y had, however, the excuse th.it I lobbi w.i ^ 
.ifti-r all, tin* aggrosor by his deiision of the rniversities and the elei'. .u. i 
an aggressor with a sharjKind not toos( rupulous longue.) I In whole .u -. ..imi 
of Hobbes’s j)hilosophy is admirably doin', and will, 1 think. Ivike r.'iik .n 
the best exjiosilion we liase so far in tin* Lnglish I.inguag*-. It is 1 oii.'i n uii ':.'- 
and careful, and there is no .serious attem})t eitijer to bliidi the (.-onli.-id:- Ni.r . 
in whi(h Hobbes entangled himself by his stublxMii ( 01 poreali^'Ui m n* 


exaggerate them. Indeed, I think when .Mr. Laird pleads th.il there is r.-iu.il 
in(.on-.isteni y between the mateiialism of the theory and its phenona n.ilisnk 
he is probably letting Hobbes (ttf rather too good-naturedly, i'his .-eems tn 
me at h ast a hard saying, and I doubt W’hether it can be (lefeiided willioul 
a mor(; elaborate examination than Mr. Laird has been able to lustow on 
the point. 1 h;id also luiped that the next monograjdi on llobbi's might 
contain a brief but .seriiais acc cnint of his singular excursions into g( (Uiieti v. 
1 should have lik(*d .some account of the iiudhods by which he .squared lh» 


circle and dujdicatcd the cube, and some illustrations of the genuine acuimii 
of many of hi, observations about the priiuijdcs of mathematiis. rightl> 
commended by l)e .Morgan. ICven witlumt sm h going into detail, the read* 1 
might liavo Ixsui informed that the value on which Hobbes linally [>itih“ 


lor TrfTT V i'O means ]H*ciiliar to himsedf, and that the reiii.uKs 

so highly appreciated by De Morgan are a protest against that ill‘»g*'‘‘ 
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recoj>nition of "real infinitesimals,” which was an unfortunate, though perhaps 
incvilablc. stage in the development of the Calculus, sr) that the old circlo- 
sciuarer is also a sort of distant i>rcciirsor of Weierstrass. Hut 1 siip])ose the 
limitations of space imposed by the character of the series to wliirh Mr. 
Laird’s book ])elongs compelled the exclusion of tins interesting matter. A 
critical study of Holibes as would-be matlH-matician is still d faire, and 
might be an excellent subject for a Hh.l). thesis. 

For Mr. Liiird’s treatment of the historically important thing in Hobbes, 
his ethical and jKditieal thought. 1 have nothing but prai.se. I fully agree with 
him that the whole theory can only be proi^crly estimated in the light of 
"scholastic” political idiilosophy, and in his view that the scho«)lmen are 
tlic best political theorists modern i^urope has ever seen. It is most refreshing 
to read his admirable demonstration that IJobbcs was intensely in earne.st 
in insisting on the nece.ssity of a nujrality not merely oi justice but of mercy 
iind benevolence, and ('(|ii;dly sincere in his conviction that the “.sovereign” 
is morally bound to strict observance of the “law of nature.” Hobbes’s 
principles, therefore, as Mr. Laird rightly says, are absolutely opposed to tin; 
"Machiavellianism” sometimes hwj.sely imputed t<j him, and they were never 
meant as an excuse for “libertines,” Imleed, as Mr. Laird ob.serves, the gn*at 
(lilference between Spino/a and Hobbes as political theori.sts is that Spinoza 
nally does teach an immoral “Machiavellianism” (when, ff)r exam])le, he 
<U*nies that a Stati; has any obligations of goc»d faith), and Hobl)CS (h^es not. 
'I'he c<mtempt <if the nuulern Rtdlpnlitihn for “s< ra]^s of j^aper” is S]»inozistic 
and .Machiavellian; it is mndemned alt«igetlur by Hobbes’s view that the* 
.scirif/gn is obliged “before Hod” to fulfil the “natural law,” and that it is 
"natural law” that covenants must be kept. In view of the deiiicatioii of 
S]MUo/a by his devotees, I think another remark «>f Mr. Laird’s as p*'rtinent 
as true, tliat ()>. .vm) H‘)l)bes had a very strong .smse of duty, though he 
b nded too much to identify <luty in the suhjtit willi tin* men* keeping of the 
I i\il law ■ while Spino/a. for all his a]>]>re( i.ition of "v.dm s,” writes i>s tlumgh 
lie had ii > sense <if <luly at all. ^'I his is, in f.iet. exactly what the worthy 
r»l\enbergh found w.mting in his dot trine, arul it .-Nigmlu ant that though 
tile l\fJ,i{S has .some ex(.ellent things to .Nay iibout leilaiii virtues, it iieviT 
(jiice mentioii.s <liity.) 

1 am ]iailienlarly glad that Mr. Laird has given a faiily full account cd 
the iliNpute between Hobbes and HrainlulU abotjt Libeitv and Nece^Niiy. 
\duch, as he savs, is nm* of tlu* be^t ]>iei » s nf |>bil« 'pbit. al cuntn»\eisy in 
; ny laiigii.ige. I am not ifuite .so .Nine .is Mr. L.iird that IIoIiIk s wiaild have 
been pronounced tlu* \ii lor if tlu* issue h.ul lu eii ilei ded “mu ]’»«unts." Miicli 
ilepeiubg I should sav. on how the jH»ints .ire to be counted. In \ iew of the 
sim|>le-minded faith of Li*slu* Stcplu*n, the List Lnglish hisloiiaii of the 
o>u1ioM*r.sy, in “siieittilic delermiinsm,” it is to the goi'd that the matter 
liad been reviewed bv a philosopher wlu» is lu ither weddi'd to determinism 
uor undi*r tlie delusion that because Hi.imhall w.is .i tr.iincil "scbolastic” his 
\iews must be }>hilosojihicallv negligible. In the main 1 think 1 agree with 
-^Ir. J.aird lh.it Mr.imhall did not fully make out his ow n case, chii'lly bec.iiise 
lu* was not ipiiic ch*ar wh.it his ca.se was. Hut 1 think that Hoblx's's identi- 
k'.itioii (forced on him by his obstinate corporealisin) of all iletermination 
''ith iletermination from ontsuic — an iilentific.itioii freely confessed by 
Laird-* made his position frankly absurd, and that Ihamhall fairly 
c.\]Mi.scd the absurdity. So 1 su|>pose the "points” on whieh Hobbes is pro- 
nounced to have sc ored .are those mentioneil on p. 103 tf., as replies to 
•haiuhaH’s ethic.il objia tioiis to lietia ininisin. 1 doubt if Hobbes was quite 
ns siieeessful on all these points as .Mr. Laird thinks. “Determinism does md 
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imply that praise and dispraise are meaningless.” Perhaps, but does it not 
implj' that the moaning to which they owe most of their effectiveness is 
fiilsi'} 'riic very reason why lliey work on ns so powerfully is that they arc 
understood to im])ly recognition of good <ir ill desert, aiul is desert more than 
an illusion on a determinist theory? And 1 .should think Mr. Laird himself, 
on rellcction, would admit that ”the right to destroy what is noxious” i.s a 
dubious basis for a sane theory of punishment. 

Hobbes’s general social theory is so well known that it is unnecessary to 
follow Mr. Laird in his careful and lucid exposition of it. .1 would merclv 
direct attention to the excellent remark that the whole conception of man 
as a calculating egoist, on which the doctrine is based, is ruined if we tala* 
Hobbes’s account of determination as purely extrinsic .seriously, (('onimonlv 
the materialism and the cgoi.sm arc spoken of as inseparable; as Mr. Laird 
rightly points out, the one, in fact, destroys the other.) 

The account of Hobbes’s opponents and critics is full of interest. I think I 
agree with what is clearly the author’s view that of all the better known 
British oj^ponents Cumberland is the best, as well as with his high estimate 
of the criticisms of Piifendorf. who can hardly be called an opponent at all. 
But 1 think some of Hobbc's’s Anglican critics are disposed (»f ratlier too 
summarily. I tio not believe it a sullu ient reply to ('udworth to argue (p. 
that even if a moral law is .simply an enactment, it is “eternally” what it is, 
viz. an enactment, 'this does not seem to mo any rejoinder to Ciidworth’s 
contention that no arbitrary enactment can make that good which i.*, not 
antoccilcntly good in its own nature. Butler, in particular, I fear, gets imi( h 
less than justice. 1 n view of the language used about the services of Shaftesbury 
to ethics ill the I’refaci* to the Sernmns, it strikes one as hard to accu.se tin- 
Bishop (j). .»<S^) of being ''t<‘pid” in his arknowU dginents, and to expl.nn 
that the “tejiidity” i.s accounted for by the Deism of Shafte.sbury (who 
always prof(’ss<‘(l to be a “Jhoad C hurch” Anglican). Nor do 1 believe Hutler 
would have found any diflit ulty in answering the (juestion (|>. jS.j) why, 
if all “passions” are aliln* “disinterested,” a man is not free to stop beiin.* 
benevolent, as Ju' is to stop drinking his wim*, as .srjon as benevolence cea.si 
to jileav him. It is not its disinten'.stedness but the fact that conseieiu .■ 
enjoins it wliidi, acc<>rding to Bnlh r, niaki s bem volencir a duty. I'tm.stie nc 
rcijuins me to go on being benevolent; it does not rei|uire me t») iliii.U <\ 
.second gla^s of wine; if ] will to leave* off afte r the tirst. .\nd tc» say il‘ * 
Ihitler “ccmredc’il the point” in tlu* well-known paiagraph at the' c-nd cjf lii- 
elc;venth .SV>;;/(-;.' is, 1 am .sure, to nii.ss Put h r's grave irony. .\ man does 
intrcMliice a statc im nt of his own princijdes with a “let it be conceded tli i ” 

'1 he meaning plainly is “nm though we were to concede, as I dci lud, lii it 
self-inlere.st must be paranujiint, a man would still be wi.se, even fnmi thi'’ 
jioint C)f view, in taking the- trouble to be benevolent.” 

Tti (f>nf. hale with a passing n-fe rence* to tw(» very minor matters: If Disraeli’.s 
refereiKO bo “Hobbisin” in Viiiun Gray is to be chronicled (p. 2.J7 ».), why 
is Idelding’s i’arscui Barnabas, with hi,s horrr)r of the Leviathan, forgotten? 
And w'iiy does Mr. I-aird think that the “( imon” of Jlerkeley’s Alcifiluon 
should b(.r Ilc;bljcs? (Locke’s Arelielans, I may remark, ought imt to liavc' 
been honoured with inverted cf>mmas on p. jiSi; he was, of course, an 
histcuical mail, a di.,c.ipl(.* of Anaxagoras, aiul the teacher *)f Socrates.) 

A. !•:. Tayi.ok. 
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Experience and its Modes. By M. OAKESHorr, Fellow of Gonville and Gains 

College. (London: Cambridge University Press. 1933. viii + 359. 

Price 15s.) 

In size and quality of writing this is as considerable an essay in idealism 
as we have had from a native in recent years. iMr. Oakeshott ascribes his 
indebtedness chiefly to Hegel's Phenomenology of Spirit and to Bradley’s 
Appearance and Reality, the impress of the latter being the more obvious. 
His most general principles are that all experience inv(jlves judgment (which 
passes into the assertion that all experience, even volition, is judgment), 
that in consequence it consists of ideas, and that these ideas demand to be 
made coherent. Since reality is something judged it must be experience, but 
experience as a "world.” If we could attain to it we would fiiifl it to be a 
complete experience completely organized in terms of coliercncc, but as none 
of us can attain to it wc may define reality formally as the grtjund, immane nt 
in experience itself, of our demand for coherence, or of the aptitude c>£ ideas 
to expand into a system. This effort after coherence, however, has a tendency 
to run into blind alleys, to seek limited unifications, and — which is woisi? — 
to rest content with one or other of these as final. The limitation is one not (T 
extension but of initial categories: each unification is an interpretation of 
the whole, but in terms of an arbitrarily restricted set of notit »ns. Sucli a 
unification is called by the author, doubtless for lack cT a better word, a 
"mode” of experience. Three modes — historical, scientific, and practiial 
experience — are examined in turn at some length, the main purp'-se being 
to exhibit their formal characteristics and shtnv that these diMpialify the 
respective mode from being a satisfactory synthesis of all experience. 

Historical exj^erience is a mode because it is not a mere stri(s but a 
"world,” for the process of criticism by which it is constructed dcaermiiies 
the temporal order by a nun-tempt»ral one: nothing i.s admitted as hisi- rical 
fact until, through being evidenced, it is integrated with uhat is really a 
logical scheme. And it is a mode of cxpciicncc because every element of it, 
being the pnnluct of a judgment, is an idea, an idea being, ul course, insep.irabie 
from experience. (Mr. Oakeshott 's oild charge that some liisioiians make 
independence of all experience the criterion of objeclivily both imputes to 
historians a philosophKal sophistication which tV.ey iv.itlier h.ave nor want to 
have, and implie.s that they are t«>o stupiil toUinnv that e\p«. rieni^vs lo ;; 
fo-im a great part of their subject-inatli-r.) Hisl«-iy is tlie ]Mst considered in ils 
pdstness; any iimtive or consideration that relates t*' llie bearing of the jvist 
nil the present is an intrusion from the side of practu .il e\peiiei5».e, harmiul, 
as well as irrelevant, to tlie historical judgment. Ne\eitheU>>. just because 
it i.** e.xpeiience it is a present world of ideas, and Us being a present which is 
conceived as past is the contradiction, or one of the conliadu turns, that sIimhUI 
prevent us from regarding historical experience as the completely ‘‘saii:^- 
factory” experience. 

Science is defined as "the attempt to think .1 common, uniform, and imper- 
sonal world,” the mark of scientilk ideas being "absolute communicability." 
Ihe only type of idea that has this mark is the ivlea of quantity, ov rather 
quantity in the specilk form ui motion, lienee .science is the iiUerprolativ'ii of 
the whole of experience a.s inechanical. so that "science aiul ph>>ics are 
identical.” Being constituted as well as defined by the category, it has no 
dillerences of subject-mailer; it is just a body v'f coheivnl iileas of vpianlity. 
^''either past nor future (that is, neither liisbuy nor prediction) enleis into it, 
uor even present events as inrceived (that is, there is i\o such thing .is i xperi- 
mental verification). It is incurably though quite consistently abstract, t'oii- 
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sequcntly it cannot lay any pretensions to being that coherent whole of 
experience which is perforce concrete. 

Practical experience is all experience regarde<l as alterable by the action 
of will, and since volition is concerned with the present as present and always 
involves judgment, practical exjx*ricncc is the "world” of present fiict or 
ideas made coherent with a view to action. Art falls within it, and religion is 
its fullest expression. It is not, indeed, the world of vahu*, but since this is 
limited by the nature of the practical world within which it is to be actualized, 
the two worlds arc inseparably linked. Ihit even in their conjunction they 
have no claim to be, or to be able to become, that coherent totality wliii li 
thought in its integrity demands, the reason being that the detailiMl trans- 
formation of the "ought to be” into the "is” is essimlially an endless and 
therefore an cver-incomidetc process. 

We have, then, at least three “modes” of experience, each, because ex])eri- 
cnee, compe^sed of ideas; each a "world” of h«>mog«'nenus ideas because delim d 
and organized by a single categ<u*v; each therefore l<)gically dislimt fnim 
and consequently irrelesant to the tdhers; each autoinunous; ami eacli di.. 
playing some essential abstractness, incompleteness, or contradiction wlieii 
put forward as the total outline or ground of ex])t‘ri(“nce. 

De-spite my sympathy with certain aspects »)f .Mr. ( ).ik(‘sholt’s idealism. 
I have to admit that 1 find his exposition unludpfiil. One reason is th.it, like 
his master llradley, he is more expansive in criticism than in construi tiuii. 
Certainly his primary ariimiatirms are left unde\ clopi-d. I'Ih' inM‘j)ar;ibilii v 
reality from experii'iice needs to be safeguarded utiftii cly from ^oli|)-,i^i!',. 

To say that "all experience is somebody's experience,” "but no expi'i i'Mn « i- 
merely the ex])(Tience of a particular mind as such,” is to state, not to s-'l\e. 
the problem, 'rhere are many thinkers who an* convinu cl lh.it what m.ile > 
experience experience is jireiisely its being somebody’s, s«) tli.it wIkmi it, 
partkul.irity is removed wliat is h-ft has no title to th<* t<-rm. Ihit .Mr. n.ik - 
shott's po.sition aj)])ear.s to be that what in.d<e>. my e\p«-iien<e mori* lii.m 
mine is judgment, and this leails to the eoherem e tln ory of truth. '1 hi- 1( ■ 
unfortunately, is reallirmeil rather than riMigued, and reallirimd with' i.i 
any applet i.itioii of the dillit nitit's whii li realists ha\e fomiil in it. I li** aiitlioi', 
tendeiu y is to supiKise that it is e.-^t-ibli^hed by t‘\po>ing the dilli' iiltii s ih. 
corrc'-poiideiH t? tlii-orv; ;iiid tin* tlieorv so delemled is t liar.it t* i i/t-d .icji h 
mtu'e vaguely than the theory att.it ked. ( )n<' w<nilil ha\ e welc* Hut d an .o 
tt; deline exactly what .stut of ct»Iiei<*me is me.inl, .iml to expl.iin wl.'. i! 
there is never datum but only infereiue, com|)letion of inli-p me h.i'- '■ n’ 

f'lr further exjieriem.e in any sense tli.it ret.iiiis the note.-, of imm'-'h.i- m ! 
iHivelty. Do we neerl the future tti ppivitle t»nly im'ie time for rellei ti-- : ii -l 
mtae data? .\re inctjherem ies n'lmtved and gap-i lilletl by fin I her ex])iii' ir < - 
when these are coiistrucfl as judgments without data-' *1 h.ese may bt* !iii]>i i I' t t 
t[iie.stitms, since the ca.Nr- really rests on the insrf^tii fhilily t»f tl.ilum anil 
infereme, of matter ami form, but lliey are tin* Kind of tpiestion wim h Mr. 

( lakesliott s empliaiic allirrnations ppivoke, and I am .stury, hu* the .^ala* '»■' 
itleali-m, that lie holds his idealism so serenely that he has faihd to gani'.e tlic 
sti'eiigth ami quality of the realist reai lion to the eohereiice tlicoiy. 

'I he doctrine of inofles is pecnli.ir. Mo.st pliilosophers would agree lli.it 
sciem e, etc. are jinKim.ts of dilfennit categorial .selection from lomu tc 
e.xperiem e, and ire tiM-p fnre imrvitalilv j>aiti,d,but few would conclmle tli.it 
they have ijot!:ing to gi\e to ]ihiIosophy. I»ut the most ])i’Ciiliar featmi* is 
Mr. f lake.ihott's way of fli-signaling e.ieli im>de liy a f.imiliar lei in w hi«h h‘ 
-♦■deriiies with a narrowness for whi< h 1 can fiml no w.irraiit. horexampl*. 
sciciice i.^ dchiied as tlie study of motion; consequently it has nothing t'* ‘ 
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with the past; consequently cosmogony and bicjlogy are not science but 
"natural history.” Whatever they are they are connected very massively 
with experience and therefore deserve to be examined ; merely io nf)tc their 
categorial difference from mechanics and ignore their profound similarity of 
attituflc and method is nrjt (|uite in keeping with the concreteness which Mr. 
Oakesholt’s idealism desirlerates. Moreover, the reduction of physii:s to 
theoretical mechanics comes ill from Cambridge, which has done so mucli to 
dissolve mechanical ])liysics into an ek^ctromagnetic thef)ry for which motion 
is a secondary concept, (hi the other fi(‘lds of experience also he dogmali/es, 
though always brilliantly, alim^st aphoristically. 'I hc assertion rin pp. 98-9, 
repeated in a sectuenco of beautifully turned but synonymous sc-ntences, that 
many historians .siqqxjse that eveiy new fact is just aflded fact, not one that 
may call for a drastic overhaul of other facts, is a tase in point. Damning 
< barges of this sort should give names, to enable us to discover the real 
(iilprits. A whole paiagra])h (p. 112) on Hury‘s judgment on (libbon is a 
plain caricatuie of it. 'I he statement (p. 3o«i) that no f)ne "aware of the conflict 
in\oIv('d” is likely to try to establish both the piattical and the ultimate 
triilh of religious ideas is a high-handed condemnation of all theologians and 
«.f many \ery able phil* isoiihers. It is a rhetorician, not a philosopher, wh«) 
wiites (p. iJo) that the battle f»f S.ilainis and the birth of ( hri>l fall outsiflc 
histoiy becau.se, having considerable human importance, they fall under the 
eateg(»ryof ])ractieal experic'iice; that .science is "a folly to belled from” (p. ^19); 
that coiiseqiKMitly the task of thojight is not the "synthesi/ing (»f its own 
intlis('retions" fp. 218) ; and that "all attempts b) find some practic al jiistificalion 
fnrphih'soidiieal thought . . . must be .set on one >id(‘ as misguided" (p. 333). 
There is something elusive, elusive birause indeti-rininale, about an ultiiiiale 
truth tliat is iimadated to hist<jry, science, ami tlu* inevitable needs of living 
- fjir, again, <»m* of the autlior’s canlinal c<»iitentions is that tin* "inodes" are 
nut only irrelevaiil to one another, but also have no eontriVmtion to make l«) 
the wliole tnitlj. 

.Mr. Oak<‘sliott was mova’fl to write by tlie neglect into which idealism in 
this (oiintiy lias falhai. 'That we have imt refuted id«'aliMn but only dodged 
It, and that i-ither llie rearguing or the Tefntalioii of it is needed to give life to 
or.r iiirn nt diseussh ns, is my <»wn nmvielion. If the bo<>k helps to revive 
♦heprobh ins which idealism formulated it will be of great value. Dut I chuibt 
il it will make eiJiiveits. Tiir geiieial allituile and primipKs whith it re>t.ites 
. rr presented with that snperi»»r cei taint y and higlily pi^i.-^hed verbal indirect- 
ness which mblted .some of the tdder idealists nt tin' inlluem e which they might 
li.ive e.Ncrted. It is Hot lomili.iting l»» be liberal with terms of disjuragement 
like "eonfu.simi," "nonsense." "gross," and "giotesi|ue," even when they have 
hein shorn ol vulgarity by the literary rellnement vd their selling; and 
scnlenees like the following show a comern for verbal eitecl at the expense of 
simplicity and direelness of thought . "What is ai liii-ved in experieiiee . . . 
not in the .sense that it is ever actually ai hievotl"; "I'acl is not what is given. 
Dr, rather, fact is given (because there is nothing given which is md madeV’ ; 
“lo know in ])art is at once to know .M)inelhing h'ss than the whole and to 
I'linw il iinperfeetly." Stylistically the writing is brilliant throiiglunil. but the 
lj<'‘mtilul .sentciiees are spoiled with an emphasis and a balance that ari'-e 
iiu»re out of preoccupation with liteiary i raftsmanship than out of the mean 
’tig to be expresseil. I believe that the ttuile remarkable repet ilioiisness of 
the book, which could be cut ih)wn by half with great gain, is connected with 
tliis interest in and truly high ca]ucily for literary art. lo this capacity I 
Rl.idly ]iay a very respect bil tribute; niv regret is that it has tini often thwarted 
instead of serving Mr. Oakeshott’s able philosophical thinking. 

T. 1 £. Jessop. 
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Descartes. I?y S. V. Keeling, M.A., D.-6s-L., Oftlcer d'Acadcinie. (London: 

Ernest Bonn Ltd. 1934. Pp. xi + 282. Price 12s. 6d. net.) 

This original and scholarly work is written for the “Leaders of Philosophy” 
series, and both the author and the editor are to Ixj congratulated on its 
conspicuous freedom from the faults usual in wc^rks written for a series. 
It is neither hospitably eclectic nor amiably superficial, and it .scorns the 
tepid alfoctation of imi)ersonality. It is closely knit anti closely argued, it 
is definite and consistent in its ix)int of view, and its whole approach t») 
the subject is strongly individual. More than once it throws new light on 
the most familiar positions of Descartes by “.snapping” them from an 
unfamiliar angle. Its sufficiently methodical exposition is varied by cross- 
vistas, which are among its chief attractions, and con.stitute a notable tril)nte 
to Dr. Keeling’s intimacy with the mind of Descartes. 

It is Dr. Keeling’s avowed intention (p. ix) to rest.ite (‘artesian problems 
in modern terms, and he has succeeded in doing .so without allowing his 
interpretation to be inlluenced by modern analogies. By this device he 
enables the modern reader to review De.scarte.s without anyone’s prepossessions 
except his own, and in particular t() escape from the “history cd philosf)phy” 
traililion, which has tlirown across all the ])rc-critical pliilosopheis the 
omnivorous shadow of German lilealism. (Jccasionally, as in the discussion 
of substance, a more historical trc.itment might be ludpful; l)ut it must 
be admitted that the nuuleniity of presentation contribut(‘s largidy to the 
freshness of insight which is Dr. Keeling’s most valua])le ipiality. 

The book falls into tlirec ])art.s: a historical and bi«)grapln«'al introduction, 
an analytic and coriiparative exj)osition, and a critical ejnh^giie concerneil 
partly witJi the later Iiistory of (.‘;n lesianism, and paitly witli its j>hiloso- 
]>hical importance. Of these the sec«)iul, which is by f.ir the largest, seems 
to 1110 to be also the best. .\s an interpreter Dr. Keeling lias all the \irtiics: 
he has a comi»lete mastery <•( hi'* material, and his selecti«>n is therelore 
extremely ajiposite; and he follows the alhliatioiis of his main themes ;nt ■ 
the remoter parts of the Cartesian sy.'^tein \\ilh in.sight and pertinacity. Ihs 
review of l.)e.scartes’s snc(essors is of necessity condensed, th(»ugh it is 
dctaileil enough to reveal his scholarly aversion from obvious (ami f.illa* ous) 
interpretations; as in his di.M ussion (d Arnauld’s alleged iieo-realisni (p jju). 
Ills critical estimate is so coiifleiised as to leave little roiuii fijr subthties 
whicli lie could ccntainlv ha\e handled with distinction, and .it tim*- i-* 
(listimtly summary both in form anil content. 'Ihis is d.iuiitless In.'* mii- 
frutuTie r.ither tlian his fault, and it is gor)d news llial he has in pie)).n.\: i-in 
a volume of C,'arti*>iaii studies in whii h lie will be able to expand at leiMue, 

I ‘'liouM wi.'ih to preface the statement of my disagieeiuents from l>r 
Keeling, wliii.h in any ^ase I submit in the spit it of diaK clic rather than l>y 
way of <en.->iire, by n cording my admii.ition of his achievement, and also 
iny (omviction that the main bc^dy of his le.'^nlts is .substantiated boyund 
disjmti', and that not Ica.st when he Ls most original. I'arlienlarly compelling 
ami .siigge.stive are his di.stinctifyii between expe rimental and methodical doubt 
(p. 80), the contia.it be*iwei-n J lesc.n les’s “(pialitalive dualism” ami his 
“(rxi.stential pliir.'ilism ’ (ji. 117); and his mo.st ae nte and revealing disciissiuii 
oi “.sirnjile n itnie.'. ’ f]t. Ilis work, moreover, abounds in felicitous 

summary; for exniijile, the deft formula, afiplied against l.e'ibni/, fKit 
theism combimd with moni.*.m im’vit.ibly turns to panlheLsin (p. J- 27 )* 
there are several contentions of impoilanct; in which 1 cannot follow hiin, 

; nrl as his expo‘'ition is s])lendidly homogeneous, they arc for the most par 
iiiterconnected. 
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(i) Dr. Keeling complains (p. 236) that both Descartes and his commen- 
tators lay stress on his doctrine of "simple natures" while expounding his 
method, and ignore it when they come to deal with his metaphysics. There 
are quite good reasons for this procedure. As Dr. Keeling points out (it is 
a most important contribution to the subject), "the initial terms of a series 
are its ‘abs<)lute terms,* and these may or may not be also 'simple natures’ ** 
(p. 69); and as he further points out (pp. 90 91), the cogito is not the expres- 
sion of a "simple nature" being comjxjsed (p. 9.^) of the simple nature of 
"existence" and the "thing which thinks.** The cogito^ cjii the other hand, 
is "an ultimate limit of formal analysis," in which thinking is recognized 
as the sort of attribute which belongs to, and characterizes, a substance. 
Now it is largely witli substances and their cliaraclcrs that Descartes’s 
metaphy.sics arc concerned, and as, for cxamj)Ie, the clear and distinct 
conceptions of mind and extension are none the less clear and distinct for 
our failure to analyse their constituent "sinijde natures," (jur tenrlency is 
to leave the question of sinijdc natures behind us. Dr. Keeling’s treatment 
seems to me to slur this change of emphasis, and thus, though he admirably 
stress(\s (p. 121, cf. p. 223) the supremacy of “metaphysics" over "physics" 
ill Descartes’s "philo.soidiy," he does not quite bring out the discontinuity 
of the two sets of conceptions, or the conlUct implied in it between mediaeval 
inllucnces and those of .seventeenth-century science. 

(ii) 'riierc is a remarkable, and perhaps a significant, omissi«.)n in Dr. 
Keeling's account of Descartes’s ])roofs of the existence of Clod. In addition 
to the pro»)f from the existence of the idea of Clod in the human mind, and 
the proof from the very nature of the idea of God, both (d which Dr. Keeling 
(lescrihes, De.'^cartes intro<luccs, as an addendum to the former (a quoi 
j’iijoutai', . . . Disenurs, Adam et Tannery, VI. 34), what is really a third proof, 
which starts from the real existence of the thinking self. This proof Dr. 
Keeling completely omits, both in exposition (p. 107) and in criticism 
(pp. 2.|0 245), jucsnmably because he is pressed for s|\ice and does not 
regard it as signiiicant. It has, however, this iin}>ortance: that it alone pa.sses 
from reahly to reality and not from idea to reality, and thus pre>eiits as 
a relevant factor the t|ualitati\c continuity of the .self whicli exists and 
the (lod whose existence is to be proved. The reason why I stress this point 
is that it is hir me the only consistently acceptable indicatk'H in Descartes's 
own writings of a way of escape from the C'arte>ian circle. It is doubtless 
i'-ss interesting to Dr. Keeling for the reason that he does not believe in the 
Cartesian circle. 


(iii) Dr. Keeling denies the circularity of the arguineut fiw the existence 
of Chnl on the grouiuls (a) that the i.'gHo is in itself a linal ciiurioii t)f truth, 
competent to ilelixer all ideas of etpial clarity and distinctness from the 
wicked genius without llu' intervention of (loil. ami (^1 that the guarantee 
of (lod applies only I0 the u/t o/e>y of an inluitit-n, .iiul mn it) the irutlt of 
the intuition at the moment of itsonuironce (pp. 245 24''). Ihe nerve of 
the whole argument is (M, hu* if [b) is not true (jJ) cannot be true either, 
even thfiiigh Descartes may think it to be true, as he sometimes undoubtedly 
does. Now (^1) is really not true. No doubt the guaranleo i)f God is required 
for memory, as only under Ciod are the moments of lime continuous; and, 
further, in reply to objeetiiuis on the score of ciiciilaiily, this is the point 
which Descartes stresses, ]iresuinably because he sees, like Dr. Keeling, that 
d the guarantee were required only for meim»iy there would be no ciicle. 
jfut De.scartes also wrote: "1£ we iliil not know that everything which is 
aiKl real in us comes from a perfect aiul infinite being, however clear 
^^iid distinct our ideas might be, we should have no reason to assure us that 
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they had the ])ei fi elioii of l>einf< true” {Discours, A.T., VI., 39). 'I'hat is in 
say, tlic giiaraiitccof (lal is required to sustain the truth of clear ami distinct 
ideas, not merely to vouch for their clarity and distinctness; and 1 cannot 
admit that this plain reading of a plain text rests on a "careless misinter- 
pretation.” 13 ut if this is so, argiiinent (a), that the cogi/o alone suflices, 
is iintenahle, and the circle is ckxsed; for iinle.s.s clear and distinct concep- 
tions are finally certified as true l>efore they are relied on in the proofs of 
(Jod’s existence, we assume in our argument what only tlie conclusion of 
the argument can justify. 

Descartes, however, does acce])t (<f) in so many words: “Having iiotieid 
that there is nothing at all in the formula, '1 think, therefore I am,’ p, 
assure me that f am telling the triith, excej>t that I see very clearly that in 
order to tliink it is nccc.s.siiry to he, 1 concluded that 1 could take it as ;i 
general rule that the things we conceive very cleaily and very distim tlv 
are all true" {Piscoitis, A.'l'., \'l. 32). If, then, we could alhird t«» ignore hi^ 
denial of (ft), there wouki he no (aide, and Dr. Keeling would lu‘ right wilhom 
(fualification. Hut .such a simplification of the issue s(‘ems to me uiiwarrantt d, 
especially as the denial <if (h) is hound iij) closely with 1 k'seartes's iheiidici 
doctrine that Hod i.s supreme over the eternal verities, riien' aie, in f.nt, 
two inconsistent t('ndencies in Descartes’s thf)ught. of whit h Dr. Kri hii-.^ 
recognizes oidy one; and the om' whit h he overhioks, while it iuNnlvc, 
Descartes in the Cartesian circle, whic h he can then es(a]>e only hy slies^i),M 
the implicit afipiehensioii of (mkI in the ctgitt*, has tin* atlvantage of hc iii'^ 
consistent with the c‘.\treine ('aitesian theory (»f di\inc‘ onniij'oteiK e, .mii 
of giving the wicked genius the extended trial whit li he siiielv ilesen* , !| 
lu* is to he involv'd at all. 

(iv) Dr. Keeling rightly oh>erve.s (p. 57) that the hound. iry hetWMii 
metaphysics and theology is deterinined for Desiaites hy the nuMle in wliiili 
propositions about (lod an<l th(* world are ( ei tilicated. Dul he .dhnl«-^ -.1 
rarely to the det.ails of De.scarte.'^'s lehgioiis metaph\sit s that tin* h.mI'!- 
might he forgiven for suppo.''iiig that muc h imac w.is m.ele o\ri fioiii lei-mi 
tc; re\dation th.in is at tualiy the tase. Some of llie dix u:'"«ions «ii’ li;'- 
attrihiites of (hid the di^timtiou of tin* intinile fimn the iiidi imit*-. 

the insi>teiu.e on Hod's ''jjo^ilixe amplitude,” and llis snpiem.uv o\i • Hu 
eternal verities) are more cIom Iv athli.ited t(» his j»hili tst iph v a 'i .1 whoh di. 

1 )r. Keeling in«li« ales. 

'1 his li^t of ohje(ti<ins inn^t .ipjM-ar soinewh.H ilmih-h, -o I li.i.ii.- !" 
afliim agriin inv adniiralioii of Dr. Keelimds ( ogem y ami oiiginald\. ■ i'' 
to .n kiKiW h dge, a) a fellow n (.iitliei, how mm h 1 owe in him. 

.\. 1 Ji )V( I. ( ilh " . 


I he X'ltffir I'f nnifh .1 ( Hfn Sni rt y. II\' .M\\ 1 h \« K. (1 nlej n.itieii il 

I.ihrar\' <*f I 'sv< liolog V and I’hdoMiphv. l.omlon: Ktgaii I'aiil, lieiiili 
'I'riihner \ ( o. lo.Ch I’p niv ■ l’ri«e los. f>d.) 

I he two .aim^ of .Mr. Jdat k's hfjok on I hr \fitun' nf Mtithnniftir<, to gi\‘ 
a (litii.'ii e\povi«ion of I'nmifna Mtithi uititiui and to rejmrt .and 
the iinalv''! - of Jn.ithem.atic s made hy the form.dist and intuitionist .s( heels 
of m.'ithematiM..riS, ;jfr more ade(|uately re.ahzed in the lirst in.staiue th.in 
in tlie second. In general, the hook does not laiiy out the task phileseph), 
“to ilarify hy (.1 itici/iiig knowledge . . . organi/e<I inttr systems ,' in > 

» 1*. i. 
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bs clfop-going fashion as the author's sense of the ]>rohloins involved ^ives 
prondsc. We shall take up in order the three views discussed, beginning 
with the “logistic” thesis (A) of Principia Mathemalica that pure mathe- 
matics is a branch of logic. Mr. Jilack traces the historical development of 
logic through to the stage when it became amenable for use in analysis of 
iiiathematics, and describes the attempts by Dedekind, Frege, I’cano, and 
^\'lutehcad anil Kussell to analyse the concepts of arithmetic and theory 
(\i functions. "IMiilosophic” analysis in its double aspect of analysing 
meanings, and, wlu'ii necessiiry, altering these to avoid contradictions 
iMumectcd with the continuum, and “formal” analysis which replaces the 
concepts with a new set having tlie same intiTConnections, are sugge.sted 
mctliods of approaching Ihe im|K)rtant problems for the pliilosophy of 
mathcinalics still unsolved, namely, analyses of the notion of natural number 
ami of the mathematical continuum (neitluT of which Mr. lilack rpiite 
succeeds in treating adejpiatelv ). The desciipti«m of types of analysis is 
followed by a chapter on “logical” analysis, important in itself but not 
(.learly ri’lated to what pieceiles it. Mr. Hlaik's acioiint states that “the 
materials f(»r the actual practice of logical analysis are partly available in 
the ])r(ij)ositioiial calculus aiul calculus of relations, . . without carefully 
setting out to whiili j>arts of matin inatical symbolism the described aims 
of logi< al analysis, n.imely, exhibition of structure, di^linetions in signifuance, 
aiul inulliplicity, are reli‘vant. Instead, the further treatment of pure mathe- 
m.ities is a snbjei t-malter amenable to formal analysis. “ Ihe ihc'orcms 
(»f pure* niathoiiiati( s are true of any objects and relations uhich satisfy 
tlie axioms. . . All that needs to be known of these objiM ts is stated in the 
axioms. . . One only wislu*s that some further accoiml of the “objects” 
of such a foinial system had been provult'd in <‘xplanation of the claim that 
iiiallieniatical symbols had a “iefereiu'e“3 to a “subject-matter”, 3 and some 
liiiit at this point as to the giouinl for tlie iini'iutanl liniilalioii set tf) the 
julecjiiaiy of foimal aiialv'^is: (i) because natural numbers occur as constants 
111 .ill axiotii systi-ms and are therefore ti» be umlerstoo*! in a dilferenl sinse 
fiinii teinis occurring in special biambes only; fj) because no complete 
axiom system can be piovidefl for real numbers. 

'I he ]>ro])ositional calculus, as foundation for the h^gi'^tie coii-ti lu tu>n d 
I' ll niiiiiber and preiecjiiisile for the ju'oof of the logi>tii .Mr. J^lack 

r.ilhi r awkwaidlv inliodiues ,is 'The appropii,Ue svinbohsin for .ill slate- 
li Mts of Jiow projui.siti<»iis can be deduced fioin «'thcr proj^^ i.^itions in- rca.son 
ef their 1 )gical form, t«igelher with tin* appmjui.iic rules for manipukdin.g 
sin h sl.ili iMeuts. . . ."i Important relatu mis lu-l\seen piopo-Nilions aie ile-*. ribi d. 
tlie UM- of the entailmenl relation in the dexclupmeiil i>f a e.iknlus is di>- 
lanled in favour of the implicatitm relation fone needs here a desviiption 
uf the soit of diHiiiilty wliieh the former rel.ilion is i laimed to introduce), 
iiiid t.'Uitologies aie sujijHisedly ilelined. I’hat the .in.dysis of the hitter is 
ui.nleijii.'ite sliows up forcibly in the analogous dellnition of tautv'logics in 
llie algelir.i (»f propo.siiicinal binctions as “pii>{>osilions . . . A\hicTi arej . . . 
true whatever ]m>j)ositional functions aie sul^sliluteil (just as the tautologies 
ef the ]>ro|^(>sitional calculus yielded true pit ip<'sit ions for all values of p. q, 
s A clear and sim]Te de.si liptiiui of tlu* principles of manipulation 
Used in the propositional calculus of Pti):iipiii comploles the 

‘Ueount of this calculus, ami then as a preliminary to an account of tlie 
Jjikuliis of propositional functions contained there, Mr. Hlaek diseus>e>. 

Miriahk‘.s and functi()n.s occurring in iiiathematics, in analogy with which 



*’r- jS, iVNprt tiwly. 
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latter propositional functions are introduced into the logistic system. 'Din 
various usages of variables are tabulated as "illustrative”, "formal”, "deter- 
minative”, and "apparent”, the first three being innovations on Principia. 
In particular, the determinative use seems important, but is unclear. 

Definitions of mathematical functions, extensional and intcnsional, are 
then described, with mention of the difficulties in the fornuu- where ctirre- 
lations between infinite fields of variation arc rerpiired. An intcnsional 
definition of a mathematical function which "regards the use of varial)lr.s 
as fundamental”* is then formulated: "A symbol is . . . said to be a function 
of a second symbol if it contains the second symbol as part (jf itself, e.g., iiu* 
symbol .r* is a function of the symbol .r.”» 'Diis calls for a further exidanation 
of the notion of "containing”. The asserted relevance of the type-token 
ambiguity of the word "function” to the various views of functions is h ft 
in obscurity, and one cannot gauge the seriousness of the criticism of Kussell 
for considering the function .r as a function of one argument instead of twn, 
as Mr. Black liolds. 

From this point forward we have a critical exposition of the fiiiu tioiiiil 
calculus of Primipia Mathcmatica: (i) of the symbols (.v) and (l!,r), "desi rip. 
tions”, and "incomplete symbols”; (i) of the theory of types ami the axicim 
of infinity; and (3) of the axiom of reducibility. In (i) the (lerivatiiui 
mathematical functions and classes from descriptive phias('s as pail of iln- 
logistic scheme is traced through, and the difficulty in the notion of id(’niily 
used in analysing propositions in which fIoscrii)tive jdirases occ ur is rciiiarknl. 
It seems unfair, in light of the discussion in Principia of flu; conl(\l> 
in which symbols for classes could be used in the relations "is a nieinh, r 
of” and "contains,” to hold as Mr. Bl.ick does, that limilalions on its uses 
arc not discussed. The claim that the gnaind for this supp»*sed oIni^^io^ is 
"insufficient recognition of the distinction between formal and non-ha inal 
analysis”! i.s obscure. 

Views on the ontological status of classes hav(* affected logistic develop- 
ments: (r) Sf) long as symbols for classes were consider'd t(» ihnote n;iJ 
things, by rerjuiring an axiom asserting the infinity of such objects (to p. nuil 
the delinitujii of natural numbers); (2) when such symbols laiiie ti> ho 
considered meaningless in isolation, by sliifting em]>hasis to the nuva.Mn.y 
of their use. Mr. Black suggests the possil)ility of the eont radii torincs^ i-: 
their use unless the system proves, as Principia Mathcinatica does net. ih.it 
in general (and not only in the cases where tlu* tlieory of fyjM S has aln uiy 
been seen to be necessary) a contrai fiction is impossible. I la* dilin iJty 
of cstabli.shing this he considers due to the vagiuness (if the imli":; ol 
propositional function, but the jirecise source of dilliculty is not ( Icar 
An interesting section tracing the historical development of the iio!ii»n.> 
of continuity anrl real number shows how the logislie, const nut ion cub 
minates in confusion of "lype.s” in certain general Iheoiems about colleclieiis 
of real numbers defined by Dcdckindiaii section. Di.scnssioii of the difteiciit 
kinds of logistico-niathcmaticiil contradictions and their solution through 
limiting the field of variation of the variabhr concerned follows. Mr. Black 
criticizes the attempt in Principia to remedy the inadc(piacy of tlie, thetuv 
of types by the introdiictiun of a hierarehy of orders among functions of 
the same type, and suggests a.s an alternative to the latter an alleralion 
in the concepts m of jiropo.sitinnal function in acc<jrdance with the iiiieii- 
sional definition given above. But it remains obscure how this, as is clainiK , 
ensures absence of circularity. 

* r. 5&. 
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In forbidding the treatment of symbols of different types as though they 
liad the same type in such cases as the proof of a least upper bound to 
ati aggregate of real numbers, the theory of typ(\s makes the proof impossibhi 
without a supplementary axiom tisserting the existence of a pn>ix)sitional 
function of lower type to which the given fiiiiclion is formally ecpuvalent. 
As Mr. Jilack points out, previous diificiilties over the meaning of “existence 
of real numbers,” seemingly eliminated by KusscH’s construction of real 
numbers from the rati(jnals (as against Dedekind's “postulation” of them) 
recur now over the existence of a propositional function asserted by the 
al)ove formulated axiom of rediicibility. He has in an interesting analysis 
shown that if the existence of the real numbers is to be .secured, this axiom 
must assert the existence of a non-denumerablc infinity of propositional 
functions, and the axiom of infinity, in securing the existence of the integers, 
a denumeral.de infinity. A suggested means of eliminating the theory of types 
is the employ incut of symbols themselves showing how such symbols may 
be combined, e.g., a system of wooden rings (for proixisitional functions) 
slujwiiig tliat no ring of given radius could fit into another of the same or 
lesser radius (functions of the same or lower tyixi). Similar considerations 
are tentatively suggested for the eliininatum of the axiom (ff infinity, though 
llui way of effecting this is not clear. 'I he axiom of reducibility, however, 
as yet defies elimination. And the proofs of Kamsey and Waismann that 
it is a contingent pnjjxjsition are held to be fallacious, and its logistic 
derivation is as yi-t unaccfunplished. 

The conclusions tlrawn concerning the logistic system in Principia 
Matin' mat ica are: (i) that a distinction between the philosophic and systematic 
(non-furmal and h»rmal) aspects of the calculus is necessary. In the former 
iispects symb(.)ls an* used as words with meanings, but the calculus is to 
be dovclo|)ed formally, using symbols as “substitute sign.s”* without meaning. 
'I his iiuolves di.scanling the view in Piintipiu that certain formulae are 
primitive, and in ('onsenuence (i) tiiat the logistic notion of deducing 
niathefuati' s from logic must be abandoned. 'I'he relation of mathematics 
to logic is that in its systematic aspect mathematics must be used in the 
latter’s ilevelo])inent. In its philosojdnc aspect mathometics is “the syntax 
of all f)rganize(l systems [and h)gicj the syntax of possible states of affairs”.* 
'J ’ is till .“is would bear further elucidation. (3) That the axit>in of reducibility 
in it.s a.v'^ertioii of existence is to be consulored a ineta-iiKitliematical state- 
’•ii.iit tliat the addition of a new symbol will not produce contradiction. 

;J1) riu; formalist view of mathematics is that it is concerned with the 
structural properties of symbols independent of their moaning, at any rate 
lliat its tlu'oreins have their meaning only in exhibiting the structure of 
indeterminate sj stems. Meaningful statements about these systems belong 
to "nieta inalheniatics”. 'I his view leaves unexplained the nature of the 
initial axioms aiul the iva.son for their choice. If the interpretation of the 
“ideal elements” which occur in these is to be ignored, a ineta-malheiuatical 
inoof of their consistency must be ]>roviiled. With (Jodel's proof that any 
proof of the non-contradictoriness of the entire calculus of fiinciious itself 
leads to ;i contradiction, the hope of complete formali/ation seems to 
eollapsc. 

(f ) I ho clarity and .simplicity of this too brief section on formalism is 
rathiM- offset by the mistaken emplia^is one fei*ls to be present in the 
exposition of the intuitioiiist view. As an attitude toward mathematics 
( dynamic” as against “static”) and as an analysis of social origins of 
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mathematics, one feels that considerations arc stressed which, in formalist 
language, describe neither mathematics not meta-mathematics but some- 
thing several removes from lioth. Certainly the resi)on 8 ibility for this 
originally with Jlrouwer, but one wishes that less space had been dcvotcjl 
to the "basic intuition", which is claimed to generate the natural numbers, 
and more to the actual demands within mathematics supposedly actuated 
by it, e,g,, that the objects denoted by the subjects of general and existential 
statements be "constructible" if the latter arc to be properly significant, 
that argument in accordance with the law of excluded mean is sonietiin(‘s 
impracticable, that the integers cannot be formally grounded, that certain 
processes and axioms in the theory of |X)iiit sets and the theory of transfmiti* 
ordinals and cardinals must be abandoned. In the history of intuitionisin 
which Mr. Black gives, discussion of such strictly mathematical consiilcra- 
tions does appear. The relationship of Brouwer’s views to Kant’s, in tlic 
grounding of the natural number series on the "basal intuition’’ ol the 
multiplicity of the intervals of time, stands in need of further elucidaticin 
from Brouwer and criticism from Mr. Black. 'J’he latter holds this view to 
involve that mathematical judgments are synthetic and a priori, Init siuh 
a claim is obscure in general. It is im|)ortant to see, as .Mr. Black has dnne, 
that Brouw'cr’s "denial" of the law of excluded mean is not j)V()pciiy a 
denial, but expresses a requirement tliat mathematical statements shall 
have a clear meaning guaranteed by the const ructibility of the eonci jds 
about which the statements are made. But exactly what constituters cmi- 
structibility, what meaning f«)r general and existential statements is sccuriHl 
thereby, how this meaning is lionnd up wdth a finite metho«l of vi rifu almii 
— all such underlying questions arc left almost untouched. Accounts ot the 
intuitionist construction of a real numIxT as an arbitrary choice-seciuemi*, 
the denial of significance to general statements about the continuum (con- 
structed from such choice sequences), and illuslratinns of pu)positions in 
the iX)sition of being neither true nor fal.se are suggestive; but no juh'«|iKdi‘ 
treatment of them throws light <in the al>ove (piestions. Mr. Black luis 
succeeded in providing a simple and clear summary ot Ileyting’s intiiiliniinl 

calculus of Icjgic (in which a Z)a cannot be proved from the axioms 

nor the .symlwds (.r) and (B.v) defined in t<*rms of each cdhcr) and nf tin- 
difficult view of sets. One c<juld wish, however, that the way in wlmli •i i-; 
are constructed precludes the clas.sical axiom of imdusioii ami ilnnhv 
Burali-Forti’s contradiction had been made a bit clearer; and also ])ri( i^ily 
how the denumerably infinite cardinal , the number of any s« i '^l 
ordinal is w, can be accepteil «m the intuitionist view as having a di umti* 
meaning, and why, if so much is admitted, a cardinal number corn s|Mm ling 
to .a denumerably infinite .set of denumerably infiniU* ordinals lo which :i 
new denumerably infinite ordinal may always be assigned, eannot also he 
admitted. But for .students without great knowledge of the siibjei ts In alcd 
in this book, and for wbmn the book was intended, the broad analysis given 
is on tiie whole appropriab*. 

Ai.K’K Amukosi-:. 


Religion and Theism. By Ci.kmknt C. J. Wkbb, F.B.A. (London; Cieoige 
Allen & Unwin I.td. 1.934. ) 

This volume consists of "the ForwiKxl I.ecliircs delivered at 
University, 19^3, together with a chapter on ’The Fsychologi^^Jil avc 
of tlie Origin ol Belief in God.’ " It has all the iiualitics of lucid ami at la* 1 
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style, orderly arrangement, consistent argument, and assured conviction 
which one has learned to expect from the author. 

The four Forwood I-cctures deal with the relation of Religion and Theism, 
and the added chapter which follows the third lecture, tliough not part of 
the original argument, is quite relevant to it and consistent with it. Para- 
doxical as the phrase, "a religion without God," sounds, the author in the 
first chapter admits the possibility of a religious attitude to the world and 
life which .stops short of any belief in God, and cites Buddhism in its earlier 
form, Confucianism, and the piety of Spinoza as instances. What is common 
to these instances and theistic faiths is provisionally described by him as 
uUiniacy and intimacy, the inmost life of man relates itself to what is recog- 
nized as the inmo.st reality even if not called God ; but this is a divorce of 
two elements u.sually united, the subjective fact of religion, the objective fact 
of God, the second not being an inference from the first but the content 
of it. Man apprehends God in religion, and does not infer His existence from it; 
but the apprehension of some sort of reality may persist, even when the 
content becomes indefinite. Theism, as a idiilosophical doctrine alxmt God, 
may be held even where no religion corresponds, and so religion may survive 
even where theism has been abandoned. 

"I he second lecture deals with Naturalism as a religion without Theism, 
and mainly consists of an examination of Professor Julian Hu.xley’s Religion 
u'itliont Revelation. Its intentions may be stated in the author’s own w'ords: 
"I shall attempt in my following remarks to show (i) that Professor Huxley’s 
own account of religious experience rather suggests a theistic background 
than is intrinsically inconsistent with it; (2) that his contrary belief is based 
upon a misapprehension of what is meant by '1‘heism as a philosophical 
theory; and (3) that the ‘Humanism,’ as we may call it -although Professor 
Huxley ilocs not use the wt>rd, and although his objections to Theism are 
basiMl rather upon its suppo.sed incongruity with our kiU)wledge of Nature 
than up<»n its alleged incompatibility with the dignity of Man — this 
Humanism, which is implied in his own alternative theory of the nature of 
religions experience, is itself by no means easily reconcilable with his own 
account of that ex])erience, or with his general philosophical position" 
(j)p. H 42). In my judgment the intention is excellently fulfilled. 

In the third lecture the author turns to Humanism as represented by 
Mr. Walter Lippmaiin's Ptc/aic to Rthics and the Rthics of Professor Nicolai 
Harlmann. Of the first he .says that it "is the work id an American author 
who rellects a mood i»f the moment witlumt, I venture to think, evincing 
cither an adeipiate apprehension of the ditliculties inherent in the position 
wliich he defends, or such knowledge of what has in the past l)Oen thought 
upon the .subject of his choice as might have emancipated him from what 
may perhaps be called without oflence a journalistic pride in his modernity." 
Of the second he says that it "is, on the other hand, a highly important 
contribution to the literature of moral philo.soj)hy, combining learning with 
miginality and acute criticism with genuino insight into moral ex^XTience’’ 
(pp. ()o-6i). His judgment of the former autluT commands my assent; as 
regards the latter, he argues that his rejection of C hristian theism is due to 
nil inconsistency in not recognizing that the ‘eternal values’ of reverence 
imd gratitude he recognizes demand a |H*r.sonal thul as their object (p. 74), 
•niil to a misuiulerstanding of what Christian theism is, and its consistency 
"ith an ethical view of the world (p. 73). Gh page 80 there is an obvious 
misprint, majority for majesty. The inserted chapter need not iletain us. as 

I U)\ers familiar ground; it is an acute criticism of the views of l.ouba and 
I’reiul and Jung. 
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The fourth lecture which then follows is a vindication of theism. The 
argument is thus summarized by the author himself: “I shall, then, only 
endeavour to suggest that, the religious consciousness being taken as a norinnl 
feature of human life, the interpretation thereof as a consciousness of the 
presence of a Being with whom what we may naturally call personal relations 
are possible is not only the most obvious interpretation but also one which 
there is no necessity laid upon us to reject on either of the two main grounds 
which we have seen to underlie current criticisms of theistic language and 
doctrine. On the other hand. 1 am convinced that neither of the suggested 
alternatives, a religion of *cosmic emotion,' or a religion of what may bo 
called in a general way 'humanism* — though this may take more than one 
form — can so well satisfy as docs Theism the actual demands of the religions 
consciousness in its maturer forms'* (p. 131). The author does succeed in 
showing that a properly understood theism, in which the immediate object 
of the religious consciousness, God Himself, has been intelligibly related l)y 
reason to the world and life is not inconsistent with either the intcri)retiition 
of the world to which science leads or the position of significance which 
humanism assigns to man, and that it is in such a personal relation to that 
personal object that the needs of the religious consciousness are met, as 
they cannot be in any substitution for God of the universe itself or of humanity 
within it. For the misunderstanding of theism by naturalism and humanism. 
I may add, the opponents of theism must bear some of the blame, as they 
direct their criticism against popular misconceptions ratJier than competent 
expositions of 'J'hcism; and the Church must share some of that blame su 
far as it preserves and diffuses inadequate and superseded representations 
of the belief in God. It is a tragedy that through mistakes on either side, 
insufficiently appreciative scrutiny of the conception Theism olfers and 
insufficiently critical presentation, any iKjlievers in religion should be denied 
the full satisfaction which belief in Cio<l can oJler. The author deserves tlie 
gratitude of all who desire tliis conflict to be closed for his candid and con- 
siderate eirenikon. 

Alh<kd K. Garvik. 


Idealistic Logic: A Study of its Aim, ^Method, and Achievement. By C. K. 

Morris, M.A. (f^ndon: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1933. Pp. x -b 338. 

Price i<is. Od.) 

This is a useful and timely book. Mr. Morris is in .sympathy w’ith tin* aim 
of Idealistic logic, but he is not Iflind to S(mic of its deficicncie.s, and, follnwiiig 
Cook -Wilson, he has much to .say of the inadequacy of its methoil and 
achievements. 

No one to-day would agree w'ith Kant's famous statement, namely, “Since 
Aristotle, Logic has not had to retract a single step and to the present day 
has not been able to make one step in advance." During the last hundred 
and fifty years tw'o widely opposed conceptions of the nature of logic each 
somewhat unfortunately dubbed "m<xlcrn logic" — ^liavc been dcvelopetl; 
Idealistic logic and mathematical, or symbolic, logic. Whilst the germ of the 
latter may be fiiund in the logical doctrines of Aristotle himself, the former 
marks a sharp reaction against the traditional logic, a reaction initiated by 
Kant, whom Mr. Morris regards as "the founder of Idealistic logic." 

Mr. Morris agrees with the Idealists in regarding logic as the theory 
forms of thought. 'T.^)gic," he says, "seeks to discover certain forms wi nn 
the process of experience determining the structure of that experience 
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(p. 3^7)* attempts to distinguish clearly between the province of logic 
and that of psychology, whilst at the same time insisting that "it is vital to 
the Idealistic logic to maintain that there is only cjnc experience, and that 
all experience is one. Unless this is the case, logic, arguing as it does from 
the possibility of unity, has no method left to it, and therefore no existence. 
Logic cannot allow that there are two kinds of real experiences: thinking or 
apprehending, which it is the province of logic to investigate, and other 
experiences, such as imagining or dreaming, on which empirical psychology 
may try its hand" (p. 319). J.ogic and psychology are held to examine 
"(lilferent aspects of one and the same experience." It is from this point of 
\'i(i\v that Mr. Morris considers the deficiencies of pre-Kantian logic. 

After two brief introductory chapters dealing respectively with the Aim 
and tlic Method of Logic, Mr. Morris gives an extremely good account of 
the traditional logic as derived from Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. He 
suggests that "Aristf>tlc caught a theory of Plato’s at a moment of arrested 
ilcveU)pnicnt, as it were, and perpetuated it in essentials in a logic which no 
subsequent philosopher for two thousand years felt the necessity of criticizing 
in its fundamentals’* (p. 35). This thcc>ry is that the act of knowing is always 
the recognizing of a universal in a particular. Hence the. traditional logic 
laid stress upon the search for definitions, and was led to regard every state- 
ment as asserting an attribute of a subject. Closely associated with this is 
the doctrine that all thinking is syllngistic. Thus thought was taken to be 
*'(irditciivc, in the sense of drawing out conclusions from simple, general, true 
liremisses" (p. Mr. Morris contends that Hume tacitly accepted this 
view and was thus forced to Iwoine a sceptic since he could not find the 
required fundamental first principle or premiss. The traditional logic was 
fashiune<l t<» lit the thc<my of knowledge put forward by Socrates and Plato 
and handed on by Aristotle; it <loes not fit the Idealist theory of knowledge, 
since the Idealist regards thinking as discursive, denies that any judgment 
can be iiu orrigible, and insists that the mind is spruitancously active in 
pyoduciii^ a systematic unity. Mr, Morris rcc«\gnizes the dilliculty of explaining 
lu)\v mind can be thu^* spontanciuisly active and at the same time capable 
of knowing a world independent, in some sense, of the thinker. He has many 
illuminating things to say about Kant’s theory of judgment (Chapter VI) 
and about the transcendental unity of appercepti(m (Chapter VH). He gives 
a iseful account of inference in the Idealistic logic (Chapter IX) and an 
inlercsting criticism of the coherence theory of truth (Chapter X). 

riie grounds of Mr. Morri.^’s own dissatisfaction with the Idealistic logic are 
set forth in two chapters (XH and XIH) dealing with the "rcacti»*naiy criti- 
cism’’ of Cr.fik -Wilson. Ho argues that Idealistic logic, taking its starting-point 
from Kant, has analyscil the actual oiHTalions of thought in physics, but 
lias reached conclusions c<uiccming the necc.ssarv forms of thought which are 
not in conformity with the thinking c.xemplilicd in non-mathematical sciences 
such as biology. In particular, Klealistic logic must he criticized for leaving 
unexplained the element of immediacy in knowledge. "The arguments of the 
Idealistic logic," Mr. Morris says, "arc not competent to refute the contention 
that there is an element of immediacy in knowledge, so long as it is not 
maintained that the faculty of immediacy can of itself alone contribute 
statements which arc pure statements of knowledge, carrying the guarantee 
tif immediate apprehen.sion** (p. 314). His conclusion is that the large claims 
^ Idealistic logic to establish a priori how llic character of experience is 
ctermined by the forms of thought must be abandoned. 1 le maintains that 
* ^ *J^^dcvcmout lies in its having provided a defence against the scepticism 
ume, which scepticism ■ so Mr. Morris seems to lielieve -was the inevitable 
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outcome of the traditional logic and the theory of knowledge upon which 
that logic rested. This contention cannot, in the opinion of the present 
reviewer, be admitted. But every logician should be grateful to Mr. Morris 
for his clear and interesting presentation of the Idealistic attitude to those 
problems which are traditionally regarded as constituting the subject-matter 
of logic. 

L. Susan Stebbing. 


Determinism, Indeterminism, and Libertarianism. By C. D. Broad, M.A., 
Litt.D. (Cambridge; at the University Press. 1934. I'P- IMce 
2s. 6d. net.) 

This pamphlet constitutes the inaugural lecture given by Professor Broad 
on his appointment to the Chair of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge. He has 
chosen as his subject the timeworn but still acute problem of moral freedom, 
and while he does not claim to provide a solution for it he states the problem 
in a way which will make it much clearer to many readers, — I do not say 
“to all” simply because the same way of statement is not likely to suit every- 
body, and the analytic, formal way common at Cambridge, while providing 
perhaps the best possible method for very many readers, may somewhat repel 
and mystify others. When I have said this I have said that the pamphlet 
has done as much as any single discussion of the problem is likely to do. 
especially when confined to 48 short pages. It is well worthy of the reputation 
of the author and of his previous works, and ought to be read by all serious 
students of the problem. 

Profc.ssor Broad makes it clear that the question is not whether “ought” 
entails “can,” for that it does so in some sense is universally admitted, — a point 
often forgotten by indctcrniinists,— but what sense of Vean” it entails, 
(fn discussing this problem “ought” itself is throughout used in the sense in 
which it entiils moral rcsf)onsibiIity, but on pp. 21-24 there is a most illuminat- 
ing account of other .sen.ses (jf “ought.”) Again, it is generally admittal that 
it can never be true that 1 ought to have acted dilfcrcntly from the way in 
which I dill act where it is the ca.se that the action in fact performed would 
have taken place however strongly 1 had willed not to perform it, as, 
in a Ct'i.se of really uncontrollable .sneezing. In this sense, as the author p(dnts 
out, “ought” clearly entails “can.” But suppose, although I coulil have 
avoided doing it if I had willed sutliciently .strongly, I could not at the time 
have willerl as stnuigly as that? In that case again Bjofc.ssor Broad is almost 
certain that it could not be true that I “ought” to have acted dilfcreiitl) bom 
the way in which I did act. Nor, he urges, is the diiliciilty removed by .saying 
that r should have then willed otherwise than I did if my volilions on previous 
occasions had been different frcjiii what they W'crc in fact. Consequently ic 
conclu(le.s that “could” in the .sen.se in which it is entailed by “ought” cannot 
be reduced to “would have if.” While this seems clearly true, I am no 
altogether satisfied with Profe.ssor Broad's assumption that the dcterimms 
really must analy.se “could” as “would have if.” Might not the ^ 

denying that a different action was ever pos.sible if you take all con 1 10 
into account, hold that it was jjossiblc relatively to certain conditions ‘ 
the crjnditions excepl some of the psychological ones), and clfcct . j 

terms ui this relative ix>s.sibility ? He might thus say, ”A ct^^ld n 

differently” means “a different action would have been pos.sib e 10 
conditions exu;pt A's state *jf will remained tlic .siime. In th«i case 
have willed harder than 1 did” would become “it would have been 
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for me to will harder though all conditions except my immediately precedent 
state of will remained the same/* which may well be true according to many . 
forms of determinism. There would still he cases in which a person wills with 
the maximum degree of strength compatible with other conditions, and other 
cases where he docs not; and in the latter cases he might still perhaps be held 
to be morally responsible de.spitc determinism if a wrong action occurred 
through his not having willed more strongly, but not in the former. Again, 
some dcterininists, e.g., 1 think, Locke, would say that the question whether 
a man could have willed otherwise than he did is meaningless because it implies 
that a man can will to will, which is impossible, and that therefore the distinc- 
tion made by Professor Broad between, e.g., the man who is just beginning to 
adopt the drug habit and the same man when his will has already been 
undermined by the drugs so that he “cannot” resist them, must be analysed 
in some different way. 

Professor Broad then proceeds to analyse further the alternative “inde- 
terminist” view, according to which the degree of the agent's “desire” (I am 
not clear why he now ceases to talk of “will” and starts talking about “desire”) 
is not completely determined by the laws of nature and other facts about 
events, dispositions, and “background conditions.” But he is inclined to think 
that, besides this negative condition of indeterminism, a second, positive 
condition is necessary if an action is to be morally obligatory, for otherwise 
the action would be a mere accident. The view which admits both negative 
and iwsitive conditions he calls “Lilx?rtarianism,” and defines as follows: 
“(i) Some (and it may be all) voluntary actions have a causal ancestor which 
contains as a cause-factor the putting-forth of an effort which is not completely 
determined in direction and intensity by occurrent causation, (ii) Tn such cases 
the direction and the intensity of the effort arc completely determined by non- 
occurrent causation, in which the self or agent, taken as a s\ibstancc or con- 
tinuant, is the non-occurrent total cause.” Against this view Professor Broad 
raises the objection that, if an event is to be determined at all, it must be at 
least partly fleterinined by precedent events; but I should have liked him to 
discuss the reply that the advticate of “Libertarianism” need not claim that 
even the direction and intensity of the effort are nhoUv iletenuined by the self, 
but only that they are partly s<^ determined, and expressly point out the 
diiTiciilties in this rejoinder. But there is so much for which to be thankful 
in this last pamphlet that it is ]ierhaps ungrateful tn ask for more. 

A. C. Ewing. 


History and the Self : A Study in the Roots of History and the Relations of 
History and Ethics. By Hilda I). Oakllf.y, M.A., D.Lit. (London; 
Williams & Norgate T.td. lOM- 1^* 6d. net.) 

It is in accordance not only with the recent trend of speculative thought, 
but with the still more recent course of jwlitical c\*cnts, that wc should 
envisage the task and nature of philosopliy historically, and that our most 
urgent problem should be the relation of the individual self to the supra- 
individual concepts of the nation, and of civili/.;ition, and of reality itself. 
Dr. riilda Oakeley states that she was urged to the writing of her book by 
an intense impression of the paradox of our contrasting attitudes in historical 
and ill etliical interest and judgments.” and by dis.satisfactum with the 
ustorical doctrine of the Hegelian tradition. That, presumably, was before 
e triumph of Hitlerism in Germany, which lias provided most of us with 
^ still stronger 'practical argument* against the submergence of imlividiial 
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personality in the Idea. It is a prime merit of Dr. Oakeley's volume that one 
feels this sense of vital issues underlying the course of her argument. 

She starts by making pluralism axiomatic. The experience of the individual 
is the primary material of history, and the bases of knowledge and ethics 
are in the recognition of the Thou^ over against the /. “An idealistic interpreta- 
tion (of history), far from implying, is incompatible with monism." But how 
is this plurality of individual selves to be reconciled with the unity of history, 
a unity which the very term 'history* seems to postulate? The question is 
tackled on the several planes of epistemology, ontology, and ethics. On the 
first plane she distinguishes the self as subject, which, she declares, cannot 
be known directly, from the self as object of knowledge; and goes on to 
emphasize the limitations and defects of our historical knowledge, such 
as the loss of the actual experience of past individuals, which is history 
in the primary sense; the relativity of the categories of objective history 
(race, nations, institutions) which we substitute for the actual individual or 
event; the animistic attribution of personality to the non-human elements 
in historj'. An example of this animism she finds in Croce’s identification of 
the Spirit with history. Turning then to the 'substance of history* she dis- 
cusses the relation of personal activity and purpose to the blind factor of 
chance, and to the life of nations, institutions, and ‘historical forces.* Her 
conclusion is that “the blind factors in human history may partly proceed 
from the minds of men themselves,** and that “if there could he banislu'd 
from the process of events all that we have discussed under chance . . . there 
remain in the very sanctuary of history the creative mind itself, possible 
sources of impediment to hum.an progress.’* Individual freedom she assuiiif s 
to be of the very nature of personality; but (slu* argues) without some trans- 
cendent principle history loses its meaning, and our freedom is of no avail. 
This principle she finds, though recognizing that all ethical systems are 
historically relative, and that the Tlatonic type of ethical objectivity involves 
a kind of animi.stic j)ersonification, “in the idea of a future united with tliat 
of the creativity of selves which lends it its value.” “In the illimitable luturc 
. . . the dualism inseparable from history would not be eliminated, but . . . 
its unfavourable effects might be incalculably diminished.” This coiu lusiuii 
is supported by the postulation of a supreme person who is not equivalent to 
the All, and whose nature su])plies “a necessary principle of order in oiir 
idea of history.’* 

'J'hc book is written with sober fullness and gocxl sense: there is no aitciupt 
at metaphysical sublcty or obscurity, and some interesting points are made. 
But I cannot help feeling that the argument as a whole is lacking in liu;ical 
coherence, and this lack of clearness and coherence is reflri led in the fuquont 
clumsiness (if her Knglish style. It .seems to me that Dr. Oakcley as a pluralist 
is still too much of a monist, and that a far more radical analysis of historical 
concepts is necderl if the iliscu.ssion is to escape verbalism and ambigiiily. 
For instance, the word 'chance* has two opposite and contradictory senses 
according as it is contrasted with the abstract logical scheme of an onlooher, 
or with the individual ]uir])osc and foresight of an agent\ and any argument 
which fails to analy.se this distinction must fall to the ground in logical 
vagueness. Again, the claim that there must be a tran.scendent principle in 
history is surely to accept a postulate from which the whole system of C roccan 
monism necessarily follows. In general 1 think there is a failure adequately to 
distinguish the category of history as thought from the category of liisti^ry 
as lived, or actuality. On the denial and the confusion of that di.stinction 
inoni-sm rc.st:.. and on the analy.sis of it pluralism must rest. Dr. Oakcley re ers 
more than once to that great-hearted doer and thinker. Dr. Albert Schwei zer. 
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but she does not notice the summarizing sentence of his autobiography; 
"To the question whether I am a pessimist or an optimist, I answer that my 
knowledge is pessimistic, but my willing and hoping arc optimistic.” 

Adrian Coates. 


Speech Disorders: A Psychological Study of the Various Defects of Speech. By 
Sarah Stinchfield, Ph.D. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
Co., Ltd. 1933 - xii -f 341. Price 15s.) 

This book is a conglomerate of miscellaneous information, nomenclature, 
and statistics relating principally to the handling of Defective Speech in 
America. 

Of its three hundred and twenty-four pages, the first twenty-four are devoted 
to a sort of general “talk” on the Speech of Infancy, then come fibout forty 
pages on the Common Speech Difficulties of Childhood, followed by ninety 
pages of descriptive pathology bristling with nomenclature, hopeless prognosis, 
and, naturally and sadly enough, very little either about cases or treatment. 

That makes up half the book. Part II (157 pages) contains six chapters of 
miscellaneous statistics for the most part inconclusive even for America, and 
of doubtful relevance elsewhere. 

The sketch outline of the book given above is sufficient to indicate that the 
sub-title is something of a misnomer. It is "various” enough, but it is not a 
psychological study. 

Nevertheless, Miss Stinchfield ’s general principles, as far as one can be sure 
about them, are sound. Her fundamental general dcscripti«)n of language as a 
mode of behaviour shows the right attitude and is in harmony for instance 
with the views of Professor Karl Goldstein, who insists that the human 
orgaiii.sm functions as a whole, and that to treat a Six'cch Defect you have to 
treat the whole man. Many patients with speech defects arc malades, and 
any treatment they are subjected to must l>c clinically alK)vc suspicion. 

As Miss Stinchfield p»)ints out, the child's siK*ech effiuts are "socially 
motivated,” and "an expression of his various activities or responses to 
environment.” Sj>eech has almost magical etfects on tlncse around him, and 
I'e cither gets what he wants, or what ho desiTves. Words work wonders. 
Speech becomes integrated with the wht>le of his social behaviour and the 
e-\pression of his social personality. Hence the importance of .studying not 
merely the kKal disturliance of .speech, but the whole patient in his habitat. 
This is particularly important in stammering or stuttering. 

In this connection the author also asks the highly important question, 
"What is the child’s native tongue?” but she apparently underestimates the 
importance of the speech habits formed Ix'fore the ago of seven. Speech it 
is true is dynamic, changing to serve changing needs, "subject to change 
without notice,” but there remains the dialect of home, village, community, 
and class, closely correlated with the socio-economic organizaliiui in which 
the speaker functions in his various r6les. It is becoming increasingly clear 
that the democratization of the culture and .speech of the up|XT chesses by 
downward infiltration and progressive dilution, eventually reaches a stage 
when a sort of normal line has to be tlrawn aiul the whole wretched crop of 
defectives, deficients, and delinquents has to be reajx'd. It is also more than 
likely that a considerable amount of nervous strain or at any rate unhealthy 
reactions arc caused by the impact of the native culture and sixech with a 
niore .succcs.sful or alien culture. This is certainly true of "native” races, and 
probably also of the lower middle and more ambitious working classes who 
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propose to make use of the “educational ladder.'* A great deal of emotional 
instability, cultural and linguistic sterility, widespread negative attitudes and 
cynicism must be put down to the downward democratization of national and 
imperial cultures. 

And here some of the tables in Part II are suggestive. About one-third of 
the students in groups at Mount Holyoke College “expressed themselves as 
dissatisfied with their speech.'* They were asked to describe the chief charac- 
teristics of cultured speech and evaluate their own. They were asked such 
questions as: “Are you a leader in your social group?" “Have you ever felt 
inferior because of poor speech?" “Is your accent and pronunciation like that 
of most of your friends?" It is enlightening to consider the cultural background 
of such questions as these, and to imagine the sort of answers you might get 
from the products of our big public sclujols, from secondary schcjol-boys in 
Bolton, Bradford, Burslcm, and Bangor, from elementary school teachers, 
people in evening classes all over the country, and the pundits of culture 
democratization at the B.B.C. It is also significant that in the speech correction 
groups of two colleges more students came from the semi-professional classes 
than any other. In Hunter ('ollege 45 per cent, were of semi-professional and 
55 per cent, .skilled occupational origin — only 5 per cent. profes.sional. 

Miss Stinchfield finds it siiqjrising that in the correction gnnips there should 
be more girls from homes with some pretensions to culture than from lower- 
class homes with no such pretension. It would appear to be a natural con- 
sequence. It can be an awful strain to have to look up to peojdc, but it is some 
coinpen.sation to have people t«> look clown upon. If you have nobody but a 
moron to look down on it's no good looking at the lailder. But with organized 
democratization of culture downwards you must beware of the dividing line; 
a whole army of “delic iency" specialists with highly .systematized "deficiency" 
teclmiques have grown u]) on the frontiers. It is tf) be hoped wr shall .someday 
be able to do without them, as they are the scourge of all public education. 

On a very much larger scale there is the lively interest we lake in "back- 
ward" and "inferi<»r" races, and (piite recently the measure of "fitness" Inr 
citizenship has been found in nordicism, which moans very little in itself 
but .something (piite definite when taken with its correlative opposite — the 
second-class ( itizeii or subman. 

'I'here are many' speech disorders which are not attributable to functiimal 
disturbances, but we know so little about the whole? inee hanism .‘Speech, 
that the ( la.ssilkat«>iy nomciK lature of this book canimt be .said to rest on 
or t(j correspcjnd to any’ .si ieiitific systematizisl knowledge. 'I'hcse la’ in 
"pathidtigiial’’ Clreek an; little more than coiuenient temporary trade mmes 
—rather like the abracadabra »*f the apothecary. I'^or example, if you have a 
provincial f»r foreign accent, according to this Ann ricaii measure, you arc 
not “normal," yiai are “siillering" from Dysrhythmia barbaralalia. Among the 
more imph asaiit vo( al disturbances you will recognize the virago in paraphonta 
amnzmwfci, and the leinijii-colourcd voice in the cuuochoidia type. .\nd then 
there arc the very prevalent complaints of polylogia or logorrhea. 

At the jire.sent moment there is a semi-official committee dclibcraiing on 
Speech Training and Speech Defects. It is to be hoped they will realize, with 
Miss SfiiK hfiehl, that .some of these di.sorders “may iippear for the first time 
in early ( hildhood, (^r in later childhood, or in adolescence, 6 m/ the majority of 
speech disturbances of remedial type appear in childhood.” 

It is inairdy a social and educational problem. Of the many Speech Disonlers 
in which the prognosis is definitely bad, there is little if anything to be sai 
except sympathy and mercy. ... 

Thi.s i.s a very American book. In Part II there arc chapter headings 1 
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"Personality Schedules** and “Trait Inventory.** And— as one has come to 
expect in this twentieth century with its “A 1-C3** problem— there are speech 
tests. 

And yet, in spite of its special American appeal, the book is a valuable one. 
Speech disorders are described, and the importance of regarding them as 
disturbances of personality with due regard to heredity and environment, 
fully recognized. Every Speech Teacher should have it, and it is to be hoped 
in the near future he will be better qualified to assess its real value and use it 
with discretion. 

J. R. Firth. 


Godov Man? A Study of the Value of God to Man. Ey James 11 . LianA. 

(London: Kcgan Paul, Trench, Triilmer & Co. 1934. 1 33 ^- 

I’licc los. Gd.) 

Professor Lcuba is concerned (and who is not?) ff>r the nujral, and 
incidentally for the social and physical betterment of man, and he feels 
that the chief hindrance lies in the pre occupation of men with Gods. Instead 
of resorting to psychologists for psycluj-therapy, they continue to pour 
out time, money, and strength in seeking benefits from the “God of the 
religions.’* Now for this God, conceived as a being with whom social relation- 
ships arc .sought and enjoyed, there is — the Professor liolds — no shred of 
evidence: a vaguely defined “Life Urge” somehow involved in man’s irleals 
he can concede as scientifically respectable, and hcncc as perhaps existing. 
The benefits, however, are admittedly forthcoming, but they are really due 
to men, and not to Go<i; they might more advantageously aiul Uss exjwn- 
sivcly be hiid from Profe.ssor Leuba. To this di.sadvantage must be added 
grave positive evils attendant iqwn religion as such which far outweigh its 
benefits. Religion (we arc informed) oppi>ses or neglects knowledge, encourages 
prejudice and luqjocrisy, saps self-determination and self-help: notably (a 
chapter being devot 'd to this) it spreads, “False teaching concerning the 
source of the virtues.” In the past religum was useful, and Professor Lcul?a 
is not ungrateful for having l>ccn brought up in it, but he jialges that it 
should now give way to clinics and (perhaps) ethical societies. 

'I hc author eschews ultimate que.stions (while by .sugge.'^tion dealing with 
them) in order to remain “within the range i-f human knowleilge,” but 
he docs not seriously consider whether or not this range is truly taken. 
So far as there is an argument running through the book it is this: men 
have taken them.selves to be healctl, strengthened, inspired by (»od, but 
scientific psycliolog)' has shown that thc.se effects are explicable (and rejx'at- 
ablc) in terms of normal human p.sychic fi^rccs; therefore belief in the existence 
of God is very probably false and incidentally a nuisance. 

Since Professor Leuba (piotes (p. 199) a Lambeth Committee as conceding 
the factual position of his lK)ok. namely, that “spiritual healing” is not an 
ecclesiastical monopoly, the reviewer is moved to wonder at his uncritical 
confidence concerning the interpretation he builds ujxm these facts. 

As against some excessive erotic mysticism and much prev.iiling anthrojx)- 
centrism in religion his stricture.s are timely. But religion is e.s.senti.illy 
theocentric. It is not founded in the siitisfaction of man’s needs, except insofar 
fts it satisfies what the author descrilu's as the “appalling desire” for G<xl 
tor His own sake. Thu.s the utilitarian attack uixm religion is wide of the 
mark. No religious man w'ould think of asking IVofcssor Lcuba’s question, 
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“Of what value is God to man?” The question which puzzles him is, "Of 
what value is man to God ?” 

The Christian doctrines of the Incarnation and the Holy Trinity are shortly 
dubbed “all that abracadabra.” I’erhaps it is not astonishing that one able 
to judge thus can also sec the Church as “drunk with lust for ix>wer” (p. 328) 
simply because Pope Gregory VIII “claimed the right of sitting in judgment 
upon the conduct of kings . . when what the l\)pe was rightly claiming 
— namely, tliat man’s spiritual life is tlic end of his civil life — i'rofessor 
Leuba, in his own terms, would assuredly insist upon. 

'J'he author contrasts ('liristianity with “Tlic noble and simple religion 
of Christ.” Has he noticed how railically non-utilitarian Christ’s religion is? 
or how (leepl3' it is rooted in the religion of Israel? or how e.ssential to it 
is communion with God ? In sum, has he noticed that thereligion he admires 
involves the denial of what he asserts, the assertion of what he denies? 

K.\L1‘11 JC. SlKOMAN. 


Counter Attack from the East. By C. E. M. Jo.ad. (London: George Allen it 
Unwin Ltd. 1933. I’P- 269. Price 7s. 6d.) 

The attraction which military metaphors have for so many ardent votaries 
of peace has led Mr. Joad to misname his latest book. It should have been 
rather “Sanity from the East.” or even “Salvation from the J{ast.” h'or he is 
concerned to argue that what contemporary Western civilization ncctls, if it 
is to escape from its profound inner malaise, from its futilities and frustrations, 
and the jeopardy into which they have brought the world, is the recovery of 
the sense of values which can only (it seems to be implieil) be learned from the 
philosophy of Hinduism as expouiuled by Professor Eadh.ikrishnan. In tliis 
remarkable personality and gifted tliiiiker Mr. Joad sees a “liaison olliter'’ 
uniquely fitted to interpret the West and the iiast to each other, and with a 
message of hope which the VV'est cannot afford to ignore. Apart from a vigorous 
prologue and epilogue in which the moral is applied, the whole book is occu])icii 
with e.xix)unding Radhakrishnan’s philosojdiy, and draws copiously upon 
his writings, especially the Hibbert Lectures, An Idealist Vieic of Life. Out 
of some 160 citations from Radhakri.shnaii nearly a hundred aic from this 
book. 

Mr. Joad remarks that “it is a defect of Jiis method that the K'.ulei is 
sometimes not as clear as he would like to be, whether Kadhakrishn. .1 is 
speaking his own mind or revealing the mind of others.” The same criti- bin 
must certainly be made upon this book. Occasionally the author interposes 
an explicit caveat or frank note of dissent. More often we are left rather vague 
as to how far he accepts the contentions lie states u'ith such lucidity. In the 
main, however, he clearly does accept much of the Indian thinker’s ])hilosophy 
as of particular imiKjrtancc and relevance to-day. 

Many readers will feel that Mr. Joad has exaggerated, if not the importance, 
at any rate the novelty of his discovery. That Kadhakrislinan’s philosophy is 
original in the best sense of tlie word, that i.s, a piece of thinking at first hand, 
it would I>e an iinjxjrtinence to question. But that miiny of the pi^-sitions he 
has reached, and which arc here proclaimed as a g^lspcl for our times, are new 
to Western thought even in the expressions that clotiie tJicni is fiir froiii 
obvious. The symlx>lic nature of religious creeds; the reconciliation of God 
and the Absr)]ute; the treatment of tlie problem of evil and the problem of 
freedom; the validity in principle of religious knowledge; on these and other 
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matters Mr. Joad surely did not need to go so far east in order to find the 
doctrines he so much appreciates. 

What is more, he is most grotesquely unfair to the philosophy of the 
Christian religion, which he appears indeed never to have attempted to study 
sympathetically (e.g. see two foolish comments, pp. 91, 208). Nor for that 
matter is he fair to Christianity as a whole, which seems to mean to him 
chiefly the Inquisition and the wars of religion. It is very different with 
Hinduism. Apart from a few perfunctory references to its perverted and 
debased features, we arc asked to judge it from the exalted eclectic idealism 
of Kadhakrishiian. Western sectarian intolerance is then effectively, and easily, 
contrasted with "the Hindu theory that every human being, every group, and 
every nation has an individuality worthy of reverence.” When we look 
eastwards w'e arc, it appears, to ignore such practical comments upon this 
theory as temple prostitution and untouchability, just as when we look at the 
West we arc to ignore the interpretation of the meaning of Christianity of a 
Francis or a John Woolman. Hut in truth there is something meretricious 
about this sharp contrast of West and Hast. Mr. Joad, obsessed with con- 
temporary tendencies, simplifies his cliiaroscuro altogether too drastically. 
Monism since the time of l^arrnciiides has been as native to the West as 
pluralism; and very naturally, for it expresses one of the most fundamental 
luiman needs. It is certainly not “obvious” (p. 1.42) that the aflirmation of an 
unchangeable reality “comes from the Hast.” 

On the whole the book does more credit to the author’s enthusiasm than 
to his judgment. It seems to have been written in a hurry and contains some 
hasty comments which the author would probably admit were inaccurate, 
e.g. the linking of “theories of the Alexander or Bergson type," on p. 142, or 
tlic reference to l*lato,on p. 136. Yet. when all is said, the author is, if he wall 
pardon a figure of speech so flagrantly Christian, upon the side of the angels. 
And for his pungent comments u[X)n “the need of the West” many readers 
will be grateful. 

J. W. Harvey, 


Cioht^nVilhy Loives Diiluusoti. By H. M. Hoksh-k. ^L"iidoii: H. Arnold & Co. 

I’|). X i- 277. Ih'ice los. ul.) 

Mr. IVuster has produced a singularly interesting trait of his friend, 
one of the most considerable thinkers and wi iters of the age. In what sense 
wa.s he a philosopher? riiiimghout his life, inspired first by Shelley, then by 
I’lato and Goethe, lie bnunled over what may be termed the deejx^r problems 
of man in the universe, diving \i\in Iheiu by various appio.ichos, the ordered 
rcascuiing of his friend McTaggart, the mysticism of Hotinus, the values 
disclosed by p)etry, music, ami painting, with im»re timid glances at the 
sciences of physics aiul psychology. He never attained, or l>elieved in, the 
po.ssibility of winning a philosopliic system, was m»t concerned with the 
absolute or ultimates. He realized himself as a quostioncr in a changing world, 
tnililady to get (idl satisfaction to questions the validity of which was always 
quaUlk'd by the limitations of his nature and understanding. When young “I 
thouglit that there inii.st be s<iim* way td reaching ultimate truths (orjx'rhaps 
should say ultimate experience) by some short cut. I supjHiso the principal 
lliat hap|x.*ne(| to me, in the course of my life, was the dis;qqx'arance of 
11s idea” (p. >29). “ 'Ihe world is incomprehensible, and must remain so to 
tl^ough the best thing alxjut it is our shots to comprehend it" 
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It is significant that most of his early writings as a young Cambridge Don 
were poems, usually sonnets. For this meant that imagination, kindled by 
emotion, was to him a better mode of self-realization than reasoning in 
getting at the values of life. But he was capable of close, clear thinking, with 
a wonderful vigour and beauty of expression in the fields of personal and 
social conduct, as illustrated in his dialogues in The Meaning of Good, A 
Modern Symposium, and Justice and Liberty, 

But a deep concern (in the Quaker sense) for civilization drew him nut of 
his donnish seclusion. The Letters from John Chinaman won him a wide 
acceptance as a critic, and his tours in America and in Asia opened new vistas 
of experience to his sensitive mind. Tie bi'gan to feel an obligation to turn 
his studies of history and politiail institutions to practical utility for the 
education of a wider public opinion. Though continuing to write on “The 
Greek View of Life” and on religious topics, he found himself drawn into the 
political field as new issues of Peace and Liberty came up. When the immediate 
shock of the War subsided, he set himsedf with courage and pertinacity to 
plan for the salivation of the world l)y means of a League of Nations. 'I'he 
so-called “Bryce scheme” for internationalism was mainly his production, 
and he lent his mind and pen for years to the furtherance of this policy, 
subordinating to it all other interests, llis great book, The International 
Anarchy, igo 4 -igi 4 , published in 1926. is the mo.st powerful exposition of 
the deeper causes of the War that has appeared. Tn the last years of his life, 
he returned to Plato and Goethe, even putting Plato for the first time jhi 
“ the wireless.” 

He had a free, rich, shy, but truly social nature, with great tolerance and 
a faith in the goodness and reasonability of man suflicient to warrant a belief 
in human progress. 

J. A. Hobson. 


Religion and History. Jiy J.\mks Clark .McKkrrow, .M.H. (London: Lon^nijms. 

Green & Co. i03.|. Pp. ix } 193. Price fis. net.) 

The two essays which make up the volume do not fulfil the exp idation 
which the title awakc-ns, that there will be an adeipiate ctmsidcratioii (»f ihc 
influence of religion on history, or of hisUiry as a factor in leligion; in.r li:i\o 
they the clo.se ctmncction with one another that the words on the papt i coicr 
suggest: “ Two essays, one dealing with religious history from a secular 
IX)int of view, the otlier with .secular liLstory fiom a religious point ot view." 
The first is a sociological study of the evolution (d .society in hist'*iy, and 
religion is mentioned as one clement in the evolution ; the .second is a theory, 
not original, for similar views have been before advanced, but eccentric, of 
the origin of Christianity; the first is decidedly the better, though iiuich the 
shorter of the two, as it offers an interesting discussion of the Principles 0/ 
Sociology. The author rejects the view of Sociology as a study of the relations 
of individuals in a .society, and insists on the unity of society as an organisin, 
a body, Jind a mind. lie de.scrilics tw'o types of social bodies, the polities 
(Greek) and the economies (the older empires); he recognizes that society 
has a “mental'' aspect, which is not to Ikj identified with its civilization, c 
maintains that in .society there is an economic evolution, and that there is 
continuity in evolution. 'I hc economic evolution is towards a world-economy, 
a mutual dependence in this sphere of all nations, but on the mental sii e c 
docs not expect an international evolution, but closes with a discussion 
national economy. His attitude is that of naturalism; he recogni 
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causality, but not teleology. Changes simply “happen.** Evolution produces 
persons and events, and not the reverse, and we should offer no judgment 
on them. 

The second essay is entitled Evolution in the Light of Religion; but this 
title has no necessary relations with the contents. The thesis maintained is 
that there never was actually an Apostolic Age, that Christianity began 
between a.d. 70 and 135 in Gnostic Christianity, a blending of pagan philo- 
sophy with Jewish Messianism, that for the cultured the ideal Saviour sufficed, 
but for the simple folk belief in a historical personality was necessary; that 
Catholic Christianity emerged out of the Gnostic, but turned against it, and 
claimed a basis in an Apostolic Age. lie maintains that Christ is “mythical,** 
not an historical figure, that “modernist** criticism has not left much of the 
historical Jesus, that “whether Christian doctrine and legend crystallized 
about a real person of that name (Jesus) is a matter of some historical interest, 
but of no importance for Christianity whatever; a mere man cannot be the 
Saviour.** “What is important for those who have the cause of religion, which 
is the cause of humanity, at heart, is the ever-increasing scepticism among the 
educated — and wc are all educated now — ^as to the alleged historical basis of 
Christianity. The hungry sheep look up to hireling shepherds (pp. 88-89). 
U'his statement which offers the reason for the reconstruction of history 
which follows calls for comment. There is a large number of competent, 
responsible scholars who would deny the negative position of extreme modern- 
ism in regard to the historic<il Jesus; it is simply not true that there is “an 
ever-increasing scepticism among the educated,** if among the educated are 
included all Christian scholars and thinkers; to describe the ministers of the 
Christian religion as “hirelings’* is not evidence, but abuse, which discredits 
the writer himself. He expresses his concern for religion, and docs on several 
occasions mention God; but on page 5O he omits from the quotation from 
Micah the words “with thy God,** in view of the doubtful convenience of the 
fiction of a corporate religious consciousness in modern, as contrasted with 
ancient societies, and seems to regard theism as unncces.sary. His theory 
cannot be combated in detail in the pages of Philosophy; but even were his 
theory not as arbitrary a.s it is, he does not show the competence iff knowledge 
which would justify the confidence of judgment he allows himself; assumptions 
fur the most part usurp the place of argument. His essay can claim no value 
as a contribution to the discussion of a subject of so great importance. 

A. E. Garvie. 


Collected Papers of Chatles Sanders Pierce, Vol. 111 . Exact Logic (Published 
Papers). Edited by Charles Hartshorn and 1’aul Weiss. (Cambridge, 
U.S.A.: Harvard University I’ress; London: Oxford University Press, 
Humphrey Milford. 1933. 433. Price ¥5; 24s. 6d. nett.) 

These collected papers are concerned in the main with the logic of rela- 
tions, the logic of mathematics, the devising of a suitable symbolism for 
dealing with both, and the ultimate analysis or philosophy of symbolism 
mathematical proof, and the forms of facts. 

Most of the book is now of mainly historical interest, showing how Pierce, 
s arting with the work of Boole, “developed the logic of proixjsitions, pro- 
positional functions, and the logic of relations, up to the point where these 
proximate to a calculus which is adequate to the actual deductive pro- 
arcs exemplified by mathematics.'** 


* Lewis and Langford, Symbolic Logie, \\ 16. 
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The editors’ claim that Boole was one of the most original and prolific 
logicians of the nineteenth century is well substantiated; apart from the 
developments mentioned above, one is constantly surprised by remarks 
which anticipate the best modern work. See for example 20 on the logic 
of mathematics, and 361, 418, and 419 on the diagrammatic function of 
language.^ 

Although I^ierce accepts with an unquestioning naXvetd characteristic of 
the symbolic logician "an ideal world of which the real world is but a frag- 
ment" (527), yet on the whole he is anxious to remove the superfluous- 
sometimes he believes symbols to illuminate more than they do (f.g. 
but his faith is not blind (e.g, 515). 

Pierce was not merely a man of great ability. lie thought afresh. And it 
is worth reminding oneself at the present time that the study of first-ratc 
and first-hand thinkers of the past is often very fruitful even when they 
were concerned with subjects in which advances have since been made. 

Besides a table of contents and general index, the editors have provided 
a list of topics of historical intere-st and another list of topics of general 
interest. The latter should, I think, have included Propositional Function 420, 
421, and Material Implication 374, 441 /. Pierce is illuminating on the pin- 
positional function and thus on the variable, though Nature of the Variable 97 
is pretty useless. Demonstrative Symbols and Ilecccitics (particulars) ate 
mentioned in 361, 4ig, and 460. A more complete talile of references to tojiic .s 
of general interest would have been welcome in view of the disjointitl 
presentation entailed by the chronological order. 

John Wisdom. 


iiooks received also: — 

Various. Philosophy of Society (Pajwrs of American Catluilic Pliilos(i),hi(.il 
Association, Ninth Annual Meeting). ICditor: C. A. Hart, Idi.D. I‘hil:j- 
dclphia: The Dolphin I’rcss. 1934. 1 * 

M. C. Nah.m. The Aesthetic Response. An Antinomy and its Resolution. Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A.: University of J*enn.sylvania Press. 1033. Pp. 50. 

J. T. Peddie. The Economic Mechanism of Scripture. The Ciuc for the W'oiil 
Crises. London: Williams & Norgatc Ltd. 103.1. i*p. xvi j 3S1. lo.s. 

N. Bohk. Atomic Theory and the Description of Nature. Lfuidon: ('iiinl iidg'- 
University Press. 1934. ^Vi- bs. 

A. K. C00MARASWA.MY. A Neiv Approach to the Vedas. An Essay in 
lation and Exegesis. London: Luzac & Co. 1933. Pp. ix 116. 3s. 

\V. McDougall, P.R.S. Religion and the Sciences of [.ife. London: Mclliuf ii 
& Co. 1934. Dp. xiii I- 2O3. 8s. (xl. 

M. Loevventiial (Poreword by J. S. Macdonald, F.ICS.). Life ami Soul. 
Outlines of a Future Theoretical Physiology and of a Critical Philosophy. 
London: G. Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1934. 1 *P- -‘J*- Od. 

E. G. Howe, M.B., B.S., D.P.M. Morality and Reality. An Essay on the 
Law of Life. London; Gerald Howe Lltl. 1934. Pp. 13O. Os. 

W. It. Inge. Liberty and Natural Rights. (Herbert Spencer Lecture, 193 1 ) 
London: Oxford Clarendon Press; Humphrey Milford. 1934- Hp- 

J. C. Gregory, Ji.Sc., PM.C. Combustion from Heracleitos to Lavoisier. London: 
Edward Arnold & Co. 1934. A’P- vii + 231. los. 6d. 

R. G. Legge (Rev.). Christian Theism in Contemporary Thought. Copies from 
the author, St. Mark’s Vicarage, London, E.9. J’p. o-’* 2s. od. 

> My references arc tbrouglieut to the numbered paragrajilis. 
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R. G. Legge (Rev.). Seer, Scribe and Sage. Being Studies in Judaism during 
the Greek Period. Copies from the author, St. Mark’s Vicarage, London, 
E.9. Pp. 24. IS. 

G. Spili-er. I'he Ethical Movement in Great Britain. A Documentary History. 

London: The Farleigh Press. 1934- l^P- 95 - 
A Bibliography of Aesthetics and of the Philosophy of the Fine Arts from igoo 
to 1932 • Compiled by W. A. Hammond. (Revised edition.) New York: 
Longmans Green & Co. 1934- I’P- 205. 

C. Lambek (Tr. by A. Korlsen). Government by the Principle of Moral Justice. 

London: Williams & Norgate Ltd. 1934. l^P- 96. 4s. 6d. 

R. V. Feldman, M.A. (Preface by C. C. J. Webb.) The Domain of Selfhood. 

London: G. Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1934. Lp. 212. los. 6d. 

Sir Henry Lambert, K.C.M.G., C.B., F.S.A. The Nature of History. London: 

Oxford University Press; Humphrey Milford. 1933. Pp. viii -f 94. 5s. 

K. Carnap ('I'r. by M. Black). The Unity of Science. (Psyche Miniatures.) 

I.ondon: Kcgan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1934. l^P- lo*- 2s. Od. 

1 1 . A. WoLFSON. The Philosophy of Spinoza. Unfolding the Latent Processes 
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(Society of Philosophical F.nquiry of Washington, D.C., Publications.) 
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Mrs. Rhys D.wids, D.Litt., M.A. Outlines of Buddhism: A Historical Sketch. 
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T. 1C. Jessop, M..\., B.Litt. A Bibliography of George Berkeley. (Inventory 
of Berkeley’s Manuscript Remains by .\. A. Luce, D.D.) London: Oxford 
Univer.sity Pre.ss; Humphrey Milfc»rd. 1934. l^P- xi -f 99. ^xl- 
(r. L.\\vton. The Drama of Life ajter Death. A Study of the Spititualist 
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h-. S. RrssELL, O.B.K., D.Sc., F.L.S. The Behaviour of Animals. An Intfo- 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE PRESENT NEED OF A PHILOSOPHY 
My Dear Editor, 

I hope things are not so bad as Sir Herbert Samuel seems 
to think. Humanity would be in a truly desperate plight if it had 
to say, “Stop thinking about everything except what is urgent.” I 
cannot believe that our fate is as cruel as this. 

It may very well be true that far too small a proportion of eminent 
contemporary philosophers write about the causes of our present 
social di.scontents, or about likely remedies for them. If .so, and if 
these particular philosophers are incorrigible, it is pleasant to know 
that there is a promising field for others. 

I confess 1 am not greatly impressed by the difficulty of explain- 
ing to earnest young men and women wliat “epistemolog}’” would 
be at, although I admit the jxrssibility that epistemologists may 
have talked themselves dry. 

By "epistemology,” however. Sir Herbert Samuel appears to mean 
the analysis of “conceptions,” and I am unable to decide whether 
his argument is that there are no such entities as conceptions, or 
that, although there are conceptions, “good," "evil." “v;due.” and 
“colour” are not conceptions but shams. In cither case he appears 
to be professing to offer either a truer conception or a better analysis 
than the wicked philosophers who do not write about urgent 
sociological matters. 

In general I should say that I hope there is a permanent need for 
philosophy, and that there will continue to be many philosophies, 
not one only. 

Yours faithfully, 

. John L.mrd. 

Aberdeen University, 

J«ly 2 . 1934. 
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My Dear Editor, 

I am very interested in the letters which have appeared ir 
Philosophy about the present need of a philosophy. To my mine 
philosophy as conceived by the layman is too abstract to be in- 
telligible, and too remote from the affairs of everyday life to be 
practical. Mr. Aldrich stated that too few men of affairs care abouj 
becoming philosophers. This is true only in the sense that they do 
not read the current works on philosophy, and the reason for that 
is that the current works are usually couched in a philosophical 
jargon which is unintelligible to those who have not had time to 
familiarize themselves with the philosophical classics. Yet all men 
of affairs are really philosophers, for without a philosophy of life 
one could not be a successful man of affairs. They may not con- 
sciously have formulated a philosophy, but inasmuch as they live 
according to certain ideals, they are practical philosophers. 

I take it that philosophy aims at obtaining a coherent view of 
reality as a whole, in so far as that is possible with our limited 
knowledge, and further, that by knowing more about reality, we 
may understand better how to live. For surely the important thing 
in this life is rather to live it than to speculate metaphysically. 
(Of course metaphysical speculation is necessary in order to an i\'o at 
an idea of our purpose in life.) 

I agree, too, with Lord Listow'cr.s statement that the only life 
really worth living is a life resplendent with scientilk liutli, with 
religious vision, with moral and artistic beauty, and that icasun 
and love must ultimately prevail wherever humans dwell, i lie aim 
of life, then, .should be to turn our creative energy, the harnessing of 
W'hich is the most .satisfying thing in human experience, into true 
and beautiful channels. 

R. G. Collingwood in Speculum Mentis states, "All thought exists 
for the sake of action," and I think that this should be the {^>1 of a 
true philosophy. What is the goc^d of thoughts that cannot bi^ ;ated 
upon, or of a philo.Sf)phy which is thought out hut not pi.u ii.scd? 
This question must often occur to the layman who tries to read many 
modern philosophical W'orks. 

If I am right in thinking this, then it appears to follow that the 
world is in need of a philosophy thought out by our great men, and 
capable of being acted upon; moreover, presented to the lay-reader 
in simple language, so as to promote thought in him about life, 
and to help him in living it. 

Yours sincerely, 

Harold H. CooMnES. 

Boxcrove School, 

Guildford, Surrey. * - 

August 4 , 1934 . 
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SELF-EVIDENCE AND MATTER OF FACT^ 

Professor G. F. STOUT 

Part I 

The distinction tentatively drawn by Mr. Porteous at the last meeting 
of the Society between logical and causal necessity depends on the 
more general distinction between what is known or capable of being 
known as self-evident and what is known only as matter of fact. 
That there are three cows in a field is a matter of fact. That i -f 2 = 3 
is self-evident and necessarily true (if it is true at all). So soon as 
the question is raised it is seen that there can be no alternative to 
its being true — other\vise it is not self-evident. But there is no 
necessity that a field should have cows in it, or that if it has 
they should be just three in number. Similarly, it does not seem 
self-evident that an unsupported stone must fall to the ground. 
Those therefore who hold that the fall of the stone is necessitated 
by causal conditions must, it would seem, 1)e speaking of a different 
kind of necessity, that which Mr. Porteous calls causal. But what 
kind of necessity can this be? If it is not evident to us, what kind 
of right can wc have to assert it ? And yet can we possibly do with- 
out it ? 

A full discussion of this question must start from both ends. 
It must e.\aminc the nature and conditions of self-evidence and 
also the nature of causal relations and our knowledge of causal 
relations. What I shall be principally concerned with in the present 
paper is the nature of self-evidence in its distinction from matter 
of fact. 

It is not open to doubt that matter-of-factness is different from 
self-evidence and that neither is ultimately reducil)le to the other. 
But it is another question whether either is ultimately separable 
from the other. My own position is that they arc ultimately insepar- 
able. There is no self-evidence which does not presuppose matter 
of fact; there is no matter of fact which does not sclf-e\ndently 
stand in relation to other matter of fact. It is the second of these 
propositions which will prima facie arouse most opposition. But as 
a necessary preliminary to dealing with it I must treat of the first. 

Various accounts have been given of the natute of self-evidence. 
Tlic simplest is that a proposition is self-evident when, in order to 
see that it is true, wfthavc only to understand with sufficient fullness 
' A paper roatl to the Scots Philosophical Club. May 20, I9.}4. 
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and precision what is asserted in it, so that error can only arise 
where there is some confusion about what is meant. This will be 
accepted by everybody as a provisional definition. It is also vejy 
generally held that in order to apprehend self-evidence we need 
only consider what we mean, and that the question whether what 
we mean really exists is irrelevant. “Propositions of this kind," 
says Hume, “are discoverable by the mere operation of thought, 
without dependence on what is an 3 wherc existent in the universe. 
Though there never were aclircle or triangle in nature, the truths 
demonstrated by Euclid would for ever retain their certainty and 
evidence." Statements of this kind inevitably raise the question: 
What do we mean if we do not mean anything that really exists? 
One answer is that what is meant has being only for thought, that 
it is an “idea” in the Cartesian sense. I shall not spend time in 
discussing this view. When I say that a three-sided figure must h.ive 
three angles, I certainly do not mean this assertion to refer to 
“ideas” in my head. Another answer is that self-evidence is concerned 
with universals taken as characters in abstraction from anything 
which they may characterize. But so far as a character characterizes 
nothing, it is not a character. On the same ground which warrants 
us in saying that there cannot be a square circle, w'e are equally 
justified in saying that there cannot be the character of being a 
square circle. Another answer with which I am more in sympathy 
is that of Leibniz. According to him the field f)f .self-evident truth 
is the field of possibilities as distinct from real existence. Perfect 
circles and perfect straight lines need not really exist in nature; 
but they must be geometrically possible, if it is evidently true th:it 
a perfectly straight line can touch a perfect circle, witlioiit inter- 
secting it, in only one point. So far I can follow Leil)niz; but 1 (lifter 
from him profoundly in the status which he assigns to possible 
Ix-ing. According to him, po.ssible being is an independent jjiei-on- 
dition of real existence. Consequently self-evidence is indejH'iidenl 
of and prior to matter of fact. This is clearly .seem in his doi trinc 
of the infinity of possible worlds among which the Creator selects 
one to be realized to the exclusion of the others. It is true that 
Leibniz here presupposes one real being — the Creator. But in the 
only sense which is here relevant the possibility's contemplated by 
the Creator are independent of Him. He does not determine what 
is possible and what is impossible. lie can only select between 
po.ssibiIitie.s. Leibniz docs indeed hold that po.ssibilities have being 
only as objects of the divine understanding. None the less, God 
does not create ])ossibilitics : He merely knows them ; and in this 
sense they are independent of Him. Hence the realm of evident 
truth— or as Leibniz would say, eternal truth — is separate from an 
independe/iL of matter of fact, and imposes conditions to whic 
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matter of fact must conform. This leaves the status of possibilities 
utterly mysterious and unintelligible. 

The view which I myself hold is as follows: Possible being is 
always relative and presupposes the real existence of particulars* ; 
and the link between them is always the universal; the fact that real 
particulars are always members of sorts or kinds. The universal is 
a determinable with diverse determinates, a variable with diverse 
values. Now considered merely as values of a variable, as determi- 
nates of a determinable, the instances of a class or kind need not 
really exist : they may be only possible. On the other hand, apart 
from real existence, there are no univcrsals, no classes or kinds. 

If there were no real shapes there would be no shape in general. 
But given actual instances of shape apprehended as such, it becomes 
evident that other shapes which may be very different in their 
specific character are at least possible, whether they really exist 
or not. If there were no actual shapes there would be no possibility 
of a perfect circle. But given the general kind of character which 
we call shape as exemplified in actual instances, we can see that 
there is an endless variety of possible shapes, and among these the 
perfect circle. That is to say, the kind of figure which we call a 
perfect circle is possible relatively to the universal Shape in general. 
It is possible as a perfectly determinate figure, as determinate as 
any actual figure presented in experience. This is what I mean by 
calling it a geometrical possibility. In this sense a round square is 
not a geometrical possibility. 

Leibniz by no means stands alone in making the field of .self- 
evident truth separate from and independent of matter of fact. 
The friends of forms in Plato s Sophist held a similar position, and 
it is expressly maintained by some writers of the Phenomenological 
school, such as Nicolai Hartmann in his Iiihicsr More interesting 
to us is the position held by Bertrand Rus.sell in the Problems of 
Philosophy. There univcrsals are treated as in their own nature 
quite separate and independent of the particulars given in experience. 
They are related in a peculiar way to particulars, but this relation 
is not essential to them, and all self-evidence is for Russell the 
perception of the relations of univcrsals as such. 

It is very commonly assumed not only that self-evidence is 
independent of real existence but that it always yields certainty. 
This may mean either that judgments asserting probability cannot 

* I also hol(i that real In'ing is essentially inccnnplete and presiipjxises 
possible bcin^r. Koth are ctpially csjscntial to the universe of being. 

* I am not prepared to charge Husserl himself with this, at least in the 
present stage of his development. Cf. Formale u. tratisscndeniale Logtk, p. 150. 

Realitdt hat einen Scitmorzng »v»r jeweder Ifrealitdt (Klea. H.ssenz u.s.w), 
so em allc Irrealitaton wesensmassig auf wirkliche oiler indgliche Realitat 

zuruckbezogen sind." 
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be self-evident; or that a proposition accepted on the ground of its 
self-evidence cannot be false. Both these assumptions are untenable. 
First, what is only probable is not certain; therefore it cannot be 
self-evident that it is certain. But it does not follow that its proba- 
bility cannot be self-evidently certain. The mathematical theory of 
probability rests on self-evidence. If there are 99 black balls in a 
bag and only one white one, then it is self-evident and certain that 
in a random drawing a black ball is more likely to be drawn than 
the white one. This is perfectly compatible with the fact that it is 
not certain that a black ball will be drawn. Though what is probable 
is not self-evident, its probability is self-evident. So far there is no 
difficulty. But what are we to say of inductive as distinct from 
mathematical probabilities ? The child who has touched a flame and 
been burnt refrains from touching the same flame again shortly 
after. Is its conduct based on any sort of evidence? or only on a 
purely blind impulse? With the second alternative, which is that 
presented by Hume, I do not here concern myself. Assuming as it is 
generally assumed that the child has some sort of evidence to justify 
his conduct, what kind of evidence can this be if it is not self-evidence ? 
It certainly does not depend merely on matter of fact as given in 
experience. Probabilities cannot be matters of fact. Granting that 
the child knows that as a matter of fact he has been burned on 
touching this particular flame, the likelihood that he will be burned 
on touching it again is not known as a matter of fact. It may be 
said that it is an inference from matter of fact. But there can be 
no inference (as distinguished from a blind impulse to believe) 
where there is no evident connection between premise and con- 
clusion. It seems to follow that the child’s behaviour is cither based 
on self-evidence or on no evidence at all. I cannot here go thoroughly 
into the question, which belongs properly to the treatment of 
causation in its relation to problematic induction. But I may state 
my own position briefly and somewhat dogmatically. The cliild 
when it experiences the sequence of being burnt on putting its 
hand in the flame does not apprehend this event as merely particular 
matter of fact, but as a particular instance of a kind of sequence 
which is in general likely to occur or tends to occur. Unless the 
given matter of fact is apprehended, however vaguely, as an instance 
of some general rule of probability there can be no transition on 
evidence to other cases. Hence it would seem to follow that all 
evidence for matter of fact which goes beyond “the testimony of 
the sense, and memory” must be self-evidence (if it is evidence at 
all). None the less, inductive probability presents complications of 
its own which require separate treatment. When I speak of .sclf- 
cvidonce in the present paper I do not mean to include it. 

What is self-evident need not be obvious; and what seems self- 
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evident need not be true. It need not be obvious, because in order 
to be able to perceive it we must sufficiently understand the proposi- 
tion with which we are dealing: and this may require long previous 
preparation. What seems self-evident need not be true, because we 
are liable to errors of inadvertence and confusion, through which 
we fail to distinguish between what really is self-evident and some- 
thing else which is not so. It seems self-evident to the untutored 
mind that if the earth were round men at the Antipodes would fall 
off' into space. Here the apparent evidence rests on an assumption 
which is not recognized as such, but unwittingly taken for granted. 
■What is unwittingly taken for granted is the direction in which 
bodies fall on this side of the earth. It is taken for granted that they 
fall in the direction defined by a line drawn from the head to the 
feet of a man standing upright in such a way that if not stopped 
by obstacles they would continue to fall in this line, so that, if there 
were a clear passage for them to the other side of the earth, they 
would continue indefinitely to fall away from the feet of a man 
standing upright on this side. On this assumption it really is self- 
evident that men at the Antipodes would fall off into space. But 
the assumption itself is not self-evident, and the question whether 
it is so or not has not been fully faced. If it had been, it would have 
been recognized as an alternative possibility that the direction of 
the forces of gravity may be towards the centre of the earth. \Vc 
may express this by saying that the fallacy is due to a confused 
and indistinct idea leading to a failure to distinguish between 
what really is self-evident and what is not so. 

Such instances of error as that given by Plato in which a man 
reckoning up a column of figures says 7 5 = ii, instead of 

7 -t- 5 = 12, come under a different head. The appeal here is not 
directly to primary self-evidence, but to a derivative substitute 
for it which may or may not be adequate. I shall have more to say 
about this in dealing with verbal and symbolic formulas. 

I have yet to say something about the part played by the sub- 
jective and objective factors in self-evidence. Here I shall be brief 
and dogmatic. Setting aside representative theories of knowledge 
such as the Cartesian, we may say that all evidence — ^whether self- 
evidence or matter of fact — is objective. It simply is the object 
itself exhibiting its own nature to the thinking mind. That red is 
a different colour from green is evident from the nature of red and 
green and is not in any way due to the mind which compares them. 
The Greek phrase aiird StjAoi — ^"itself shows" — ^is the appropriate 
formula for all evidence whether self-evidence or matter of fact. 
On the other hand, it is equally true that in order to constitute 
evidence, the nature of the object must be presented — or at least 
regarded as capable of being presented — to some mind. The mind 
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does not determine what is evident and what is not evident: this 
depends on the objective ground of evidence. But unless the objec- 
tive ground is apprehended or apprehensible by a mind, there is 
no actual or potential evidence. The same holds for truth: there is 
no truth or falsehood apart from a mind which asserts or denies. 
But what is true and what is false is quite independent of assertion 
and denial. Now the objective ground of self-evidence evidently 
extends beyond what is or even can be present to finite minds. 
The relations of shape, size, distance, and direction between bodies 
as they exist in nature have logical properties which would make 
them capable of mathematical treatment if we knew them with 
sufficient completeness and precision. But such knowledge in its 
intricacy and boundless complexity is hopelessly beyond our reach. 
All that we can say is that from the general nature of spatial relations 
it is evident, though only indeterminately evident, that the geo- 
metrical knowledge of an omniscient being would comprehend all 
this detailed complexity. What I mean by indeterminately evident 
may be illustrated by an example. I know that a long column of 
figures must have a sum, and a definite sum; but unless I have 
added it up I do not know what this sum is. What is self-evident 
in this case is indeterminate, and for convenience I use the phrase 
"indeterminately self-evident.” 

This has a bearing on the nature of causal necessity. The question 
whether this necessity is of a different kind from that on which 
self-evidence depends is by no means decided by pointing out that 
we can never completely see how any given effect self-evidently 
follows from any given cause. We may never be able to know 
perfectly the nature of the effect and the nature of the cause so as 
to have complete insight into their connection. Yet it may he indeter- 
minately evident for each particular event that it has a cause, and 
also that the relation between the event and its cause is such that 
with adequate knowledge of both it would be self-evident that the 
effect can only have this cause and this cause only this effect. 

I am not here prejudging the question about causal necessity in 
its relation to self-evidence. I am only pointing out what the question 
is. If I am right it is not decided, and cannot be decided, by such 
arguments as those used by Hume. 

There are some important questions which I have yet to consider, 
such as the nature of evidence in symbolic logic and pure mathe- 
matics and the general question whether self-evident propositions 
are synthetic or analytic. But before proceeding to these topics 
I must first consider more exactly how the apprehension of self- 
evidence takes place and on what conditions it depends. I shall do 
this by analysing a special example which is given by Johnson to 
illustrate what he calls "intuitive induction.” 
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Part II 


To quote Johnson: — 

“In judging upon a single instance of the impressions red, orange, 
and yellow, that the qualitative difference between red and yellow 
is greater than that between red and orange (where abstraction from 
shape and size is already presupposed) this single instantial judgment 
is already implicitly universal; in that what holds of the relation 
amongst red, orange, and yellow for this single case, is seen to hold 
for all possible presentations of red, orange, and yellow.” 

I agree with Johnson in the importance which he attaches to 
this process of “intuitive induction,” as he calls it; but I am not 
altogether satisfied by his account of its nature. What does he mean 
by "implicitly,” when he says that the “single instantial judgment 
is already implicitly universal”? 

He says that generalizations of this sort “involve an intermediate 
step by which we pass from one instance to others of the same form 
and in this passage realize that what is true of the one instance will 
be true of all instances of that form.” 

It is, I take it, on accoimt of this intermediate step that he regards 
the instantial judgment as only implicitly universal. But it seems to 
me that there is no such intermediate step. If in comparing the 
particular instances of red, orange, and yellow we apprehend each 
of them as being instances of the general sorts of colour that we call 
red, orange, and yellow, then in apprehending the orange Jis inter- 
mediate in quality between red and yellow, we directly apprehend 
orange in general as resembling in quality red in general and yellow 
in general; the further step of which Mr. Johnson speaks is not 
required. On the other hand, if we apprehend particular instances 
of red, orange, and yellow without recognizing them as being parti- 
cular instances of these kinds of colour the further step is impossible. 
What is required is not a further step but a pre\nous step, by which 
we come to form the general ideas of red, yellow, and orange. In 
becoming aware of the self-evidence of the general principle there 
is no transition from the given instance to other instances. It is 
only in bringing a given particular case under the general rule that 
there is a transition. There is here an inference, but it is deductive 
rather than inductive. 

It would seem that the reason why Mr. Johnson regards the 
process as a kind of induction is that — as he thinks — it involves 
this intermediate step from the given particular instances to other 
particular instances. If this is what is meant, the use of the term 
“induction” seems to me to be here quite misleading. None the less, 
I do not reject it. I accept it for a reason which is the very contrary 
of Mr. Johnson’s. I accept it because, as I have already indicated, 
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even problematic induction seems to me to be ultimately based on 
judgments essentially akin to those which Mr. Johnson refers to 
as "intuitive induction." 

I pass next to the part played by possibility in intuitive induction. 
Mr. Johnson says that "the relation amongst red, orange, and yellow 
is seen to hold for all possible presentations of red, orange, and 
yellow"; but he has not analysed what is implied in this use of the 
term "possible." The general proposition is seen to hold not only 
for air actually perceived, or even for all actually existing orange 
colours, but for all possible instances of this sort of colour. It 
thus covers instances which may never have actually existed in 
the past and may never exist in the future. What is then meant 
by calling them "possible”? Certainly not merely that we do not 
know whether they ever have existed or ever will exist, for this 
does not answer the question what it is about which we are 
thus ignorant. It does not account for the fact that these possible 
instances are positively seen to be possible, so that we have a riglit 
to deny that they are impossible. This last statement gives us a 
clue to the nature of the possibility. The possible inst.anccs of orange 
which may never be actual are possible only in a special way; they 
arc possible only as being instances of the general nature of orange. 
If they do not actually exist, this is due to other conditions, and 
not to the general nature of orange colour. So far as the general 
nature of this sort of colour is concerned, they are capable of actually 
existing as completely determinate instances of it. They are therefore 
determinate colour possibilities. This we can positively see; it does 
not in any way depend upon our ignorance. There may be o^her 
conditions, physical, physiological, general, or particular, which 
bar the realization of such possibilities, making them, for instance, 
physically or physiologically impossible; none the less, they rciiiain 
positive and determinate colour possibilities. 

It is most important to notice that even the instances from which 
intuitive induction directly starts need not, as Johnson seems to 
think, be actually perceived or actually exist. Some of them or all 
of them may be merely possible. In our present example, though 
actual instances of orange seem indispensable, it is not necessary 
that there should be actual instances of pure red or pure yellow^ 
From the general nature of such a graduated series it follow\s that 
there may be instances of orange more red or more yellow than any 
actually perceived, and in the limit pure red and pure yellow. In 
geometry', which deals with perfect figures, all of the instances 
directly relevant may be only possible. It is no doubt true 
that if there were no actual lines approximating to straightness 
in various degrees, perfect straightness would not be possible or 
conceivable. But in being aware of lines as varying in this way, wc 
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are aware of the limiting case of perfect straightness. Starting from 
an instance of a line which is at any rate not known to be perfectly 
straight, we have only to say, "if this line were perfectly straight,*' 
in order to have the thought of a particular possible instance of perfect 
straightness. This applies to the example which Mr. Johnson gives 
of what he calls "summary induction** : "Two straight lines termi- 
nating at the same point cannot intersect at any other point.** Here, 
no doubt, we perceive or image two lines which are at least approxi- 
mately straight, but it is not with these lines that we are dealing. 
We deal only with supposed lines. The question we ask is: "If these 
lines were perfectly straight, then what follows?** It is therefore 
with a particular geometrical possibility that the so-called "summary 
induction** is concerned. This being so, there is in principle no 
essential difference between Johnson*s "summary induction** and 
his "intuitive induction." He himself seems to proceed on the assump- 
tion that summary induction is concerned with actually perceived 
or imagined lines; hence his account of it is, as Mr. Mace points out,^ 
entirely untenable. We may say that what is intuitively evident 
in Johnson's example is that the mere lengthening of the lines 
beyond the point of their intersection, provided they are perfectly 
straight, can never be followed by their convergence, but only by 
their greater divergence. It may be said that this is true only in 
Euclidean space. I answer that Euclidean space is at least a 
geometrical possibility, though it may not be the only one. 

I pass now to the question whether self-evident propositions are 
analytic or synthetic. The answer depends on what we are going 
to mean by "analytic" and "synthetic." If "analytic" is taken to 
mean 'tautologous," they are certainly not analytic; and if "syn- 
thetic” means "conveying information," they are certainly synthetic. 
Yet there is a sense — and the only useful sense — in which they are 
analytic. Turning to our example, it may be said that the proposition, 
"any orange resembles both red and yellow," is a tautology, because 
it is true by definition. How are we to define orange except as the 
colour quality intermediate between red and yellow? But the argu- 
ment proves too much, for no one, I presume, would admit that a 
proposition which depends, as this does, on the experience of par- 
ticular colours can be a tautology. The proposition would not be 
self-evident to a cortically blind person. There must be a fallacy 
somewhere, and it is not difficult to sec where it lies. What is true 
by definition is not therefore tautologous, unless definition itself is 
tautologous. But this is not and cannot be so. To define is to define 
something, and this cannot in the first instance be a word or symbol. 
To define a word or symbol is to state what it is intended to stand 
for. What is primarily defined is what it is intended to stand for. 

* Principles of Logic, p. 247. 
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It is only in a secondary or derivative sense that the word or symbol 
itself is defined. Definition, then, is of some object of thought which 
we mean to refer to and which we may or may not represent by a 
word or symbol. Definition assigns characters such that whatever 
possesses them is therefore what we mean to refer to; but the 
definition does not make or in any way constitute the being of what 
is defined. You must first catch your hare before you can cook it. 
What is to be defined must first be found or discovered. To be true 
by definition, then, is to be true by the nature of what is defined, 
but no tautologous procedure can ever find what this is. In this 
respect “true by definition" and "true by observation" are on the 
same level. A botanist carefully observes and writes down the 
description of a plant; afterwards, relying on this description, he 
asserts that the flower has compound leaves. But that is already in 
the description, it conveys no new information. Arc we then to say 
that his proposition is tautologous? Only if we say that the descrip- 
tion itself is tautologous — ^which it plainly is not. It may be said 
that definitions are arbitrary, but what does this mean? So far as 
I can see, it means only that we are free to select what we are to 
define, and that this depends on our interest; but selecting is 
quite different from making. If I select a cigar from a box I do not 
make the cigar. So those who invented the game of chess selected 
among an endless variety of possible moves certain moves for the 
chess pieces, and proceeded to define these moves. But the possi- 
bilities which they selected were not made possible by their selecting 
them; they were made possible by the general nature of spatial 
conditions and the special constitution of a chess board. 

A proposition is analytic without being tautologous when the 
data required for answering a question are all included in the question 
itself. Thus the question concerning the qualitative relations of red, 
yellow, and orange can be answered merely by examining the nature 
of these colours without introducing any further datum which is 
not thus supplied. On the other hand, the question whether all 
bodies gravitate cannot — or at least could not before Kinstein— 
be decided merely by considering what we mean by the law of 
gravitation and what we mean by body as something extended and 
movable in space. Further data arc required, and the ultimate 
appeal is to problematic induction. But if we start by assuming 
properties of space-time from which gravitation follows as a necessary 
consequence, the proposition that bodies gravitate is so far analytic, 
though the proposition that space-time has these properties is not 
so, depending ultimately on problematic induction. 

Propositions which are in this sense analytic are not therefore 
tautologous. They arc not so because the analysis consists in distin- 
guishing different parts of a whole in their relation to each other. 
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(By a whole I mean whatever ^'includes/' and by a part whatever 
“is included.") In our example, it is plain that no scrutiny of orange 
by itself, or of red or yellow by itself, would enable us to see that 
orange resembles both red and yellow. The terms must be brought 
together and compared. But what is involved in this ? Is it the mental 
operation of comparing which brings together the otherwise separate 
items? This cannot be so, because in order to compare, the items 
compared must initially be apprehended as related to each other. 
Further, if the "synthesis" depended on the mental process, then the 
resulting relations themselves would also depend on the mental 
process. We should thus be reduced to the position of Locke, that 
relations are the work of the mind. This would mean that the mind 
makes the resemblance of orange to red by comparing them. I can 
see no alternative, except to assume that in intuitive induction we 
are dealing with a whole which the mind itself does not constitute, 
and that we are analysing this whole into its constituent parts and 
relations. 

But what is the nature of the whole in the example taken from 
colours? No doubt we apprehend the colours compared — ^possible or 
actual — ^as related in space or time ; but this is obviously not sufficient. 
What seems essentially necessary is that the instances compared 
should be apprehended as instances of colour. This makes it possible 
to distinguish more special kinds of colour; for instance, orange and 
red and yellow; then we may compare instances of orange as such 
with instances of red and yellow. The distinctively relevant type 
of unity in our example is, then, unity of class or kind, including 
instances or specific sub-classes as its parts. 

Part III 

I have left myself time for only a brief reference to the special 
provinces of logic and mathematics. I must content myself by indi- 
cating the general way in which I should approach these topics. 
Self-evidence ultimately depends on intuitive induction, and therefore 
on actual instances given in experience or possible instances arising 
out of the general nature of what is thus presented. Logic and 
mathematics deal directly only with possibilities. Further, the 
self-evident propositions with which they are concerned are not 
only self-evident, but a priori in the distinctive sense which Kant 
has given to that ambiguous term. They enter essentially into the 
general structure of our knowledge. In this sense special propositions 
about colour as such are not a priori] but such propositions as; 

I -f 2 == 3" or "what is contained in a part is contained in the whole,' ' 
are a priori. They are concerned not merely with general ideas, but 
'vhat Descartes and Spinoza would call "common notions." It is 
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possible to assert that a proposition is a priori and yet to deny that 
it is self-evident. Hume, for instance, not only admits, but insists 
that the principle of causality is a priori. Without it the individual 
would be confined to his own momentary impressions and images 
and the remembrance of his past impressions and images; there 
would be nothing that could properly be called knowledge of a world. 
Hume's whole difficulty was, that though the causal relation was in 
this sense always a priori, it was not self-evident — o. difficulty which 
Kant does not seem to meet satisfactorily. 

Another characteristic of logic and mathematics is their systematic 
employment of symbols, which seems remote from the self-evidence 
of intuitive induction. This withdrawal from intuitive induction is 
not, however, peculiar to technical symbolism; it is found also in the 
use of ordinary language. When I say that part of a part is part of 
a whole, or that orange is like both red and yellow, I need not have 
before my mind any particular instances actual or possible; and yet 
I seem to see that the propositions are evidently true. But if we 
examine the nature of such evidence it turns out to be secondary 
and derivative; it i§ the result of previous experiences in which we 
have apprehended the evidence at first hand through intuitive 
induction. Both Descartes and Locke were quite aware of this, and 
I^cke was led by it to the distinction between ''habitual" and "actual" 
knowledge, and also to his emphatic denial that "general maxims" 
— ^as he called them — are the principles first known on which all 
our other evident knowledge depends. Some such distinction as 
Locke's between habitual and actual knowledge is certiiinly needed 
where particular instances required for intuitive induction ere not 
present. Primary self-evidence is not present, but only a dcrivati\c 
and secondary substitute for it. The point is, that in case of obscurity, 
doubts or difficulty, the ultimate appeal is always to ])riinary 
evidence. As Berkeley said, "w'e must get behind words and ce nsidor 
the things themselves." Habitual knowledge bears a relation to 
primary self-evidence analogous to that of credit to cash. Credit 
works well enough so long as it is not seriously called in qiic.stion, 
but when it is, the alternative is either cash or bankruptcy. Symbols 
seem even more remote from primary self-evidence than ordinary 
language, for even habitual knowledge may be here to a large extent 
dispensed with. We may manipulate the .symbols according to 
certain rules of operation with little or no reference to their meaning. 
Such procedure can only be justified if the meaning of the symbols 
and of the rules of operation is to begin with adequately based on 
primary self-evidcnce. But here again, in cases of doubt or difficulty 
it is always legitimate to raise the question whether this essential 
condition lias been adequately fulfilled. 

I must in conclusion say something about the connection ol 
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symbolic logic with pure and applied mathematics. I speak with 
fear and trembling, as I am not an expert in either of these subjects. 

I am, however, encouraged by the fact that my view coincides 
in substance with that of Johnson, who was an expert in both. 
Symbolic logic may for our purpose be regarded as distinctively 
concerned with the logical properties of relations, on which inference 
depends. Very different kinds of relations relating different terms 
may have the same logical properties. Inclusion, cquiility, resem- 
blance, temporal priority and subsequence, are all transitive relations. 

If X is related in any of these ways to y and y to z, then x is related 
in this way to z. \i xty and yrz then xr z. This formula supplies 
a definition of transitive relation. What evidence is there that certain 
kinds of relations do possess these logical properties? How in the 
first instance can we know of such logical properties at all? Only 
by intuitive induction depending upon particular instances actual or 
possible. But W'hen the work of intuitive induction is done, we may 
consider logical properties in abstraction from particular instances 
and from the diverse kinds of relation which exhibit these properties. 
This leads to the system of symbols which is called symbolic logic. 
Now, according to Bertrand Russell, pure mathematics is just a 
complex development of symbolic logic. Is this position really tenable? 
The germ of Russeirs view is to be found in Descartes, and it will 
be convenient to proceed by starting from the Cartesian position. 
Descartes begins by raising the question: What have the several 
branchesof mathematics, geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, mechanics 
in common, which entitles them all to be called mathematics in 
spite of the diversity of their subject-matter? He insists at the same 
time that wliJit they have in common must account for the evidence 
and certainty of mathematical reasoning in which they all agree. 
The answer which he gives to his question is that mathematics, 
whatever may be the special subject-matter with which it deals, is 
always concerned with certain relations or proportions. 

Though Descartes docs not himself use the phrase, it is plain that 
he considers these relations or projxjrtions only so far as they had 
certain general logical properties. He thus developed a universal 
mathematics which 'may properly be regarded as also belonging to 
symbolic logic. From this universal mathematics he had next -to 
pass back again to special branches. He selected geometry for 
special treatment, and in particular the geometry of conic sections. 
In dealing with this special subject-matter he needed premises 
which his universal mathematics did not of itself supply ; for example, 
the fundamental premise that the position of every point in a plane 
rould be determined by its perpendicular distance from two straight 
mes intersecting at right angles within the same plane. The crucial 
question is, on what sort of evidence do such propositions as this 
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depend? The natural answer is that we know they are self-evident 
through intuitive induction, in which we consider only the general 
nature of spatial relations. In Cartesian language, such propositions 
are evident from the clear and distinct idea of extension and its 
possible modes. If we provisionally accept this view as correct, it 
follows that the geometry which deals with spatial relations is not 
merely a complex development of symbolic logic, but requires 
principles of its own which in contrast to physical facts and theories 
are proper to mathematics. It is true that these special principles 
assert relations having logical properties; hence it follows that 
geometry has always a counterpart in a symbolic system, which, 
so to speak, is its logical skeleton; but this logical skeleton is not 
itself geometry, unless we are to say — as I once heard Bertrand 
RusseU say — that geometry has nothing to do with space. The case 
is essentially different with mathematical physics or mechanics. 
Here intuitive induction no longer suffices, we must have recourse 
in the long run to problematic induction based on empirical data. 
If we regard behaviour in accordance with the law of gravitation 
merely as one possible way among others in which bodies may or 
might behave, we are still within the region of pure mathematics 
as distinct from physics; but if we ask the question, whether «nn(l 
how far the law of gravitation is a law of nature in accordance with 
which actual bodies actually behave, however important a part 
mathematics may play in solving the problem, mathematics by 
itself does not suffice. The results which it yields have to be con- 
stantly tested by their agreement or disagreement with empirical 
data which are not intuitively self-evident. 

This account of the matter, it will be said, is woefully behind 
the time. In particular my sharp distinction between phyvsics and 
mathematics is quite out of date. What right have I to assume that 
such principles as that on which the Cartesian geometry is founded 
are self-evident, when the accepted doctrine now is that all — or at 
least many of them- are due to problematic induction? 

In and through intuitive induction it seems to me self-evident 
that two straight lines intersecting at a point cannot intersect at 
any other. Is there any satisfactory way of showing that I am 
mistaken? It certainly is not enough to say that in appealing to 
this sort of evidence I may be committing some fallacy of confusion 
or inadvertence. Human beings are always in principle fallible, 
whatever may be the nature of the evidence on which they rely. 
7'he only really sati.sfactory procedure would be to point out some 
geometrically possible alternative, such that keeping it in view, 
what appeared to be self-evident before no longer appears self- 
evident. It may seem self-evident to the untutored mind that two 
lines continually approaching each other must eventually meet; but 
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the apparent self-evidence ceases when the special conditions are 
pointed out under which asymptotic lines are possible. Now no 
one has even attempted in this way to meet the diflSculty about 
intersecting straight lines. There is, however, another course open 
to those who challenge the authority of intuitive induction. On the 
ground of other evidence, based ultimately on empirical data, they 
may deny that the seemingly self-evident proposition is true, and 
infer that therefore it cannot really be self-evident. This leads to 
a very unsatisfactory position, as it involves an ultimate logical 
antinomy. It is really arbitrary to decide dogmatically which of 
the two sorts of evidence is to be preferred to the other. All attempts 
to account for the seeming self-evidence by suggesting that we are 
now under the influence of hardened prejudices due to precipitate 
interpretation of cmpiriciil data in the primitive experience of the 
individual or his ancestors, really beg the question. 

It will be objected that I have been throughout assuming Euclidean 
space. What account am I to give of non-Euclidean spaces; in other 
words, what is the status of metageometry? Here there seem to me 
to be three distinct alternatives which are apt to be confused with 
one another. First, we may mean by the various kinds of space 
various alternative developments of symbolic logic. Starting from 
Euclidean space, we may find a logical counterpart for it in a complex 
symbolic system, which in itself has no special reference to spatial 
relations. We may then discover that there are other such symbolic 
systems possible and self-consistent, which substitute for the logical 
counterpart of the axiom of parallels some other symbolic formula. 
But it does not in the least follow that such systems correspond 
to any possible system of spatial relations. If they are called geo- 
metries, they are geometries which have nothing to do with space, 
or as Descartes would have said, with the possible modes of exten- 
sion. This view would remove all difficulties, but it by no means 
satisfies the claims of metageometry. The second alternative I have 
already virtually dealt with. It is that in intuitive induction itself 
we cither find it evident that there are alternatives to the axiom 
of parallels or at any rate do not find it evident that there cannot 
be. But intuitive induction seems positively to reveal the impossi- 
bility of this alternative. W’hen we consider only the general nature 
of spatial relations, we find it positively and objectively incon- 
ceivable that, for example, precisely similar triangles different in 
size may be geometrically impossible. The third alternative is the 
one which I find myself driven to accept.' It is that what is called 
the distinction between different kinds of space is not properly a 
geometrical, but a physical distinction. It is not grounded in the 
general nature of spatial relations, but in different possible assumi> 
* If I rely on my own judgment and not on the authority of experts. 
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tions which we may make concerning the ultimate constitution and 
laws of the physical world. Though it is geometrically impossible for 
two intersecting straight lines, however far they are produced, so 
long as they remain perfectly straight, to intersect again, yet ultimate 
physical conditions may be such that they cannot remain perfectly 
straight, but, on the contrary, diverge from straightness in a regular 
way, so that in the end they must meet. 

I can find only one way of making this vague suggestion more 
definite. I have to fall back on the now unfashionable, but not 
exploded, conception of aether, what Sir Oliver Lodge calls the 
"aether of space,” as an omnipresent medium within which all other 
forms of material existence are processes or states. On this assumption 
what are called different spaces are really different hypotheses 
concerning the general constitution of the aether as determining 
what can and what cannot take place within it. The possible alter- 
natives on this view will not, properly speaking, be geometrical 
but physical. Intuitive induction cannot decide between such alter- 
natives. The decision can only be reached by interpreting the 
empirical data of observation and experiment. If the results reached 
in this way seem to the unscientific mind strange and hard to believe, 
this may well be due to hardened prejudice arising from a precipitate 
interpretation of empirical data in primitive experience before 
critical reflection began. I suggest with all diffidence that this may 
be what melageonietry means so far as it is not merely a develo])ni(‘iit 
of symbolic logic. On this view, if this view be tenable, its vali»lity 
is secured and its claim to utility and importance is satisfied. All 
that it would have to surrender would be its title to be called 
"geometry,” and this would be fully compensated by its title to 
be called fundamental and universal "physics.'" If the view I suggest 
is untenable, I .should like to know precisely wherein the fall.K'y 
which misleads me consists. 



THE PLACE OF TRADITION IN THE 
MORAL LIFE 

SIR JAMES BAILLIE, LL.D., D.Phil. 

The term tradition is frequently used in the narrow sense of oral 
tr ansm ission from one generation to another; occasionally in the 
wider sense of transmission of any kind, written or oral or forms 
of behaviour, derived from a preceding generation. Sometimes it 
includes custom; sometimes it does not. At times it refers to the 
process of transmitting; at other times to the result transmitted. 

We shall use the word here in the widest possible signification 
to cover that procedure peculiar to human life by which the findings 
of one generation of a given society are consciously passed on to 
the succeeding generation, and arc received by the latter, not as 
derived from their own experience in the present, but as recognized 
or recognizable authoritative communications from the past. In 
this sense the term will embrace all that is commonly meant by the 
customs of a society, as well as such instruction as is intended to 
and generally does gain conviction by the weight of previous experi- 
ence of others rather than by the weight of argument appealing to 
tlie individual mind alone. 

That tradition in this comprehensive sense does play an essential 
part in the moral life of the individual there can be no doubt. It 
is important to point out what this part is; to vindicate its place in 
moral experience ; and to show that it is indispensable to morality, 
which is the interrelation of human individuals with one another 
by action, thought, and emotion. 

The moral order of a man’s life is carried on under temporal 
conditions. \Miile it is always focussed in the present where alone 
the individual is in direct communion with his fellows, it keeps a 
man in continuity with the past of his society, and it prepares and 
points the way towards the future. Moral activity consists, from one 
point of view, in a succession of changes, for it is meaningless without 
acts, and an act is in some sense a new event. The succession derives 
from a partially known past, passes through the better known 
present, and proceeds to a relatively unknown future. These stages 
are quite inseparable if a man is to maintain the substantial unity 
of his own life ; they are equally inseparable if he is to maintain his 
union with his fellows in society. 

Ihe most familiar and unmistakable illustration of the continuity 
between the individual and the past of his society is found in the 
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language he employs to express his ideas, whether moral ideas or 
other ideas. This is not simply a means of communication with his 
fellows in the present. However much it is modified by present use, 
it is never the creation of the living individuals who use it at any 
given time. It is a social heritage which a man acquires without 
testamentary title, and upon which he seizes with the instinct of 
self-preservation. In it there lies, as in a palimpsest, the accumulated 
mental life of antecedent generations. It is the current coin of thought 
which bears the image and superscription of the universal mind, 
which animated the intercourse of individuals in the past, blends 
their lives in the present, and thus establishes intellectual fellowship 
between one age and another. The language of a society, therefore, 
does not merely enable a man to understand those who went before 
him; it compels him to understand them in order to be understood 
by those who live with him. He cannot take up and lay down this 
medium of communication at will, as if it were some instrument at 
his arbitrary disposal. It is doubtless his own and his own by inheri- 
tance, but only in the sense that it is the common bequest of the 
society from which he derives this birthright and which ensures his 
allegiance by the gift and the acceptance. By the marriage of his 
thought to the speech of his community he has given hostages for 
the loyalty of his mind. By conferring upon the individual the incal- 
culable benefit of orderly channels of communication with the minds 
of others, society thereby takes indirect security on its own behalf 
against the ingratitude of his intellect. In the case of the normal 
individual the benefit is readily acknowledged : he cherishes as sacred 
and cultivates as best he can the language of his people. But whether 
with or without acknowledgment, there is no escape from the con- 
trol exerted over the course and character of the ideas of human 
beings by the modes, forms, and niles of expression which came from 
the past. They partly shape what he has to say to his fellows, still 
more how he is to say it, and altogether how he is to become intel- 
ligible. The consequences of ignorance or negltjct of speech arc mis- 
understanding, fear, and isolation, consequences which no moral 
agent can face with equanimity. Words have an accepted meaning 
long attached to them which tradition has stamped with approval 
and current usage supports, even .should innovation modify, 'llie 
very fact that all agree generally on the meaning makes the individual 
feel a fellowship with a whole people in establishing intimacy with 
an individual. Language symbolically lifts his thought out of its 
particular connection with the passing state of his own transitory 
existence, and enables him to realize that his mind has an inner 
connection with his ancestors as well as his contemporaries. And the 
more fully he becomes acquainted with the language of his people 
and all that it contains in song and story and literature, the more 
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does he feel that his particular mind can hold communion in no 
metaphorical sense with all those who have gone before him. The 
indirect effect of this is remarkable. It tends to create, in some 
individuals to a high degree, in all individuals to some degree, a 
unique feeling of loyalty to the vanished and invisible members of 
the society of the dead, which is thus so closely bound up with the 
society of the living. It is as if those of earlier days appealed to those 
of a later time to preserve the common thought which made their 
own life possible as representatives of a common stock of humanity, 
appealed to them to keep faith and contact with the past, to remem- 
ber and not to forget. Loyalty of this kind profoundly influences the 
whole moral attitude of the individual. It stimulates the worship of 
the heroic, kindles admiration for those who are altogether beyond 
the reach of envy or jealousy, and awakens reverence for the social 
institutions which are rooted in the past. The reaction of such ethical 
emotions on the life of the present is too obvious to require comment. 

What has been said holds of language considered both as a specific 
kind of tradition, as itself one way in which tradition plays a part in 
the life of the individual, and as a vehicle for handing on the written 
or memorized achievements of the past. 

Language again promotes the moral life by supplying the terms 
in which moral relationships have been and are embodied. The mere 
assimilation of these terms from the earliest stages of childhood 
onwards helps to give precision and definiteness to the highly involved 
character which human intercourse possesses. In all societies some 
situations in which individuals stand to one another have been 
selectively distinguished from the endlessly varied complex of social 
adjustments. Either because of their prominence or their importance 
for a type of serial life, these have been given specific names. They 
are the names of the virtues or the vices or the frailties of individual 
character, which are lauded or reprobated, approved or condemned. 
Upon these the mind of the individual is from the first concentrated; 
around these his moral emotions gather; and by them his moral life 
is guided. Each acquires a nuance of suggestion ; each colour of good 
and evil has a peculiar texture of interest , which catches or arrests 
the hesitating and w^andering will of the individual, without any 
need on his part to gauge consequences and effects. So closely can 
moral situations become identified in the mind with the words which 
convey them, that the very names have the power and authority 
of actual moral demands.* The bare mention of courage and kindness, 

* This curious effect is fairly familiar in everyday life. Hardly in any other 
sphere have words such an inilucncc as they exercise in moral experience, 
they appear to be regarded at times not as symbols, but as the very facts 
denoted, or at least as inseparable from these facts. Some people seem even to 
suppose that morality consists solely of the terms in which the moral life has 
found expression, as if language could wholly contain aiul had exhaustively 
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cowardice and cruelty, will vibrate through the character, and raise 
or depress the moral nature of the individual. 

Another form in which tradition enters the individual's moral life 
is through custom. Its operation is sometimes assisted by language, 
in certain cases to an important degree. But it is specifically different 
in its process of operation. Customary procedure consists solely in 
ways of acting, general and relatively uniform in character, which 
have been handed on from one generation to another largely by 
imitation and suggestion, and to some extent by direct instruction. 
Customs do not concern the feelings except indirectly; and they arc 
not ways of thinking except in so far as thinking subserves action. 
As long as the customary acts are performed, other correlative states 
of mind are at best subsidiary and at worst indifferent to those 
concerned with customary performance. 

Customs are impo.sed on the individual without any necessary 
appeal to his consenting reason. They are accepted because they are 
imposed by the collective intent of those who already follow them, 
and because those on whom they are imposed are at the time rela- 
tively uninitiated into the society to which they belong and there- 
fore relatively incapable of fulfilling the purposes or of meeting 
the situations with which the customs are concerned. The inferiority 
of the uninitiated relatively to the initiated inevitably induces the 
former to bow before the capacity for effective and successful adjust- 
ment which the latter can make. The superiority which always comes 
from orderly procedure of any kind carries with it an authority which 
is more or less readily admitted by those who do not or cannot of 
themselves conform to that order. This authority is one source of 
the sanction which the custom possesses for those who come to 
accept it. The other source is the collective pressure wliich is or can 
be brought to bear on the individual to induce him to fall in with it. 
For customs, being acts of a certain kind, can always be taken 
to constrain as \vell as induce an action in another, or to pit vent 
action of a different kind. In the more important customs, the whole 
weight of the authority of all who have follow^cd the custom in the 
past and who do so in the present, combines with the collective 
pressure of the whole society to give these customs a sanction which 
any particular individual can hardly presume to dispute. Such 
customs are not merely sanctioned, they are even regarded as sacro- 
sanct. 

conveyed all that moral cxjxTicnce is. This partly accounts for the reluctance 
which most people have to analyse and discuss morality, and for their 
incapacity to tliink about morality with detachment and imi^artiality. It 
also accounts for the dithculty in finding hospitality for new moral terins 
coined as the result of a fuller development of the moral life, e.g., generosity 
to enemies, humility of mind. They appear at first as an interference with the 
current moral order; they arc an ol>.starIe nr "foolishness.^' 
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Customs are not all equally important. But they all have the same 
general character above described. They operate in widely different 
areas of social life : there arc customary ways of carrying on an occu- 
pation, customary ways of ceremonial behaviour, customary ways of 
acting towards classes of individuals in a society. The efficacy of a 
custom and the efficiency of the sanction will be found to vary from 
society to society and according to circumstances. Moreover, while 
customs prevail in all societies, some are more completely guided 
by custom than others. All this, however, does not affect the main 
fact that to a marked extent tradition in the form of custom docs 
shape the moral intercourse of individuals. 

The operation of custom implies the existence of a relatively stable 
society which has had a continuous life of its own for a considerable 
period of time, and which has developed and established, to some 
extent, institutions peculiar to itself. Customs are always social 
forms of procedure, and they subserve the life of the particular 
society to which they are relevant. They are functions exerted in the 
interest of the conservation of the society. In this respect they 
resemble instincts in the life of an organism. All instincts operate in 
the interest of the preservation of the organism ; and no instinct — 
not even the maternal instinct — is normally destnictive of the 
organism. Similarly customs have as their ultimate object the preser- 
vation of the society, the more important customs equally with 
the less important lead to this result. It is inconceivable that any 
orderly mode of action could be uniformly imposed upon successive 
generations of individuals, if its effect were to imperil or destroy 
the stability of a society. Doubtless stability does not constitute 
the whole of a society's well-being.* But it is essential for the con- 
tinuity of a society; and without continuity a society is a herd and 
not an orderly arrangement of human beings. 

While customs are, in the way indicated, comparable to instincts 
in the organism, in an important respect they differ from instincts 
and are closely akin to habits in the individual. Instincts are pri- 
marily inherited and specific modes of response of the natural 
individual to his environment without any prior training or experi- 
ence. Customs arise and arc always acquired; they arc relative 
to a particular society of men; they are in the first instance the 
result of experiment and experience; they become confirmed and 
established by successful repetition of actions uhder similar recurrent 
conditions; and they may be changed or in certain cases abandoned 
in course of time. In all these respects they clearly resemble habits 

* Hence customs which secure stability at the cost of other important 
elements of human welfare will in course of time be found to be bad customs. 
Ihis gives rise to the revolt against custom. But it seems meaningless to 
describe any custom as '‘inherently bad.” 
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in the life history of the individual. On the other hand, they differ 
from such habits in that habits vary from individual to individual 
in the same society, whereas customs are common to all the indi- 
viduals concerned. Habits involve selective adjustment to an indi- 
vidual environment ; customs are compulsorily imposed adjustments 
to a common environment. Habits may be inherently destructive 
of the life of the individual from the first (e.g. vices) and may be 
condemned even by the individual whose habits they are ; customs 
are experimentally tried forms of social conservation and are always 
in some degree approved while they last. 

Customs are expressions of the common life of a society. They are 
general in their operation; and they involve a recognition, more or 
less explicit, of identity of interests and purposes between individuals 
and between successive generations. They at once imply and create 
a community of moral attitude in a plurality of moral agents. 
People who act in the same way in similar circumstances feel like- 
minded in relation to one another. And like-mindedness is one of the 
essential achievements of the moral life at its poorest as well as at 
its best. Once established, it tends to remain and develop in other 
directions, in feeling and thought as well as in action. There thus 
come to be similar W'ays of thinking and feeling as an indirect con- 
sequence of customary action. Behind all customs lies some exorcise 
of reason; for customs are consciously general and orderly in their 
operation ; they regulate action in uniform w^ays : and these are charac- 
teristic manifestations of the life of reason. The effect of following 
customs is thus to cultivate and encourage the consciousntiss of 
rationality in the individual and of community of reason between 
individuals. 

It is because of this character and effect of custom that ceruiin 
customs become definitely formulated and become rules of common 
behaviour instead of merely customary ways of behaving. If and 
when this stage is reached, the sway of custom as .such is modified 
or ceases altogether. It is modified if the sanction peculiar to custom 
effectuates the operation of the rule, as for example when a rule 
is follow^ed simply because it is the custom to follow it. It ceases 
altogether if the rule is adopted by the individual as a regulation for 
his own action, and without reference to any authority which it 
derives from the past. In the latter case the rule is made effectual 
in its operation by reference to the anticipated consequences which 
result from following it or, more commonly, the consequences which 
result from not following it. 

There is thus a marked difference between leading a regular life 
according to customary procedure, and living by rule, even if the 
rule can be traced back to some custom in the past. The individual 
who follows the custom has regard to the general benefits directly 
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or indirectly secured. The individual who lives by rule has mainly 
in view the disadvantages to himself which issue from not fol- 
lowing the rule. The former accepts the custom under a non- 
rational sanction; the latter finds a reason for accepting the rule 
in its appeal to his self-interest. The former would in mo.st cases 
follow the custom even if it led to his disadvantage ; the latter would 
generally in such a contingency question the bindingness of the rule. 

Custom being essentially a uniform procedure imposed upon indi- 
viduals is very frequently supposed to be an enthralment of individual 
life, and custom comes thus to be set in opposition to individuality, 
'fhis is largely mistaken. Custom is the primary charter of social 
institutions which alone give constructive and relatively permanent 
embodiment to the moral relationships between individuals. 
WTierever we find customs we find institutions of some kind, be the 
institution a political state, a village community, or any other 
institution which may arise within those large organizations of men. 
And conversely, wherever we have institutions we shall find customs 
of some kind, either alone controlling the institution or operating 
alongside formulated rules. To fall in with a custom is thus not to 
enthral but to enfranchise an individual as an accepted participating 
member of an established order of human life. He becomes an 
acknowledged shareholder in the accumulated moral substance of 
the institution. His adoption of the custom involves him in conse- 
quential moral relationships with others beyond his power to calcu- 
late or anticipate. His individual life is necessarily e.\panded to its 
wider issues in the process. His isolation, with its accompanying 
weakness, is overcome. The horrors of moral solitude, which haunt 
individuals, melt away. Narrowness of mind and the fear of his fellows 
—the greatest fear to which a human being can be exposed from any 
finite creature — disappear in the consciousness of orderly co-operative 
action with others for a common end. Hence the remark of the 
wisest man of Greece that to be moral is to live in accordance with 
the accepted social order of your own countrj’; and hence, too, the 
wisdom of the answer of Pythagoras, when .someone asked him 
what was the best education for his son, "make your son a citizen 
of a people with well-established institutions.” 

Custom, as we have seen, is a uniform and relatively systematic 
course of action to meet a common human need. It is a ready-made 
plan of adjustment to a situation, which attracts because it is 
ready-made, which it saves time to accept, and which few individuals 
left to themselves would have either the capacity or the energy to 
contrive with even approximate success. To take the line laid down 
by custom is to take the highway of safety; for a well-trodden road 
is generally the safest, and it invariably leads to a definite end. A 
custom affords an orderly and to that extent a reasonable way of 
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living; it therefore enables the individual to make use of the reason 
of others in occasions obscure to his own. And everyone, no matter 
how intelligent, faces at some time, and that not infrequently, 
such situations. “The measures of conduct proper for the different 
occurrences in life are so various that it is impossible for any man to 
trace them all to their foundations."* Where a man cannot guide 
himself and yet must act, his best course is to follow if others have 
found a way before him. 

Behind all established customs there lies a long course of experi- 
ment, of trial and failure, leading to a final accommodation of prac- 
tice to purpose. Every custom thus represents the capitalized 
experience of men. To accept its prescripts is to draw interest from 
the funded moral capital of the past, and to enjoy as an inheritance 
an unearned increment of moral advantage in the present. The con- 
ditions of social existence are not handed to man at birth as a gift : 
they are discovered and acquired in the process of social inter- 
course. In virtue of those peculiarities of man's nature to which we 
have previously referred, a society can accumulate, and stereotype 
for the common well-being of all, those social aptitudes which give 
it stability and continuity. Without this, man would be always re- 
covering the same ground, re-learning the same modes of adaptation 
to his fellows. His constitution as a human individual is constant, 
and the moral situations he has to meet arc relatively limited in 
number and repeatedly recur. There is therefore neither occasion nor 
reason for challenging established custom; for the individuals doing 
so would have merely to re-learn at their own expense, instead of at 
the expense of others, the form and merits of the customary procedure 
which they oppose, with the added disadvantage that there would 
be no guarantee that a better could be found. It is the distinctive 
feature of man as compared with other animals that he can acIo})t 
and adapt the findings of the experience of others, both his contem- 
poraries and those who have preceded him. The influence of ciisimn 
IS but an illustration of this general characteristic. In this as in other 
cases, individuals recognize almost universally that the prcsiimi)tion 
of advantage is on the side of the general practice by which a social 
situation is adjusted. Hence the emotion of respect for custom as 
custom becomes an adjunctive support for the authority which a 
custom otherwi.se possesses, more especially in the normal, well- 
disposed member of a society. The dispositi*)n to comply with a 
custom will often turn the scale in its favour, even when it seems to 
operate to the disadvantage of the individual at a particular moment. 
WTicn to this is added the confidence of the many who follow the 
custom in the accumulated experience on which it rests, the opposition 
to the custom on the part of anyone or of a few can count for little 
* Tucker; Light of Nature, II, p. 597* 
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and can secure still less. No one, especially the young or inex- 
perienced, can run counter to a customary mode of behaviour in 
a community without the serious risk, indeed the practical certainty, 
of breaking their heads or their hearts in their career ; and the con- 
tempt of the outcast for the conventions which have been challenged 
will, in most cases, be but the parade of defiance in a weak cause in 
place of the consolations of defeat in a great one. 

Custom is one way in which men have learned by experience how 
to live together, and is thus a framework of moral goodness. The good 
it secures may be commonplace, but any goodness is preferable to 
none, and is at worst the basis of a better. It will always gain the 
support of all the well-disposed on that account ; and it requires no 
great wisdom to recognize and to insist that men have first to be 
accomplished in ordinary goodness before they expect to attain that 
which is extraordinary. Few men have any distinctive individuality 
worth emphasizing: none that is worth over-emphasizing. To reject 
experience in the moral life is to despise mankind, and that is to be 
on the threshold of immorality. Experience teaches virtue, and in 
certain cases it creates virtue. One of the virtues it calls forth is 
prudence. The wisdom that knows how to use the experience gathered 
from the past is a constituent element in every normal moral life. 
Nor is it possible for anyone to suppose that in the short period of 
his existence he can discover much that is altogether new’ in moral 
experience. In this sphere w’hcre men for generations have striven to 
accommodate their lives to one another, it may well be held by the 
majority of individuals that 

Has Wahre war schon liingst gofunden, 

Das altc W'ahre fass cs an. 

Even should a custom do little more than impose restraints on the 
actions of individuals in relation to one another, such restraint 
involves a measure of intercourse between human beings, and this 
intercourse, as we have seen, is the sphere of morality. 

It is in the light of the foregoing remarks that we should under- 
stand what is meant by the formulation of moral law s, and how’ such 
formulation has come about. A long tradition of customarily estab- 
lished forms of behaviour lies behind all such articulation of the 
moral life into moral codes. A time arrives when the orderly ways of 
behaving become so w’cll recognized that formulation is a natural 
and a necessary step, so that the formulation gains immediate 
acceptance. Since the law’s carry within them the authority (^f the 
distant but forgotten past customary order, the laws take upon 
themselves the antiquity which they conserve in language. And 
since the beginnings of the custom lie in the dark obscurity of an 
age long past, the laws themselves seem to have come out of the 
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dim mystery of unknown antiquity and to have been given with the 
original nature of man — a view which is true in a real sense; and 
being so given they are held to have come from God. It is most 
interesting to note how this was interpreted by two such different 
nations as the Hebrews and the Greeks. The Hebrews with picturesque 
impressiveness and poetic suggestiveness considered their funda- 
mental moral code to have been given directly by God to the 
early leader of their people, who received it and wrote it down on 
tables of stone after an interview with God on the cloud-capped 
heights of Mount Sinai in the wilderness — the cloud symbolizing 
the distant and irrecoverable antiquity of the past. The (ireeks. 
with the intellectual penetration and restraint characteristic of their 
nation, declared that Justice and the moral laws are the unwritten 
and unfailing statutes of heaven itself to which Zeus and the gods 
below as well as mortal men are subject. That is to say, the orderly 
behaviour, to which the formulation of laws gives articulate expres- 
sion, is part of the constitution of the world. In the familiar lines of 
the Antigone it is said: 

Not of to-day nor yesterday but for ever do they live. 

And no man knows what time they came. 

From every point of view, therefore, it appears that custom is an 
indispensable condition by which the moral life of the individual is 
sustained and promoted. 

It would be untrue to say that its force and influence are confined 
to primitive societies, or societies at a low level of civilization. 
Doubtless in such types of community custom has a wider d(;iii.nin 
of operation than in the higher societies, where the rule of formulated 
law plays a much greater role than the order of custom. It might in 
fact be showm that as societies pass from a lower to a higher level of 
organized life, the transition is marked by the change from the 
control of custom to the rule of formulated law\ h'or at the lower 
levels of human society more can be effected by imitation and 
suggestion, wdiich are characteristic of the ojKTation of custom, than 
by leaving individuals to apply a law^ for themselves. But it cannot 
be denied that in the highest .societies much of the orderly life of a 
community is due to mere customary observance, and not to any 
knowledge of explicit law. It is doubtful indeed whether law alone 
could secure order, if respect for customary procedure broke down. 
Rules would seem to be of little avail where customs altogether fail 
to gain acceptance. For it is evident that the complex system of 
laws, by which the higher societies are regulated, is unknown to the 
vast majority of people to whom they apply and for whose benefit 
they have been enacted. It is the business of a specialized pro- 
fession U) understand and interpret these laws on behalf of those 
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affected by them. The ordinary citizen generally knows less about 
them than he knows of the rules of his physical health. Yet the mass 
of the community, though ignorant of such laws, adapt themselves 
to one another from day to day with relative ease and success. The 
reasons for this apparent paradox are that customary modes of 
procedure, apart from laws, continue to guide individuals into 
orderly ways of adjustment; that customary procedure is partly 
the basis of law, partly an order of the same general kind as law* 
and partly is but articulated by formulated law; and — a point 
equally important — that the will to secure the interest of all in the 
acts of each is the main.spring alike of custom and law. 

Another form in which tradition can exert a potent influence on 
the life of the individual is through the family. This holds of some 
societies more than others, and of some classes in a society like our 
own more than of other clas.ses. And it operates both to the advantage 
and the disadvantage of the individual; but on the whole more in 
the former direction than in the latter, for the disadvantages appear, 
when they appear at all, mainly in the form of a certain narrowness 
of moral outlook which is but the counterpart of the exclusiveness 
characteristic of family life. Taken all in all, a family tradition is 
one of the effective supports to the morality of the individual. Its 
importance is recognized in many ways. In the quasi-religious 
form of ancestor-worship, the ghostly spirits of past members of the 
honschold brood benignant round the altar and the hearth, giving 
a sense of pernmnence to the purposes which control the daily life 
of the family, and animating its component units with a fuller con- 
scioiisrcss of their common interest in one another. In another form 
the resources of art, c.g,, family portraits, are utilized to keep fresh 
in the memory and imagination of the living the features and the 
character of former distinguished or even undistinguished repre- 
sentatives of the family; and however unsatisfactory such memorials 
may often be as works of art, their significance as a means of sustain- 
ing a continuity between past and present and of promoting morality 
in the individual life is unmistakable. This may be done by linking 
his li{(i to a standard of excellence which has been attained by his 
own kindred; or by affording him the adventitious advantage of 
vicarious merit; or by merely fostering family pride, which, in its 
best and even in its worst form, tends to refine and harden the moral 
fibre in the hour of conflict, and to soften the asperities of moral 
censure in case of a fall. 

Again, there seems little doubt that though an individual’s 
domestic traditions are restricted to what he has gathered from 
association with his immediate kindred and progenitors, the recol- 
cction of their lives can become a permeating influence in his own. 

* J- Orotc: A Treatise on the Moral Ideals, p. ^2o. 
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And the filial piety wiiich leads him to preserve their presence by a 
memorial, however crude, is an open testimony to the claim which 
they exercisQ over him and his loyalty to the purposes of good which 
he shares with them. 

Family tradition operates in the life of the individual in a different 
manner from custom. The latter concerns action only, and such 
action as has a bearing on the wider issues of the community as a 
whole. The influence of family tradition concerns more particularly 
the feelings and sentiments, the scruples and prejudices, the con- 
victions and even the conscience of the moral agent as a unit in a 
family group. Example here plays a larger part than either precept 
or prescription. Respect for the family standards and mode of life 
embodied in individuals becomes indissolubly bound up with self- 
respect; loyalty to the family, with the pursuit of individual good; 
admiration, born of the past adiievements of others and nurtured 
in recollection, with confidence in the special purposes which the 
individual has accepted from them and shares with them. 

Various factors indirectly co-operate to foster family tradition and 
bring its influence to bear on the individual. The most potent of 
these, and, where family tradition generally holds sway, the most 
common, is probably religion and all that this implies. Nothing, in 
fact, seems to counteract the natural effect of family tradition so 
easily as the absence of a common religious life, or a discordance, 
whether open or secret, in the religious life, between past and 
present, earlier and later, generations of the same family. But where 
family tradition is most pronounced — and it varies greatly in the 
incidence and force of its influence — other indirect factois hcsicks 
religion play a very important part. \Vc perhaps .see it at its best 
in those homes, exceptionally favoured by fortune, by cirnunstarce, 
as well as by nature, where the family life has been en.^hrinecl for 
generations in an environment of dignity and beauty, winch com- 
mands and keeps captive the affections as it ennobles the iniaf;in;i- 
tion; where the successive representatives have been accustomed 
to give and receive honour, and to justify their station by the 
fulfilment of its responsibilities; where selective breeding has com- 
bined with moral training to produce a cast of character in which 
the elementary virtues are tempered and refined to gracioVis forms 
of social adjustment appreciated by all but accessible to few; wh(?re 
the resources of art and of knowledge become the ministers of human 
well-being, elevating social intercourse and adorning the spirit; 
and where religion itself is utilized as a proj^erly disposed ordinance 
for consecrating and conserving the stately structure of family 
welfare. In such cases the power of tradition has certainly its 
greatest opportunity, and as a rule irresistibly dominates the indi- 
vidual moral life in a manner hardly found to the same extent m 
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family groups less favourably situated. In the latter the influence of 
family tradition is modified more readily by influences drawn from 
other sources. In the cases above described the individual bears 
the impress of his domestic group so unmistakably on his character 
that he seems the carrier and transmitter of an ancestral type of 
moral life recognizable by all and constant in its main features from 
generation to generation.* 

In addition to the forms of tradition above discussed, there are 
certain kinds of tradition which, especially in a highly complex 
society, indirectly promote union between man and his fellows. 

It may be said that every kind of invention which assists man's 
control over the processes of nature settles down into a traditional 
mode of adjustment to nature. It becomes inseparable from the order 
of life prevalent in a society, and becomes both a cause and an effect 
of the continuity of the society and enters into the social heritage of 
successive generations. Individuals are dependent on the adoption 
of such a heritage if they are to conform to their society. And when 
individuals are jointly dependent on the same heritage, they become 
interdependent on one another. By sharing the same heritage, 
^ey arc not only knit together, they intensify their common interest 
in each other, and tend to manifest this sense of community in waj^ 
of thought, action, and feeling only remotely connected with the 
heritage which is the occasion of extended intercourse. Illustrations 
of this are innumerable. The socially inherited mechanical devices 
to expedite travel and communication not only constrain individuals 
to learn how to adapt themselves to these dc^^ices and to utilize 

* It seems worth noting that the family institution is never so stable as 
in a country’- wher:* tradition animates its life, and that the absence of the 
influence of f<imily trcidition of some kind on the individuals’ moral life is 
generally an impowrishment of moral resources, and in many cases means 
irreparable loss. It is also significant that where respect for family tradition 
wanes, respect for the existing order of family life seems in\ ariably to decline. 

Again, where revolutions in society bring the family traditions of any 
section of the community to contempt or to ruin, the result seems invariably 
to involve moral chaos in the whole society. Whether the contempt is caused 
by tlic arrogance of distinguished families or by the envy and jealousy of the 
rabble, matters not: the effect is the same. Where, on the other hand, a revo- 
lution leaves iiTilouched the family tradition and what it implies, the social 
order as a whole is not endangered, and the community will <piickly survive 
tlic upheaval. This observation seeim confirmed, if wc contrast the course 
of revolution in France in the eighteenth century with that in England in 
the seventeenth century, or in France itself in the nineteenth century; or. 
again, the course of contemporary revolution in Kussia with that in Germany 
m recent years. 

A society may survive the loss of its customs and customarj^ traditions, for 
custom can be replaced by law; but the loss of family trailition undermines 

1C very foundations of the lives of individuals on which all social stnictures 
rest. 
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them, but make individuals dependent on each other in the process. 
The devices arc not merely means for organizing and facilitating 
social intercourse; they assist in creating further interest between 
human beings, and so deepening the sense of social relationship. 
Common emotions are awakened, common ideas suggested, common 
actions promoted by the mere fact of using such machinery. Railway 
and telegraph have not simply facilitated interchange between 
individuals; they have widened the social sympathies, enlarged the 
social imagination, increased the boundaries of expectation, duty, 
and reliance between human beings, not to speak of the expansion 
of the sphere of rights and obligations in the legal sense. Just as on 
board ship the temporary association of individuals on the voyage 
creates a common interest betw^een them, w^re it for no other reason 
than their common share in the perils of the voyage and their need 
for trust in one another; so the machinery of social life, once it 
becomes part of the social heritage, reacts indirectly but profoundly 
upon the moral attitude of individuals towards one another. 

It has been pointed out* that the establishment of a social heritage 
for the furtherance of human life necessarily modifies, both physio- 
logically and psychologically, the individuals who are constrained to 
use it. The suggestion is important and is evident on analysis. 'I’lie 
moral effect is equally significant. Individuals so modified become 
not merely increasingly dependent on such a heritage. They become 
ever more dependent on one another for carrying on the joint 
enterprise of social life. They are constrained to understand each 
other; and their understanding is facilitated by the similarity in tlicir 
composition resulting from the modifications brought about. They 
are compelled to act together and to correlate their activity: for 
the failure of one may mean the misery of many. And 'vhen speciali- 
zation of function is in consequence carried to a high pi)int, their 
social adjustments become almost stereotyped in their regul.irity and 
calculability. 

An important form of social administration operates in ;i similar 
way. Once established, it becomes in a short time a part of iho plan 
of social life which individuals accept as a heritage from the past, 
and to which they accommodate themselves willingly or otherwise. 
Their common direct interest in it makes them dependent on each 
other; its indirect effect upon them is such as to modify and intensify 
their moral attitude towards one another. Thus, for example, the 
system of National Health Insurance has not only made those indi- 
viduals concerned in it more dependent on each other for the effective 
accompli.shment of the system; it has profoundly influenced the 
sense of the moral value of the individual life, and, in the case of the 
very poor, has changed the attitude of patient to medical practitioner. 

* By Wallas: Our Social Heritage. 
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the place of tradition in the moral life 

The last point is as interesting as it is curious. Formerly the visits 
of the medical attendant were grudgingly accepted as an unfortunate 
necessity. Their repetition was viewed mainly as a cause of steadily 
increasing expense, which was borne with reluctance and could be 
met with difficulty. The life of the patient was estimated in terms of 
money; the services of the doctor were intrusions of a kind of health 
police and a tax on the family resources. With the establishment of 
the new system, the services of the practitioner are claimed as a 
right instead of accepted as an uncomfortable necessity: the life of 
the patient is looked upon as valuable for its own sake; and the 
doctor has come to be welcomed as a friend of the household, 'fhese 
moral results are clearly indirect consequences of a form of admini- 
strative machinery which has assumed its place as a part of the 
traditional procedure of a society. 

It would be tedious to deal in detail with the various ways in which 
different social institutions which arise within a society, affect by 
their traditions the relations of individuals to one another, and 
influence the moral life of the individual accordingly. We have but 
to mention such institutions as old schools of long standing, more 
e.specially schools for certain relatively exclusive classes in a com- 
munity, Universities, Churches (local and national), trade guilds, 
stereotyped professions. These indicate the several forms in which 
tradition has been and can still be brought to bear on the individual, 
shaping his sense of honour, controlling and modifying his moral 
judgment, limiting or expanding his appreciation of justice in his 
dealings with his follows. It would be useless to pretend that these 
institutions are external to the moral life of the individual. No 
doubt some of these institutions affect his relations to his fellows less 
intimately than others. Some are concerned with the acts of indi- 
viduals only, and it may be acts of a general kind which barely 
reveal a particular character; some permeate the feelings and are 
more intimate in their influence on character. But one and all in 
some degree provide areas of the moral life in which individuals 
meet, respond, interact, and hold intercourse with one another; and 
that B the very substance, structure, and composition of morality. 
ITie traditions, therefore, which grow’ up and animate these institu- 
tions are effective in moulding the moral attitude of the individuals 
successively comjwsing them; for tradition is inseparable from 
institutions, and institutions (as individuals realize more fully the 
more moral they are) afford the opportunity for the effective main- 
tenance and development ot their various purposive relations with 
one another. 

It may be said that there seems little left of the individual, and 
lardly any place at all for distinctive initiative on the part of the 
individual, if we abstract from him all the traditions which influence 
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his life. Tradition, however, only emphasizes one factor in the moral 
life — the indissoluble continuity of the moral life of the individual 
with the past of his society. Institutions which live through traditions 
are constantly being modified, coming into being or passing away; 
and institutions act and react upon each other within a whole 
community. Customs are themselves subject to the criticisms of 
experience, and customs sometimes pass away. “God reveals Him- 
self in many ways lest one good custom should corrupt the world/’ 
The moral life of the individual has to do with the future as well as 
the past; the purposes and needs of individual lives give rise lo 
institutions, modify and extinguish institutions. I'lie existence and 
operation of law bear witness to the need of other conditions of moral 
activity than are satisfied by institutions alone. In all these spheres, 
therefore, there is ample room for the initiative of individuals. 
And this may be admitted without losing sight of the profound 
importance of tradition in the individual life, or of the need for 
cultivating respect for tradition as an essential factor in moral 
experience. 

There is a tradition in men's beliefs, which men acknowledge tlic 
more readily because beliefs are strengthened by antiquity; and their 
adoption by many in the past helps to give them the quality of 
universality in the present. There is also a belief in tradition from 
which men cannot in the long run escape, for it is both created and 
confirmed by tradition itself. It seems the correlate, at the level of 
the higher mental life of man, of the continuity of the human race. 
This continuity is secured in the lower planes of organic life in the form 
of primary instincts operating as functions for the conser\ at ion ( f 
species. The consciousness of tradition is peculiar to the self-conscious 
life of man, and its function is to conserve social organization in 
w'hich man works out his characteristic destiny. The lower (Uganisms 
face one way only — towards the future; and their instinct^ ojHiatr; 
in the present without prior experience. Man looks after as well 
before; and tradition is the way in which in social life he loc'ks back- 
ward and avails himself of the experience of others to assist his own 
in the present. lie cannot escape from it if he would realize liis 
capacity for intimate social intercourse with his fellows. The more 
he knows of himself the more he admits he would not escape even if 
he could. 
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Professor JOHN LAIRD 

Nobody should want to rid his mind of science, but why should 
science want to rid us of our minds? In the name of science, however, 
clever men have given their minds to that very enterprise, although 
no doubt with the explanation that they were only ridding us of 
what we had falsely thought to be our minds. Thus in the eighteenth 
century La Mettrie presented the thesis that man was a machine. 

In the nineteenth, Huxley tried to show that we were conscious 
automata. In the twentieth, Mr. Hogben,* among others, professes 
to deduce from Pavlov's* experimental results that consciousness is 
a superstition, being only a misdescription of conditioned reflexes. I 
propose, then, to examine the modish form of this persistent doctrine. 

What is claimed, broadly speaking, is that the methods by which 
men, up to the present, have attempted to understand themselves, 
their fellow-men, and their fellow-animals have been radically mis- 
directed; that, until recently, there was some excuse for man's 
failure, since physiological science, except for vague aspirations, had 
no effective alternative to offer, but that now, after Pavlov has 
spoken, there is no need to remain unscientific any longer. At long 
last, three centuries after Galileo, the lynx of science has shaken 
the last flicker of life out of Cerberus, the decrepit guardian of the 
gates of superstition. 

We should first consider, therefore, what sort of animal Cerberus 
was, that is to say, what sort of superstition is supposed to be repre- 
sented by the word "consciousness," and why the term is supposed 
to designate something thoroughly unscientific. 

The substance of the complaint is that "consciousness" is the 
name of a sham with two delusive roots, one of them called "intro- 
spection" and the other called "teleology." The pseudo-science of 
psychology (old style) is said to be based upon the antiquated super- 
stition that by a hocus-pocus called "introspection" we can discover 
the "motives" of our actions, and so are able to explain the actions 
of men (or of cats and dogs) by reference to these "motives." All 
this verbiage should be jettisoned by anyone who has come to 
understand the reality of these matters, viz. the truth about con- 
ditioned reflexes. 

Ihe alleged objection to introspection is that it must be unscientific, 

* In The Nature of Living Matter, hereafter cited as L. 

» See Conditioned Reflexes, Eng. trans., hereafter cited as C. 
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because, by its own showing, it is always a private affair. It is but 
"inward looking" into one's own mind. A pre-requisite of all scientific 
experiment, however, is that it should be a public enquiry, that is 
to say, that the observations on which the conclusions are based 
could be checked, in principle, by anyone. (I say "in principle’* 
because laboratories may be too expensive to be thrown open to 
the public, and because untrained observers might be quite unable 
to see that anything significant was happening in them.) 

The objection to teleology, that is to say, to purpose and to 
volition, as a canon of explanation, is (we are told) that it could 
never explain. Science knows that there is only one way of explaining 
natural facts, viz. the push and pull (or is it only the push?) of 
mechanical forces. That is the very meaning of scientific determinism. 
"Teleological" explanations are indeterministic, animistic crudities. 
They are makeshift expedients in the way of explanation, and are 
quite incapable of enduring any prolonged scientific strain. 

Such, then, is the accusation; but it is also important to observe 
why the dawn at last is said to be breaking and the glorious hour 
arrived for putting an end to Cerberus and his activities. 

According to Pavlov (C., 3), the reason for our prolonged immer- 
sion in crepuscular pseudo-science was the backward condition of 
physiology, and, more particularly, of the particular department of 
physiology that deals with the central nervous system. It was only 
about 1870, Pavlov says, that Munk, Ferrier, and others began to 
study the effects of surgical extirpation upon the cerebral hemi- 
spheres of animals, and although these investigators claimed that 
they had been able to demonstrate the localization of psychical 
functions in the cortex, it was obvious that sucli rough and extrava- 
gant presencc-or-absence methods could scarcely expect to demon- 
strate how the hemispheres functioned in detail. (As Pa\’lov sa>s, 
one could not learn much about the mechanism of a watch if all 
one could do experimentally was to drill largish holes in variou'- 
parts of it.) Even after 1870, therefore, (according to Pavlov) 
physiologists in fact had recourse to other, i.e., to introspective, 
methods in their study of man’s higher ner /ous functions., and had 
to think of the other higher animals on analogy with mankind. 
Indeed, the scientific part of physiology at that time began and 
ended with the study of the reflexes of the lower nervous paths. 
But the new experiments upon conditioned reflexes clianged all that. 
They proved that "scientific" methods could be applied to the entire 
nervous system, that is to say, to all nervous process that (as wc 
used to say) subserved every mental function. Hence (according to 
Hogben, for Pavlov is much more cautious, although I think he 
means much the same thing) we can now "mechanize" consciousness 
in all its operations, and bury the remains of Cerberus in quicklime. 
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I have said that Pavlov is more cautious than many of his 
followers. "It would be the height of presumption,” he says, to quote 
but one of many similar passages, "to regard these first steps in 
elucidating the physiology of the cortex as solving the intricate 
problems of the higher psychic activities in man, when in fact, at 
the present stage of our work, no detailed application of its results 
to man is yet permissible” (C., 395). Even regarding his dogs (poor 
things) he was "not concerned with the ultimate nature of excitation 
and inhibition as such” (C„ 377); and he speaks (C., 330) "with the 
utmost reserve.” Mr. Hogben, however, shows no reserve at all. 
The traditional distinction between reflex and voluntary activity, 
he says (L., 41), has been finally abolished. "Conscious” behaviour 
should simply be called "conditioned” behaviour (L., 48). Common- 
sense "consciousness” should be "disintegrated” into reflexes; and 
the phenomena of learning, of memory, of attention, and the like 
need no longer be treated as somehow peculiarly "mental,” or 
regarded in the bad old unscientific way. He admits, of course, that 
much in detail remains to be done, but claims that, on the major 
issue, the battle has been won. It is this general claim that I want 
to examine (if I may be permitted to use the meaningless, because 
unscientific and teleological-introspective word "want”). 

It should be noted, to begin with, that Mr. Hogben’s larger objec- 
tions to introspection and to teleology do not seem to be very strong. 

I can never feel^ anybody’s toothache except my own ; but the privacy 
of one’s toothache seems a slender reason for denying that there is 
any such thing as toothache. In a disreputably unscientific way, 
toothache seems nevcrthele.ss to exist; and since most scientific 
gentlemen inform us that all our perceptions vary from individual 
to individual, it may be doubted whether, strictly speaking, any 
exijerimental observation has the sort of publicity that Mr. Hogben 
claims for all such evidence. Introspection, then, does not seem to 
be wholly discredited by Mr. Hogben’s arguments (however it might 
fare with other arguments), and the attempt both of Hogben and 
of Pavlov (C., 6) to claim that teleologj’ is a superstition because it 
is indeterministic seems clearly to have been conceived in error. 
I shall not stay to consider the obvious retort that Sir Arthur 
Eddington and other distinguished modern physicists as.sert that 
determinism in physics is a superstition in theory and a nuisance 
in practice, and I am willing to argue on the assumption that these 
distinguished writers are wrong. What interests me more is Mr. 
Hogben’s ungrounded assumption that teleological methods are 
necessarily indeterministic. Even the animal that Mr. Hogben seems 
to consider the most ludicrous of all Nature’s charlatans — I mean a 
regius professor of moral philosophy”— may consistently (so far as 
know) be both a teleologist and a determinist. Certainly many of 
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them profess to be both; and the reason that Mr. Hogben adduces, 
namely, that prediction should theoretically be possible, is, so far 
as I can see, no sort of objection to teleology. Most telcologists, 
I submit, make pretty confident predictions about the movements 
of railway trains on grounds that are very largely teleological, viz. 
that engine-drivers, from wage-earning motives and from the desire 
to do their jobs efficiently, try to run the trains according to schedule, 
and, again, because a sufficient number of moderately opulent people 
want and expect a good train service. Is it likely that Mr. Hogben, 
from his scientific non-teleological data, would be able to predict 
these matters with greater accuracy 

Let us pass, however, to less metaphysical contentions and con- 
sider the more specific arguments of these authors, viz. that ever 
since Descartes* in the early seventeenth century (sec C., 7) physiolo- 
gists could deal with reflexes in their own scientific, non-intro- 
spective, non-teleological way, but not, in this way, with memory, 
learning, and other such functions; that now they can deal with 
them; and, consequently, that a change of infinite importance has 
occurred. 

This broad argument has several subdivisions, and it seems 
advisable to deal with each of them in turn. 

(i) In the first place, it is claimed that purely objective methods 
are used. Hence the inference appears to be drawn that no facts 
except objective facts occur. 

Plainly, however, no such conclusion follows. In the simj^lest 
instance of a conditioned reflex the facts areas follows: A dogs.ili- 
vates when food is set before him. That is a natural or imcoiiditiom-d 
reflex. He can be trained to salivate to the sound of a gong if tin? 
gong is frequently sounded at dinner-time. That (when the gong is 
sounded without the dinner) is a conditioned reflex, (long and dinricr 
are quite objective, and so is the salivation (which can be carefully 
measured if the dog, by a surgical f)pcration, is made to (iiibbl<‘ 'y 
the side of the mouth instead of salivating in the ordinary c;iiiir*(‘ 
way). It does not follow, however (whether or not it is true in fact), 
that everything that occurs is objective because the stimuli and tW 
measured reaction are objective. A mother slaps her child and the 
child weeps. Measure the lachrymal flow if you like, and you will 
never prove that pain does not occur, or produce the smallest piece 

* The most recent English expositor of Descartes (Mr. S. V. Itolinj? in 
his Descartes, p. 2590.) .states that tlic term reflex “appears t(» have been 
coined by Willis (1C99), and not until 1784 was the general theory of rollcxes 
at all fully elaborated (viz. by Prochaska), but in what consists the difference 
between voluntary actirjii and unconscious reflex was first stated definitely 
by Marshall Hall in 1833.“ Mr. Keeling also notes (op. cit., p. 26011.) “how 
strikingly far’* Descartes in his Passions, art. 50, anticipated the language 
of “conditioning." 
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of evidence regarding the question whether pain is subjective or 
objective. To be sure, the dog does not report his subjective con- 
dition and the child might (although, even then, the report would 
consist of objective noises) ; but the dog’s silence about introspective 
matters can scarcely be regarded as a striking modem discovery. 

(2) The complaint that in what I may call the dark, pre-con- 
ditioned ages ignorance compelled even physiologists to become 
unscientific regarding tlie liigher nervous centres requires appre- 
ciable modification. Cei\':aujy common sense does employ intro- 
spective-teleological metlWs, and does attempt, by analogy, to apply 
similar canons to the bemviour of the higher animals. Certainly, 
also, if no other methods were available, these would currently be 
employed. It is not true in fact, however, that persons who used this 
method necessarily inferred that if we knew everything (or even 
enormously more than we do) about the nervous system, we should 
still have to invoke a new, unneural and, as it were, disembodied 
"mental” series of causes. If we believe ourselves to know from 
experience that when people want anything very much they com- 
monly try to get it, it does not follow that we deny the very possi- 
bility of a physical interpretation. The state of affairs in question 
would be compatible with an intransigent dualism (i.e., with the 
theory that mind and body are totally and for ever disparate in 
their nature although capable of entering into a temporary^ partner- 
ship) : but it does not require that theory. Indeed, dualism was only 
one of the reigning hypotheses in preconditioned days, and it was 
not the favourite hypothesis, since either some form of identity- 
hypothesis or else the double-aspect hypothesis was more usual. 

Those who accepted the identity-hypothesis commonly held that 
mind was a form of body, for they seldom maintained that body 
was a form of mind. In short, they divined what Mr. Hogben and 
perhaps Mr. Pavlov profess to be able to see. Those, again, who 
accepted the double-aspect hypothesis advocated a doctrine of 
psycho-physical (or, more accurately, of psycho-physiological) 
parallelism. For them, the two aspects, ex hypothesi, were aspects 
of the same thing, that is to say, of something which, in one set of 
features, was just a living organism. No doubt if, like Mr. Hogben, 
we reject all introspective teleological methods, then we do reject 
psycho-physical parallelism; for, according to that theory, the same 
thing may be studied (in principle) either by an introspective-teleo- 
logical or by a physiological method; and Mr. Hogben spurns the 
former. 'I'he theory, however, did not deny the sufficiency of 
physiological methods in principle. It even hoped that appropriate 
methods of this order might be discovered. What it did deny was 
only that teleological-introspective methods were either meaningless 
or useless. 
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(3) Particular attention should be paid to the contention that the 
discovery of conditioned reflexes supplies convincing proof of the 
unity of voluntary and of involuntary action. 

The argument is (a) that voluntary action, in fact as well as in 
name, must be known introspectively (and not otherwise), must be 
teleological (if anything is teleological), and must be unscientifically 
indeterminist (if the human will be "free”); (6) that reflex action is 
opposed to voluntary in all these respects. Therefore, if so-called 
voluntary action is a conditioned reflex, that is to say, a species of 
reflex action, the introspective-teleological psychology is instan- 
taneously deflated. 

In examining this contention I shall not add anything to what I 
have already said about determinism, and shall postpone the con- 
sideration of conditioned reflexes; but I should like to direct the 
reader's attention to the rest of the argument. 

Clearly, the name "voluntary” was selected for introspective 
reasons. A "voluntary” action is the sort of action that a normal 
healthy man can perform instantaneously, or at any rate very 
promptly, whenever he chooses to do so, and, as we say, just because 
he chooses to do so. Thus nearly anyone can rise, salute, cry “Heil 
Hitler!” (and so forth) by merely trying to do it; and w^e learn by 
introspective experience what actions are in this way at the behest 
of what we call our "will.” 

If we were as ignorant about our bodies as plain men commonly 
are to-day, and as the ancients necessarily were, we might have to 
admit that the sum of our knowledge about such matters was simply 
that a conscious intention was (so far as we could tell) the occasioning 
cause of such movements. Wliat is more, even if we learned from 
the behaviour of paralytics, and from surgical evidence regarding 
lesions in and excisions from the brain, that a certain physiological 
condition of the nervous system was also necessary for effective 
volition, we should still have to say that, although a ct)nscious 
intention could not be a sufficient condition for successful voluntary 
action, nevertheless it was one of the conditions known to experience, 
and indeed (in the existing twilight of this department of physiology) 
the only partial condition that we could specify with certainty and 
with precision. From this point of view the name "voluntary” meant 
a great deal more than simply a misleading residue of obsolescent 
theory. 

Per contra, at least two other points should be noticed in this 
connection. 

In the first place, it was never maintained that all movements of 
the sort we call "voluntary” were necessarily caused by a subjective 
volition. A "voluntary” movement was simply one that, in certain 
cases, might be subjectively initiated. A man can blink if he chooses, 
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but he also blinks involuntarily if he encounters a bright light, or a 
moving branch near his eyes. To utter a word is usually voluntary; 
but it may occur in sleep without any evidence of volition. Indeed, 
although we usually think that a “voluntary” action can at least 
be inhibited by volition (for even a sot, unless he is wholly depraved, 
can refrain from raising the glass to his lips), we could not insist 
upon this condition (as is plain from the instance of blinking). It is 
no new discovery, therefore, that certain “voluntary” movements 
might be made involuntarily. 

In the second place, to elaborate what has already been mentioned 
in passing, it has been known for a very long time that introspective 
methods by themselves were insufficient in this affair (from which 
it would not follow that they were either useless or completely 
unreliable). Paralysed persons make the volition, but the expected 
movement does not occur. In certain hysterical disorders the patients, 
let us say, believe that they cannot move a hand (which, according 
to their ideas, terminates at the wrist), although they can move the 
muscles of the forearm that do in fact cause certain movements of 
the hand. In practice, therefore, all psychologists and most regius 
professors of moral philosophy were fully prepared to admit that 
our introspective ideas about these matters might lead us sadly 
astray; that for physiological purposes the term “voluntary” should, 
whatever its origin, be regarded most conveniently in a psycho- 
logically neutral way as primarily a name for the skeletal muscu- 
lature, with special reference to the higher nervous centres; and 
that, even for psychological purposes, this neutral extension of the 
term might frequently be appropriate. 

A few psychologists and philosophers, it is true, maintained that 
our introspectively voluntary movements were intelligible in a sense 
in which other movements were not. If, they said, we wanted to do 
this or that, and did it, then (and not otherwise) we could understand 
Khy we did it. In other instances the movements seemed simply to 
happen, although, aprls coup, wc might sometimes be able to give 
an extrinsic reason for the event, either “mechanical” or adaptive 
(as, e.g., the protection of the eye by a blinking movement). The 
general opinion, however (and, as I apprehend, the correct opinion), 
was that this supposed “intelligibility” was itself an inference from 
repeated experience. We discover by experience what parts of our 
frame can be moved by merely trying to move them, and what parts 
cannot; and we should not pretend to ourselves that we ever know 
“'fry the movable parts move when we try to move them and the 
others don’t. Most of us can waggle our toes, and very few can 
wiggle their ears; but what sort of self-evident reason could anyone 
pretend to allege for the universality of voluntary’ toe-waggling and 
for the rarity of voluntary ear-wiggling? 
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(4) The substance of the new contentions, however, is positive 
rather than negative. It is not so much a question of what conscious- 
ness, or some factor of which consciousness is an aspect, cannot do 
(although that is a part of the argument), as an alleged demonstration 
of the competence of reflexes for all “mental” functions previously 
regarded as not reflexes. When, for instance, Mr. Hogben speaks about 
“mechanizing consciousness,” he means that the functions previously 
ascribed to “consciousness” may now be ascribed to reflex action, 
and that reflex action is mechanical. Has this claim been sub- 
stantiated? 

Mr. Hogben admits (L., 36) that the term “reflex" may be used 
in various senses, but he lays emphasis, for the sake of his argument, 
on the sense of “reflex” in which it is a completely uniform localized 
response, through the nervous system, to (the same) local agent; 
and he illustrates it by the way in which a “pithed” frog, with its 
cerebrum surgically excised, withdraws its leg when its toes touch 
water heated to about 40® C. 

It is only in this sense that a reflex is, properly speaking, 
“mechanical,” or as w’e say “automatic”; and we all know, even 
from looking at the matter from an introspective standpoint, that 
we do have these reflexes. When we are aware of such a reflex (as of 
the knee-jerk when a doctor tests us) w^e regard it as something 
“automatic” within us, something that explodes like a pistol when 
the trigger is pulled, and is essentially the same response wdictlier 
or not it is a sensation-reflex, that is to say, whether or not we arc 
conscious of it w^hen it occurs. A sneeze, for example, is a rellex (d 
w’hich we are usually conscious. Indeed, we may even have a limited 
voluntary control over our sternutations. In the main, however, 
sneezes are in- or at least non-voluntary. Their occurrence is one of 
the staple devices of novelists w'hose plot requires that some eaws- 
dropper should be detected. 

Seen from this angle, Pavlov's choice of salivation as an iiistaiuv 
of reflex action was skilfully chosen. We believe ourselves, indeed, 
to know from experience that ideas may stimulate the flow of saliva 
as w^ell as actual smells or tastes. Our mouths may water from tlie 
reading of cookery books; and it is conceivable that we might learn 
to control this functif)n almost as w’ell as most people can control 
their tears. Since, however, we have not been made to dribble vi.sil)ly 
like Pavlov s dogs, none of us has seen the advantage of learning to 
control this private manifestation of greed, although we have all 
seen the advantage of restraining our tears. Therefore we commonly 
consider salivation as an obvious instance of a “mechanical” rellex, 
and do nut even speculate whether an open-mouthed dog is precisely 
parallel In this particular to a habitually close-lipped man. 

Common sense, then, and also common psychology, is quite familiar 
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with the occurrence of "reflex" or, in the old general phrase, "auto- 
matic" actions, whether they occur singly, as a sneeze usually does, 
or occur in a chain like masticating, swallowing, etc. Moreover, 
common sense and common psychology were perfectly familiar with 
what used to be called "secondarily automatic" action, that is to 
say, with action that became "automatic," although it had not always 
been so. For example, a human being that has learned to walk may 
walk thereafter quite inattentively, as J. S. Mill is said to have done 
in the horse traffic of London when all his conscious thoughts were 
employed about his Logic. Similarly, a man who has learned to 
stand may become capable of sleeping on his feet. 

The part of this phenomenon that chiefly interested old-fashioned 
psychologists was the circumstance that the attentive consciousness 
that (in certain cases) had once been necessary might become wholly 
or almost wholly otiose. Wlien we had to learn, say, to dress ourselves 
in the morning, we had to attend rather carefully to many of our 
movements and had to try to execute the difficult ones. Having 
learned, we became able to think of other things while we were 
dressing, and even, like W. S. I^ndor, might find that our happiest 
tlioiights and phrases were likely to occur to us at such a time 
(unless, I suppose, a stud proved refractory or a button gave way). 
It should be noticed, however, that few^ if any, ever said or thought 
that all secondarily automatic action had originally been "con- 
scious." For it was the same sort of phenomenon as learning to 
breathe easily at an unusual altitude where there need be no con- 
scious adaptation. 

Fac+s of this kind were frequently consistent, however, with the 
pre.scnce and presumed operation of consciousness, although they 
might also be consistent with its absence. I'lie essential new question 
is whether the old-fashioned explanation of the species of secondary 
automatism that was supposed to be derived via previous conscious 
attention should now be held to come by a different route. Can we 
learn this, as well as many other important things, from Pavlov's 
skilful and beautiful experiments? 

I'o speak temperately, I cannot sec that the experiments constrain 
anyone to draw this conclusion. As we have already seen, the mere 
fact that a dog which, when untrained, salivates when presented 
with food, may be trained to salivate at the sound of a dinner gong, 
is, in itself, no proof that the dog does not mentally and consciously 
associate gong with dinner when this trained reaction occurs. Pavlov 
records the beginning and the end of the process. For all he shows 
to the contrary, the intervening process (in these instances) might 
require consciousness; and he admits (C., 322) that surgically 

rainless dogs cannot be trained in this way (or only to an inappre- 
ciable extent). In short, this particular question concerns what 
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Pavlov expressly refuses to discuss, viz. “intricate problems of the 
higher psychic activities in man,'* or at least of those “higher" 
activities that may be neural but are commonly called “psychic." 

Mr. Hogben's argument, however, is precisely that Pavlov has 
shown that there need be nothing except reflex action in a host of 
cases (indeed, ultimately in all cases) in which it was formerly 
supposed that factors quite different from those involved in reflex 
action had to be operative. The dog, we Jill supposed, remembered, 
expected, or imagined his dinner when he heard the gong. Therefore 
(we used to infer, from experience if not from insight) his mouth 
watered. WTiat has now been shown, according to Mr. Hogben, is 
that the whole process, at every stage of it, was reflex or automatic. 

If so, the argument is stringent only if the term reflex is care- 
fully defined and invariably employed in the same sense. If the term 
were used quite vaguely and generally, the conclusion would be 
equally vague. In particular, if the term were used in a sense so 
wide as [a) not to preclude, or even (b) as to include, intro.spective- 
teleological implications, the argument, by implication, would recoil 
upon Mr. Hogben's mechanical head. And I propose to show that 
Pavlov's argument does both these things. Indeed, I shall contend 
that instead of mechanizing or extruding consciousness, Pavlov has 
been forced to loosen the definition of reflex in such a way that the 
narrow, “mechanical," or “automatic" implications of a “rollex” 
disappear and are replaced, in an undeniable w.iy, by what Mi. 
Hogben would call teleological or introspective characteristics. 

{a) The first point can be readily demonstrated. Pavlov draws no 
effective distinction between a “reflex" and a general “icaction" 
{e.g., C., 12); and certain at least of the reactions that he calls 
“reflexes" are of so general a description, so varied in their manner 
and mannerisms, and excitable by such a multitude oi different 
causes, as completely to contradict the sense of “reflex" in which ii 
is fixed, “mechanical" or “automatic." Thus (C., 12, and elsewherL; 
he speaks of the “invcstigJitory reflex" (C., ii, and elsewhere), of 
a special “freedom reflex" (C., 17), of the “defence reflex, ' and even 
(C., 31) of “the reflex of self-preservation, of existence or non- 
existence, life or death." It is obvious that such language is quite 
hopelessly vague, and that such “reflexes" are not at all comparable 
to the precise and invariable piece of routine according to which 
the “pithed" frog withdraws his foot from water heated to 40® C. 
What could the “life or death reflex" be except all the varied actions 
that assist survival — avoiding poisons and traps, overcoming a 
dangerous adversary in fight, eating when famished, etc. ? How could 
this multitude be a reflex? And how docs Pavlov count his reflexes 
when he also .speaks of the reflex of “passive self -protection" [C., 410) • 

Similarly, the investigatory reflex is said to include sniffing, gazin&» 
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pricking up of the ears, etc., in short, any one of the very numerous 
reactions appropriate to what old-fashioned people called curiosity; 
“(he freedom reflex" would be exercised (in a most varied way) 
where any sort of physical constraint was exercised by stone walls, 
iron bars, g3^es, stifling air, or any other similar impediment. There 
is here no question of a “reflex” in the narrower sense into which 
“mechanical” implications are naturally read, that is to say, no 
question of a single uniform response to a single uniform stimulus; 
and the language employed implies an amazing system of book- 
keeping according to which overcharges are possible ad lib, because 
no precautions are taken against counting the same “reflex” several 
times over. Thus, blinking the eyes, a reflex in the narrower sense, 
is this reflex and also (it would seem) an instance of the eye-preserving 
“reflex,” and also of the “life-preserving reflex” (if the threatened 
injury be serious). Fighting, again, would be ascribed both to the 
“defence” and to the “self-preservation” reflex, and ejich particular 
device in the fight, such as gripping the enemy’s ear, would be 
ascribed to the ear-gripping, the defence, and the life-preserving 
reflex. Vagueness could scarcely go farther. 

(J) In his vehement desire to avoid “fantastic speculations as to 
the existence of any possible subjective state in the animal which 
may be conjectured on analogy with ourselves” (C., i6), Pavlov 
argues that the function of “signalling” is purely "reflex” (C., 24), 
and even says that all his conditioned reflexes are instances of “the” 
sipalling reflex {ibid.). Such language, however, is patently sub- 
jective or mentalistic, as is his reference (C., 244) to "an efficient 
and watchful signalman.” It contains, quite precisely, the very 
introspective and teleological implications that Mr. Hogben deplores. 
No doubt we speak of "automatic” signals (such as fog-signals on a 
nailway). Nevertheless, a signal implies a mind that can read it and 
also a mind that gave it. There would be no signalling in a mindless 
universe, although there might be green light, and yellow, and red. 
The most we could say of a “mindless signal” would be that it 
teould be a signal could anyone have the wit to interpret it. Pavlov’s 
language about signalling (and it describes a central, not an inci- 
dental part of his theory) is to the full as metaphorical as the 
common statement that "the clouds promise rain.” It is we who 
infer the rain. The clouds do not promise at all. And the mechanistic 
philosopher Hobbes, when he made this comment, had a story to 
tell that should have been noticed by these modern mechanizers. 

"Signalling,” again, is not merely “introspective.” It is also 

teleological”; and Pavlov stresses the point when he repeatedly 
explains that signalling is biologically advantageous (C., no, 152, 
^ conception that Mr. Hogben, in what (I think) is the 
^ lest part of his very able book, stigmatizes as non-explanatory, 
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unscientific, and antiquated. If adaptation to the environment is 
not teleological, nothing is teleological. Therefore if mechanism and 
teleology be opposed, Pavlov is not a mechanist. 

In short, Pavlov’s argument, instead of mechanizing all conscious- 
ness, de-mechanizes many “reflexes”; and I fehall conclude this 
discussion by mentioning some further points concerning his account 
of “reflexes” and of the relation between conditioned and uncon- 
, ditioned ones. 

(a) If by a “reflex” is meant the same “automatic” response to 
the same set of causes, it is evident that “conditioned” and “uncon- 
ditioned” reflexes cannot both be “reflexes,” since, ex hypothesis we 
obtain, in their case, the same response to different stimuli. No doubt, 
in a telephone system, different people, at different times, may ring 
up the same number; and the nervous system can be compared to 
an elaborate switchboard. In that case, however, the onus of 
explanation is laid upon what Pavlov does not discuss, viz. the 
nervous (or other) events that intervene between stimulus and 
response. 

(P) If, like Mr. Hogben, or like Pavlov (C., 105), your explanation 
is based upon the regularity of the response, then it is true tliat 
unconditioned and conditioned reflexes (when the latter have been 
formed) are both quite regular. According to the same argument, 
however, there is a period of irregularity (when the conditioned 
reflex is in process of formation). Such irregular behaviour, b\ 
definition, would not be “reflex”; and therefore there would be some 
behaviour that was not reflex. 

(y) In general the terms “conditioned” and “unrondition^d” refkx 
would have been unfortunately chosen even if there had been no 
strong objection to the chameleon-like properties of the word 
“reflex” in these arguments. Obviously Pavlov docs not tueaii that 
an unconditioned reflex has no conditions. He means only that it i- 
“inborn” or “natural” — and neither of these adjectives can tj 
regarded as very pri'cise. Indeed, Pavlov himself is very guarded 
in his praise of his terminology (C., 25, cf. 26). He admits that other 
terms of “arguably equal merit” might just as well have been used, 
and he even says that one of the uses of the word “conditioned” 
(C., 68) was “only justified by historical consideration.^.” A “con- 
ditioned reflex,” indeed, is simply one that has a special and, in the 
experiments, an artificial condition. 

Moreover, it may be doubted whether the new term “conditioned 
reflex” is not inferior to the old term “secondarily automatic,” and, 
although names seldom matter very much, it seems just worth while 
to call attention to one respect in w'hich the older terminology 'vas 
preferable to the new, because it was less question-begging. 
we speak of “secondary automatism” we speak of a process tna 
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lias become "automatic,” although it was not always so, and we do 
not commit ourselves to any special theory of the causes which 
preceded the newly acquired automatism. We certainly do not infer 
(as Mr. Hogben, it would seem, would have us infer from the mere 
word “reflex”) that the new, induced automatism was the product 
of older automatisms and of nothing that was not automatic. 

The best descriptions are those that do not say more than they 
mean. 



GREAT THINKERS 
(III) ARISTOTLE 
I 

Professor J. A. SMITH 

In the history of human thought the name of Aristotle must be 
written in capital letters. Of few of the Great Thinkers of history 
is it so true that he was one of what William James called “the 
folio editions of mankind.” In speaking of him, whether in praise 
or dispraise, it has been found almost impossible to avoid super- 
latives. The later ancients ranked the disciple level with liLs master 
Plato as occupying the twin summits of philosophical attainment. 
Since then they have divided the allegiance of the thinkers of the 
Western World. No doubt it is a rather wild judgment of Coleridge's 
that every man is born either a natural Platonist or a natural 
Aristotelian, but it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that no man 
has attained any width of knowledge or depth of reflection uluj is 
not driven to recognize, and often to express, a preference for tlic 
one over the other. The scales of their influences have, in the course 
of the more than two millenia that have elapsed since their death, 
gone up and down. For long it looked as if the verdict of history 
were to be decisively in favour of Plato, and this is reflected in the 
habitual epithets applied to the one and the other: Plato was ' the 
divine Plato”; Aristotle was “the miraculous or marvellous Aris- 
totle.” Plato was divinized, if not deified; Aristotle was reckoned 
the most exalted of human beings. When, after some 1.500 years, 
the centre of European thought passed from the East to the West 
of Europe, and the Platonic influence waned, the estimate < f 
Aristotle was more warmly expressed. 

To the great Arab commentator Avcrrocs (Spain, 1126-110^). 
Aristotle was “the rule and standard which Nature had invented 
to show forth the ultimate perfection of humanity”; his intellect 
wjis “the end and consummation of the intellect of Man,” and “his 
teaching” consequently “the height of truth.” The chief Christian 
systematist of philosophy, St. Thomas Aquinas (1227-1274) carried 
out a conscious and deliberate reconstruction of philosophy and 
theology in accordance with the principles and methods of Aristo- 
telianism which made a deep and lasting impression upon his con- 
temporaries and the later Scholastics. Even Roger Bacon quotes 
with approval the words of Averroes: to him Aristotle is not oii v 
“the most learned of philosophers,” he is philosopher. Dan e 
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reflects this judgment in his characterization of Aristotle as "il 
fnaeslro di color chi sanno** ("the master or teacher of the wise/* 
the philosophers* philosopher). No doubt during the Middle Ages 
the ecclesiastical authorities had frequently expressed disapproval 
of what they regarded as excessive laudation of Aristotle, and various 
thinkers from different points of view had protested against it, but 
upon the whole the influence of Aristotle was dominant over that 
of Plato, which reached them only indirectly through St. Augustine 
and certain Neo-Platonic sources. St. Thomas, e,g,, was well aware 
that at a critical point in the history of philosophy Aristotle had 
“proceeded by another road** than his master's, and to him (as to 
Dante) Plato is a reverend but secondary figure in "the philosophical 
family/' He was a declared opponent of Platonism in the form in 
which he knew it. 

There is no real revolt against the dominance of Aristotle till 
the rebirth of Platonism in Italy (fifteenth century), but the whole 
spirit of the Renaissance was hostile to Aristotle. But as the 
Platonism which the Humanists took under their protection was a 
perversion of that of Plato, the Aristotelianism against which they 
inveighed was a distortion of that of Aristotle. The more sober and 
sane judgment of modern times has abandoned the exaltation of 
either at the expense of the other, and, while it is still a favourite 
commonplace to contrast them, it is no longer the practice to claim 
for either the sole right to the philosophic throne. 

We may, therefore, be content, without any derogation from 
Plato, to recognize the enormous influence which Aristotle exercised, 
and S' ill exercises, in the shaping of men's minds. 

Since Aristotle’s death some twenty-two centuries — more than 
two millenia — have passed. His life (3S4 to 322 B.c., sixty-two years) 
falls in a period of the history of Greece concerning which our 
information is not as full as could be wished, and our ancient 
authorities for it arc not of the first rank of historians. The early 
part of the period w'as occupied with the struggle between Sparta 
and Thebes, which ended in the defeat of Sparta at Leuctra; the 
middle part by that between Macedon and Athens, which ended 
with the defeat of the latter at Chacronca; and the last part by 
the conquests of Alexander (who died in 324). Within it fell suc- 
cessively the careers of Agesilaus, Epaminondas, Pelopidas, Demos- 
thenes, Aeschines, Alexander. Von Wilamowitz has attempted to 
furnish a panoramic picture of this backgiound of Aristotle’s life. 
Of that life itself we have no full or trustworthy ancient account: 
the professed biographies which W’e possess are of little worth, and 
We must here confine oui selves to an outline. 

Aristotle was born about 384 in Stagira (or Staginis), a town 
on the peninsula called the Thracian Chersonese. His father, 
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Nicomachus, came of a stock of hereditary physicians, and had been 
court physician to the king of the neighbouring kingdom of Mace- 
donia. Aristotle’s parents both died while he was quite young, and 
his education was guided by his relative and guardian Proxenus of 
Atarneus in Mysia (North-West Asia Minor; it included the Troad). 
In his eighteenth year he went to Athens to attend the Academy 
which Plato had founded and controlled. There Aristotle remained, 
first as a scholar, and then as a teacher, for twenty years (until the 
death of Plato in 348). We may wholly disregard the gossip that 
has reached us of differences and even quarrels with his master, 
of wliom he never speaks but with friendship and reverence. During 
this period he seems to have made no claim to independence of 
thought, but acknowledged himself an orthodox or faithful Platcjiiist. 

In 348, with Xcnocrates, he quitted Athens and settled at Assos 
in the Troad, where he joined two other Platonists. There also he 
found a friend and patron in the prince of Atarneus, llermias. At 
Assos these Platonists founded and carried on a sort of branch of 
the Athenian Academy. There Aristotle, who had married a niece 
of Hermias, stayed some three years, and then changed his re.sidcncc 
to Mytilene in Lesbos (345). Tliis Assos (or Assos-Mytilene) period 
was a very important one in his mental development; in it (at the 
beginning of it he was about thirty-seven) he seems to have in- 
cres^singly realized certain fundamental differences from Plato and 
the more orthodox (or conservative) Platonists, and begun lo fed 
and assert his own independence and originality— singularly hiw. 
for so powerful a mind. When he was at Mytilene there readied 
him (34J) an invitation to become tutor to the young ( rowii Prince 
oi Macedonia, Alexander (then thirteen years old); he accepud it 
and moved to the court at Pella. His instruction of Alex mder d<.'cs 
not seem to have amounted to much: it was probably fitful and 
subject to many interruptions, and it came to an tmd in 33^, wliea 
Alexander succeeded to the throne. It is pos.sible that Aristotle hA 
already retired to his native Stagira, but in 335 he returned lo 
Athens. There he did not rejoin the Academy, but foundcil a similar 
institution called the Lyceum (it was also called *‘the Walks," 
Peripatos, and the members of the school were usually called from 
it 'The Peripatetics”). As neither Aristotle nor his successor in the 
head.ship of the School was an Athenian citizen, they could not 
legally acquire the site or own the building on it, and its character 
required a rather elaborate provision of such. Superficially (and in 
the i^yes of the law) the institution had the character of a religious 
community. Less superficially, it was an institution for the higher 
education of Greek youths from all parts of the Greek world. But 
also, like the Academy, only much more so, it was a company 0 
advanced students, occupied in research, in the collection an 
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arrangement of scientific observations and historic documents, and 
generally in the extension of all sorts and branches of knowledge. 
Over their co-operative labours Aristotle himself presided, inspir ing ^ 
organizing, and guiding them, training the many highly competent 
colleagues who collaborated with him. With their aid he accom- 
plished results which in their range and variety are no less than 
astounding. The Lyceum realized almost all the ideals that have 
ever been entertained of the work of a university. One important 
result of Aristotle's devotion to this work was that his properly 
literary productivity (which had earlier been considerable) ceased. 
The works he composed in this period — and they are the only works 
of his which have reached us in anything but fragments— are 
treatises intended to be read not by a general public, but by 
students, learners, and teachers in the Lyceum itself. It would be no 
exaggeration to say that they are intended to be “read,” but we 
must remember that at that time (and for centuries after) "read” 
meant "read aloud to listeners.” We must not think of them as in 
any way "published” or meant for “publication.” In this respect 
the works of Aristotle that remain to us are wholly different from 
those that we have of Plato, or the fragmentary earlier works of 
Aristotle himself. Of what Plato taught in the Academy we have 
scarcely any direct evidence, while we have very full and detailed 
evidence of what Aristotle taught in the Lyceum. It may be added 
that from the death of Theophrastus in 288 until about 86 B.c. 
all this body of evidence for the doctrines of Aristotle passed out 
of reach or sight even of the members of the Ljxeum. It was unknown, 
e.g., t"* Cicero. It was again lost to the Western world till the 
thirteenth century, when its rediscover}’ led to a remarkable and 
enduring restudy and revival of these doctrines. That revival was 
an endc-avour to recover the whole treasury of ancient wisdom, and 
frankly acknowledging the enormous value of the results of pre- 
Christian thinking to appropriate that all but lost heritage, and 
build it into a new and greater structure of Christian philosophy. 
It was an attempt viewed at the time with much suspicion and 
alarm, but it won its way to wider and wider acceptance, and in 
the main it is still the offici;dIy endorsed and rectmimendcd philo- 
sophy of the Catholic Church, or at least of the Roman Church. 
Of that philosophy it may be said that it is avowedly Aristotelianhsm 
Christianized, completed by doctrines of Christian or revealed 
origin, but in that completion not substantially altered, the union 
between the tw'o being, t)r being regarded as being, a co-operation 
of natural allies. From an early period there was another current 
on which the alliance of sjxjcially Christian thought was w ith what 
was, or was believed to l)c. Platonism. But the historian of philo- 
sophy must recognize that this latter current was the more fitfully 
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flowing and less dominant of the two, and so, that the Aristotelian 
was the central one. If for no other reason than this the philosophy 
of Aristotle, as we find it in, or can extract it from, his works which 
remain to us, is of prime importance. 

The literature which contains the record of the innumerable 
attempts so to extract it and to restate it in a form adapted to 
the needs of later students is of enormous extent. Some idea may 
be gained of it from (say) the separately published list (1884) 
the works in the British Museum catalogued under the heading 
“Aristotle,” which fills no large folio pages, or from Mr. M. Schwob's 
Bibliographie d* Aristote (1896), which enumerates nearly four thou- 
sand separate works. (It must be remembered that while some 
of the entries are of pamphlets, very many consist of several folio 
volumes.) From the death of Aristotle (or at least from the beginning 
of the Christian era) there has flowed a swelling flood of editions, 
paraphrases, commentaries, restatements and reinterpretations of 
Aristotle, and it still flows abundantly. 

Before entering upon my main task — that of giving to my readers 
some idea of this philosophy — I must complete what I had broken 
off — the record of its author's life. The sudden death of Alexander 
in 323 produced a crisis in Aristotle's life, and exposed him to 
personal danger. Rather than, as he is reported to have said, give 
occasion to the Athenians to sin a second time against philosoph\^ 
he withdrew from Athens, and retired to Chalcis in Euboea, where 
about a year later he was carried off by a fatal illness. We possess 
the text of his last will, which is mainly occupied with certain 
arrangements about his family. (He had perhaps earlier nominated 
Theophrastus to succeed him as head of the School.) In his will ho 
makes provision for his “companion” Herpyllis, for the guardianship 
of his son Nicomachus and a daughter, ordains the enfranchisement 
of some of his slaves, and gives directions for the commemoration 
of some deceased members of his family, in a way which leaves Ji 
pleasant impression of his personality. We may safely neglect all 
the gossiping anecdotes to his discredit which have filtered down 
to us. Professed portraits of him are not uncommon among statues 
remaining to us, but they are too late to be of much value as evidence. 
A literary tradition, to which we may perhaps attach more weight, 
tells us that (like Alcibiades) he pronounced r as /, that he had 
thin legs and small eyes, that he wore striking garments and rings 
and had his hair cut short. There is no harm in our carrying with us 
this picture of the man, or any other that we may frame following 
in the wake of the ancient statue-portraits of him, or even such 
idealized representations of him as Raphael's in “The School of 
Athens." No harm, but not much good either. 
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In passing from such externalities to a deeper view of the per- 
sonality of Aristotle we may use as a kind of bridge a passage from 
Goethe, where he, contrasting Aristotle with Plato, thus charac- 
terizes him: "Aristotle’s attitude to the world is that of a great 
master-builder. Here is his station; here he has to work and create. 
He studies the ground, but only until he has found a solid founda- 
tion. What lies beneath, from the surface to the centre of the earth, 
is indifferent to him. He draws around the site of his proposed 
edifice a gigantic circle, collects materials from all quarters, arranges 
them, piles them up, and so rises aloft like a pyramid, while Plato 
soars heavenward like an obelisk or a pointed flame." 

The impression thus conveyed to us by so highly competent an 
observer is that Aristotle’s mind was one of extraordinary range or 
sweep. The description seems indeed to qualify this praise with 
hints of certain limitations in width and depth of view, but upon 
the w'hole it attributes to Aristotle a design to furnish himself with 
a prospect over the whole field of human experience, excluding 
nothing within it from his view as trivial, common, or unclean. The 
impression is justified, and we may add to it that he pursues his 
exploration of the field into its minute details. Of the results of his 
labours thus to extend his acquaintance with the facts of experience 
we still possess a large specimen in his masterly survey of the 
members of the animal kingdom (the History of Animals), and frag- 
ments of a similar survey of the political constitutions of the Greek 
world of his day. Certainly Aristotle spared no pains to enlarge 
his acquaintance with the facts of which he sought the theory, and 
neglected no source of information about them. But further, he was 
not content merely to describe in all its extent and variety the 
spectacle he beheld; he attempted to reduce it to order and good 
arrangement. In regard to the animal kingdom, he laid the founda- 
tions of a zoological classification which, according to Cuvier, left 
little to be done by the centuries that followed. He grouped animals 
in species, species in genera, genera in families or orders. In a word, 
he was one of the first and one of the greatest of systematists. 
What he thus accomplished has won the wondering praise of suc- 
cessive generations of zoologists. To quote but one only, Charles 
Harwin says that his "two gods," Linnaeus and Cuvier, were "mere 
schoolboys to old Aristotle." He shows and employs the same gifts 
in other fields, and it might appear that his peculiar genius lay in 
the combination in unprecedented and not easily paralleled measure 
of the two powers of extensive and minute observation and of the 
reduction to order of the data so collected. He stands before the 
eyes of his successors as a prototype of the savant, a pioneer in the 
Work which in modern times men of science so fruitfully pursue. 

I do not question his title to their wonder and praise, but if 
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these are taken to imply that his methods or his ends were the 
same as theirs the implication can only be admitted subject to the 
gravest qualifications. Between his and their science there is a deep 
and wide gulf. It is significant that his 'careful collection of the 
facts of the animal kingdom comes not at the beginning but at the 
end of his biological works: the collection is not made in order to 
procure the first principles of his biology, nor, when he has made it, 
are its data used to confirm or "verify” them. Francis Bacon with 
great sagacity detected a fundamental difference between all ancient 
and all modem science. In a sense, the courses of both begin at 
the same point, i.e., with the particular data of the senses, but the 
ancient man of science proceeded from them at once to the highest 
and widest generalizations, and then from them deduced by a pure 
exercise of reason ever lower and narrower truths which in no way 
stood in need of check or confirmation by the data of sense; the 
modem man of science starts from a far more extensive collection 
of data, ascertained not only by careful observation but also by 
planned experimentation, proceeds from them by gradual induction 
to more and more wide generalizjitions, returning at every step to 
these data in order to control and confirm or correct the results of 
his procedure. Thus to the ancient philosopher one wide look over 
the field which he proposed to study was enough to supply him 
once for all with the main principles of the interpretation of all the 
facts lying within it, and the rest of his scientific wcjrk consisted in 
elaborating into an articulated system the consequences that neces- 
sarily followed from them : if the main principles had been properly 
got and the conclusions from them duly deduced, the latter were 
certain knowledge or science, and neither permitted correction nor 
required confirmation from fresh data of sense-observation. Between 
ancient and modern science there is thus, as Bacon says, an iinmense 
or immeasurable difference, and the difference comes out in the 
difference of their attitude to the data of sense, ancient science 
treating them slightingly and cursorily, modern science consulting 
and deferring to them at every step in its advance. Their methods 
of procedure are in the main the reverse or inverse of one another, 
"deductive” and "inductive” respectively: the one proceeds by 
leaps and bounds, the other crawls step by step. Hence their 
respective results are wellnigh incomparable, and, where they 
coincide, do so almost by accident. If this be so, it might seem that 
to bring back to memory and view the results of ancient "scientific” 
activity is merely to satisfy an antiquarian curiosity. PerLips to 
say so would be going too far, for, undoubtedly superior as tho.se 
of modern science are, it may be said that there are results of value 
which its preferred method could not have secured, and many of 
those which were secured by the other or ancient method still aie 
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retained in the apparatus of the better modem scientific mind. Its 
mathematics, e.g., till quite recently stood unaltered, and even from 
its physics we may still learn. With that, with Aristotle's version 
of it, I will begin my account of his philosophy. 

Many of his extant treatises are devoted to the exposition of his 
doctrine of Physics — ^his science or philosophy of Nature. He 
includes within the scope of that science the whole sum of what is 
“natural," all that, as we should now say, falls within the field of 
any of "the natural sciences," not only of our “physics," but of 
chemistry, botany, zoology, etc. These "natural" things were all 
seated or contained within a single vast sphere, surrounding the 
earth as centre, which he called "the Heavens," but which (with its 
contents) I shall call "the [physical] Cosmos." This Cosmos had 
always existed and would always exist : it had not been created or 
generated and it was wholly indestructible. Within it he distin- 
guished two regions which he — ^with momentous consequences — 
regarded as being, though both "natural," almost wholly different 
in character. The upper or outer region extended from the outer- 
most circumference downwards to the lower or concave side of "the 
sphere of the Moon," so that we may call the lower or inner region 
"the sublunar region." Now in both of these regions of Nature or 
the natural there are bodies — in fact, they are filled with bodies. 
Ihcse bodies undergo changes, but, while the bodies in both, and 
therefore all bodies, change from place to place, that is the only 
change which bodies in the upper region undergo, while the bodies 
in Ihe lower region, besides changing their place, also alter their 
qualities (including their shapes) and their sizes, and lastly change 
their ver\' substance, so that new substances may be said to come 
into and pass away out of existence. Another contrast between the 
two regions is that in the upper the changes of the bodies are 
uniform, or obey uniform laws, while the changes of the bodies 
(or those of them which take place there only) are not strictly 
uniform, but only regular, i,e,, show occasional exceptions or devia- 
tions from uniformity. This contrast may be expressed also as one 
between necessity and contingency, and this has the consequence 
that, while our knowledge of the uniformities of the upper may be 
certain, that of the regularities of the lower cannot in many cases 
rise above being probable. Nevertheless, we must for a time ignore 
the differences between the two regions. 

In the first section of his physical works (viz. his Lectures on 
Lhysics) he has in view the common or general facts of both 
regions, and therefore in the foregi’ound are those simpler facts 
which are found apart from others in the upper region. What 
occupies the whole of the Cosmos are bodies extended in tri- 
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dimensional space and enduring through time, having a nature or 
natures, possessing qualities (including shapes) and quantities, and 
exercising operations at least in the form of passing from one place 
to another (Locomotion or Motion proper). As bodies (i) they fill 
each its private place, and all together all the space or room there 
is, and (2) they are each and all endlessly divisible just as are the 
places (or the place) they occupy. Thus there is nowhere in the 
Cosmos any empty place (or Void), and, again, there are no Atoms 
or indivisible parts of any body. There are differences of kind among 
bodies, i,e,, differences more deep-seated and more permanent than 
differences of quality or quantity or operation: some are even 
eternal and indestructible. But for all differences between them, 
one thing is true of all of them: they all change, and in particular 
all at least change their places, i.e., move. Or rather, more pre- 
cisely, all are "moved," for not all (or perhaps any) originate or 
initiate movement, so that, in speaking of their "operations," we 
must understand the word not "actively" but rather "passively.” 
Thus the Cosmos is the theatre, so to speak, of a vast and various 
and complicated passivity, mutability, or "mobility." The existence 
of anything and everything in it is such passivity or mobility, not 
as a mere possibility but as an actuality, an actual "being moved,” 
such as is evident to us when we use our senses. To be thus actually 
moved is the universal character of all physical or natural beings 
whatsoever, and that presupposes in them an antecedent capacity 
to be moved. It is all-important for the \mdcrstanding of Aristotle 's 
Physics that we should firmly grasp this doctrine of all the move- 
ments which bodies visibly or observably execute, viz. that they 
are actual but not active movements, that they are actiuilizatiuiis 
of what our forefathers called "passive powers." I do not pciusc 
here to ask how Aristotle reconciles his doctrine that all bortie'^ 
actually move (= are moved) from place to place in Space when 
in Space there are no empty places: he does openly face the problem, 
and propounds a confident solution of it (the same solution as, 
that of Descartes). 

The primary sort of Movement (found everywhere and ahviiys in 
the Cosmos) is Change of Place or, briefly. Displacement. No kind 
of body ever stays permanently in the same place; it is always in 
movement from one place to another, and always its passage takes 
or occupies some time. 

Aristotle fully recognizes that the motion of Movement (most 
clearly, but not only, in the case of Displacement) involves or pre- 
supposes the notions of Space (or rather Place) and Time; and he 
expends the utmost pains in endeavours to clear up both of these 
notions and to recombine them, so improved, into a better, more 
"scientific" conception of Movement. Attempts to define such 
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elementary and fundamental notions of Physics are not now so 
often made by modem physicists, but it is surely clear that it is 
necessary to seek for them, and to be dissatisfied when they are 
not found and made explicit. Even in such modem treatises as, 
say, Clerk-Maxwell’s Matter and Motion I find articles entitled 
“XX. Definition of Displacement,” “XV. On the Idea of Space,” 
"XVII. On the Idea of Time.” In both Aristotle and Clerk-Maxwell 
the aim (and the result) is to constmct and supply what may be 
called a systematic science of Kinematics. But between the two 
Kinematics there are obvious differences, as, e.g., that the modern 
one considers Movement “in its purely geometrical aspect” and the 
ancient one is not specially “geometrical.” But the difference lies 
deeper than that: surprisingly enough, the former is “concrete,” 
while the latter is “abstract.” Aristotle believes — ^and all ancient 
Physics with him — that in better defining such notions he is at the 
same time coming to a better knowledge of the real facts ot the 
physical Cosmos, and imprimis of the facts hidden from our senses 
in the upper region, 'fhe science he is developing is to him indu- 
bitably a real or realistic one, a system of ascertained and assured 
truths', its results are certain or proved pieces of knowledge of the 
rad structure and happenings of and in the real Cosmos. By this 
way — ^and, according to him, by this w'ay alone — we learn beyond 
doubt what these veritably are, and he gives us his account of them 
with a categorical dogmatism which we can now only characterize 
as uncritical or naive. Unfortunately for him (and for ancient science 
as a whole), his results are hopelessly mistaken or, where not so, 
right only by a sort of accident. Towards the end of his life he had 
reached the conclusion that the supralunar region consisted of a 
“nest” or series of concentric shells (fifty-five in number), each with 
a proper, uniform revolution of its own, and many of them carrying 
round with it an infixed “heavenly body or bodies” (sun, moon, 
planet, stars). Of the working of this complicated Mecanique C&este 
he is prepared to supply a kinetics or mechanics or d\Tiamics, and 
in the light of these to "explain” all its appearances to our senses. 
To him, I repeat, this is no mere “hypothesis,” it is well ascertained, 
and so certain, fact. But no modem astronomer would or could 
accept it as such, and it may safely be dismissed from our science. 
It can no longer be taken as true, it is dead, and nothing can bring 
it to life again. 

Let us turn our backs upon it, and ask whether a more favourable 
verdict can be passed upon his complementary account of the lower 
or "sublunar” region, viz. that bounded above by the concave side 
of the lunar sphere and below by the centre of our Earth. This 
’■®gion also is filled — ^packed full — ^by bodies of many sorts, with 
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many qualities, of many shapes and sizes, and operating in many 
ways. These, too, move (are moved) from place to place within it, 
but here their movements are rectilinear, not circular, or rather a 
mixture of both. Nor are they uniform, but the opposite, or, again, 
rather a mixture of both, which we may call by distinction “regular,** 
i,e., they admit occasionjil departures from uniformity, and so there 
are occurrences here due to Chance or Luck. The characteristic 
“forms** of the local movements here are along radial paths from 
the centre to the circumference or vice versa, and they are executed 
in times that are not the same for different distances. Still, the 
most important of them are regular: the bodies concerned in them 
normally move perpetually to and fro along these rectilinear paths 
from centre to circumference and vice versa. Such are their “proper" 
movements, which, however, are liable to interfere with one another 
and also to be overborne and permanently diverted by influences 
coming from the upper region. Their actual movements are, there- 
fore, often very complex, but they can always be resolved into their 
components, viz. their proper or natural movements, their super- 
posed or induced movements, and their impressed or enforced 
movements. 

The first component is due to their particular “natures,** and 
varies with the sort of body that moves or is moved. It is, therefoi e, 
important to discover and state what sorts of “natures'* bodies in 
these regions have. But before we attempt to give Aristotle’s 
doctrine about the sorts of bodies, w^e must recall his doctrine about 
the sorts of movement there are in this lower region, which there are 
not to be found in the higher. In the higher there were no changf s 
except changes from place to place; in the lower there are, in addition 
to these, (i) changes from one quality to another; (2) changes from 
one size to another — the same body perpetually (though with 
differences of rate) changes its qualities and also perpetually changes 
its magnitude. But further, it also undergoes a more radical kind 
of change, (3) a body of one sort or “nature** becomes a body ot 
another sort, and this may be called the passing out of existence 
(the corruption) of the first, and the coming into existence (the 
generation) of the other. The conception of this change is vciy 
important in Aristotle's physical theory. It is not that the first body 
is annihilated and the second created; it is a process of transforma- 
tion, in which a body of one form or nature becomes a body of 
another. In the change something physical persists unchanged, and 
is in both the same (though what that something is cannot be 
expressed in words) ; it is what we call in each its [ultimate] “matter.* 

In the other two changes both the matter and its form remain 
unchanged: no mere change of quality or of quantity alters the sort 
or nature of the body that so changes. For all that, no body of a 
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natural kind A can become a body of a kind B, unless it first has 
changed its qualities or its size or both, nor that unless it has still 
earlier changed its place. 

Let us now return to the question. What sorts or kinds of bodies 
are there in this lower region? To this Aristotle gives with confidence 
an elaborate and exhaustive answer. 

He begins with “the simplest” (he says simple”) bodies, and 
of these he says that there are four — four and four only. These he 
also calls “Elements,” and he names them Fire, Air, Water, and 
Earth. Out of them are composed all the other complex bodies that 
there are. We must not be misled by their names; they arc not 
“ordinary” Fire, Air, etc. Each of the names is a label signifying a 
l)ody of a determinate kind, which kind (or nature) Aristotle pre- 
cisely defines as the combination of two fundamental physical 
qualities or properties (not of tw'o kinds of still simpler bodies, each 
with one of these qualities). Any body of one of these kinds may 
be of any size; there is no smallest body, no indivisible atom. Each 
element has a natural or proper movement: it moves of its own 
nature or accord up or down along a path from the centre to the 
circumference and vice versa, and each has a place on that line 
where it is at rest. As there are four elements, there are four move- 
ments and four terminals or resting places, towards which its 
natural movement is. Fire moves up to and into a sphere ne.xt to 
that of the moon. Earth clown to one surrounding the centre of our 
globe. Water and Air to spheres intermediate between these (Water 
to that just above the surface of the Earth, Air to that next above, 
below that of F'ire). Each of the four, unless it is prevented, moves 
to its natural place. But, stable as are their several natures, they 
are subject to changes other than those of place, and, in particular, 
they are subject to, and arc perpetually undergoing, the most 
radical of changes — that of kind. One kind of clement can and does 
change into another kind, and in doing so it changes its equality and 
its volume; that is to say, a body of one elementary kind can become 
a body of another (indeed, of any other of the four). Aristotle holds 
and teaches that such transformation or transmutation of one 
element into another, of each element into any one of the others, 
is a regular, normal, perpetual occurrence everywhere and alwajs 
in this lower region. This fact unites together all the events in 
Nature, for each such change in a body carries with it a similar 
change in another body or bodies: none does, or could, occur in 
isolation or apart from others. Each determines, and is determined, 
by another of the same sort, and the whole sublunar region is in 
these changes a system of reciprocally related events. In this 
doctrine, strange as may be its guise, w'e can recognize an explicit 
recognition of one still vital to physical science, viz. that all actual 
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or possible changes in Nature are bound together in reciprocal 
relation to one another. It is as if Aristotle, blundering about among 
the thickets of error, had stumbled to a point of view from which 
there comes into his sight a conception of Nature which still guides 
and controls the modem scientific mind, viz. that it is a system. 

At the next step in his account we shall find another similar 
anticipation of a view of modern science. He recognizes the existence 
in Nature of certain kinds of bodies, whose constitution is complex 
or composite. Instances of these are stones, metals and, in general, 
minerals; but more interesting and important instances are the 
kinds of bodies of which the physical organisms of living beings 
are composed ("organic bodies"), e.g., bone, bark, blood, etc. Of 
both sets he holds that in their composition there are present all 
four elements in various proportions or "doses.” In the compound, 
however, these elements give up their several distinctive properties, 
and are so blended that there emerges a new nature of a higher 
order, with new modes of movement, etc. The nature of such a com- 
plex or compound depends upon the particular numericjil proportion 
of the four elements in its composition. As each of the four elements 
can in the process of Nature be transformed into any of the others 
it follows that a compound body of the type A may be gradually 
transformed into one of the type B. This is, according to him, what 
happens in the physiological processes of Nutrition, Growth and 
Decay, and even in Reproduction. All this sounds like an anticipation 
of some of the doctrines of modern Chemistry (especialh^ Organic 
Chemistry) and Physiology. To these first composite bodies he giveb 
a name (Homoeomere or "self-similars”) which signifies that in any 
specimen of any one each of its "parts” is similar to each other 
and to the whole, so that no mechanical partition of it can without 
destroying it divide it into its "elements.” 

Next, he recognizes that several such bodies may be compacted 
by Nature into a new and still higher order of structure, which wt 
should call an "organ” of a plant or animal, e.g., a leaf or a hand. 
Here the mode of conjunction is a mere congregation or conglutina- 
tion of the parts, which in it preserve their distinction of kind from 
one another. 

Last of all, such "organs” are combined with one another, and 
with portions of the (simpler) Homoeomere (possibly also with 
portions of nearly pure elementary bodies), into these "organisms, 
which arc the bodies of plants and animals. These elaborate 
structures are the final or consummate results of the constructive 
powers of Nature. 

These constructive processes (which have also converse destructive 
processes) are not creative but formative. In them Nature is always 
working on a given material, and is imposing form upon it, further 
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and higher form. In them also Nature is, to use our modern words, 
expending energy and effecting real and substantial alterations. It 
is, further, realizing ends (that is, raising its results to a higher order 
or level of being), but it is doing so blindly or without foresight. 
Nevertheless, in the result — ^which is Nature as we now find it — 
there is a teleological character: Nature {natura naturata) is what 
Mr. Bosanquet calls *‘a de facto teleological system.” 

Here we can scarcely avoid being reminded of such very modem 
notions as that of Evolution. Might we say that Aristotle especially 
in respect of vegetable and animal organisms views them as products 
of Evolution? I think we must say, “No.” He does not do so even 
in the form in which Kant spoke of it as an hypothesis. Kant 
thought it possible to suppose that in a time now past Nature may 
thus (i.e., “evolutionally”) have given birth to the forms of organic 
life now found by us in existence, but not to suppose that process 
to be now going on. Aristotle regards forms or types as eternal, 
not generable, and therefore never having been generated; while, on 
the other hand, the processes of Nature of which he speaks are now, 
and indeed always, going on, always producing results which are 
no sooner reached than (equally naturally) they at once begin to 
decline and decay towards cormption. There is nothing to be gained 
in the understanding of Aristotle's conception of the processes of 
Nature in the organic or inorganic worlds by using evolutionary 
language in the exposition of them, or treating him as an Evolutionist 
born out of due time. 

The discerning reader will have noticed the absence from my 
account of Aristotle's Physics of a more surprising absentee. Does 
he say nothing of Causation, and where, if anywhere, does he bring 
in the notion of Cause? Of course, he constantly, in speaking of the 
processes of Nature, uses a word or words which we translate 
“Cause,” and in reproducing his account of them I have with 
difficulty avoided it. But — once more— his notion of “Cause" is very 
different from that of modern science. No doubt, to him, these 
processes are all, if not uniform, at least “regular”: they follow 
“rules.” The web of all the operations of Nature can be disentangled 
into courses or threads or chains or series of connected events, in 
which each successor requires for its occurrence the occurrence of 
a determinate predecessor; but the earlier occurrence, though a 
necessary condition of the later, does not determine it, does not 

produce” it, and so is not what we should call the “cause” of it. 
It is not even what we after him call the “efficient” or effective 

cause” of it (Aw “efficient causality” is not a relation betw'een two 
events). In the connection between events in Nature the former 
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event is never more than an indispensable condition of the latter: 
it does nothing — ^no, not even when the second always or uniformly 
follows the first. Constancy of conjunction between two kinds of 
events does not mean that an instance of the one “produces” an 
instance of the other, or has in itself the power to do so. The only 
things which, according to Aristotle, have such powers are not 
events or even acts, but agents, i.e,, substances, or what some now 
would call “continuants” in Nature. Here I must once more remind 
the reader that, according to Aristotle, all events in Nature are 
actualizations or manifestations of passive powers, changes in sub- 
stances which are not actions but affections of them, all conditioned 
but not caused by similar affections in other substances, and that 
without beginning or end. Hence the “agents” in Nature are really 
“patients,” and, though the Physicist may among their operations 
distinguish between “active” and “passive,” the distinction is 
really a relative one between what are in reality both “passive.” 
To anticipate an Aristotelian doctrine which lies, if not outside his 
Physics altogether, at least on its extreme frontiers where it merges 
into Metaphysics, nothing is properly “active” which is not beyond 
or above “Nature.” 

As with this acknowledgment of the fact that to give a complete 
or satisfactory account of Nature we must po.sit or suppose in the 
Universe a complement of it in a region of what, if not to be called 
the “supernatural,” is at least the “supranatural,” we sliorld expect 
his account of Physics (as the science of all that is “natural”) lierc 
to close, and to be followed at once by an account of this supra- 
natural region and its contents. What we do find offered to us in his 
works is, however, by no me<ins quite so simple as that. No doiiM 
we do find that his Physics towards its end runs out, or rises up. 
into such a literal “metaphysics” or “supra-Pliysics.” Within his 
physical works, at many places in their course, and especially iis 
we near their close, there is opened before us the prosjject of an 
account to be given of that complementary region of the Universe 
and its contents, and indeed there is there supplied a sort of 
first sketch of that account itself. He does not call this “Meta- 
physics,” or give it any name. In what he there says he confines 
himself to developing the notion of a First or Primal Mover, outside 
or above Nature, the eternal unmoved or immovable Source of all 
movements within Nature. It is as if he regarded as the one thing 
still left to be accounted for in his whole philosophy the existence 
in and all over Nature of the total fact of perpetual Movement 
or Change; above all, of the endless revolutions or rotations of 
the heavenly bodies in the supralunar region of Nature; as it 
had nothing in mind but to crown his Astronomy (and therewit i 
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his Cosmology) with an account of what the primary sources (or 
sources) of all such movements or changes must in essence be. 

Such, in little more than its skeleton, is Aristotle's account of the 
order or system of Nature, of the framework and chief contents of 
the physical Universe which is our total environment, the scene of 
our lives, the theatre of our activities, as it extends from the centre 
of the Earth to the utmost circumference of the Heavens. It is the 
result of the first attempt by man to think out an account of Nature 
as a whole, and in its main lines of structure, and in the thinking 
out no pains were spared by its author. Doubtless, our verdict upon 
the result of such titanic efforts must be that it is in the main 
mistaken — ^not the knowledge of reality which its author claimed 
that it was. Yet, strangely enough, it was an error without the 
making of which the science of Nature could not have made progress 
or reached as far as it now has. Perhaps Francis Bacon was pro- 
foundly right when, reviewing the history of Science, he said: 
"Citius emergit scientia ex errore quam ex confusione." But this 
is not the place to enlarge upon the way in which the commission 
of errors furthers the advance of Truth. At any rate, we can scarcely 
view with less than a kind of respectful awe this first daring venture 
of human reason to discover in what environment Man lives his life 
and does his work. 


(To be continued) 
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II 

§ 21 . Until a few years ago the hope of the physicist seems on 
the whole to have been that he would eventually be able to exhibit 
a single interconnected system of perfectly deterministic causal 
laws. He took the relation of cause and effect in all change to be 
such that from a determinate antecedent state of that which changes 
there must necessarily follow a different subsequent state of it, and 
it was assumed by him that complete knowledge of the antecedent 
state must enable exact prediction of the subsequent state. I do 
not think it matters here whether that which changes was taken 
as a limited subject of change or as the whole physical world. Doubt- 
less the assumption was that the whole present state of the world 
is the necessary consequent of its whole past state, but this did not 
seem to affect the character of the necessary nexus detectable within 
the limited subject of change which happened to be occupying the 
physicist’s attention at the moment. Doubtless, for example, the 
whole stellar universe was taken to be operating in any case of 
gravitational attraction, but all cases on any scale seemed amenable 
to the law that gravitation operates in inverse proportion to the 
square of the distance between the two bodies concerned, provided 
due allowance be made for the pull of other bodies operating accor.l- 
ing to the same law. For though the physicist still believed th n 
in principle all phenomena, macroscopic or microscopic, could be 
reproduced by a working model, yet his laws were quantitative 
laws; he assumed after Descartes that physics has to present qualita- 
tive change mathematically in quantitative terms. In short, his laws 
were identical in their instances and not also diversified in them. 

§22. Thus on the whole the physicist interpreted the relation 
of cause and effect as a necessary nexus of the temporally prior with 
the temporally posterior, the prior inexorably conditioning the 
posterior without the operation a fronte of any final cause. This is, 

I think, no more than what remains of Aristotle’s efficient cau.se 
when you have excluded formal and final cause from a world where 
value is treated as irrelevant; it is just that necessary sequence 
in time which Kant took to be the essential character of cau.salion. ^ 

With this view the physicist was usually content. Yet occasionally 
some hesitation betrayed itself, and, half conscious of certain 
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difficulties involved in explaining cause and effect as no more than 
necessary sequence in a world controlled by rigidly deterministic 
laws, he would claim that he only described and did not explain. 

§ 23. Now Kant pointed out that causation so interpreted in- 
evitably begets an indefinite regress of cause behind cause. The 
sequence implies a primary cause, the presence of which as a first 
term of the sequence would nevertheless violate the definition of 
any term in the sequence as being both cause and effect. He saw 
that any term in the series is in the end only contingently deter- 
mined, and that the series is not a self-subsistent whole, but he 
held the category of cause and effect to be a form intrinsic to the 
physicist’s thinking. There is, however, a further difficulty. If 
the cause is really the necessary and fully sufficient condition of the 
effect, what is there in the principle of causation to determine the 
order of the terms? Their relation becomes absolutely reciprocal. 
Doubtless when we find the White Queen first crying and then 
cheerfully pricking her finger, we are shocked by the absence of 
something which we count on in our experience; but of this some- 
thing the principle of causation so interpreted offers no account. 
An absolutely deterministic series has no reason to show why 
it should not be reversed. The laws of motion and gravitation which 
on the classical view govern the earth’s orbit, admit of its actual 
motion; but they admit just as well of the exactly opposite motion. 
This becomes quite obvious when they are mathematically sym- 
bolized and past is called — t, future + In short, something is 
missing. 

§ 24. It was, I think, Henri Bergson who first made quite clear 
what this missing something is. He pointed out that in the world 
of classical physics there is no genuine change, because there is no 
genuine time. Genuine time is the measure of a change which has 
irreversible direction. Classical physics was indifferent to direction. 
Time in the universe which it strove to envisage was a dead fossil- 
print, a mere fourth dimension extending a spatial frame of reference. 
Kant did not see this: if he had, he must have radically altered his 
account of the empirical ego. 

§25. The apparent success of prediction based upon classical 
primary laws tended to conceal this absence of genuine change. 
The appearance of a comet at a place and date foreseen seemed to 
show that a system of these rigidly determining laws really under- 
lay and explained the observed changes of phenomena. But in 
fact the present prediction of a comet’s future visibility is no 
more a /or^sceing than is the present calculation of an unrecorded 
appearance of it in the past. Once the mathematical formula of 
its path is worked out, the appearance of the comet is already 
^Pprehe^ided] for it is nothing but one of the positions of which the 
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formula gives the totality. When the comet actually swings into 
view there is no change of which the classical physicist has any 
account to give. His law, as we saw, is identical, and not also diverse, 
in its instances; it is not a theme developing itself in and through 
its various phases. It is as ineffective in explaining its instances as 
the Milesian substance. And the statement of it turns out to be a 
mere tautology. As Professor Eddington points out,* the First Law 
of Motion, “Every body continues in its state of rest or uniform 
motion in a straight line, except in so far as it may be compelled 
to change that state by impressed forces," really docs no more than 
assert that every body continues in its state of rest or uniform 
motion, except in so far as it does not. The instances of the law, 
the supposed phases of change, do not differ from one another, or 
from the bare identity of the law itself. They are mere repetitions 
which mathematics can enumerate and measure, but qualitative 
difference and real change they do not exhibit. Or the tautology 
may be expressed in this way. Each instance of the law is an event 
wherein a cause fully determines an effect. But this absolute mutual 
relevance and interlocking destroys any difference between cause 
and effect. Not merely is their order reversible: the terms coalesce; 
nothing happens; there is no event. 

§ 26. Thus it seems that bare efficient causation breaks down as 
a theory. The world becomes again the Parmcnidcan One without 
change and without internal diversity. At best, if we allow the 
events, the instances of the law, to retain numerical difference, 
physics relapses into mathematics, where admittedly change has 
no place. I am not competent to ask whether the recent suggestion 
by certain mathematical logicians that mathematical truths arc 
tautologous is a further stage of this descent to nothingness. 

§ 27. But the physicists have lately been overhauling their 
assumptions. I am not clear that the four-dimensional conlimiuin 
of the relativists admits real time anymore than do the lormulae 
of classical physics. There has, however, been a definite reaction 
from the classical ideal of rigidly deterministic law. The primary 
laws of physics, we arc now told, can apply only to the behaviour 
of a singular individual, and I think that has already become 
obvious from our criticism of them. On the other hand, the problems 
which begot the quantum theory have apparently shown that the 
behaviour of every electron and proton cannot, as was once sup- 
posed, in principle be worked out exactly according to such laws. 
The quantum theory relates to the transformation of energy, and 
though according to a primary law energy is always conserved, yet 
according to a secondary law, the Second Law of Thermodynamics, 
the successive forms which energy takes constitute an irreversible 
» Nature of the Physical World, pp. 123-4. 
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descending scale. Each step means a loss of organization and the 
increase of a random factor in the behaviour of the atom’s com- 
ponents. On the whole, it seems that the term "random" is not here 
intended to express a mere cloak for ignorance on the part of the 
physicist: we are to assume an actual element of indeterminacy 
in re. For the fixing of an electron's velocity and the fixing of its 
position are processes which necessarily (if that is the proper word) 
interfere with one another; if you fix either precisely, the other 
can be fixed only within a not further determinable range of 
variation. 

§z8. The inferences which seem to be drawn by the modem 
physicist are two: (i) that an electron in motion is not something 
of which a model could in principle be constructed, for it can on 
occasion occupy the whole of its orbit round its proton simultane- 
ously; (2) because the range of variation (either of velocity or of 
position) can be precisely limited, therefore the laws of the trans- 
formation of energy are laws of real probability, probability, i.e., 
which is in re, and the degrees of which are in no sense at all a 
measure of the physicist’s ignorance. Wc may draw a third con- 
clusion; (3) with secondary laws, such as the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics, genuine time and change with irreversible 
direction are once again admitted to the world of physics. 

§ 29. If I might hazard a guess at what has happened, it would 
be this. The rigidly deterministic primary laws lead to an impasse, 
because they deny genuine change. Now if you insist upon expressing 
genuine change everywhere and flatly deny primary laws, you will 
find yourself expressing change as sheer contingency, mere substitu- 
tion of a new state of things which has no connexion with what it 
supersedes. It will seem to you at first that if rigid necessitation can 
make no advance, can express no real change, then a change is an 
event which one can call at will miraculous or sheerly fortuitous. 
(Dr. Broad’s odd doctrine in Scientific Thought, Chapter II, of change 
as constantly adding to the sum-total of events, seems to come v'ery 
near this.) 

But it is more likely that you will compromise. You will come 
to see that absolute contingency is by itself no more satisfactory 
than rigid a tergo causation, and you will go on and try to combine 
them. That, I suspect, is what modem physics is trying to do. Some 
primary laws are still accepted, though the conviction is growing 
that they are all really laws of probability. These laws of probability 
in spheres where real change seems undeniable are formulated as a 
combination of necessity and contingency rather hard to e.xpress. 
You may say that the limits of a group of particles, some one 
of which is bound to behave in a certain way, are antecedently 
determined, but no particular one of those particles is antecedently 
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destined so to behave. Or you may say that the behavioui of any 
given particle is antecedently determined within a certain definite 
range of alternatives, but nothing determines which alternative it 
shall select. That the law of this behaviour is often called statistical 
because it is reached ex post facto by averaging results may prove 
a useful indication how the ph5reicist’s thought is running. But if 
he maintains that this limited indeterminacy really resides in the 
particle and the group of particles, it is not the immediately impor- 
tant point. So far the position seems quite self-contradictory. 

§ 30. As it stands I can see no solution. We must, I think, cast 
back and look again at the premisses of this paradoxical conclusion. 

I think we can find the tacit assumption which makes the diffi- 
culty. It occurs to me to put this question: If it is not possible in 
principle to construct a model of the modem electron in motion, 
because it would have to be displayed as in several places at once, 
can one any longer assume that what one is dealing with is a mere 
plurality of singular particles? The modem physicist admits that 
primary laws only work when confined in their application to the 
behaviour of a singular individual. Yet the secondary laws of 
probability, to which he has recourse when this barrier is lifted, he 
formulates as laws of the behaviour of a plurality — as the term 
"statistical” easily betrays. But a plurality is nothing but an 
aggregate of singulars, and its behaviour can be nothing whatever 
beyond the sum of the behaviours of the singulars. Now the singular 
individual dealt with by the primary laws did not, as we saw, really 
change in behaving by the rule which the primary law dictated. But 
the secondary laws were formulated to express the transformation 
of energy, which is real change in real time. Hence, whatever it i? 
which changes when energy is transformed, it is not a mere plurality 
of singulars. It is something which persists self-same, but self-samo 
through diversity; something into which one nature enters whole and 
yet incomplete in each phase; something which is not a plurality of 
atomic singulars, but a unitary system of diverse phases. 

§31. Thus the secondary laws were not formulated to work in 
pari materia with the primary, but they have nevertheless been 
given the same fundamental logical stmeture as the primary. And 
the adjustments which have had to be made in fomiulating them arc 
obviously not organic to this foundation. We have either to say that 
these laws cannot be strictly accurate — a view, I understand, rejected 
by the vanguard of modem physics — or that they measure a real 
indetcnninacy. What seems instead to be wanted is some concejition 
of concrete unity in diversity, which may prove hard to formulate, 
but at least does not take the erode form of a plurality of singular 
units. We cannot make progress with a mere juxtaposition, without 
any overlap, of sameness here and difference there — as we discovered 
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some time ago. Of course you can always make a show of analysing 
a system of unity in diversity as a plurality of units, but if you do 
you fail to touch the special nature of the system. And if instead 
you honestly try to account for the concrete diversity which any 
genuine change presents, you are bound to reach contradictions 
such as the statement that a quantum of light is large enough to 
cover the face of an lOO-inch mirror, and yet small enough to enter 
an atom and endow a released electron with the whole amount of 
its own action. These contradictory characters of a quantum emerge, 

I understand, always the one before and the other after a transforma- 
tion of energy. Surely; for an atomic singular cannot really change. 

§ 32. The classical physicist would perhaps have answered that 
unless he may assume that he deals with a plurality of units, he 
cannot measure, and that the possibility of mathematical measure- 
ment limits the sphere of physical inquiry. Yet that would surely 
be a confession that in the face of the whole problem of energy 
physics is perfectly helpless." Mathematics can never measure real 
change. 

§ 33. In short, the true scope of physics is very hard to determine. 
It looks as if there were elements in physics which any definition 
strictly severing physics from every other science would be bound 
to exclude. Physics seems to borrow qualitative diversity from above 
and quantitative method from below, and to find it not easy to 
amalgamate them. Perhaps Hegel was right when he said, "The 
only pure physicists are the animals." But, after all, the precise 
scope of any inquiry is the last as well as the first question for the 
inquirer, and the physicist's domestic difficulties are not our imme- 
diate business. What concerns us is to ask how far our hypothesis 
that all real change is a development or a decay, exhibiting a partial 
fusion or overlap of permanence and flux, survives our rash excursion 
into the realm of physics. 

§34. Now by reinterpreting the doctrine of indeterminacy, by 
substituting a system of phases for a plurality of units, w^e came 
back to our own hypothesis. And yet I do not think that our concept 
of change emerges quite scatheless from the test. We urged that to 
leave necessity and indeterminacy merely juxtaposed without 
overlap gives rise to hopeless confusion, and certainly if there is 
any overlap or fusion at all, we can claim that no mere necessitation 
and no mere indeterminacy remains in our concept of change. But 
the difficulty I feel is that unless there is complete fusion — which 
ex hypoihesi there is not — there does remain in our concept a defec- 
tiveness which cannot be expressed without falling back for the 
purpose on mere juxtaposition. If the potential must become actual, 

* Assuming, of course, that the Second Law of Thermodynamics is true, 
and that physics cannot exclude genuine change from its world. 
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it would seem that there is no real change: a rigidly deterministic 
law governs the process. If there is real changCi how can we avoid 
saying that the potential might not have been actualized precisely 
as it was in fact actualized? Aristotle, from whom we originally 
borrowed our hypothesis, felt this difficulty when he said that a 
stone thrown into the air has a potentiality which can and must be 
actualized in one way only, t.«., by falling; whereas the development 
of human character proceeds alternatively either in a good or a 
bad direction, because it starts from an essentially two-way poten- 
tiality. He called the one-way potentiality irrational, the two-way 
potentiality rational, but he did not fully solve the problem; he 
could not entirely exclude contingency from his notion of free will. 

§ 35. Nor, again, does it seem to me that Bergson, despite his 
brilliant exposure of the pseudo-time of classical physics, provides 
us with any real way out of this impasse. I confess, however, that 
I am not quite sure w^hat to make of his durie concrete, his self- 
directing ilan vital w^hich contains the whole past in itself, and is 
yet a perpetual creation of novelty. Sometimes it seems dangerously 
to resemble Heracliteanism, and to be a mere denial of permanence 
in the interests of a flux which is merely being mangled and mis- 
interpreted for practical purposes when the intellect introduces any 
element of fixity into it; sometimes, on the other hand, it looks 
more like an effort to formulate that notion of an absolutely concrete 
change which we liave already seen break down under criticism.* 
I have something of the same difficulty with the divenire of tlie 
Italian idealists. Grocers conception of “becoming** (still more 
Gentile*s) often appears to be a mere flux without permanence, 
and yet one finds both Bergson and Croce using terms surli as “the 
Absolute** and “the Whole," which seem to indicate an effort t'* 
avoid this conclusion. It is interesting to remember that we found 
the same ambiguity in the Fire of Heraclitus, which became tlu 
very symbol of flux, but was to begin with an eternal substance 
formulated in accordance with the Milesian tradition.* 

§ 36. Thus our difficulties are not lessened. At best we have 
discovered that physics cannot escape them if it tries honestly to 
deal with real change. This may excuse us from pursuing the problem 
through the more concrete natural sciences, since if physics must 
accept the difficult notion of a transition between a potential and 
an actual which are essentially correlated, or else give up the right 
to talk of change, then a fortiori this is true of those other sciences. 
If I had the knowledge or the time, it would be interesting to pursue 
the subject in the realm of economics. But I have not, and our own 
philosophic problem still remains. 

§37. I had better begin by re-stating it as it now appears. 

« See Part I, §§ 10 and ii. * Ibid., § 4 - 
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Wherever there is change, a single subject enters whole into every 
phase of the change, and yet in every phase suffers a loss or gain 
in completeness. The phases are complementary, each contributing 
essentially to the whole which assumes them in turn; and yet they 
are alternatives, each of which the whole assumes instead 0/ another. 
This contradiction — ^the defect of our concept of change — ^appears 
also in the difficulty that if a new phase constitutes a real advance, 
it is hard to deny that the advance might have taken a different 
direction: we seem unable to exclude some tincture of indeter- 
minacy. Yet we have this advantage over the modern physicist. 
We cannot express the defect, the lack of complete fusion, in our 
concept of change without recourse to the old juxtaposition; but 
our concept, we claim, still has its positive aspect as a union which 
is more than mere juxtaposition, hard as we find the task of for- 
mulating it, whether as a freedom which is more than contingency, 
or as a necessity which is more than rigid determinism. And on the 
strength of this positive aspect we are prepared to accept the whole 
in its complete essential nature as somehow determining all process 
between potential and actual. We take the system as operative in 
every movement from phase to phase, and not as being a mere 
plurality of atomic singulars. We do not accept the bare disjunction: 
either there is a rigid a iergo causation, or else something happens 
without a cause. We postulate a partial overlap; but can we express 
it more clearly and justify it further? 

I can only suggest the line of solution to which I think we are 
driven. 

§ 38. If the problem is confined to a limited subject of change, 
be it the transformation of energy in a degenerating physical universe 
or the evolution of natural species on this earth, the rise and decline 
of civilizations or the progress and corruption of individual character, 
then there is no solution. Moreover, there is in these examples of 
real change, and in any others which we might take, no means 
whatever of determining whether in the whole course of each specified 
type of change the process is in principle anabolic or catabolic, on the 
whole a progress or a decline; or again, whether, as Aristotle sup- 
posed, it is an unending cyclical alternation of the two. The principle 
of change, as we have formulated it, can no more tell us this than 
a primary law of physics can decide whether the stars shall move 
forwards or backwards in their courses. Wc postulate a climax 
as the classical physicist did not, and within a limited stretch of 
change we can decide between these alternatives; but nothing 
in our principle precludes the extension of our stretch, and if it be 
extended nothing can intervene to save us from the same indefinite 
regress which Kant detected in physical causation. 

§ 39 - On the other hand the various spheres in which we encounter 
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real change do seem to exhibit different degrees of overlap, and by 
comparing them we may perhaps hope to detect and express the 
positive side of our concept. The identity which binds an initial 
fully organized physical universe with a world in which energy has 
reached the dead calm of total equilibrium, and the identity which 
binds together the protoplasm and the evolved animal species, 
are tenuous threads. But the unity which develops itself in and 
through the actions of a strong and consistent human character, or 
in and through the achievements of a great artist, does not link so 
loosely the phases of its differentiation. His actions flow freely 
from the agent, his works from the artist’s genius; but this freedom 
is not a rigid determining, for each practical and each aesthetic 
act is a creation. Nor is this creation the caprice of indeterminacy; 
for the seal of one personality is set upon each action and each 
work of art. The phases of practical action and of artistic creation 
imply a climax, a single practical and a single aesthetic end, which 
is not fulfilled in any single phase; yet this very allegiance to a 
whole beyond itself, which each several phase confesses, gains 
expression precisely in that uniquely individual perfection which 
we seem to enjoy in any great work of art ; precisely in the absolute 
value which we are moved to attribute to a single heroic act, even 
when it appears to fail disastrously in realizing that unitary plan 
of life by which alone it was dictated. Here at least the positive 
fusion we seek seems indisputably manifest. 

§ 40. Yet we must not be too sanguine. We have found degrees 
of comparison, but we have not found a superlative. It remains 
true that in no one sphere of experience, in no limited subject of 
change, is this freedom, transcending alike necessity and indeter- 
minacy, consummated. Perhaps the artist and the man of practical 
genius — even the thinker — may seem to us in some sense at once to 
foreknow and to create their destiny. Certainly the least reflection 
on moral conduct reveals the paradox of an agent assuming that 
the goodness which can and must be achieved only by his action 
is nevertheless a character of the real, is rooted in the nature of 
the universe. Indeed, once we recognize a standard of value in 
change we cannot escape the notion of an overlap of flux and 
permanence, and when we acclaim absolute value we cannot help 
but think that we enjoy eternity in an instant. And yet we partly 
deceive ourselves. The deeds of practical genius, the creations of 
the artist, have still their negative aspect of defect as the products of 
trial and error ; in some measure each still is substituted for the one 
which went before. The action is a means only; the end is not fully 
immanent in it. The poem or the symphony belongs to an early 
manner v^hich the artist would have discarded before he did if his 
insight had been truer. When we reflect in this vein, the old spectre 
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of a mere successiveness, the Time of the classical physics which 
does not move, or moves without true direction, the lifeless fourth 
dimension which turns change indifferently into a rigid determining 
or a sheer contingency, re-emerges in the heart even of those experi- 
ences which we account the best we have. 

§ 41. All this remains true. Nevertheless, in one sphere of change 
the whole which changes is immanent as in another it is not. The 
fusion of permanence and flux is not everywhere the same in kind 
and degree. 

This fact must have a significance. Can we find it if we turn 
again from a limited subject of change to the universe as a 
whole ? 

I cannot here attempt a direct answer, but this I would suggest. 

In setting one experience above another because in it there is a 
nearer approach to complete fusion of flux and permanence, it 
seems obvious that we are judging change itself in the light— the 
very dim light perhaps — of what is more than change. And this light 
by which we criticize must come from somewhere. We try to formu- 
late the notion of a subject which enters absolutely whole into 
diverse phases, and while we think of this subject as changing in 
time, we only succeed in uttering contradictions. Yet anything 
less than this notion fails to satisfy our thinking. Now, wherever the 
subject of change is limited, we are foiled by the incomplete fusion 
of permanence and flux, the incomplete immanence of the subject 
in r‘ach phase of its change. We might therefore infer that the 
contradictions which continue to break out in any limited sphere 
are due precisely and only to its limitation, its lack of context. 
We might think that we must reinterpret the potential and the 
actual as the apparent and the real, pa.ssing beyond a mere de facto 
hierarchy such as on the whole Aristotle's universe seems to bc^ ; 
and so we might conclude that only in reality as a single whole 
is this complete fusion, this entire immanence, made good. 

§42. It is futile, I think, to argue this conclusion directly. The 
question is rather whether there can be found any other spring for 
philosophical speculation, critical or constnictive, than the impulse 
to formulate some such notion as this. I have not succeeded in 
finding one, but the history of philosophy is itself a crucial example 
of process in which permanence and flux overlap but cannot wholly 
fuse. It is a criticism of change, and yet itself must change. It 
cannot wholly overpass and transcend the limitations of the indi- 
vidual thinker as such. It may be the immanence in him of a reality 
beyond himself which gives the thinker this impulse to transcend 
change, but for him that reality cannot be fully immanent. For him 

* Despite his doctrine of pure ivipyeta, in which he attempts, without 
complete success, the absolute fusion of permanence and flux. 
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the reality of his own thinking must remain in part potential, and 
he can never quite definitely formulate the notion of a timeless 
climax of development which lies beyond development itself. The 
greatest thinking is no more immune than the noblest art or action 
from defective overlap of fixity and flux. 

{Concluded.) 
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TIME, SPACE AND REALITY 

Canon PETER GREEN 

Some time ago I had a shock. I was reading, in the Mathematical 
Gazette for March 1931, Sir A. S. Eddington’s presidential address 
to the Mathematical Association in 1930. And quite suddenly I came 
on the statement that the number of protons in the universe is either 
7 or 14 with 78 noughts after it. My breath was taken away. Readers 
of K. L. Stevenson’s story, Providence and the Guitar, will remember 
the maiden lady who, after hearing what the Commissary said when 
he was woken up in the night, felt her maiden modesty so outraged 
tliat she doubted if she ranked any longer as a maiden lady. I felt 
just like that. I felt that my philosophic modesty had been so 
outraged that I doubted if I ranked any longer as a humble student 
of philosophy. Sir Arthur has certainly not counted them. Then how 
in the world does he know that they are what he says they are ? 

To the non-mathematical reader two lines of escape suggest them- 
selves. After all, when j'ou are dealing with a figure ending with 
78 noughts the difference between one amount and twice that 
amount is pretty considerable, 'fhere is, so to speak, a margin of 
error. But that will not do. Sir Arthur does not offer us some figure 
between 7 with 78 noughts and 14 with 78 noughts. He offers us 
those figures as exact alternatives. It is either one or the other. An 
illustration may pos.sibly help (or exasperate) the reader. If a flea 
were walking about on a leopard skin (for the purpose of this experi- 
ment the leopard must be assumed dead and skinned) he might 
count the spots but he could not be sure that he had got the number 
right till he knew whether the spots showed through to the inner 
side of the skin. If they did not, then the number he arrived at by 
the count, say four hundred, would be correct. If they did show 
through, then the real number would only be half as great, namely, 
two hundred: for he would have counted each spot twice. Similarly 
you can’t be certain with curved space-time whether you have 
counted a proton once or twice. This illustration will probably 
exasperate mathematical and non-mathematical readers about 
equally. But it is the best I can manage, I fear. 

Another line of escape which will suggest itself to some is the fact 
that different mathematicians offer us very different universes to 
c oose from. You can have your universe according to Einstein or 
according to De Sitter, according to Sir Arthur Eddington or to 

IT James Jeans. You can have an expanding universe, a contracting 
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one, or a static one. And, finally, you can, I believe, still have one 
finite, or infinite, as you please. Perhaps then, it will be urged. Sir 
Arthur, in telling us how many protons there are in his universe, is 
merely exercising his undoubted right to make his own universe the 
size he prefers. But I fear that will not do. There may be several 
kinds of universes to select from. But, given the pattern you select, 

. mathematics will tell you how many protons there must be in it. 
To take an illustration from third-form mathematics, we may say 
that you may make your flower-beds with any number of sides you 
like, but if your gardener is careful to have it of a regular shape 
then mathematics, relying on the profound fact that all the angles 
of a regular polygon together with four right angles are together 
equal to twice as many right angles as the figure has sides, will 
enable you to foretell (to the amazement of your good gardener) 
the exact size of each angle. 

Given the type of universe Sir Arthur prefers, he can tell us how 
many protons there are in it without counting them. 

But ought he to be able to do so ? Is it not almost indecent that 
he should do so ? It is, of course, no more than an extreme example 
of the problem that confronted Kant. How is synthetic knowledge 
a priori possible? But how extreme an example! 

Then the other day I found the solution. Sir James Jeans snys, 
in his book The New Background of Science, that Heisenberg’s 
h 

equation pq — qp = e suggests that subatomic nature cannot 

be represented in time and space at all. But that at first is a trnly 
shocking idea. Reality cannot be like a cow looking into the window 
of a cowshed, half in and half out of the shed. Either reality is in 
time and space or it is not. It cannot bo in time and spjice when it 
is viewed in the large and outside time and space when looked 
in small enough detail. There seems to be only one solution of onr 
difficulty, and that is to deny that reality is in time and space at ;dl. 
We must boldly say that to be observed is to be in time and spare 
and that to be in time and space is to be observed. To give my c.ssay 
a nice mathematical appearance I will write that as an equation: 

(To be observed) = (To be in Time and Space). 

If some miraculous quickening of our eyesight or some wonderful 
improvement in our microscopes enabled us to see the atom, then 
subatomic nature would be "in time and space.” ^ 

Let us try to see what this involves. Readers of Mr. H. G. Wells s 
short stories will remember the story Through a Wittdow. Ihe hero 
with both legs broken lies in bed and sees what he can see through 
the window. Anything outside the limits of vision permitted y 
the size of his window is unknowable to him. Let us suppose t a 
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the window faces south and that the river (obviously the Thames) 
runs from west to east. Sometimes, when the sun is rather too hot, 
the bed is put against the north wall. Sometimes, on fine mornings, 
it is put close to the window. Sometimes the head of the bed is put 
against the west wall, so as to allow the patient to see as far down 
the river as possible, and sometimes it is put against the east wall, 
so as to allow him to look as far up the river as possible. By the 
time the man has noted how far up and down the river he can see 
from each position, and how far up and down the acacia-tree, which 
stood just outside the window, he can measure when he is against 
the north wall, and how far up and down it when close to the window, 
he will only need to know the length and breadth of his bed (I do 
not think he will need any other data) and he will know all there 
is to know about the size of his bedroom and the area of his window. 
Of the river and the acacia-tree he will know nothing. The river — ^how 
long it is? how deep? — those are questions he cannot hope to 
answer. The acacia-tree — ^how far below his window ledge the roots 
lie and how far above the window’s top its height extends are 
hidden from him for just as long as he remains in his sick room. 
For river and for tree alike to be observed is to be within the frame 
of the window, and to be within the frame of the window is to be 
observed. 

Does science, then, tell us nothing except about ourselves? Is it 
all, at the last resort, a subtle form of anthropology? Man has long 
known that he supplies the old-fashioned "secondary qualities.” 
We know, too, that we each supply our own time and space, carrying 
them about with us as the snail carries his shell. How much farther 
will the process go? Will some mathematician in the perhaps not 
very distant future give us a wave-equation requiring n dimensions 
from which he will deduce the size and markings of an as yet undis- 
covered bird of paradise in unexplored New Guinea? Why not? 
Size after all is only another name for space, and colour another 
name for wave frequency. To one who can count the protons in a 
universe the colour spots on a bird in New Guinea should be child’s 
play. 

Miss Codger in Martin Chnzzlewit says (God bless her'.); “To be 
presented to a Pogram by a Hominy, indeed, a thrilling moment 
is it in its impressiveness on what we call our feelings. But why 
We call them so, or why impressed we are, or if at all we are, or if 
there really is, oh gasping one! a Pogram or a Hominy, or any 
active principle to which we give those titles, is a topic. Spirit 
searching, light abandoned, much too vast to enter on, at this 
unlooked-for crisis.” I sympathize with Miss Codger. To be intro- 
duced by a mathematician to a universe (or a bird of paradise in 
New Guinea) which he has never seen, a thrilling moment is it in 
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its impressiveness on what I call my feelings. But if indeed there 
is a mathematician, or a bird of paradise, or — ^but need I go on? 

What I have written is not in any way derogatory to natural 
science. It tells us what it greatly concerns us to know. Only of 
reality it tells us, can tell us, nothing. 

And “hence a paradox which comforts while it mocks." Science 
which strives to be objective, and to eliminate the personal equation, 
in the end tells us nothing except about the framework which we 
ourselves impose on reality. Ethics and Aesthetics, the search for 
goodness and for beauty, which seem so subjective and so individual, 
may perhaps prove the only ways by which we can come into touch 
with reality. And they seem to promise to be very broad highways 
if we will only tread them. 
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PROFESSOR WHITEHEAD’S NATURE AND LIFE 

THE EDITOR 

This little book (published by the Cambridge University Press, price 3s. 6d. 
net) consists of two lectures delivered before the University of Chicago in 
October 1933. Those who are acquainted with the author’s philosophy ex- 
pounded in detail in his earlier works will not find anything new in 1 Professor 
Whitehead’s latest book. They will, however, enjoy reading in a concise form 
what amounts to an outline of his philosophy, and following his illuminating 
discussion of the principles upon which it is founded. Briefly, it may be said 
that the book is an attempt to show that Nature cannot be truly conceived 
as a static and lifeless thing, but must be interpreted as a creative process 
which has goals and values. 

It will probably be most beneficial to those readers of this journal who are 
interested in 'Whitehead’s Philosophy, if the writer tries to give a fairly 
complete summary of the argument running through the book with the 
minimum of comment, thus enabling this distinguished thinker to state his 
case in his own way. 

” Empty** Space and Matter. — ^I'he first of the two lectures of which the 
book consists is entitled ’ ‘Nature,” and is mainly occupied with describing 
the growth and development of the scientific conceptions of Nature during 
the past three hundred years, and in elucidating the implications involved in 
them. Whitehead conceives the task of Philosophy to be the search for the 
solution of the problem of how Nature is ultimately to be understood, and 
the question asked at the outset by him is — what is the most comprehensive 
and concrete interpretation of Nature suggested when all the facts of modern 
science and experience are taken into account ? 

In the sixteenth century a certain view of Nature began to sway the minds 
of thinkers. Nature w’as conceived as bits of matter organized or unorganized 
moving about in an otherwise empty space. These bits of matter were regarded 
as passive substances supporting various qualities, for example, shape, colour, 
smell, motion. Some of these qualities, such as shape and motion, were called 
“primary”; others, such as colour, taste, and smell, “sccondaiy.” The events 
in Nature, on this theory, consist in the changes which these qualities 
undergo, more particularly as changes of motion. Indeed, motion, giving rise 
to changes in spatial relation, is the only mode of interconnexion between 
these bits of matter. On this view, then. Nature consists of an unchanging, 
empty space with bits of matter possessing qualities and capable of locomo- 
tion, although the theory admits that life and mentality must somehow be 
given an appropriate niche in the scheme. 

Whitehead points out that Natural Science in its growth during the last 
three centuries has one by one discarded every feature of the notion of Nature 
just described. First it denied that secondary qualities were in Nature: they 
"ere merely the mental reactions of the percipient. Then it abandoned empty 
space. From inferences derived from investigation into the transmission of 
ight, space, far from being empty, seems to be a veritable field of incessant 
ac ivities, although these activities cannot be directly perceived. A subtle type 
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of matter, called the Ether, was at first introduced to explain these activities, 
but has since been discarded. Moreover, the obvious behaviour of gross ordinary 
matter, indicated that the motions of matter are in some way conditioned 
by the spatial relations of material bodies to each other. Newton’s laws of 
motion supplied a framework within which more particular laws for the 
interconnection of bodily motions could be inserted, and his great synthesis— 
the law of gravitation — ^was a stupendous success in the methodology of 
physics. But, says Whitehead, the forces which Newton introduced into 
Nature, left Nature still without meaning or value. The mass, motion and shape 
of a material body, provided no reason for the law of gravitation. "Even if 
the particular forces could be conceived as the accidents of a cosmic epoch 
there was no reason in the Newtonian concepts of mass and motion why 
material bodies should be connected by any stress between them; but the 
notion of stresses, as essential connections between bodies, was a fundamental 
factor in the Newtonian concept of Nature." In Newton’s system, no ground 
is given why, in the nature of things, there should be any stresses at all. 
In short, Newton left all the factors of his system, mass, stress, etc., as dis- 
jointed facts, devoid of any principle explaining why they should be 
"together.’’ "He thus illustrated a great philosophic truth, that a dead Nature 
can give no reasons. All ultimate reasons are in terms of value.’’ 

The elimination of the notion of empty space, as the mere vehicle of spatial 
interconnection, and the substitution of the notion of space as a field of in- 
cessant activity, has had an unexpected result in modern science. It has led 
to the abandonment of the notion of bits of matter as unchanging supports 
for physical properties. And the conception of the ether (regarded as a jelly- 
like substance) and of ordinary things like atoms, molecules, and stones, as 
"knots" in the ether has also been given up. "The modern point of vic>\ is 
expressed in terms of energy or activity, and the vibratory dillcrentiatiuns 
of space-time. Any local agitation shakes the whole universe. . . . Matter 
is a group of agitations, and this group is fu.sed into its environment.” It is 
important to realize the part played by the environment in tlie constitution 
of a thing. It actually enters into the nature of each thing. A group of agita- 
tions which we call a piece of matter, cannot, it seems, be detiu hed from its 
environment. Consequently, says Whitehead, "there can be no such tiling 
as a self-contained local existence." The nctioii of a self-contained part clc 
of matter is an abstraction. What we call a permanent thing, suoli as a eb ur, 
a rock, or a planet, "is nothing but an average stability of certain elements 
in a set of agitations which arc being propelled through a changing environ- 
ment. In this average fact the time-factor takes the place of endurance, and 
change is a detail.” 

Nature as Process. — If we contrast the old doctrine of Space with the 
modern theory of space-time, we arc imprc.ssetl with the revolutionary nature 
of the change of outlook. According to the old doctrine, space was regarded 
as a substratum for certain entirely passive geometrical relationships between 
material bodies. That is to say, space whilst conditioning all the active 
relationships of material things, in no way necessitated them. According to 
the modern view there are no self-contained activitie.s occupying liniitcc 
regions. "Nature is divisible and thus extensive. But any division, including 
some activities, and excluding others, severs the patterns of process w tc 
extend beyond all boundaries.” With the view of Nature as an interre a c 
system of activities in which "change is paramount, the notion of a 
a substratum for passive geometrical relationships is entirely 
The new physics must now perforce conceive Nature as a theatre ® ^ j 

forms of process. Consequently space and matter have been swept away, a 
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physics has become the study of the internal relations within a complex state 
of activity. But since no group of activities can be abstracted from its environ- 
ment which “seeps** into it and partly constitutes the group, in the last resource 
it must be recognized that in any complex state of activity ‘*the whole universe 
of physical action, extending to the remotest star cluster, is involved.** 

Types of ** Things** in Nature . — ^At this stage in his treatment of scientific 
conceptions Whitehead gives certain warnings which should be heeded in all 
discussions of Nature. In the first place, we must remember the differences 
of “scale,** and the differences of time-span. For example, the apparent 
absence of change within a second of time, tells nothing as to change within 
a thousand or a million years. We are inclined to take the modes of functioning 
of the human body as prescribing an absolute scale, but as a matter of fact 
there is no absolute standard of magnitude. In the second place, all the 
special sciences presuppose certain fundamental types of “things,** a “thing** 
being whatever we can talk about, such as molecules, colours, and other sensa, 
as well as values. A science is concerned with a limited set of various types 
of things. But further, scientific thought must determine what types of 
“things** are exhibited in any given situation. Must they be expressed in the 
form “This is green’* or “All those things are green” ? Whitehead maintains 
that every science strives to get beyond this Aristotelian mode of expression, 
namely, attributing a predicate to a subject. Indeed, in his view the dominance 
of the Aristotelian logic for over two thousand years in Western thought 
has been nothing less than a calamity. “All attempts to combine the set of 
special sciences into a philosophic cosmology, giving some understanding of 
the universe, are vitiated by an unconscious relapse into these Aristotelian 
forms as the sole mode of expression. The disease of philosophy is its itch to 
express itself in the forms ‘Some S is P,* or ‘All S is P.* ** 

Finally, in the “quantitative** stage of any science, when the typical 
questions asked are “How much P is involved in S’* and “How many S's 
an' P,” wc must be on our guard against a “simple-minded** treatment of 
these notions. Unless we are watchful and critical, such quantitative notions 
can be thoroughly misleading. 

The Notion of ** Pattern ** — According to the author, the most important 
concept for the understanding of Nature is that of “pattern.” He goes so far 
as to say that apart from a presupposed pattern, quantity determines nothing. 
What, then, is to be understood by the notion of “pattern” ? The answer 
given is as follows; In the first place it involves the concept of different modes 
of “togetherness” of various entities. For example, in a chemical mixture 
composed of carbon atoms and oxygen atoms “there will be an enormous 
number of alternative patterns for a mixture of any reasonable amount of 
carbon and oxygen. And even when the purely chemical pattern is settled, 
and when the region containing the mixture is given, there are an indefinite 
number of regional patterns for the distribution of the chemical substances 
within the containing region.*' 

In the second place, every science is an abstraction from the full concrete 
happenings of Nature. But when a science selects certain factors in Nature 
for the purpose of special study, it loses sight of the fact that there is a certain 
influx of the ** excluded** factors into the group of factors selected for investigation. 

^us we see that any single pattern of factors discerned by a special science, 
f ifferentiates itself into a subordinate factor in an indefinite number of 
Wider patterns.*' The inference from this fact is patent. Every special science 
presses out beyond its artificial boundaries for inclusion in nothing less than 
.« ^^^^Plcte cosmology. It is therefore clear that to overlook the question of 

pa ern ' is fatal to the undci*standing of Nature. 
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We have seen that modem science has abandoned the view of Nature 
as consisting of bits of matter with certain qualities moving about in an 
otherwise empty space, and has substituted the notion of Nature as process, 
activity, and change. What, asks Whitehead, does this mean ? What is being 
effected by Nature? “It cannot be that Nature's activities arc merely the 
formulae of the multiplication table. Nature is full-blooded, and real facts are 
happening." The answers to these questions are given in the discussion on 
“Life,” which is the subject-matter of the second part of the book, to which 
we now turn. 

The Doctrine of Two Substances, — If Nature is considered apart from life, 
we are dealing with the notion of an activity which effects nothing. Wc arc, 
in fact, saddling ourselves with a Nature without any content. Moreover, 
bare activity provides no intelligible principle of causation ; we merely have 
a formula of succession. But it is clearly unsatisfactory to hold a view of 
Nature which says it is nothing but a routine which can be adequately described 
in physical and chemical formulae. 

Whitehead maintains that the cause of such an unsatisfactory theory of 
Nature is the dualistic doctrine of tw*o unrelated substances, matter and mind. 
It was Descartes who gave the clearest expression of this doctrine. Acccjrding 
to Descartes. Nature consists of two substances, namely, (a) material siil)- 
stanccs with .spatial relations, and (b) mental substances. Those two sub- 
stances are said to be entirely unrelated to each other: they arc complete 
in themselves, and do not need each other for the fulfilment of their res})ective 
essences. This formulation of the problem of Nature in the sixteenth century 
in terms of two parallel unconnected .substances, mind and matter, lacked 
comprehensiveness, since it left out of account vcg(Jtation and tlic Iowit 
forms of animal life. But the fundamental objection to the theory is that it 
made a sharp division between Nature and Life. In Whitidiead’s view, this 
dualism has poisoned all subsequent philosophy. If Nature is iu be und( rst(K)d, 
both factors must be fused together. Nature must be viewed as a living aiul 
not a dead realm. 

The Concept of Life. — In presenting an argument for an organic philosophy 
of Nature, it is important to make clear the notion of “life.” In t!ie first ))liicc 
the concept of life implies a certain absoluteness of .self-enjoynunt or -imme- 
diate individuality. What is this self-enjoyment? It is, .says \\ hitehcjid. ‘ i 
complex procc.ss of appropriating into a unity of existenre tliv' many (hita 
presented as relevant by the physical processes of Nature.” 'J‘he self ciijoying 
individual arises out of this pnicess of ai)pr()priation, and is cal ml elsi wlmic 
in the author’s philosophy an “occasion of experience.” “Occa'^ioiis (d ex]M ri- 
ence” or self-enjoying unities of existence are the real things which in their 
collective unity constitute the universe. In the second phu e, the procc.ss of 
Nature, in order to be intelligible, involves the notion of a creative activity 
belonging to the very essence of each occasion. Creative activity is that 
aspect of the proce.ss “which elicits into actual being factors which, ante- 
cedent to the process, exist only in the mode of unrealized potentialities. 
Here we have the notion of the self-creation of the ultimate individual unitie.s, 
creativity transforming the prjtential into the actual. In the third place, the 
notion of life implies the character of “aim.” By the term “aim” is meant t ic 
cxclu.sion the boundless wealth of alternative potentiality, anil the inclusion 
of that dclinite factor of novelty which constitutes the selected way o 
entertaining those d<ita in thfit process of unification.” In other woids oir 
of many alternative way.s in which “enjoyment” might be reali7.ed, only one 
i.s .selected. It i.s clear that the entertainment of an “aim” involves the 
tion of something that is purely ideal in the process, anil this ideal con ri 
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and directs the process. The process is what it is because its successive phases 
exist for the realization of a definite end. 

Life, then, as exhibited in an individual occasion of experience, possesses 
the characteristics of self -enjoyment, creative activity, aim. 

Sense Perception.— The important question to be decided is whether 
Nature as observed by us possesses this factor of life. The answer Whitehead 
gives is in the affirmative. But we will follow the author’s argument in greater 
detail. In the first place, he says it should never be overlooked that the body 
always plays a part in sense-perception. We see "with” our eyes, hear "with” 
our ears, touch "with” our hands, etc. It is defective doctrine merely to 
emphasize the external reference of sense-experience, and to omit the part 
played by the body. In the second place, sense-perceptions are .said to be 
“extraordinarily vague and confused modes of experience.” By eliciting into 
prominence the external reference side of experience, they fail to disclose 
Nature in any but a superficial way. "In sharp-cut perception a paving stone 
seems to be hard, solid, static. But if physical .science be correct, this is a very 
superficial account. It tells us nothing about the molecular activities of the 
.stone.” 

Now it will be obvious that if sense-perception by its very nature is unable 
to discriminate the fundamental activities within Nature, Science, depending 
upon sense-perception as its .sole source of observation, can make no claim 
to self-sufficiency. If it is only making use of half the evidence, we can under- 
stand why "Science can find no individual enjoyment in Nature, no aim in 
Nature, no creativity in Nature.” To use a metaphor, it examines the garment 
worn by a body, but neglects to investigate the body it.self. The other half 
of the evidence is to be found where there arc purposes and values. Science 
certainly has done a groat work in observing those extensive habits of 
behaviour called "laws of Nature.” But it must be remarked there is no 
"nccc.ssity” in any of those ways of behaviour. "They exist as average regula- 
1i -c conditions becau.se the majority of actualities are swaying each other to 
mocks of interconnection exemplifying these laws.” But, judging from analogy, 
it would seem probable that the present "laws” of Nature will fade into 
unimportance as new mcxles of self-expression gain dominance. 

Nature and “.'lini” — In that realm of Nature called "inorganic,” Science 
has discovered that Nature, in the present epoch, is governed by certain 
massive habits, which are termed "laws.” The discovery of these physical 
laws has been based upon sense-perception. They are abstract, and as such 
flisclo.so no aim in Nature. But the exact opposite is the case in regard to the 
sociological functions of mankind. Men form purposes, and puq'joses arc 
directive of their bodily activities. Consequently, the notion of "aim” is funda- 
mental in the explanation of these activities. Now scientific reasoning is 
dominated by the presiipixisition that mental functioning is not properly 
part of Nature. This view Whitehcail regards as a mistake. He maintains 
that there is no sharp division between mentality and Nature. Indeed, he 
goes ffirther, and argues that mental operations are among the factors which 
constitute Nature. 'I'o divide up Nature into groups, such as animal life, 
vegetable organisms, single living cells, large-scale inorganic aggregates, 
microscopic events, may be useful for the purpose of .scientific classification, 
hut such sharp-cut divisions are dangerous for philosophy. All these various 
modes of Nature not only inlliience each other and require each other, but 
actually .shade olT into each other. 

I Body-Mind Belation.- 'Ihe main method employed in the observation of 
atiire is throngl) vi.sion, but Whitehead gives two groiiiuls for suspicion 
^ ^^thcr visual or any other sense perception discloses to us the metaphysiccal 
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nature of things. In the first place, even in vision there is the intervention 
of the body: we see with our eyes. In the second place, “every type of crucial 
experiment proves that what we see, and where we see it, depend entirely 
upon the physiological functioning of our body.” Since the same remarks 
apply to all other forms of sense experience, the truth that our personal 
experience of Nature is mediated by our bodies is indisputably clear. It is 
therefore, of the first importance to have some understanding of the body- 
mind relation. 

Firstly, the human individual is one fact, body and mind — a unity. In 
the second place, the functioning of our body has a much wider influence 
than the mere production of sense-experience. One of our fundamental experi- 
ences is of the derivation of emotion from bodily functioning. For 
philosophy, therefore, it is basic to recognize that the whole complexity 
of mental experience is either derived from the functioning of the body nr 
modified by it. 

But our immediate experience also claims derivation from another source. 
This second source is “our own state of mind directly preceding the imme- 
diate present of our con.scioi]s experience.” We are aware that our present 
state of mind is a continuation of an earlier state. In mental experience there 
is a transition from one state to another, and the later is a fusion of now 
elements provided by our bodily functionings with the elements of experience 
provided by the state of our mind in the immediate past. 

Thus the ego claims two .sources of derivation, viz. the body and the ante- 
cedent exiMJriential functioning. But there is only one ego which is a synthesis 
of the body and the .stream of experience. Body and soul are inescapable 
elements in our unitiiry being, but neither body nor soul are to be so sharply 
defined as at first sight they appear to be. For example, the body is a complex 
unity of happenings within the larger field of Nature. As a structure of nn)lc- 
culcs, it is of its essence that it .should alw'aysbe losing molecuh^s and ^Mining 
molecules. In fact, there is no definite boundary to determine where body 
ends and external Nature begins. In other words, body apart from its eiivirun- 
ment is an abstraction. 

It is true that when wo think of our self-identity w’c arc incliiied to empha- 
size the continuous stream of experience which we call the ‘‘soul’' nither than 
the body; but the notion of .soul is vague in the extreme. Con.sidcr the* 
tinuity of the soul. “So far as concerns con.sciou.sness, it has to leap gap;i in 
time. We sleep or we are stunned, and yet it is the same person who recovers 
consciousness. We trust to memory, and we ground our trust on the enn- 
tinuity of the functionings of Nature, more e.spccially on the continuity 
of our body.” But this is to admit that Nature in general, and the body 
in particular, provides the material for the personal endurance of the stall. 
The soul cannot be separated from the body, and the l)ody cannot be separated 
from Nature. 

The Task of Philosophy . — Now that the implications involved in the notion 
of soul and body have been stated, we are in a position to vScc what is the task 
of philo.sophy. It is “to conceive the happenings of the universe so as to 
render understandable the outlook of physical science and to combine this 
outlook with those direct persuasions reprc.senting the basic facts upon 
which Fpistemcjlogy must build.” In Whitehead's view, Kpistcmology has 
been weak in the past because it has based its investigations upon a narrow 
formulation of sense-experience. By doing so, it excluded all the fundamental 
factors cemstituting our experience. I^hilo.sophy, which is an attempt to ma c 
the universe as a whole intelligible, cannot hope to succeed if its epistemology 
is limited to the narrow field of sense-perception. 
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The External World and the Sou/.— If we ask the question— What is the 
function of the external world for the stream of experience which constitutes 
the soul? the answer given by the author is this: “The experienced world is 
one complex factor in the composition of many factors constituting the 
essence of the soul.*' Since our emotions, purposes, and enjoyments are just 
the soul’s reactions to the world which lies at the base of its existence, it can 
in one sense be truly said that “the world is in the soul.** This, however, is 
only one side of the complete truth. The other aspect is the soul as one of 
the components of the world. “In any occasion of experience, the world is 
included within it in one sense, and the occasion is included in the world in 
another sense.** It is important to elucidate a little more in detail this rather 
baffling relation between body and soul, body and Nature, Nature and soul. 
We may, for example, regard the soul as nothing else than the stream of 
successive occasions of experience. From this point of view, at any one moment 
I am the person embodying the totality of antecedent occasions. This, however, 
is only one side of the picture. It is equally the case “that any immediate 
occasion of experience at the present moment is only one among the stream 
of occasions which constitute my soul.” Again, from one standpoint the world 
for a percipient is nothing else than the functionings of his body, and know- 
ledge of the world an analysis of these functionings. From another standpoint 
“the body is merely one society of functioning within the Universal Society 
of the World.” That is to say. we are constrained to interpret the world in 
terms of the bodily society, and the bodily society in terms of the world. 

The Doctrine of Immanence . — From what has been said, there emerges a 
view of the world as a community of actualities interpenetrating one another. 
Each event is a factor in the nature of every other event. The whole antecedent 
world of occasions co-operate to produce an entirely novel occasion, and each 
novel occasion conditions in an important way its successor. This view of the 
universe involves, as the author maintains, a doctrine of immanence. Indeed, 
he thinks that only upon such a doctrine can any intelligible notion of causation 
be given. Why do events have a determinate status relative to each other? 
The answer is bccau.se “each occasion prc.su pposes the antecedent world as 
active in its own nature." Why are the qualitative energies of the past com- 
bined into a pattern of qualitative energies in each present occasion? The 
answer is the same. Because the antecedent world functions in the creation 
of a new occasion. This immanence of the world of antecedent occasions in 
the creative advance is fundamental. "It is the rea.son for the transfer of 
character from occasion to occasion. It is the reason for the relative stability 
of laws of Nature. . . . It i.s the reason why. in the direct apprehension of 
the world around us, we feel that curious habit of claiming a twofold unity 
with the observed data. We are in the w’orld and the world is in us. Our imme- 
diate occasion is in the society of occasions forming the soul, and our soul is 
in our present occasion. The body is ours, and we are actively within our body.’* 
The Ego . — ^Tlie preceding discussion has brought together the conclusions 
of modern physical science and the deepest persuasions dominating human 
life in its social functioning, as >vcll as in its literature, art, and religion. As 
a result of the analysis a clearer knowledge of the nature of the personal 
ego emerges. The “I” of which we are conscious is not bare thought (iis 
Uescartes suggested), but is a unity of emotions, enjoyments, hopes, fears, 
valuations, decisions, and all of these experiences are subjective reactions 
to an active environment. That is to say, the unity of the ego consists in the 
process of shaping a multiplicity of material presented by the environment 
into a consistent pattern of feeling, and its individual enjoyment is wdiat it 
IS in its r6le of a natural activity moulding the activities of the environment 
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into a new creation. "If we stress the rdle of the environment this process 
is causation. If we stress the r61e of any immediate pattern of active enjoy- 
ment, this process is self-creation. If we stress the rdle of the conceptual 
anticipation of the future, whose existence is a necessity in the nature of the 
present, this process is the teleological aim at some ideal in the future. 

Nature and its Content , — ^Wc are now in a position to answer the question 
what content must be added to the notion of Nature as bare activity ? It is 
clear that “life” is the content that must be fused with activity if we are to 
have a concrete conception of Nature. But life must be distinguished from 
"mentality.” Mentality involves “conceptual” experience, “which is the 
entertainment of possibilities (e.g. alternatives) for ideal realization in abstrac- 
tion from any sheer physical realization.” Life, however, lies I>elow this grade 
of mentality. It is the enjoyment of emotions derived from the past, and aiming 
at the future. The experience of emotion has what is called a “vector” character 
as its essence. That is to say, there is a receiving from the past, an enjoyment 
in the present, and a passing on to the future. Moreover, in every occasion 
of experience there is a union of transcendence and immanence. “The occasion 
is concerned in the way of feeling and aim with things that in their own 
essence lie beyond it, although these things in their present functions arc 
factors in the concern of that occasion.” Indeed, in virtue of the general 
community of occasions, each occasion in its self-creation is concerned in 
some degree or other with the universe. 

Nature, then, in the author's view must not be divorced from “life” as 
defined by him. It consists of individual occasions which are in fact emotional 
unities. Iiach actual entity is a patterned texture of qualities alw'ays shifting 
as it is passed on into the future. The conspiring of the occasions of the past 
to form a novel occasion in the present is the creative advance of Nature. 
In the realm of inorganic nature studied by the physicists and chemists there 
would seem to be little or no conceptual mentality. Mentality is latent only, 
and novel sporadic flashes would seem to be inoperative. In inor#^anic nature 
the grand patterns pervading the environment arc received and transmitted 
by each occasion with little, if any, novel change. As the author has said 
elsewhere, the occasions of inorganic Nature receive their inhi^ritancc, and 
proceed to store it in a napkin. But the various grades of the higher forms c'f 
life exhibit the effectivcnc.ss of mentality in a .scale of degrees. 'J he sot i d 
habits of insects and the lower animals point to flashes of mentality in d e 
past which have degenerated into physical habits. In the higluT inamnuds 
mentality is .seen to be an imjxjrtant factor in the direction rd life. Jii man 
mentality is the ground of his entire w’orld of .systematized loiowJedgc. If 
it be asked what is the peculiar rdle of conceptual activity in the scheme of 
things, Whitehead replies that the qualities entertained as objects in such 
activity may be regarded in the nature of catalytic agents as conceived in 
the science of chemistry. “They modify the aesthetic process by which the 
occasion constitutes itself out of the many streams of feeling received from the 
past.” In other words, conceptual qualities pos.scss the power of diverting the 
flow of energy, and by holding up mere “tradition” enable nature to escape 
from the r61e of repetition to create genuine novelties. 

This brings to an end the outline of Profc.s.sor Whitehead's latest book. It 
will be .seen that the author claims that Nature must be interpreted as a living 
creative process having both goals and values, a doctrine which focuses many 
converging trends of .scientific thought, and at the same time i)rovidc.s a 
]ihilo.S(jphical justification for the intuitions of ix;cts and mystir.s. 

The Editor. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

(PLATONIC STUDIES) 

Platonic studies continue to be cultivated, even in Italy, with undiminished 
fervour. And in Italy, as in England and Germany, interpretation tends to 
pass from one extreme to the opposite. At one time the chief concern of the 
exponents of l*lato was to reconstruct his “system” ; and since his thought 
(lid not easily lend itself to unification, every effort was made to force it 
within the limits of a preconceived scheme. The present tendency, however, 
is to stfirt from the opposite standpoint — that there is no philosophy of 
Plato, only a variable philosophical activity which is, as it were, consumed 
in each dialogue in turn, to l>c rekindled inexplicably in the next. Hence 
the work of interpretation reduces itself to a summary of the contents of 
various writings, arranged as far as possible in chronological order, and each 
examined independently as a complete and self-sufficing entity. The systematic 
interpreters used to make all the dialogues burn with a single flame, for 
which is now substituted a series of ignes fatui in which the connection is 
lost, or only visible at intervals. 

In a certain sense the reaction of contemporary exponents to the exces- 
sively systematic tendency of their predecessors is justifiable and beneficial. 
In their intemperate zeal for arranging in a single context the exuberant 
variety of Platonic intuitions, his former exponents used to end by super- 
imnosing themselves on the author and by exercising their imagination in 
bridging the gaps, or even sometimes the chasms, that separated one intuition 
from the next. On the other hand, the hermeneutic criterion of the modems 
which substitutes for systematic continuity the more flexible and active 
continuity of philosophizing seems at first sight much more appropriate to 
the subject. Hut what vitiates it is an unconfossed sceptical presupposition 
as if Plato’s philosophizing were exercised in vacuo instead of tending unre- 
mittingly towards a systematization of knowledge, though no single 
systematization could exhaust its activity. Rightly understood, the criterion 
of the moderns should lead us to the admission, not of a single fixed line 
embracing the whole Platonic philosophy, but of a number of lines of 
development, independent of one another to some extent, yet at times 
entangled together almost inextricably. Yet since the same dynamic impulse 
rims through all the threads, in the aggregate they give the impression of a 
single movement. But the j^erception of these relations requires that the 
examination of the Platonic writings should not be conducted dialogue by 
dialogue, considering each one by itself as a detached unit, but by studying 
the development of each theme and the manner in which analogous themes 
a-re related between different dialogues. And it is perhaps here that present- 
day criticism shows itself most wanting. It believes that the individual 
dialogues arc homogeneous or organic unities, expressing well-defined phases 
01 thought; on the contrary, they are heterogeneous and composite unities 
o ten held together by very extrinsic bonds, and the tnie organic unity is 

0 bo sought ill the relations of similarity or contrast lietwecn the parts of 

1 erent dialogues. Consequently it can be said without exaggeration that 
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the progress of Platonic exegesis lies in the breaking of the formal literary 
unity of the dialogues and the recomposition of the resulting parts on a basis 
of more intrinsic criteria. 

Among the more recent Platonic studies to which we referred at the 
beginning of this review we note what appears to us an example of the worse 
tendency alluded to above in a book by Ferro, and, on the other hand, an 
example of more truly searching interpretation in a book by Stefanini. 

Ferro’s book* is a sufficiently industrious summary, often a textual 
transcription, of a series of dialogues, arranged according to a plausible 
chronological criterion now generally agreed on. One could discuss the 
interpretation the author gives of this or the other controversial jwint, but 
with scant profit, because what is lacking in the book is precisely the sense 
of the problems or themes of Platonic thought that might give value and 
relief to particular discussions. I cannot see the utility of such summaries; 
the text of Plato might just as well have been transcribed, and furnished 
with some annotations. Ferro admittedly states in his introduction that lie 
docs not adhere to the sceptical presuppositions of those who refuse to see 
any systematic coherence in Plato's philosophy, and ho promises further 
volumes in which he will complete the summary of the dialogues that he 
has left unfinished, after which he will give a synthetic exposition of the 
system. But in that it appears to me that he will unite the opposing errors 
of the systematic and the rhapscxlical interpreters in his inability to find a 
via media that will surpass them both. The exposition of origins that he has 
undertaken should have led to the investigation of the systematic motives 
of Plato's thought, and instead he has let slip this opportunity, confining 
himself to a passive transcription of the contents of the dialogues. It is to 
be presumed that a beginning so arid and barren of essential motives rmist 
be offset by a correspondingly static systematization, lacking any sense of 
evolution. This is to unite the two errors rather than to eliminate them. 

Far better than Ferro’s is Stefanini's* book, which likewise contains a 
partial analysis of the Platonic dialogues (it stops at tlic Vhaedo) and is to 
be completed by a second part, but the specimen of interpretation which it 
gives is a guarantee of the excellence of the method. Stefanini not only shows 
himself convinced of the necessity for a criterion of intcqnetation which 
shall temper the systematic point of view with the genetic, Init he carncs 
it out, studying the dialogues in their mutual relations and continual ‘ator- 
ferences. Certainly the “dramatic" writings of the first phase of Plato’s 
thought do not afford adequate material for the full scope of this method; 
still the reader has the definite impression that the interpretc r is fully aware 
of the problems of Platonic philosophy and docs not passively echo or 
abridge the raw material of the contents of the dialogues. In his introduction 
the author affirms, "anyone who claims to produce a consistent and homo- 
geneous Plato, denuding him of all contradictory elements, succeeds not 
merely in impoverishing him but in annihilating him, reducing his work to 

a collection of rhapsodical philosophies, attributed to an imaginary name 

To purify Plato of his contradictions is to destroy him" (p. xx). And con- 
formably with this premise he gives us a full and lively review of the difli- 
cultics in Plato and the complex spiritual themes that arc entangled and 
unravelled in the sinuous course of the dialogues. 

To turn to the more detailed analyses, tliat of the Symposium seems to 
me felicitous enough. Stefanini brings light to bear upon the conflict that is 

• A. Fmto, La filosofia di Platone (dai dialoghi soc.ralici a qiiclli della inaturiti) Roma, 
Tip. del SiTiato, 1932 (octavo, pp. 267). 

■ L. Stefanini, Platone, I. Padova, Cedam, 1932 (octavo, pp. lxxxi-318). 
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there revealed — ^perhaps for the first time in a definite form — ^between the 
two inspirations, noetic and dianoetic, of Plato's thought. Are the ideas the 
object of an immediate intuition or of a discursive dialectic process ? In the 
first period of Plato’s activity the discursive dialectic process had seemed to 
him the perfect instrument of knowledge. His dissatisfaction with this 
attitude begins to show itself in the Meno, in which it is made plain that 
reasoning presupposes some fundamental intuitions which cannot be linked 
with a logical connection. “The Symposium marks the completion of a 
forward step. The function of the doxa is no longer merely necessary but 
begins to preponderate with respect to the discursive process. Eros is the 
symbol of the doxa\ the presentiment of truth, knowing antecedent to 
knowledge, without knowledge” (p. 226). It seems to me right to make this 
identification Ixjtwccn Eros and the doxa, which foreshadows the transforma- 
tion of the concept of the doxa itself that takes place in the dialogues of the 
last phase. But I do not think that the antithesis between V.xo^-doxa and 
the discursive process is well founded. Rather there is identity between 
them, even if in Eros the passional force of the discursus is more accentuated. 

It seems to me that the opposition is more marked between the noetic and 
the dianoetic in the contrast betw^een the pure intuition of beauty and the 
movement of the erotic spirit that tends towards it (to generate in it). In 
general the contrast springs from an irreconcilable dualism in the viewpoints 
of Platonic thought; when it starts from the point of view of ideas the 
intuitive and noetic attitude prevails, while, on the other hand, when the 
point of view is that of knowledge, the activity of the mind, the dianoetic 
attitude prevails, and the doxa, which when compared with ideas loses in 
value, acquires a positive dynamic significance. That is why the dialogues 
of the last phase, from the Sophist onwards, in which the themes of the 
activity of the mind and of dynamic causality occur more frequently, seem 
to give the impression of the subordination of the abstract and static idealism 
of the first phase. Actually for Plato the idea remains alw’ays transcendent, 
but the point of view is changed and the new’ subject of investigation implies 
that dynamism which would be foreign to the pure idea. 

Even in the Phaedo and the Republic Stefanini rightly sees a tw’ofold 
contradictory attitude, both noetic and dianoetic. In an objectivistic con- 
ception the discerning faculties ought to conform exactly to the qualities of 
the object of w’hich they arc conscious, so that understanding corresponds 
to being. Corresponding to the positions of being, not-being, and becoming 
arc knowledge, ignorance, and opinion in the subject. Knowleilge can only 
consist in a pure intuition of the ideas. This, observes Stefanini, is the 
psychology of the ontologist, who isolates pure intuition from the inferior 
activities of the soul in order to obtain the exact adherence of the subject 
to the absolute object. But this is not altogether Plato’s position. The 
objectivistic requirement interferes with the more fundamental and original 
need to strengthen the subjective element of consciousness (pp. 249-251). 
These observations are very just, and let us adti that it is only from this 
point of view that it is possible to explain the dialogues of the last phase. 

Guido de Ruggiero. 

(Translated from the Italian by Constance M. Allen.) 
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Idealism: a Critical Survey, By A. C. Ewing, M.A., D.Phil., Litt.D. (London; 

Methuen & Co., Ltd. 1934. ^P- *+■ 450- Price 21s. net.) 

Dr. Ewing's book is a very long one, with numerous and sometimes very 
important footnotes. In his conscientious desire to be exhaustive, to be 
sympathetic, and to be fair, the discussion becomes loaded, possibly over- 
loaded, with arguments, objections, and counter objections, and the central 
theme is often in danger of becoming lost. In consequence a review presents 
a most dillicult task and must be confined to indicating Dr. Ewing's aim and 
accomplishment and to a consideration of only a few of the many points 
raised and discussed. 

He sets out to examine idealism in order to discover what is tenable in its 
position, believing that realists have rejected it in a too wholesale manner and 
have thrown away much that is vital even for realism. His own position is 
somewhat that of "meeting extremes" and expresses probably a tendency to 
which Bosanquet drew attention, and to which Professor Kemp Smith gives 
expression. The term idealism is not easy to define; and it is not clear why he 
should use such a phrase as "the term idealist as ordinarily understood in 
philosophy" and thereby imply that there is any common meaning at all. He 
refuses to identify with idealism the view that mind or .spiritual vahie is 
dominant in the univer.se; for this might be or is maintained by a theism 
which need not be idealistic; rather what is distinctive of idealism is a type 
of argument used to reach such a view; and what he undertakes is an examina- 
tion of this type of argument. Though the idealistic argument may he and is 
rejected, the validity of the view which it claims to establish remaiiis un- 
affected one way or the other, for it may be defended by another, non-idealistir, 
form of argument. 

Various forms of the epistemological argument arc considered — Unit !o 
exist is equivalent to to be perceived, to he known, or to be expcrii ,ucd, tlnh the 
mind plays .some part wdiich may be described as constmetion, that lelidii.us 
are internal and knowledge is a relation, that there is a connection between 
knowledge ana purpo.se (a view as.sociated with Koyce); all these, fainiliiir to 
professing philosopliers and to the philosophic reading public, as w«*Il as 
Hegelianism, which Dr. Ewing treats with prudent re.serve, are found, vvlien 
once confusions and ambiguities are removed, to be untenable. There emerges 
only one point which seems to be idcalLstically important; it is w'hat is involved 
in the scientific reference to an observer or the reference in cognition to what 
something would be for a mind that is knowing or observing. Iwen this, 
however, as Dr. Ewing points out, .still leaves an important realist element 
because of the distinction between the observing and what is observed. 

Kant, because of his influence on idealism and philo.sophy generally, 
recffives a special chapter in which an attempt is made to decide in what 
re.spects he is an idealist, what is and what is not tenable in his theory, and 
what contribution he made to idealism and generally to a solution of 
problems of philo.sophy. Many of his prfints are jctti.soned. Ihc doctrine o 
synthetic a priori judgment i.s, fruitfully, reinterpreted as a problem 0 
inference — how conclusions can follow from their premisses and yet give 
knowledge not already contained in these premisses; his theory of space an 
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time and intuition, in general leaves no room for inference at all; the mentalism 
present in his doctrine is discarded; not synthesis but the Kantian idea of 
synthesis is rejected because it presupposes that sensa are disconnected and 
that synthesis is an act of the mind; Kant’s claim that to regard space and 
time as appearances enables the contradictions, supposed to be inherent in 
space and time, to be overcome, is opposed. The contributions of Kant to 
idealism and to philosophy are enumerated, somewhat summarily, as if Dr. 
Ewing were smitten with compunction for his critical handling of a great 
philosopher. Nevertheless, though Kant is an idealist, there is yet, as Dr. 
Ewing, like l^ofessor Kemp Smith, notes, a realist element in his effort to 
save the objectivity of the physical world; but his attempt is so full of difficulty 
that it is charitable to say that he was feeling his way towards a realism 
within idealism. 

The theory that relations are internal, so much stressed by idealists, is 
discussed in a long and elaborate chapter that unmasks a degree of confusion 
and ambiguity which constitutes a philosophical scandal and would lead to the 
condemnation of individuals in other than philosophical pursuits. It raises a 
topic of great importance for Dr. Ewing’s own view. Ten different possible 
meanings of the theory are enumerated; but most of the idealistic arguments 
for the various meanings given by idealists to the theory cannot be sustained. 
Idealists might and probably would refuse to be compromised by the citation 
of arithnetical relations, which Dr. Ewing gives in abundance, and might 
maintain that they were concerned with relations between concrete existences 
and not with abstract ratios between numbers. Dr. Ewing might have clarified 
the discussion by considering whether idealism was seeking to maintain some 
general doctrine and whether the latter could be examined on general grounds. 
Was it anxious to maintain that to be and to he related arc equivalent, and was 
it assuming that there is some relation that is of fundamental metaphysical 
im|X)rtance ? Stated in this way the theory is seen to be a more general form of 
the doctrine that to be is to be perceived or to be known or to be experienced. 
There is one fact which idealists may have in view — a fact to which Dr. Ewing 
draws attention and which, it must be admitted, seems to give support to 
the theory. It is that many properties of a thing, e.g. malleability, fusibility, 
etc., of gold, presuppose its being related; and it may be that all the properties 
of a thing are similar in this respect, certain factors, e.g. constancy, leading 
us to overlook the possibility. Such a view of a thing, though it might require 
us to surrender the ordinary notion of a thing, and the idealist identification 
of being and being related are full of difficulty and apparently contradictory; 
most people, like Dr. Ewing, are convinced that something must exist in 
order to be related. The difficulty in regard to relation is that there are many 
types of relation; but in view of what idealists say about the whole and its 
members, the relation seems to be one of logical inferability or one of causal 
determination, somewhat vaguely conceived. It is possible that most, if not 
all, of the meanings enumerated by Dr. Ewing are due to some such belief 
as that the identification in (Question is self-evident or that to be conditions 
or is conditioned by to be related or that to be is logically inferable from to be 
related or that to be related is logically inferable from to be. 

Though the internality of relations could not be sustained by the idealistic 
argument, Dr. Ewing thinks that such a conclusion can be reached by an 
^alysi.s of causality. The notion of causality is extremely imixjrtant for 
r. Ewing’s criticism of idealism and for his own theory; for it plan's a funda- 
mental part in his interpretation of coherence and, through coherence, in his 
the'^'°^ objects and the universe. His view, stated generally, is that 

regularity" view of causation, though it contains the iiiiniinum necessary, 
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is not adequate; to account for human action and for memory, and to provide 
an adequate theory of inference, causality must be regarded as an intrinsic 
or inherent connection, as a relation that involves logical entailment, as an 
a priori feature of the universe, as a category freed, however, of Kant’s sub- 
jectivism. Causality is internal in the sense (i) that it follows from the nature 
of its terms, otherwise than mere regular sequence, (2) that it could not have 
been absent without at least one of its terms being different, (3) that the cause 
could not have existed without the effect following nor could the effect have 
existed without being preceded by the cause. Causality, since it involves 
logical entailment, is internal also in the sense (4) that the nature of one 
term is logically dependent on that of the other; and for a mind possessing 
the requisite insight, it is internal in the sense (3) that cause and effect are 
so related that determinate characteristics of the one can be deduced a priori 
from the other. The relation of causality is also a "generator of internal 
relations," that is, wherever C causes E, characteristics of C, other than the 
characteristic of being cause of £, are internally related in the above senses 
to E or characteristics of E. 

The relation involved in knowing does not coincide with the causal relation; 
it is internal in senses (2) and (5), and, if epistemological idealism is assumed 
on other grounds, in senses (3) and {4). This means that the theory of internal 
relations does not support epistemological ideali.sm and hence that what is 
known exists independently of being known. The nature of this relation is 
examined more fully in a discussion of coherence as an account of the nature 
of truth. The ideas of correspondence and of coherence both have diHiculties; 
but Dr. Ewing seeks to give an interpretation of correspondence which he 
considers essential to the meaning of truth and which is better expressed by 
the phrase "in accordance with." In a discussion of coherence as a criterion 
of truth Dr. Ewing contends, rightly, that coherence is used as a test; and he 
enumerates the contributions of the coherence theory in this connection. 
In both discussions, however, he is adopting a realist attitude which is not 
present in the idealistic theory of coherence; for idealism seems to deny that 
a "fact" is anything else than an interpretation dependent upon and ctdierent 
with a system of interpretations, that, in short, io be true is to he related to a 
system. 

The third topic under coherence is reality as a coherent system. Many 
confusions have to be cleared away. In particular the doctiiiie of degrees of 
truth has been held (i) to follow from the coherence theory of reality and the 
internal theory of relations, and (2) to be absurd. Its absurdiiy was thought 
to condemn the coherence theory. Dr. Ewing maintains that thi^ condemnation 
is not involved l)ecausc the doctrine of degrees of truth does not follow from 
that theory; but this seems to be the case only because he has adopted a more 
realist po.sition. Is reality, then, a coherent system } A coherent system, as 
defined by Dr. Ewing, is "a set of propositions in which each one stands in 
such a relation to the rest that it is logically necessary that it should be true 
if all the rest are true, and such that no set of propositions within the whole 
set is logically independent of all propositions in the remainder of the set. 
VV’Iiat i.s iniporbint for the idea of coherence is that there should be no two or 
more systems of propositions logically independent of each other. In defining 
logical independence Dr. Ewing says that two sets of projxisitions are logical y 
independent when no propo.sition in one set cither entails or excludes . 
any proposition in the other set. The excludes is obscure and troublesome 
and seems to mean exactly the opposite of what he intends to mean, e 
weight of his argument is really upon "logical entailment”; and, granted a 
his view of causality is accepted or that the coherence theory of the cri en 
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of truth is valid, it follows that the universe is a coherent system. But so 
interpreted the theory does not entail idealism, for it does not follow that 
what exists could not exist if it were not known. In a section dealing with 
rationalism and empiricism, where it is maintained that the difference between 
them turns not upon whether our ideas have all been derived from experience 
but upon whether and how far synthetic a priori knowledge is possible, this 
being a problem of inference, he argues, against the prevailing tendency to 
make all inference analytic, that there are synthetic inferences and that 
hence there are relations of logical entailment, as has been rightly assumed 
by the advocates of coherence, between different facts in the real world. 

The first point in this theory that may be considered is the argument for 
causality. Some of the points made against the "regularity** view are not 
convincing. We do not refute the view that the earth moves round the sun 
by saying that it makes nonsense of people’s remark that the sun rises and 
sets; and so with the "regularity” view and the statement that something 
occurred because I willed it, unless the latter statement is based upon insight 
into connection other than regular sequence. The argument from memory does 
not carry one very far in the absence of any clear understanding of memory. 
Since Hume's time, however, discussion on causation has linked the latter 
with inference. Hume was interested, primarily I believe, in the question: on 
what grounds do we proceed to form and to believe a general proposition on 
the basis of instantial evidence ? But, secondly, he denied that the principle 
of causation or the principle of the uniformity of nature was the ground or 
could guarantee the certainty of our general conclusions; and, thirdly, he put 
forward a theory of his own, whether satisfactory or not is irrelevant at the 
moment. Kant did not meet Hume’s difficulty by arguing for causality in 
the universe; he had to show, what he never did, that any specific generaliza- 
tion must be true because that principle is valid and that it is the basis of the 
inference. Kant seems to have clung to the belief in the mental character of 
the a priori because he thought, mistakenly, that certainty was thereby 
somehow guaranteed. But Dr. Ewing rejects this feature of the a priori, 
causality being for him a purely objective character of the universe; he 
maintains that there are relations of logical entailment between facts in the 
real world; and he admits, what is supported by the fact of so much con- 
troversy about causality, that it is not discovered. It may be admitted, with 
Dr. Ewing, that something may entail something else, even though no human 
mind knows these somethings. Nevertheless, inference requires both logical 
entailment and knowing it; and strictly, therefore, in inference the relation 
must be known; otherwise we could never say that our inferences are logically 
necessary. In fact, according to Dr. Ewdng, what we know is the important 
thing, for "our premisses are not the objective facts as such, but only what we 
know about them before making the inference." The cards, as it were, must be 
all on the table. If, how’cver, inferences arc logically made and if they arc 
made on the basis of the data before the mind, and if causality is not knowm, 
then inference is not dependent on causality, but is obviously dependent on 
something else. Dr. Ewing writes in places as if the causal .and the logical were 
distinct. It is possible, how’cvor, to hold that logical relations are not a class of 
relations additional to the types of concrete relations discovered in the real 
universe but are properties of the latter and that inference depends on them. 

ut this view simply reinforces the conclusion that the fact of even legitimate 
^icntific inference provides no basis for Dr. Ewing’s (or for Kant’s) argument 
it is impossible to know whether causality ix)ssesses logical 
tha^D know the relation in question. It is probable, therefore, 

u r. Ewing has only argued for what he takes causality to mean and what 
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it would imply if it were a feature of the real universe, and that he has not 
shown that it is actually such a feature. 

A second point is Dr. £wing*s view of reality as a coherent system. Its 
relation to the idealist view is not easy to decide, mainly because the latter is 
full of obscurity, but partly also because of his own exposition. He seems in 
places to be maintaining that a term’s being is not exhausted by any one rela- 
tion and to be denying that all relations are of such a kind that a term's being 
is exhausted by all relations. Thus for him to be and to be related are not identical; 
and he would be upholding a less general position than that of idealism. He 
says, however, that a consequence of the coherence theory, this being here 
assumed to be his own theory, is Ahat no physical object we know could have 
been what it actually is in a universe in which no minds ever existed or wore 
ever going to exist. Are we entitled to suppose that a thing might have been 
different and yet be that thing? If we are not, then the position is that to be 
is to be related in a system of which minds are actual or potential members, 
or that the being of a thing is dependent on a system or the whole ; and this is 
very close to what idealism was probably arguing for. It so happens that Dr. 
Ewing defines idealism in epistemological terms. 

In the discussion on physical objects, the main problem concerning which 
might have been more clearly and definitely stated, it is maintaineil (i) that 
the phenomenalist view (in one sense of phenomenalism), that all our ordinary 
statements about physical objects can be analysed into statements about 
sensa must be rejected and that phenomenalism fails to meet at least eij^ht 
conditions which any theory must satisfy; (2) that a representative theory of 
knowledge is to be distinguished from a representative theory of perception, 
and that knowledge may be direct although perception may lie repre sentative; 
(3) that the fact of illusions in particular favours the representative view of 
perception ; (4) that the belief in indejiendcnt physical objects can be defended 
by means of the idea of a direct hr non-inferential cognition, by a causal 
argument to the effect that we arc driven to assume and search for some cause 
of our sensa, this cau.se not being exixjrienced by us and consetiiienUy the 
characteristics assigned to it being the characteristics of the objects imme- 
diately experienced (i.e, mental states and sensa), by the arg'imcnt that the 
belief renders e.xpcricncc coherent, and by an argument from "inveisc pio- 
bability” to the effect that experience goes on and has gone on so long as if 
there were independent physical objects resembling our iKirmal sensa anil : liat 
the probability of the belief seeming to be true without being so is so small 
as to make the hypothe.sis a reasonable one. Dr. JCwing is too a\ rt to overlook 
the difficulties involved, and would only claim to be formulating the l)est 
po.ssible ca.se for the belief. 

The idea of a non-in£ereiitial cognition has been sponsored by others and 
possibly even by Descartes (Med. ii); but when taken in conjunction with the 
view that a physical object is a group of iinsensed sensa, it provokes the 
question, what is it that is cognized ? A more general difficulty is presented by 
the term sensa and by the causal argument in this connection. One is apt to 
get lost amidst references to sensa, unsensed sensa, objective sensa, sensible 
qualities, secondary qualities of scn.sii, and so on. Dr. Ewing says that “sensa 
are not qualities"; and it is clear that if a .sensum cxi.sts only so long as ont 
perceives it or if it is dejxsndent on some mind, and if a quality of an objee 
IKTsists even when we do not perceive it, a sensum cannot be a quality o an 
object; and if this is true of .sens«i and if physical objects are groups of uiisense 
sersa, it would seem that physical objects do not persist nor 
pendeiitly, unless the term sensum is being used with a double ^ 

adoption of the representative view of ixjrception leads him, in order to dc c 
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the possibility of knowledge of objects^ to argue that the sensa we have 
represent sensa similar to themselves and that we can accept this if we hold 
that our sensa are caused by unsensed sensa similar to themselves. In view 
of our experience of so-called causes it is not necessarily the most reasonable 
conclusion that there is this similarity. Does the fact of illusions in particular 
necessitate the adoption of a representative theory ? Much depends upon the 
way in which the problem is understood. What is not clear is why Dr. Ewing 
should hold that our sensa are caused by and represent sensa similar to them- 
selves. The evidence seems strong that physical objects are not perceived 
directly and hence that sensa are not directly perceived to be qualties of 
objects. But it still remains possible that the qualities are among the sensa we 
do have or that some of our sensa are qualities of objects, and that they are 
not merely similar to unsensed sensa or caused by them. Ordinary men do 
believe that much that they sense are qualities of objects and not merely 
representative of them. The fact of illusions points to a distinction between 
sensa that arc and .sensa that arc not qualities of objects and the problem that 
arises is as to how this distinction is effected. 

A final chapter, after a preliminary commendation of Berkeley, proceeds to 
examine various arguments of a metaphysical nature, propounded by idealism, 
in favour of the view that whatever exists is dependent on or must be experi- 
enced by a mind or must be of the nature of experience, and that such a mind 
must be a non-human mind. Dr. Ewing rejects the argument, based on the 
belief that the nature of relations implies mind, that, as finite existences stand 
in many relations of which no one is conscious all the time or at all, there 
must be a non-human mind which apprehends them, for he refuses to admit 
the implication asserted. He rejects also Absolutism and Panpsychism; and 
he rejects the argument that the nature of universals and values requires a 
divine mind to be postulated for which they are present. His discussion here 
is very valuable in view of the stress which idealism has laid upon value and 
because idealism, though largely through historical accident, is associated 
in vlic minds of many with value. He formulates what he himself considers 
the most commendable idealistic view: granted that physical objects exist 
independently of hunuin beings and that they are yet dependent on a mind, it 
follows from these two proixisitions together that they are dependent on a 
non-human mind. This po.sition is very close to theism. It is, however, 
dirticult, in view of the first propt)sition, to establish the second; and Dr. 
Ewing can find no evidence for accepting the argument, 'fhe conclusion he 
roaches is that the attempt to prove the existence of a divine mind by speci- 
fically idealist arguments has failed. 'I'his ilocs not mean that he rejects the 
belief in a divine mind, but only the idealistic approach to that belief. He is 
prepared, he states, apart from certain considerations, to accept tlie view not 
specifically idealistic but tbeistic, that the order and system so prominent in 
the world we know strongly suggest the presence in some fa.shion and sense 
of a mind controlling the universe; but this view is not elaborated. 

Many points in Dr. Ewing’s detailed and exhaustive discussion have not 
been touched upon, and probably those that have been noted may have 
been misunderstood. Keaders, however, will find the volume informative and 
valuable, even if only as a storehouse of arguments. I'he analysis of questions 
and of different possible meanings, which no doubt reflects the influence of 
the Cambridge mode of philosophizing, while it may seem tedious, justifies 
itself in revealing the obscurities of philosophical systems. Though to pbilo- 
P^^i^istines the result may appear to be a very effective "debunking” 
o philosophical speculation in view of the daring construction.s that have 

'en reared on linguistic ambiguities and erroneous conclusions, yet to 
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philosophers discussing pliilosophical secrets among themselves it is a very 
important work in clearing away much misunderstanding, misinterpretation, 
and bad reasoning committed by very eminent thinkers. 

B. M. Laino. 


Introduction to Green*s Moral Philosophy. By W. D. Lamont, M.A., D.Phil.^ 
Lecturer in Moral Philosophy, Glasgow University. (London : George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1934. 224. Price 7s. 6d.) 

Only one who has felt the difficulty of Green* ^Prolegomena to Ethics (partly 
due to his not having had the opportunity of revising it for publication, but 
partly also to its inherent difficulty) can fully appreciate the simpliiica- 
tion of it that Dr. Lamont achieves in this volume. Only one who for the 
last forty years has merely had occasion to refer to particular passages can 
fully appreciate the multitude of things, both old and new, that he succeeds 
in bringing forth from it. He claims for it that “from the historical point of 
view it is undoubtedly the greatest treatise on Moral l*hilosophy produced 
by the British school of Idealism.** And, going back ii|X)n it, even with J Brad- 
ley’s genius-lit Ethical Studies in mind, one is inclined to agree with him. It 
is certainly astonishing how well it w'ears; and I can think of no more cxcellc'nl 
discipline for a generation, pampered with text-books on Ethics, than to l)e 
sent back to Green*s massive pages under so reliable a guide. Agreeing, as 
we must, that edification is no part of a philosopher’s work, we may yet 
regard it as an advantage that, as Dr. Lamont puts it, “students of the 
subject have here the character of a great citizen occasionally falling under 
the keen scrutiny of a great philosopher.’* The exposition falls into three 
parts: the first on “The P.sychology and Metaphysics of Morals," corn> 
sponding to Books I and II in Green; the second on “Moral 'I heory,” c(U- 
responding to his Book III ; the third on “Moral Theory and Moral Practice," 
corresponding to his Book IV. To these is added a critical .Appendix, con- 
sisting of six “Notes" on “The Metaphy.sic of Knowledge and Nature" .ind of 
“The Good Will"; *‘The Conception of Keality' as a System of Unalterabie 
Relations”; “The Concept of Evolution"; “On iCffects, riitention iiiul 
Motive”; “The End as Common Go«)d.** In the expository poitioii ociupyiiig 
the main body of the book, the author has rightly allowed himst'lf ccm'-nicr- 
ablc latitude of statement and illustration, sometimes with \oiv h;ij)t)y 
effect. Particularly good .seem to me his treatment of character ami cinmu- 
stance, of motive and intention, of the meaning of good, and >[ the n'lutioii 
of moral theory to moral practice. But it is to the critical “Notes" that the 
reader familiar with Green will turn with the greatest interest. Many nijints 
here invite comment. 1 have only space to mention the fundamental one ot 
Green*s metaphysical basis. I think that Dr. Lamont is here right in empha- 
sizing the (Usance that separcates Green from the subjectivism which threiiten.s 
Kant's doctrine of the place of the Understanding in “making" nature, 
though he might with advantage have noted that it is Erdmann aiul not 
Kant who is responsible for this phrase and for the distinction between 
“making" and “creating.*’ He is, I think, further right in noting the ambiguity 
in Green’s metaphysical basi.s, arising from the tw'O lines of argument by 
which he tries to establish the existence of a spiritual principle in natun'. 
that from the relation of subject and object in knowledge, and that from the 
relation of matter and form in reality. My only doubt is as to the way i« 
which Dr. Lamont conceives of the order in Green’s mind of these arguments. 
1 agree with him in holding that the latter, taken in the sense of the imp 1- 
cation in all spiritual activity of the idea of an as yet unattaiiicd, perhaps 0 
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finite beings, as finite, unattainable, totality and unity is the real heart and 
soul of Green’s metaphysics. I merely question the accuracy of describing it 
as his "real,” in the sense of "actual,” starting point (p. 184). Is it not that 
towards which, in spite of his actual epistemological starting-point, the 
deeper logic of his thought was driving him ? Is it not this that makes his 
position so interesting as transitional between an Idealism founded on a 
theory of knowledge, like that of the neo-Kantians, to one founded on a 
theory of value such as wc have in Bradley and Bosanquet ? To have recog- 
nized this more clearly would, I think, have enabled Dr. Lament to do more 
justice to Green’s doctrine of Relations and his implicit recognition of a 
supra-relational aspect both of knowledge and reality; perhaps also to his 
definition of the Good Will, as indeed a circle but not a "vicious” one, and 
of the General Will as involving an implicit recognition on the part of indi- 
viduals of a common good which is the ground of all de jure rights and duties. 
]3ut I do not wish to end this notice in a key, even though a minor one, of 
criticism. I will therefore conclude by saying that in giving us this book the 
author has pretty well "told me my own dream” as to the meaning and 
place of Green’s work in Moral Philosophy. 

J. H. Muirhead. 


Liberty and Natural Rights. By W. R. Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s. The Herbert 
Spencer Lecture delivered at Oxford, May 9, 1934. (London: 

Oxford Clarendon Press, Humphrey Milford. 1934. Pp. 38. Price 
IS. 6d. net.) 

*'l confess,” writes the author, "I have been amazed and appalled by the 
total and almost unresisted destruction of liberty in one great European 
country after another. 1 could not have believed, twenty years ago, that 
si:ch a thing was possible.” The invitation to deliver this lecture has given 
him the opportunity of making a notable pronouncement upon the subject 
of the value of liberty to civilization and the danger wc run of losing it, 
so soon as national unity is sacrificed to irreconcilable class divisions. 
"L)«‘mocracy,” he truly says, "can exist only in a society in which conflicts 
are not d outrance.” Speaking ot Herbert Spencer at the beginning, he pays 
eh)(]uent tribute to the generosity and truth of his "two fundamental 
convictions — his hatred of war and his love of liberty.” But he is not blind 
to his mistakes. W*hilc Spencer saw "that the nemesis of militarism is the 
loss of liberty and vice versa,” he did not see that militarism and indus- 
trialism may he parallel forms of the same type of society, and that, in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, "unrestricted laissez faire instead of 
promoting individual liberty was destroying it as elYectually as a military 
despotism.” On lhe.se grounds Dean Inge rejects the teaching of Spencer's 
The Man versus the State in favour of that of Mill’s On Liberty, "one of the 
great little books of the world," which he recommends as the lx*st antidote 
to the fascination wliich the alternative of Dictatorship is at present exercising 
on the younger generation. The review of ancient, mediaeval, and modern 
theories of natural rights which follows is a delightful mixture of the 
erudition, wisdom, and wit we have learned to expect from the Dean of 
St. Paul’s. What could Ixj wittier than the statement (in reference to Spencer’s 
unbounded hope for the future) that "Hegel might not have accepted it 
since his absolute had already realized himself quite creditably in Prussia”.^ 
or than the reply to James i’s defence of the doidrine of the divine right 
of kings on the ground that even a bad one may have been inflicted upon 
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a people for their sins: “The English people ended by deciding that, sinful 
though they no doubt were, they had not deserved the Jameses**? 

But while offering hearty thanks for this "great little** tract, in writing 
a notice for Philosophy and recalling all that has been written since 1858 
in the relation of tlie State to the individual, 1 confess to a certain disappoint- 
ment. With all the admiration which we share with Dean Inge for Mill on 
Liberty, we feel bound to ask, as has often been asked by writers who are 
neither Spencerians nor Hegelians, whether in the crucial fourth chapter 
“Of the Limits to the Authority of Society over the Individual'* there is any 
real light to be found in the wholly illusory distinction, which Mill tries 
to draw, between other-regarding acts which are a legitimate object of 
interference by the State and self-regarding acts which arc not. The lecturer 
himself on p. 32 shows how the appeal to an abstract Law of Nature in 
Mill's hands fails to give any guidance on a number of practical problems 
such as the right of the State over the property of individuals in time of 
peace, over their lives in time of war, over their right to spread poisonous 
opinions or to sell poisonous drugs. He even notes the absurdity of Mill's 
approval of restrictions on the latter while he hesitates over opium. In 
particular one misses in the lecture any allusion to the book, which fc^r a 
generation has been widely recognized as containing i>recis('ly the correction 
of the abstractions both of Mill and Spencer: the late T. II. Green's Lectures 
on Political Obligation. I am not myself sure that we can tej-day unreservedly 
accept Green's conclusions in special points of the function (jf the Slate. 
What I am sure of is that his definition of its general function, as that of 
maintaining the essential conditions of the gf)od life among ''e(|uals aiul 
likes,** is a great advance on Mill’s, and that in any attempt to get at the 
root of so important a matter we cannot allorcl to ignore it. 

J. II. .Muikiik.mj. 


The Essence of Plato's Philosophy. By Constantin RiriiiR. 'I'ranslated In- 
Adam Allcs. (London: G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1933. Lp- UJ- 
i6s.) 

It is well thf'it the fruits of Prt)fessor Ritter’s lifelong study of the I‘lat( hr 
writings should be made available at last to ICiiglish readers. U’ choice h. n 
to be made between his two books it is probable that this was tlu' better lo 
choose. For it may be presumed that those who neeil his long( i two-v<^'liiuie 
work have sufficient German to be iible to u.se the original, and this .sliortcr 
book, which in German bears the title Kcrngedankcn dcr Platon i sc hen Pluloso- 
phie, is intended for a wider public and demands no knovvledge of Ciicck. 
Among English readers also it should appeal to all who are genuinely interested 
in philosophy. 

In substance the book is neither an attempt at a systematic digc.st of 
Platonic doctrine, nor an account of Plato's development. Again, it is not, 
like JVofe.s.sor 'J aylor's standard Ijook, a review of the dialogues seriatim, hor 
Dr. Ritter, as for many students of Plato, the dijilopies seem to fall into two 
main groups, which merge into one another at the time of the composition o 
the Republic and the Theaetetus. At this time, it is implied, 
l)cgan to fincl himself as a philosopher: what precedes, whether "Socratic 
or not, is preliminary. If wc arc to find a body of doctrine which can le 
reasonably called Platonism, we must find it in the Later dialogues. Ihcri ore 
Dr. Ritter reviews the earlier dialogues briefly and in .sequence ^ 
two heads “lithics** and “Ontology" in I*art I, closing the scries in the iirs 
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case with the Republic and in the second case with the Theaetetus; and Part II, 
while not neglecting the chronological order, presents a more systematic 
aspect, and constitutes more than two-thirds of the whole work. In this 
Part the doctrine of the later dialogues (from which the Republic is not alto- 
gether excluded) is digested under the headings "Epistemology and Ontology," 
"Logic," "I’hilosophyof Nature," "Ethics and Politics," "Philo.sophyof Art," 
“Thoughts Concerning God." Thus the book lays most emphasis on the later 
dialogues; and this empha.sis has its value for the English market, in which 
the middle period represented by the Republic and the Theaetetus is apt to be 
given perhaps excessive prominence. 

The book is evidently intended as a contribution to philosophy rather than 
to the history of philosophy. Little space is devoted to Plato’s predecessors 
or contemporaries. The Platonic doctrine is not presented primarily as a 
solution of problems that agitated the society in which it was born, but 
rather as a contribution to philosophia perennis. ’*To me,” writes the author in 
his concluding words, ” he is a philosopher second to none; an artist of first 
rank ; a man favoured by God as few others have been ; unforgettable for all 
time; releasing spiritual powers which have been a blessing to many and 
which will continue to be a blessing for all time.” This sentence represents 
faithfully the spirit of the book. A critical reader may feel at times that the 
author is inclined to gloss over an error or exaggeration — 1 feel this myself, 
for example, when Dr. Hitter discusses Plato’s attitude to empirical investiga- 
tion— but he will be glad to be introduced to Plato by a writer whose whole- 
hearted admiration for his subject docs not allow him to surrender lightly 
any cardinal Platonic position. 

It should be emphasized that this is a book for students, not a mere appe- 
tizer. Dr. Ritter is not a popular expositor, as the term is understood in 
Kngland and America, llis criterion of selection is not the interests of the 
general reader but philosophical significance, and therefore he is not always 
oa'.v reading. But for students of philo.sophy, whether Hellenists or not, the 
book will be most valuable, and to all such it can be confidently recommended. 
It is. in fact, highly concentrated extract of Platonism, representing the 
considered \ iew of a most accomplished student of Plato’s writings, and it 
dc.scrves careful and repeatcil perusal. 

J. L. Stocks. 


5 . 7 *. Colcri( 1 }^e's Treatise on Method as Published in the"' Encydoperdia Metro- 
politana." Kdited with Introduction, Manuscript fragments, and notes 
for a complete collation with the Essays on Method in 2 'he Friend, 
By Alice D. Snyder of Vassjir College. (London: Constable & Co., 
Lttl. 103.J. Pp. xxvii 4- 92. Price Os. net.) 

The Treatise on Method is the stile surviving relic of what Miss Snyder 
calls one of Coleridge’s “most dramatic intellectual adventures.” Unfortu- 
nately it w’as in his own eyes a somewhat damaged one, seeing that, besides 
being his only contribution to an enterprise in which he had hoped to play 
a much larger part, it had been so ’’bedevilled” by the editor of the Encydo- 
ptedia for which it w’as written as the Introduction that he was fain to disown 
th matter of it for another puqwse. It is the extent of 

e liedevilmcnt” that, in the absence of any trace of the original manu- 
script, constitutes the problem which an editor has to solve by a careful 
cc^parison of the text with that of the corresponding sections of The Friend 
w ere this matter reappears. Miss Snyder has added to the deep debt which 
utents of Coleridge’s prose works already owe her by jH^rforming this task 
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in a manner that seems to me to leave nothing to be desired. We have in her 
book what is likely to be the classical edition — the tenth as it would seem of 
the Treatise in one form or another. Odd that we should have had to wait 
for it for a century after Coleridge’s death 1 One reason is doubtless the one 
already indicated. We have in The Friend (See. 11 , Essay iv following) all 
that is of philosophical interest in it as an application to the problem of 
Method of the particular blend of Platonic and Kantian philo.sophy which we 
have been learning more respectfully to associate with Coleridge’s name. 
But besides this philosophical interest there is an historical and biograph ic«'il 
interest attaching to the matter in its original setting. It is not pcrhap.s 
likely that it was he who first proposed the new Encyclop<Bdia, although 
credit is given to him for this by the publisher of the 1849 edition of tlio 
completed work. But he recognized more clearly than most of his contem- 
poraries the profound changes that were taking place in the early years c>f 
the new century, not only in men’s political institutions but in their wliole 
outlook in science and philosophy. Alone almo.st in hmgland he realized tlu? 
issues that were at stake and the importance of permeating the new enter- 
prise with the constructive aims of the Spiritual Realism of which he aiul 
his disciple J. H. Green were the leading exponents. It was this and the 
opportunity it offered to issue a counterblast to the destructive materialism, 
as he conceived it, of the French Encyclopaedists that consoled him for ha\ ing 
to put aside the “opus m«iximum” on which he was engaged for what other- 
wise would have seemed to him merely hiring himself out as a job writer 
and compiler. Even in the garbled form in which his Introduction ha.^; sur- 
vived it is still pos.sibIe to feel the breath of the inspiration with whii h it 
was first conceived and written, and which is enough to secure it a ])crmanent 
place among his most characteristic philo.soi>hical utterances. 

J. II. Muikiieap. 


The Unitarian Movement in the Religious Life of England. L : It.<i Contrihutio.i 
to Thought and Learning, lyoo iqoo. Jiy II. McI.acht.an, D.l) , 

F.R.Hist.S. (London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 193 f. I’j). ji;. 
Price los. Od.) 

Principal McLachlan has collected a valuable mass of material sho\\:ii{>: 
how extensive has been the Unitarian contribution to thought and Icaimup;. 
Biblical scholarship, education, periodical literature, doctriru . philobU]>hy, 
history, and biography, and belles-lettres are treated in this order. 

The special characteristic of Unitarians has been their faith in muu aud 
their willingness to submit their beliefs to the test of rea.son. But rca.son cannot 
w’ork if the results arc prescribed beforehand. So Unitarians came to adopt 
the method ol freedom from religious tests. 

The first results of this freedom arc seen in the section on Biblical scholar- 
ship. Till the middle of the nineteenth century Unitarians, like all Protestants, 
accepted the Bible as the ultimate authority in belief. But though they shared 
this pre-supposition, they were free from others, and this freedom made it 
pos.siblc for them to see the real significance of many facts in the Bible inade- 
quately noticed and to anticipate many results now generally accepted. 
The details of Biblical scholarship given in this section will perhaps be o 
interest mainly to Biblical scholars, but the indirect light it throws on the 
working of the human mind arc important. Readers of PiULOSornY, h()we\er, 
might be advi.scd to leave this section to the last and to begin with the nex 
one, that on education. 
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This freedom is not negative, and the mind of man works badly unless it is 
trained. So Unitarians have been zealous in the cause of education. The section 
on education occupies a third of the book. Nonconformist academics are held 
in high esteem by competent students. They gave the best education to be 
had in the England of that time. There was a close connection IxJtween them 
and the Scottish universities, especially Glasgow, during the period called the 
Age of Moderatism. Members of the Church of England as well as Non- 
conformists attended them. They did not confine themselves to theological 
subjects; indeed they showed a si)ecial interest in science. 

Many of the ministers educated at these academics kept schools, and these 
schools also provided an education above the average of the day. They experi- 
mented in new methods and taught a wider range of subjects. They showed 
that Catholics, Anglicans, Nonconformists, and Jews could be educated 
together. Disraeli was a pupil at one of them. One old student, on entering 
the House of Commons, said that he found more members who had been at 
Dr. Lant Carpenter's school than had been at Rugby. 

Unitarians took a large part in the foundation of the modern universities, 
and supported them both by personal service and by generous donations. 

The philosophic thinking of English Unitarians was dominated by John 
Locke till the time of James Martineau. They passed through a curious period 
of determinism, as may be seen in the works of Priestley. But in America 
William Ellery Channing had l)cen led by Hutcheson and Price to a deeper 
view of human nature, and he was one of the influences which helped Martineau 
to break the hold of Locke. 

The mention of a few names must suffice to show’ the quality of the men 
whose names find place in this book. John James Tayler, James Drummond, 
Lsllin Carpenter, Philip Wickstecd were distinguished by their contributions 
to more than one branch of scholarship. In literature the names of Hazlitt, 
J.amb, Leigh Hunt, Walter Bagehot, Mrs. Ga.skell, Stopford Brooke find a 
piacc; and if only for a time, Coleridge, R. 1 1 . Hutton, and Charles Dickens. 

i'hc Unitarian hymn-wTiters are omitted, and the Unitarian contribution to 
social progress is to be treated in a second volume by another writer. 

R.wmond V. Holt. 


Logic in Practice. By L. Susan Stkbbing. (London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. 

1934. '^ 3 - ^^ricc 2S. 6d.) 

This excellent little book is the latest volume in the admirable series of 
nonographs on Philosophy and Psychology published by Messrs. Methuen 
anil edited by Profe.ssor Field. Like all the volumes in the series, it is intended 
for the ordinary reader, and meant to be of practical value to him in his 
thinking. Miss Stebbing believes that it is possible to get a habit of sound 
reasoning, and that a knowledge of logical principles and the practice of 
attending to them will help toward the formation of this habit. In accordance 
with her aim she keeps clo.se to matters on which judgment has to Iv passed 
in the everyday life of a modern community, pointing out pitfalls, showing 
how easy it is to let oneself be deceived by plausible language. 

In a book of this kind the problem is one of scale and exposition, and a 
happy choice of illustrative examples is half the battle. Miss Stebbing has 
done her work very well. The speeches of politicians (unfortunately) arc a 
happy hunting-ground for the finding of illustrations of ambiguity, or 
indefinitencss, or of obscuring relevant issues; so do (on occ^ision) the debates 
of economists. Miss Stebbing has spared the philosophers. There are six 
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chapters. In the first the writer explains what is meant by purposive thinking. 
In the next two she deals with form, and the various deductive forms of 
reasoning. The fourth deals with the ambiguities and vaguenesses to which 
words and statements are prone, and with the pitfalls involved in irrelevance. 
The last two deal with the estimation of evidence and the grounds of belief. 
Though Miss Stebbing docs not intend the book as an introduction to logic, 
on account of her avoidance of technicalities, it should succeed in inducing 
in readers an interest in logic and logical problems; in this sense it makes a 
very good introduction to logic. 

L. J. Russell. 


Scientific Organization in Seventeenth-Century France {1620-1680). By 
Harcourt Brown, M.A., Ph.D. (Baltimore: The Williams and 
Wilkins Company. 1934. 

This is one of the American History of Science Society Publications. 
Although it is not on the book market in this country, it seems to me to be 
of such interest and value that attention should be called to it, and com- 
mendations offered. The writer must have expended an extraordinary aniount 
of labour upon it; he has a very marked talent for research, and he can 
present the results in a lucid and attractive form. He traces the bc'ginnings 
of investigation and conference on a multitude of questions in scventccmth- 
century France, and indicates its relations to the Royal Society in luigland. 
There was an unbounded curiosity, often an amazing credulity; mucli of the 
work would from the standpoint of .science to-day appear altogether 
amateurish, although there were outstanding personalities of scientific genius, 
pioneers of the later developments. The one feature to which attention must 
especially be called is the cosmopolitanism of these searchers after truth; 
men of different nations gave one another generous help and encourageiiKMit 
in the pursuit of a common end. It is not for the tlumnighly ecjiiip])ed, rigidly 
disciplined man of science of to-day to desjnse the day of small things. All 
who are interested in man’s search after knowledge .slionid roa«i tliis av liimc, 
and should try^ from it to catch the spirit of these early eiuiuirers. 1 here v.ms 
not in the cmpiiries definiteness of frontier, or strictness of method, but t'1'3 
most diverse investigations were followed under the comprehensive title 'f 
philosophy. I write this brief note as I want to share my pleasure with many 
others. 

Alfred K. Oarvii:. 


The Concept of a Limited God. A Study in the Philosophy of Persona li'itn. By 
Rannie Belle Baker, Ph.D. (Washington: Shenandoah Publishing 
House. 1934. 1 ’P- XX + 234. Price $3.) 

The celebrated dilemma that insists that in view of the fact of evil, Ood 
must either be thought of as limited, or else lu^t good, still excrcisc.s many 
minds. Dr. Baker has written a gf)od account of the various philo-sophies that 
liavc chosen to meet the dilemma by admitting the concept of a limited Go . 
She starts w'lth the pluralists, including McTaggart, who, of course, appears 
as a pluralist rather than as a Iwlicver in a limited God, as Mclaggart pre 
.sented the odd paradox of a mind intensely interested in religion, w lu 1 
refused to admit the existence of any God. Other theories — those of hcc mer, 
Renouvier, James, Mill, and Howison arc noticed, and the authoress passes 
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to personalism. Here she groups some very diverse views, those of Rashdall, 
Brightman, McConnell, James Ward, and Tennant. Taken as a whole, the 
book is good, but at times one must judge that Dr. Baker is not fair to those 
she criticizes. For example. Dr. Rashdall is set down as l^longing to those 
who ascribe ** an irrational derogatory limit** to God, and is accused of being 
"apparently innocent of the Kantian epistemology,** which suggests that 
Dr. Baker is much more ''innocent*' of the man she criticizes. Indeed, one 
gains the impression throughout that the strength of Dr. Baker's work is in 
analysis and description rather than in criticism. She is a convinced theist, 
and rightly judges that throughout the various types of thought that come 
under review, there is one main line of reasoning, which, despite many 
individual divergencies, leads towards a concept of God that gives reality 
alike to the world and to religion. Her own sympathies lie with the line of 
thought she expounds, and she has succeeded in bringing together in a synoptic 
study the chief issues involved in the notion of a limited God, and for this 
students of the philosophy of religion have reason to be grateful. 

E. S. Waterhouse. 

Outlines of Buddhism. A Historical Sketch. By Mrs. Rhys Davids, D.Litt., 
M.A. (London: Methuen & Co. 1934. Pp. ix 4- 117. Price 5s.) 

Indian Religion and Survival. A Study. By Mrs. Rhys D.wids, D.Litt., M.A. 
(London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1934. Pp- 9^- Price 3s. 6d.) 

Of recent years, Mrs. Rhys Davids, in a series of books, has strenuously 
contended for a view' of original Buddhism that, if accepted, must render 
all the usual expositions out of date. The present book sets forth in brief 
form what is more fully set forth in the larger books. It is a revolutionaiy” 
conception of Buddhism. The "Four Noble Truths** are dated in the second 
and third centuries of Buddhism. The path or way, as a thing of eight parts, 
is also relegated to later times. Even karma, though in the sense of conduct 
it is prominent in Gotama’s teaching, is relatively of small prominence, it is 
pointed out, in the Pitakas. The alleged atheism of Buddhism is explained 
as due to our Western ideas of G(k 1 as the Great Other, being kept in mind 
when we are dealing with the Indian habit of thought that secs God rather 
in than beyond man. The No Soul doctrine is taken as a monkish misapprehen- 
sion of the teaching that neither the mind nor the body was the self. The 
essential message of Gotama, as Mrs. Davids reconstructs it, is that man is 
a becoming rather than a being, and the purpo.se of this becoming was the 
working out of the God in man through many lives and many worlds. To 
imagine that such a becoming ignores God and the soul is to read these terms 
in a Western sense, not in an Indian. God has never been in Indian thought, 
the Wholly Other, nor luis the self or soul Ix'en a property of man. 

To some extent the proof of this depends upon a knowledge of the Pali 
words, which only an expert can possess. Mrs. Rhys Davids, as president of 
the Pali Text Society, has an authority here that cannot be ejuestioned. She 
insists that the bhU words, words that is to say which come from the verb 
lihu^ must be rendered by the verb become, not tiic verb to Ixj, as the majority 
translators have rendered them. But in another respect it is easier for 
the ordinary reader to grasp the force of the contention that Buddhism was 
not a brcak-aw'ay from Upaiiishadic teaching in the way it is often said to 

3-ve been. It did not introduce a new' moral code to India. It gave the 
accepted code a positive form and an immensely greater importance, not 
simply as a warning to evil-doers, but as a guide to right, a way of l>econung^ 
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in man’s quest for the uttermost. Buddhism must be understood in the ligh 
of its Indian background. Teaching which, on such matters as God and the 
self, flouted the most characteristic and innermost habits of Indian thought 
could not have sprung from an Indian mind, nor have made its api)eal ic 
Indian minds. Here one thinks the probability of Mrs. Rhys Davids' conten- 
tions is strong. The degeneration of Buddhism came in the later days wJien 
the monks read the teaching in terms of their own lives, much as the monastic 
theologians of a later day read into the Galilean gospel that which never 
entered the mind of Jesus, or even of St. Paul. 

The present reviewer at least is convinced that in its main positions the 
representation that Mrs. Rhys Davids gives of original Buddhism is mucli 
more likely to be true than the traditional presentation. It is to be ho))e(l 
that this little book will do something to convince students of the religions 
of the East that Buddhism had a better gospel to proclaim than the pessimism 
of the traditional dogmas, and that though it failed to maintain the original 
teaching, it was in itself a message that brought to man a realization of his 
own divine nature working upwards from the More to the Most. 

In the other book, Mrs. Davids treats the same prol>lem, that of tlie original 
teaching, from one particular aspect, tluat of survival. It thus forms a supple- 
ment to the general argument, giving in detail due consideratif)n tr) a very 
important doctrine. If the view upheld above be true, it follows that to 
Gotama survival meant fresh opportunities of growth, of becoming, not the 
utter silence of the Void. Moreover, such survival meant a survivor. Tlu* 
rca.soiis given for this must be read to be appreciated, but tlie wh»)lc argument 
is suggestive and convincing. There are indications that Mrs. Rhys l)a\i(ls 
is establishing her point of view amongst many who arc interested in the 
Comparative Study of Religion. At IcJist, no one must now a.ssiinu* the 
traditional views of Buddhism without first facing and answering tins powerful 
challenge. 

E. S. W.vn-Riioi’si:. 


Secret Ways of the Mind. By W. M. Krankfeldt. Introduclion by ('. ti. 

Jung. Translated from the German by Ralph M. h'abin. (Lou h-ii: 

Kogan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 1934. I*p. xl -}- 188. Price Os.; 

The translator contributes a preface which is definitely pro-Juiigiau in 
tone, and this is followed by an introduction by Dr. Jung l)iinself, in which 
he points out the contrasts between his own theories and tho.se of hreud 
and Adler. He expounds the fact that each bases his psychology «'ii one 
"instinct,” sex and self-assertion respectively, and expres.ses the view that, 
inasmuch as there may be and probably are other instincts, other psyclu)logics 
might be formulated which would fit the facts, or some c)f the fai:ts, as well 
as do thc.se. He then summarizes his own teleological point of view and his 
conception of the unpcrsonal unconscious from which each individual may be 
influenced to hi.s detriment or advantage as the case may be. 

The first chapter of the book proper is devoted to a short survey of the 
work of those (mostly French) authorities who were specially interested in 
hysteria and double personalities. 

Next, attention is drawn to the theories of psychical traumata as the 
genesis of neurosis, especially of hysteria, and the therapeutic value an 
limitations of abreactions. Tlie idea of the split in consciousness was extent e ^ 
to other forms of neurosis, the split being due to repression of unwelcome 
experiences. It was postulated as a result of experience that all such rcpressc 
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material was sexual, and thus the fundamental theory of psychoanalysis 
was built up and the therapeutic procedure of free association evolved whereby 
the resistances of consciousness might be overcome. But, as the author points 
out, the analyst never divested himself of the shadow of his theory, so the 
assumption was tacit that anything resisted by consciousness was bound to 
be sexual. Next the development of the understanding of and importance 
of transference is discussed, and the Freudian theory of the interpretation 
of dreams and meaning of symbols is criticized as depending entirely on 
the phantasy which is the theory of psychoanalysis. 

Adler’s theory that neurosis rests on self-assertion, compensation for 
inferiority, and failure to adapt to reality on the basis of a practical failure 
in assertion and compensation is discussed shortly and not very adequately. 

The theories of Jung which the author regards with favour are then studied. 
The conception of the collective unconscious by which Jung undoubtedly 
escapes the limitations of the Freudian and Adlerian hypotheses is explained; 
but for many of us the explanation leaves us with a feeling of diffusencss 
which can explain nothing. The compensatory action of the unconscious 
results in everything having a dual meaning and every impulse having a 
(Inal goal, since there can be no phenomenon without its compensatory 
opposite. Such a conception, of course, enlarges the potentialities of the 
human psyche, but detracts from its definition. For Jung the neurosis consists 
of the intersection of the opjxjsites in a wrong way. Jung’s classification into 
]Ki S()nality types according to the attitudes of extraversion and introversion, 
aucl the functions of thinking, feeling, intuition, and sensation, are discussed 
shortly, and then the author passes on to a consideration of the more difficult 
subject of transcendent function. The concept of the animus and anima, the 
masculine and feminine principles present in woman and man respectively, 
is dealt with at some length as explaining much in human conduct, and 
finally notice is given to the synthetic function of dreams. 

riie translator is to be congratulated in that, unlike so many translations 
fn in the German, the present book is clear and readable, but it is doubtful 
if this work rt'ally contributes much to our knowledge. There have been so 
many expositions and ajxilogists of Freud, Jung, and Adler of recent years 
that a new work requires to have something very illuminating to say to be 
of real value, but wc fail to find this novelty in the present volume. 

R. G. Gordon. 


The Principles of Logic. By C. A. Mace. (London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

1933 - Pp- xiii-f 388. Price 12s. 6d.) 

In appraising Mr. Mace’s book it is nece.ssary to bear in mind the purpose 
which it is designed to serve. The author makes it clear in his preface that 
the book is meant to l)e genuinely intro^luctory in character. It is written 
primarily for the use of those students who pursue the subject for only a 
single year. Its object is rather to indicate the nature of the questions which 
the logician endeavours to answer than to make any original contribution 
to the science. 

Mr. Mace succeeds on the whole in keeping within the limits which he has 
set himself. His treatment of the subject is throughout expository rather 
than critical. He adopts as a shirting-point the conception of logic as the study 
of the principles of correct thinking, going on to define it iis a rel.itivoly 
complete, precise, generalize], and systematic account of the principles of 
inference. Various examples arc given by him to show what a process of 
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inference is. There follows a chapter on the nature of the proposition, which 
is defined as the objective factor in the judgment. We are warned against 
taking “factor” to mean "constituent” or “part,” and thus supposing that 
propositions are mental. To the question, “What is the ultimate material 
of propositions ?” which seems to me to be a meaningless question, the answer 
given is that it may be regarded “as consisting not of words, nor of purely 
mental stuff, but of the entities of which the actual world is composed” (p. 39). 
The ground for saying this is that “it is reasonable to suppose that the ultimate 
constituents of a proposition are also the ultimate constituents of a fact.” 
I confess that I do not find the author’s views of the nature of facts and their 
relationship to propositions wholly intelligible; but he disarms criticism 
of them by admitting that they are over-simplified, and that they raise diffi- 
culties with which it is beyond the scope of his book to deal. 

The next six chapters (pp. 5^-184) treat successively of the methods of 
combining simple into compound propositions, the traditional view of the 
forms of propositions, the traditional view of the principles of inference, 
and finally the generalized theory of deduction. The exposition is concise and 
efficient throughout. The only thing I find to regret in it is that the author 
did not more sharply separate the philosophical question of the analysis of 
general propositions, which belongs to a part of logic wholly uncovered by the 
definition of logic as a study of the principles of valid inference, from the 
formal question of the construction of logical truths, and their arrangement 
into a deductive system. And in discussing this second question, he might 
with advantage have shown in more detail how the principles of inference of 
the Aristotelian logic arc contained in the class calculus, and the principles 
of the class calculus in the propositional calculus. He docs, indeed, state that 
modern logic has generalized the traditional logic rather than replaced it, 
but he hardly gives the student sufficient indication of the way in which this 
has come about. 

The remaining nine chapters are devoted to the subject of probability and 
induction, 'fhey contain a general account of scientific method, inclmling 
statistical method, which is superior to anything else in the book. Mr. Mace 
is happy in his choice of examples and generous in providing them. Ami his 
account of actual scientific procedure is simple, straightforward, clear, and 
accurate. With the question of the validity of scientific procedure he deals 
less surely, though his exposition of Mill’s and Johnson's methods is lucid 
and comprehensive enough. He seems on the whole to follow Keynes in 
supposing that probability is an unalysable logical relation between projx^- 
sitions, and that the acceptance of the principle of limited indepcncknit 
variety affords the generalizations of science as high a probability as they 
.need or deserve. This is not the place for an attack on Keynes’s theory, 
misguided though I believe it to be. But I may venture here to reproach 
Mr. Mace for failing to consider the possibility that the attempt t(j justify 
induction rests on a mistake, on a failure, namely, to recognize that we arc 
dealing here with a methodological principle, whose success in practice is the 
only warrant for it that can be, or needs to be, obtained. Surely this is the real 
discovery made by Hume. 

In sum, my criticism of Mr. Mace on this point is not that he has fallen 
from his own high standard of clear exposition, or that he has given a false 
solution to a problem, but that he has posed a fictitious problem. And this is 
the type of criticism to which the very nature of his task lays him open all 
along. For logicians do not differ merely in respect of the solutions which 
they give to certain questions: they differ even more acutely in their conception 
of the questions which logic has to solve. Thus, those who view logic objectively 
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as a body of tautologies will hardly be satisfied with a survey which represents 
us as beginning, in our pursuit of logical inquiries, “with concern for the 
private and personal difficulties we encounter in our attempts to think, and 
ending with the disinterested contemplation of the most general and the most 
abstract features in the nature of things." Yet to have done justice to every 
reputable view of logic would have greatly augmented the length and diffi- 
culty of a book which, for an introductory survey, is long and difficult enough 
already. And the author cannot fairly be blamed for confining himself to a 
conception of logic which is still the most fashionable in this country. Moreover, 
he does indicate the existence of alternative conceptions, and refers, at the 
end of every chapter, not only to the books in which his own type of view 
is further developed, but also to the works of dissentient authors. Indeed, 
the bibliography is one of the best features of a generally successful book. 

A. J. Ayer. 


Indian Idealism. By Surendranath Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. (London: 

Cambridge University Press. 1933. ^P- xxiii + 206. Price los. 6d.) 

The author of this work. Principal of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, will 
be remembered from our detailed review, in Vol. VIII of Philosophy, of the 
second and latest volume of his monumental History of Indian Philosophy. 
The work before us contains with but few alterations the lectures delivered 
by him years ago as the Readership Lectures of the Patna University and is 
published as a “first attempt to put together some of the most important 
strands of Indian idealistic thought within a small compass." 

The six chapters (conveniently divided into numbered sections) deal 
respectively with (I) ]^ginnings of Indian Philosophy, (II-III) Upanishadic 
Idealism, (IV-V) Buddhist Idealism, and (VI) The Vedanta and Kindred 
Forms of Idealism. 

It goes without saying that for the most part the contents of the work 
read like an abstract from the author’s History, yet the treatment of the 
subject-matter as well as the latter itself arc not quite the same. We have 
here a more decided attempt at presenting the history of Indian philosophy 
as a connected whole, and side-looks to Western thinkers, purposely avoided 
in the History, are not wanting (Bradley, the English Nagarjuna!). The 
principal Upanishads are individually described, not synthetically as in the 
History. This latter work being still in progress, a few systems not found in 
its published volumes had to be taken into account. Of these the ancient 
Vaisnavite philosophy called Pancaratra, as represented by the Ahirbudhnya- 
Samhita, has thus for the first time found a place in a history of philosophy. 
Special importance has been rightly attached to it, because it is the sys- 
tematic elaboration of the philosophy of the Bhagavadgita. Being “quite 
uninfluenced by the later philosophical speculations," this “best reconcilia- 
tion of the apparently irreconcilable strands of Upanishadic thought” is 
dealt with, after the Gita as the first attempt of that kind, in the second 
chapter on Upanishadic idealism, and is tentatively called the idealism of 
dynamic pantheism, a somewhat queer label, indeed, which, however, well 
indicates the two tendencies synthesized in this system. 

That Buddhist idealism has been given considerably more room than the 
one allotted to the idealistic systems of the Brahmins will surprise no one 
who knows the great indebtedness of the latter to the former. The Buddhists 
‘T-re the founders of scientific philosophy in India. The philosophy of the 
Buddha himself is described by our author according to the scholastic view 
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(Theravada), i.e. as pluralist phenomenalism, at the end of the second chapter 
on Upanishadic idealism, which is indeed its proper place. But just for the 
latter reason a few hints would have been desirable as to those uneflaced 
vestiges in the Buddhist scripture which show the Buddha in much closer 
contact with Upanishadic idealism than the scholiasts, and to which long ago 
the writer of these lines and in recent years Mrs. Rhys Davids have called 
attention. 

The last chapter has become too short. Tantrik idealism, e.g,, has been 
dealt with in a rather too sketchy way, as also the Kashmirian Trika philo- 
sophy with its superb literature cannot be sufficiently explained on two pages 
only; and the little section (29) of less than one page on the Ekajiva-vacia is 
not proportional to the interest that attaches to the only systematic attempt 
at solipsism made in India. 

It is a pity that the friends of the author mentioned in the Preface who 
have seen the work through the press are all of them Indians. An Englishman 
could have helped to improve the language and would have pointed out 
not a few passages and terms (such as viksepa-iakti, p. 193) which are not 
likely to be understood by the general Western reader. We have also found 
some misprints and inconsistencies* which must disappear in a future edition. 
But this is not meant as a discouragement. Every reader, we feel sure, will 
draw profit from this highly interesting work, the use of which is facilitated 
by an excellent summary covering seventeen pages. 

F. Otto Schrader. 


Religion and the Sciences of Life, By Professor William McDougall, F.K.S. 

(London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. 1934. + ^^ 3 ' t’ricc 8s, 6il. net.) 

This volume consists of miscellaneous essays and addresses of which most 
have appeared elsewhere and which are now brought together. They arc of 
uneven quality and varying interest, although readers will diiler as to which 
are the more interesting and the more valuable; and most are rather sketchy. 
It appears that Professor McDougall (i) is very much opposed to mechanism 
and materialism, this opposition resolving itself into a condemnation of 
physical science in favour of his own psycho-biological science, (2) believes 
in the idea of native endowment and in differences in quality of slock, (3) is 
devoted to the eugenic ideal of (luality of stock in a people, (4) is very much 
concerned about the failure of the best stocks to reproduce themselves, and 
(5) is a believer in the need and efficacy of family allowances to induce tlu Iv’s! 
types, at present handicapped in various ways, to propagate the race I'lie 
ideas do not always seem consistent. If there is an increasingly powerful 
biological opinion against mechanism and materialism, why tlie urgency of 
McDougall’s writing; and if it is so, why speak of the spread of materialism 
and its increasing danger to civilization ? The Burmese, a happy, gentle, and 
tolerant people, are criticized because of their intellectual sloth and their lack 
of the rudiments of scientific culture; but science is also held to be the source 
of the world’s grave disorder and chaos. The development of mechanical 
science has led to an enormous increase in the world’s population and several 
of the essays are dominated by the spectre of over-population; yet science 
has intensified economic comfort. Over-population, manifested in a life at the 
bare subsistence level, is a cause of the degradation of civilization; economic 
well-being, as in America, is a cause of racial decay; over-population, as ia 

* Bakyapadiya (p. 196) is an ugly disfiguration of Vakyapadiya, and tin* constant 
use (pp. 88 fiJ.) of Pali safftkhdra among Sanskrit terms cannot be justified. And is 
not tathatd (pp. 86 fll.) rather "thusness” (tathd-bhdva) than "thatness”? 
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Japan, is not a cause of failure; native or racial qualities are the causes of the 
rise or collapse of culture. Professor McDougall, in view of his awareness of 
the anomalies in modern civilization and of the part played by the economic 
factor, might have been expected to grasp how feeble is the idea of family 
allowances in face of the gravity of the problem and how little his own oppo- 
sition to mechanical science bears on the issue. Although his discussion 
contributes little to advance a general solution, he is at least deserving of 
praise for attending to a type of problem in which unfortunately far too few 
contemporary thinkers are interested. 

B. M. Laing. 


On the Nature and Grounds of Religious Belief. By J. L. Stocks. (Riddell 
Memorial Lectures in the University of Durham.) (London: Oxford 
University Press. 1934. Pp. 47. Price 2s. 6d.) 

These acute and suggestive lectures treat of (i) the kinds of belief, (ii) religious 
belief, and (iii) conflicts of belief. *‘The specifically religious grounds of religious 
belief (which are obviously the real grounds)** they do not pretend to con- 
sider. There are. Professor Stocks argues, three general kinds of belief, viz. 
those which concern Matter of Fact (including Science, or generalized fact). 
Mathematics and Metaphysics. To thc.se “Theoretical beliefs’* are added the 
“Aesthetic and Practical.** 

The belief that ‘*God exists,** Professor Stocks argues, is quite unique, 
since it simulates Matter of Fact in a.s.scrting existence, but is unlike it in 
defying verification. Furthermore, it is not evident a priori) nor can it be 
assimilated to assertions of value unless the value asserted be “of a very 
peculiar kind.** 

Professor Stocks’s main contention is that beliefs integral to religion (such 
as that Mind orders all things, and that “the all-ruling mind is essentially all- 
embracing love’’) are generically philosophical, or, in the terms of his dis- 
tinction between Total and Partial Assertions, are such as to involve Total 
Assertions about the world. Two consequences of this arc (i) that non- 
religious philosophers are acutely hostile to religion because it involves a com- 
peting philosophy, and (ii) that religious beliefs cannot possibly conflict with 
scientific beliefs however well-attested, since these latter arc Partial and not 
Total. Professor Stocks here observes that, “Aggression for aggression, the 
invasion of the scientific sphere by the spiritualist is undoubtedly the more 
unwarranted and the more harmful in its results.’* 1 do not see, however, 
that the one aggression is, on Professor Stocks ’s grounds, more or less 
warranted than the other; and one*s estimate of the harm cllected by either 
manifestly follows entirely from one’s “Total Beliefs.*’ It all depends upon 
what one takes to be the “good for man.*’ 

To venture but two suggestions, it seems to me (i) that the beliefs integral 
to religion may not be without their own relevant verification, and thus 
may not be of just the same order as, let us say, the propositions composing 
tile philosophy of Leibniz. Very probably Professor Stocks would not deny 
this. And (ii), it seems to me that in showing the conflict between the religious 
attitude of “all-embracing love** and the moralistic attitude Professor Stocks 
underestimates the central and fundamental importance in theology of the 
math of God. 

Ralph E. Stedman. 
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Moscow Dialogues: Discussions on Red Philosophy , By Julius Hecker, Ph.D. 

(London: Chapman & Hall. 1933. Pp. xvi + 285. Price 8s. 6d.) 

It may be too early to say that Lenin was the greatest European of the 
first third of this century, or that the Russian Revolution was a bigger his- 
torical event than the European War that provided its opportunity; but 
both these statements may very well be true. Therefore, we all want to under- 
stand these matters if we can ; and if there is an intelligible philosophy behind 
them, as the author assures us and as Professors Macmurray and Laski as 
well as Mrs. Beatrice Webb say on the jacket, we think with some excitement 
of a lucid presentation of it. 

It may fairly be claimed, I think, that Dr. Hecker has earned our gratitude 
both for his conception and for his execution of his task. True, these dialogues 
do not contain any marked dramatic quality. Nevertheless, the device of 
representing an assorted group of American tourists as having a scries of 
discussions on red philosophy with Tovarishch (Comrade) Socratov allows 
the theme to be developed with rapid changes of perspective. Indeed, the 
"humanist** (in the American sense of that word) frequently makes intelligent 
interruptions; the banker and the senator at least represent a significant point 
of view; the rathcr-more-than-almost-pcrsuadcd "professor** (whom America 
later treats in a Bolshevist way) relieves Socratov from some of his heavier stuff; 
the reformist should plainly be present; and if the unintentional clowning of 
the rotarian is not very skilfully done, it was perhaps wise to have a clown 
somewhere. Again, the book is well arranged. It begins historically, expounds 
its philosophy in the middle and applies it at the end. Moreover, the several 
dialogues (there arc twenty of them) arc compact and orderly, making sub- 
sequent reference easy. 

Indeed, if the "understanding** of a "philosophy** is possible when the 
philosophy itself is unclear, we may well agree with Professor Macmurray 
in his introduction that this book does help us to "understand.** The book 
convinces me, however, that red philosophy itself is not an intelligible body 
of doctrine; and I should say that it demonstrated the pallor of red philosophy. 

The central conception of "dialectical materialism** as presented by Dr. 
Hecker .appears to be neither dialectical nor materialistic in any rigorous 
sense. Its "dialectics" appears to consist of deplorably empty talk about tlie 
''negation of negations** and the like without any serious attempt to show 
what must "negate** what, or how it must do it. The workers, for example, 
arc supposed to "negate" the bourgeoisie (I suppose with machine guns) f()r 
reasons which, if sound, would equally prove that the unemployed iiiiisL 
"negate** the workers. Again, this "dialectic** cheerfully borrows the very 
worst parts of Heger.s alleged logic. When, for example, the Seiiator remarks 
that cai)italism has not increased the misery of the workers, Tovarishch 
Socratov invokes the "dialectical categories of the unexpected and the 
accidental’* (p. 104) — although he also says some other things tliat arc more to 
the purpose. And what should Ixj thought of the flabby logic that infers (p. gb) 
that Jaws of movement must them.selvcs move ? 

Similarly the alleged "materialism** seems to mean almost anytliing the 
red philosophers may happen to want. Apparently it must be a " realism’’ of 
some sort and must "put Hegelianism on its feet instead of on its head" by 
recollecting that consciousness must have developed from a prior uncon- 
sciousness. Engels, however, in explaining the way in which Hegel should 
be made to occupy a normal human posture construed the necessary "mater- 
ialism" either as a representative theory or as a theory of neutral monism 
witiiout troubling to choose between them (p. 71). It is .scarcely pretended tlmt 
Lenin’s treati.se against the wicked communists who flirted with the ideas of 
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Mach and of Avenarius was more than a political move under a philosophical 
flag; and Tovarishch Socratov includes just as much “subjectivism** in his 
“materialism** as he wants by the puerile device of saying that any discon- 
tinuity in Nature (such as the natural gaps or jumps according to the Quantum 
Theory**) introduces a “subjective element** into Nature (p. 195). We learn 
indeed that a wretched man called Deborin renounced his “Menshevik 
idealism** because he was outvoted at a great conference in 1930, and “publicly 
confessed his former Menshevik errors** like an unusually docile Church 
Father at an ecumenical council; and that, in 1929, “mechanistic** materialism 
was similarly voted down. Materialism must therefore avoid the Scylla of 
idealism and the Charybdis of mechanism; but precise sailing directions are 
almost wholly to seek. 

It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that the applications of this "philosophy** 
to religion, morals, or art are quite nebulous. Regarding religion (perhaps 
because a tame bishop from the Church of England was present), Tovarishch 
Socratov is rather reticent and even humble. He disclaims final views (p. 200) 
and even says that “we have not stopped to think why we do the things that 
seem so unusual to you.** His simple opinion seems to be that Russia*s imme- 
diate goal is best served by remembering the way in which Christianity in 
the past has so often been used as an anti-proletarian bludgeon. Regarding 
ethics, he appears to think that '*in a cla.sslcss society ... a human (i.e. 
“humanistic*’) morality will at last be possible** (p. 216), but that, at present, 
all conduct should be subordinate to the class dominion of the workers. When 
he comes to art, however, he lays emphasis, somewhat surprisingly, on “the 
world-wide outlook of human brotherhood** although he remarks, quite 
correctly, that “proletarian music’* may be very good music although intensely 
class-expressive (just as, we might say, Christian art might be very good art 
although intensely pious). In short, Socratov is sitting on a woolly fence, 
taking comfort from the wool. He does not try to tell us, e.g. whether a judge 
should decide against the evidence if a conviction seemed politically expedient; 
or, if not, why not; and some of his comments upon other moralists are 
amazingly weak. Thus he objects to the ‘‘greatest happiness” principle on the 
ground that it presupposes ineradicable misery (p. 217), and in proof of his 
optimism asserts that poverty, disease, and ignorance can be cured. These, 
liowever, were precisely the examples of removable evils that Mill gave in the 
second chapter of his Utilitarianism. 

Dr. Ilecker is to be congratulated on his command of the English language 
(if not of its spelling). One of his few slips is the statement (p. 73) that 
Feuerbach, Marx, and Engels were revolting piq^ils of Hegel. 

John Laird. 


A Bibliography of Aesthetics and of the Philosophy of the Fine Arts from 
1900 to 1932. Compiled and edited by William A. Hammond, Professor 
of Philosophy, emeritus, in Cornell University. Revised and enlarged 
edition. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1934. Pp. x -f 205.) 

It was a red-letter day for aesthetics when the American Philosophical 
A.ssociation, as the first volume in a comprehensive bibliography of modern 
philosophy, decided to publish this magnificent and unique survey of the 
main trend of aesthetic speculation between 1900 and 1932. Their editor, 
Mr. Hammond, has done for the modern period what Gay ley and Scott did 
for the period reaching from cla.s.sical antiquity to the nineteenth century, 
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and every philosophical library should find a place on its shelves for the 
fruit of his practically impeccable scholarship. To my knowledge, no sub- 
stitute or equivalent exists; at present it is only by wading through the 
annual bibliographical supplement of the Zeitschrift fur Asthetik und 
allgemeine Kumtwissenschaft — a periodical to which Mr. Hammond pays a 
well-earned tribute — that the student can hope to trace the meanderings of 
aesthetic thought through recent times. 

It includes within its scope almost every type of literary production in 
which aesthetic theories are usually discussed, passing from periodicals, 
historical writings, systematic and general works, to detailed studies of the 
individual arts, of their origins, of the varieties of artistic style, and finally 
to the broader question of the peculiar relationship between art and 
psychology, morality, and religion. There is at this point no really serious 
omission or fault of arrangement; but one chapter might, perhaps, have been 
given to the literature of the minor or applied arts, and the problem of the 
child's aesthetic experience would have found an appropriate place in the 
pages devoted to the origins of art and its manifestations among primitive 
peoples. 

But even the most thorough and conscientious scholarship is liable to 
error; and, in the hope that an amended second edition of this invaluable 
work will soon be demanded, I shall endeavour to indicate one or two writers 
whose names or publications do not now appear on the list so carefully 
compiled by Mr. Hammond. No .scholar could fail to detect some striking 
lacunae. It is surprising, for instance, to find no mention of S. Alexander’s 
Space, Time, and Deity, Vol. IT, or of his important pamphlets on Art and 
the Material and Art and Nature, under the heading of general theory; it was, 
of course, a distinct pity that his Beauty and Other Forms of Value was too 
late for inclusion in this survey. Under the same rubric should have come 
J. Sully's article on “Aesthetics” in the eleventh edition of Tlncyclopaedia 
Dritannica, and Herbert Read's Essay on The Meaning of Art. In the 
historical section it was unfortunate that the Essai sur les tendances critiques 
et scientifiques de Vesthitique allemande contemporaine , published by M. Bites- 
Palevich in 1926, found no mention, as it contains a very elaborate account 
of contemporary German speculation. 

G. Baldwin Brown’s The Art of the Cave Dweller, unrivalled among English 
studies of the origins of art, is curiously ignored, and M. C. Bnrkitt’s 
interesting chapters in The Old Stone Age share a similar fate. Our author 
is silent about G. L. Raymond’s application of his first principles tc^ music, 
poetry, and the plastic arts, about Roger Fry's recent work on The Arh of 
Painting and Sculpture, about S. Freud’s Introductory Lectures on Pyscho- 
analysis — of capital importance to the psycho-analytic hypothesis — about 
P. A. Lascaris on L* Education esthdtique de V Enfant, about C. II. Reilly on 
The Theory and Practice of Architecture, and about both The Economic Laws 
of Art Production and The Place of Economy in Art, two brief works in which 
Sir H. Llewellyn Smith discusses certain economic and social factors in the 
historical development of the arts. 

But these arc minor blemishes on by far the best guide to aesthetic 
literature in modern times, and if the subsequent volumes published in this 
series live up to the standard set by the first, the American Philosophical 
Association will be able to congratulate itself on a very considerable service 
to philosophy. 

Listowel. 
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Carlyle and Ger^n Thought: 1819-1834. By C. F. Harrold. (New Haven: 

Yale University Press. London: Oxford University Press, Humphey 

Milford. 1934. Pp- xii + 346. 2 dollars 50 cents.) 

Carlyle and German Thought: 1819-1834, by Ch. F. Harrold, is the subject 
of Vol. LXXXII of the Yale Studies in English, The 240 pages of the 
text of this treatise are fully supported by about 80 pages of valuable 
notes, and there is added also a useful appendix by W. Leopold on Carlyle* s 
Handbooks on the History of German Literature, The subject is one that 
has been touched upon by most writers on Carlyle and dealt with in parts, 
especially by Carre, Cazamian, Kraeger, Hensel, Fehr, Baumgarten, Ilagberg, 
Wellek, Lehmann. Storrs, and Leopold. But while this is “the first compre- 
hensive study of the problem, that hitherto has only received fragmentary 
and conjectural treatment,” it will be admitted that the author’s handling 
of the “wide-weltering” mass of facts, ideas, opinions, and conclusions is so 
complete, so well documented, scholarly, balanced, and convincing, that it 
bids fair to constitute also the last word on the problem. Above all, the book 
is distinguished by a Griindlichkeit and Vollstdndigkeit that remind one of 
the very best type of German scholarship. At the same time, it is eminently 
readable and stimulating from beginning to end. It has been the avowed 
aim of the author to collect the conclusions of all valuable previous studies 
touching on the subject, to supply original additional information on neglected 
or debatable points, and to attempt a critical and synthetic interpretation 
on the complex problem as a whole. Among German thinkers that were 
understood to have had a more or less decisive influence on Carlyle 
during the formative period of his thought, wo now recognize that the 
following — approximately in the order of their significance for Carlyle — ^wcrc 
the most important: Fichte, Goethe, Novalis, Kant, Schelling, Richter, 
Schlcgcl, Schiller, Jacobi, Werner. Lessing and Korder do not come into the 
picture. As a number of the.se thinkers have influenced one another, and as 
they form more or less part of one great movement of German thought, it 
has been a ta.sk of supreme delicacy, complexity, and difficulty to separate 
out, as far as possible, their individual contribution to Qirlyle’s development. 
Moreover, Carlyle was temperamentally incapable of taking over the system 
of another thinker, or any organic part of it. He was essentially “not a 
philosopher, but a man of letters,” unsystematic himself, working by intuition, 
an eclectic, “a wanderer among ideas, seeking here and there an echo of his 
own convictions.” “He handled philosophical problems with the negligence 
of a gifted amateur.” He was “indilfcrent to the origin and extent of the 
influences upon him.” As Cazamian has put it: “His originality lies not so 
much in the discovery of ideas, as in their transposition and interpretation.” 
By way of illustration of the fact that “Carlyle in his handling of German 
ideas touched nothing that he did not alter,” the author points to Kant’s 
distinction of Understanding and Reason, his conception of Space and 'Pime, 
Fichte’s Divine Tdca, Goethe’s Gospel of Work, Sanctuary of Sorrow, the 
Reverences, the Duty of Silence, Renunciation, the Vesture of the Godhead. 
It is one of the great merits of his book that in every instance the extent 
and direction of Carlyle’s departure from his “sources” has been indicated. 
Under these circumstances, one is not surprised to learn that the influence 
of German thought on Carlyle has been much exaggerated. It is significant 
that many of Carlyle’s “borrowings” were taken not from systematic works, 
hut from more or less recondite passages of books of an aphoristic character. 
From these he would pick a striking and graphic phrase, that seemed to 
confirm his own ideas or to give relief to them. In this way even Goethe, 
certainly one of the most decisive and lasting influences on him, was for 
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him "not a point of departure, but a point d*avYivie, Carlyle, in many cases, 
was prepared by his own development for the reception of these German 
ideas, in which his own views found confirmation. On the whole, then, the 
author has succeeded in vindicating Carlyle’s originality, and he has done 
so by stressing the dominating influence of his parents, his early environment 
and puritan upbringing, which persisted as an indelible character of his 
mind, and by its ascetic tone coloure<l every idea and the sense of every 
significant phrase that he gathered from his voluminous reading and trans- 
ferred to his own argument. His acquaintance with some of the German 
authorities was very limited and fragmentary. His knowledge of Kant was 
largely at second-hand, through Coleridge and Jacobi. There is "no evidence 
that he ever understood or tried to understand Kant’s Critique” With 
Fichte and Schelling he seems to have established closer contact. Among 
the more important chapters of the book which follow the general intro- 
duction, "Carlyle’s Universe,’’ "Understanding, Reason, Phantasy,’* "Carlyle 
and Heroes,*’ "Carlyle and the Problem of Life,’’ we should like to single 
out "Carlyle and History’’ for special commendation. It should also be 
pointed out that the author had in recent years already proved himself a 
Carlyle scholar of note by his essays on Carlyle and Kant, Carlyle and Novalis, 
The Mystical Element in Carlyle and Carlyle*s General Method in the French 
Revolution. 

Otto Sciilapp. 


The Philosophy of Bheddhheda. By P. N. Srinivasaciiari, M.A. (Madras: 

Srinivasa Varadachari & Co. 1934. Pp- ^^i + 36G. Price Rs. 5; 7s. 6d.) 

Bheddhheda, a compound of a positive and negative, and meaning unity 
and diversity (lit. breaking-up and its contradictory) was the centre-point 
of a mediaeval Hindu philosopher, Bhask&r^, who is, it would appear, entirely 
forgotten save in his writings. Neither tlic author, fi Mjidras professor of 
philosophy, nor Professor Hiriyama (cf. Philosophy, Vol. VIII, No. 32), who 
writes a foreword, enlightens us about the man by a single line. This is not 
encouraging for the reader of to-day, who is getting tired of losing the man 
in a system of ideas. But he will do well to persevere and study with syinj>athy 
and appreciation the ways in w'hich early Indian culture wrestled with the 
problem involved in Immanence: the mystery of the one anil the many ia 
man’s inherent Godhead, and the long w.ay of making a potential into an 
actual unity. The author seeks to in.struct his youthful fellow country 11. eii 
by modern parallels in Western thought. But in both those he quotes and in 
his own Bhask&ra a solution of the problem docs not lie. All of these arc loo 
much under the heavy mortmain of Being and Appearance, or, to cite him, 
"pan-illusoriness.’’ A great son of India did show the way to more light. 
Will not Mr. Srinivaschari help dig up the forgotten solution to Bheddhheda 
suggested by the Sakyamuni ? 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


The Secret Lore of India and the One Perfect Life for All, being a few Main 
Passages from the Upanishads. By W. M. Tkape, B.D. (Cambridge: 
W. Hctfer & Sons, Ltd. 1932. Pp. xvii + 345.) 

It is well to see men who, apart from urgent convictions, are professionally 
pledged to uphold ecclesiastical Christianity, confessing, in a spirit that goes 
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beyond denominationalism, to the strong appeal they find in the Upanishadic 
teaching. At least in that of the few reckoned earliest, or "pre-Buddhistic.” 
They help to spread the wider religious view that “God ... at sundry 
times and in divers manners hath spoken:* They, more in a way than the 
crcedless man, help to break the bars of sect. They show a long broad growth 
where many see only a thin ray of intense light in prevailing darkness. 

In more specific comment, 1 commend the way in which Mr. Teape sees, 
not an abstract self, but a Perfect Man felt after in the Upanishads. But (i) I 
disagree with the ignoring how, in them, the growth, the becoming (hhH is 
this, not existing) of him is also felt after. Dr. Hume\s renderings show this, as 
Deussen's do not (he was too prejudiced), yet the former is blind to the infer- 
ence to be drawn therefrom. (2) I deprecate the ignoring of Max Muller, 
without whose pioneer work this book would not have come to be written. 
(3) I strongly deprecate the fitness of “secret lore’* for the Upanishads. They 
were academic “classes” in religion, among other classes, given by profes- 
sional teachers to both sexes {cf. Ait. 5, i, 4!!) for a fee, and suitable, almost 
entirely, for the youth of the “higher” classes. They were not “Greek 
mysteries,” and their broad, stable, if unfinished, religious value lies in the 
fact that they, as a gospel of Immanence, were collectively a lofty creed for 
Everyman. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


Yoga and Western Psychology; a Comparison. By Geraldine Coster. 

(London: Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford. 1934. Pp- 248, 

Price 5s.) 

The author has followed up her earlier work, Psycho-analysis for Normal 
People, by this spirited attempt to enlarge her field historically, in which she 
places the modern art of psycho-analysis beside the ancient Yoga-therapy 
of India. Herein she judges that the former has as yet only got so far as to 
achieve what the latter seeks to achieve merely in its rudiments. In its 
advancctl stages, Indian Yoga proposes to take the initiate to a new world 
of development, where as yet our psycholog>^ has nothing to offer. This is a 
very stimulating challenge to us, and one which 1 hope may be taken up. It 
will necessitate a more thoroiighgcung exploration of the nature of Yoga 
at different periods (for it has its history) than her short treatise is able to 
give. Yet even this might have profited by references to the editio princeps 
of the Yoga Sutras by Professor Janies Woods. Her own knowledge of these 
suggests knowledge at second-hand, derived from M. N. Dvivedi’s work. 
Anyway, w^e get a somewhat ovcr-Wcsternizcd idea of what a good many 
terms may really have meant to the Indian mind. For instance, the word 
“will.” Ancient India never had so fit and strong a term as this. She had 
kama (karma is, of course, not meant). But when the Yoga Sutras were 
serially compiled — about 300 b.c.? — this term, which at the best meant 
“desire,” i.e. an emotional term with will and thought as co-efficients, had 
become worsened into meaning ofily sensuous desire. But Miss Coster equates, 
for Yoga, our “will” with alma, or “self.” Fundamentally I hold she is right, 
but I question if Indian Yoga w'ould ever have admitted it. The Yoga Sutras 
have much to say about desire, and it is ahvays, as in ecclesiastical Buddhism 
from about the same date, in a bad sense. But that the whole of Yoga is 
virtually a discipline and development of will, without an adequate word for 
will, is not clearly brought out. There is discussion of the word in its modern 
usage and misiisage, with reference to Coue. Now Coue, as I have said else- 
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where (The Will to Peace, 1923), in opposing will to imagination, overlooks 
the fact that to bo imagining — ^indeed, to be mentally active — ^is to be willing, 
i,e, conative. But the author has here different strictures to make. And as 
to the word “self* — that she makes the Sutras condemn * ‘self-esteem” as an 
illusion is to write so “occidentally” — seeing in “self” only our worst self, 
when for India it meant not only “spirit” but “Holy Spirit” — ^that we feel a 
much more careful handling of the text is required. An Index, too, is a need not 
here supplied. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


A New Approach to the Vedas, An Essay in Translation and Exegesis. By 
Ananda Coomaraswamy. (London: Luzac & Co. 1933. Pp- ix -f 116. 
Price 5s.) 

This brochure is intended to be a sample of reform in Vcdic translation and 
exegesis. It contains much general and specific complaint, that work herein 
is too mainly philological, “too little humane.” In other words, translators 
have shown insuflicient knowledge of, or at least sympathy with, parallel 
“resources” such as are brought to bear on Christian exegesis and translation. 

I am not likely, with experience in an adjacent field, to lack appreciatif)n 
of such a will in reform. I trust the author may go on to expand this sample 
into a more inclusive treatise. I will herewith make three suggestions as to 
it. Let him do away with the peppering of his text with capitals to general 
terms. They are irritating, being no more needed than they are in the Vedic 
quotations, where, of course, they don't occur. I.et him print his Notes 
(pp. 77-116) in a type not smaller than that of text .and exegesis. It is mainly 
these that scholars will wish to consult. And scholars have hard-worked and 
ageing eyesight. So handicapped, I have not gone in detail into them. But 
I hav'e so far failed to note th.at, in one or the other of his parallel cultures, he 
writes with a sense of time-perspective. But it is just this perspective, this 
historic sense that gives real value to the study of ancient world-views. That 
sense is the Man measuring the Man as growing in a better or a worse. By 
such we ourselves grow. 

1 would add that even in a brochure an Index would have been mtj.st 
useful. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davi'^.s. 


The Ethical Movement in Great Britain: a Documentary History. By G. Spiller. 

(London: The Farleigh Press. 1934. ^95- Price 4s.) 

This is a very interesting account of the beginnings of the Ethical Movement 
in this country by one who has lK?en largely absorbed in it. The movement 
began in America, chiefly under the influence of Dr. F. Adler; and it is chiefly 
associated in this country with the names of Dr. Coit and his daughter Vir- 
ginia; but Edward Caird, Henry Sidgwick, Profe.ssor Muirhead, and some 
others have helped to give it a firm hold in England. In its early beginnings 
it was pretty strongly opposed to the ideas of God and Immortality; but 
latterly it has been a good deal influenced by p.sychical research, and has 
thus lost the somewhat negative attitude towards other forms of religion that 
was at first cliaracteri.stic of it. I believe that this change has greatly enhanced 
its influence for good. Most of the particulars that are recorded in this History 
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are probably familiar to many readers of Philosophy) but, so far as I can judge, 
it is a thoroughly reliable account of the whole movement up to date, and it 
may consequently be expected to retain a permanent value. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 


Filosofi del novecenio. Appendice a La Filosofia Contemporanea, By Guido de 
Ruggiero. (Bari; Laterza & Figli. 1934. vii + 297. l*ricc 20 lire.) 

The volume consists of seventeen articles contributed during the past six 
years to La Critica under the general title of “Notes on the Latest Philosophy 
of Europe and America,” and now offered in collection as a supplement 
to the author’s remarkable survey of philosophy since about 1850, La Filosofia 
Conic mporanea (1912 ; English translation. Modern Philosophy, Allen & Unwin). 
Subsequent editions of the latter work have brought up to date only the 
section dealing with Italian thought. 'Flic present volume carries forward 
the account of the remaining movements. Behind it lies the same wide and 
indefatigable reading, and in it the same elevation of concise exposition to 
luminous interpretation, the same penetrating dialectic, and the same delight- 
ful style, strewn with beauties which arc never adventitious to the theme. I 
know of no living historian of philosophy who so steadfastly elicits the major 
metaphysical issues from the frequent verbiage of our long lucubrations, who 
in his unsparing searchingness ignores so superbly the mere paraphernalia 
of the search and presents with perfect directness the relevant material to 
l)c judged and the canons by which the judgment may be ruled. Since for 
the philosopher the history of philosophy can never be merely history, our 
only justification for spending so much time on it in our curricula being that 
it is an incomparable propaedeutic to personal philosophizing, and since 
Professor dc Ruggiero writes constantly from this ixunt of view, and writes 
with genuine distinction, 1 am sorr^’^ that his translated work is not more 
widely read here, and that his other volumes have not taken their place in 
luiglish alongside it. In selecting w’orks for translation we seem to prefer 
obvious to concealed erudition, out-of-the-way thoroughness to selective 
insight. Perhaps brilliance loses its lustre in the conversion to another tongue; 
heaviness survives the change. 

The book opens with three chapters on British realism, which deal chiefly 
with Alexander, Whitehead, Broad, and Lloyd Morgan. So convinced an 
idealist as I’rofessor de Ruggiero cannot be expected to think well of this line 
of thought, but he makes the remark that it would be “w rong to judge realism 
simply by its conclusions,” and admits that realism has had the historical 
value of contributing to the critical revision of idealism which some idealists 
are nowr undertaking. The generic error of realism consists in failing to do 
justice to those very features of the subject tliat make it a subject : Alexander's 
reduction of the relation of subject and object to one of “comprcscnce,” and 
Whitehead’s dilution of the subject into a “percipient object” (with all the 
stress on the noun) arc instances, instances which reveal the naturalism 
logically involved (w'hether or no also intended is beside the point) in realism; 
and the insuperable objection to naturalism is that it cuts instead of solves 
— cuts because its principle precludes solving — the problem of knowledge. 
The author finds a growing consciousness of this weakness and a consequent 
tendency in an idealistic direction in Lloyd Morgan and in the later work of 
Whitehead, and observes that Alexander’s analogical a.ssimilation, however 
unwarranted it may be, of the relation of each emergent order and the order 
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from which it emerges to the relation between mind and body is a reversion 
of the standpoint of realism. I am not sure that this observation is right, for 
the real — and realistic — point of the analogy as I understand it is to insist 
on the temporal priority of the physical and thus to preclude the very possi- 
bility of mind being the creative spring. The weakness of the analogy lies, of 
course, in its conceiving mind as simply that which supervenes on the body, 
the significance of its retroaction on both this and on the suborganic and of 
its curious activity of knowing these being left unexplored. The effort to 
seize the implications of the undisputed superiority of mind is the charac- 
teristic mark of idealism, and of this in Britain at the present time the author 
detects very little: he devotes one article to Sir James Baillie and Mr. Colling- 
wood, regretting the former’s withdrawal from metaphysical construction 
and welcoming the latter as representing a younger and newly conceived 
idealism. A casual reference to the "great success of Bergson and Croce in 
England" is, I fear, a misinterjiretation of our frequent references to these 
two thinkers, whose influence among us has been small. 

Of the present state of philosophy in Germany Professor de Ruggiero has 
a poor opinion. He clearly would not countenance the supposition that to 
be up to date one must keep pace with the endless publications from Leipzig, 
Berlin, Munich, and Heidelberg. Out of the army of writers he has, one infers, 
little ground for making any choice at all, but selects the historicizing grou]j 
of Dilthey, Troeltsch and Spongier, and the Phenomcnologists. His comments 
on the latter are straight and strong. *T confess that 1 have several times 
tried to approach with an open mind the philosophy of Husserl, and on each 
occasionhavecomeaway with a feeling of impatience and irritation. . . .To 
be forced to move through a maze of formulas and pierce the abstruscncss 
of a language which, especially in Heidegger, is far more difficult than that 
of Hegel, and get at the end of it only irrelevance and banality, is the worst 
misfortune that can happen to a student who hates to waste or misspend his 
time." The confe.ssion is interesting from so inured a reader, and may serve 
to encourage other readers to C(][ual candour. It is not merely the "implacable 
finicality” and con.sequent verbalism that Professor dc Ruggiero cannot 
abide, but the triviality of the principle itself of 1 Phenomenology. When yon 
have abstracted from both the subjective conditions of knowledge and it.^ 
reference to reality, he asks, what is there left that is worth thinking about ? 
"Most disconcerting of all is the fact that Husserl’s doctrine, or rather his 
method, is in its very principle out of the reach of criticism, and can only be 
refuted indirectly by the barrenness of its results. Imagine a mclancholitic 
who shuts himself up in his room and claims to form an idea of the wiuld 
from the shadows of things that fall on his wall. The example has some analogy 
with Plato’s man in the cave, but with this difference, that the latter has no 
alternative, whereas our melancholiac has shut himself up of his own free 
will, with the claim to see better thereby, and is, moreover, so fully aware of 
the nature of his procedure that he is on his guard against confusing the 
shadows with the things, and gives his science the name that suits it, namely, 
the science of shadows. His position is irrefutable. There is nothing against 
it except the wisdom of the adage. The ass to his straw (chi si contenta gode)" 
The picture seems to me to be just. To trace out the purely logical afiiliations 
of concepts is too exhausting to be called a game, but it is also too aimless 
and endless to deserve to be called philosophy. 

Santayana (wrongly described as a naturalized Englishman) and Dewey 
are the only Americans brought under review. Three French thinkers arc 
given a chapter each — Hamelin, Meyerson, and Bergson in his latest phase. 
Many will welcome the inclusion of Hamelin, of posthumous fame, whose 
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anal3rsis of the categories is considered by Professor de Ruggiero to be one 
of the best since Kant. 

The author’s versatility is illustrated by three pregnant chapters on the 
philosophical bearings of recent science. The theory of relativity is driving 
physicists away from materialism, forcing them to reflect on the first pre- 
suppositions of scientific method, and convincing them that this consists 
in establishing constant relations within a flux whose actuality has meaning 
only in terms of experiencing mind. In the sphere of atomic physics the 
controversies of continuity versus discontinuity and of determinism versus 
indeterminism are of interest to the philosopher. One thing is clear, namely, 
that the atom, in ceasing to be a mere hypothesis, has ceased to be really 
atomic, since its structure is now seen to be complex and its behaviour to a 
large degree to be a function of its field. All which leads the physicist to a 
more plastic conception of inanimate nature, a nature of more varied possi- 
bilities, one that, unlike the old mechanism, leaves room for the satisfaction 
of the idealistic exigencies of philosophy. A chapter on “Darwinism and its 
Critics” emphasizes the strength within scientific circles of what may con- 
veniently be called the Lamarckian reaction against the Darwinian account 
of the method of organic evolution, and argues that this reaction, by insisting 
on creative spontaneity, alone makes the genetic method established by 
Darwin truly genetic, for only through creative spontaneity can there be any 
genesis at all. The book closes with a withering indictment of Freudianism. 

A collection of articles cannot be required to cover the whole of its field of 
interest, but I miss a chapter on the “logistic” programme of the Viennese 
Circle (Carnap, Reichenbach, etc.), represented distinctively in this country 
by Wittgenstein. Fuller bibliographical references would, I am sure, be accept- 
able to many readers. There is an ample index. 

T. E. Jessop. 

Books received also : — 

B. Branford. Eros and Psyche. An Essay on the Constitution and Destiny of 

Man. London: University of London Press. 1934. ^P- + 379- 12s. Gd. 

J F. Hecker, Ph.D. (Foreword by S. Webb, P.C., LL.B.). Russian Sociology. 

London: Chapman & Hall Ltd. 1934. Pp. xvi -f 313. 8s. 6d. 

W. Sachs, M.D. Psychoanalysis. Its Meaning and Practical Applications. 

London: Cassell & Co. 1934, ^ + 24G. 6s. 

J. Baillie, D.Litt., D.D. And the Life Everlasting. London: Oxford University 
Press; Humphrey Milford. 1934. l^P- + 294. los. 6d. 

Hu SiiiH. The Chinese Renaissance. (Haskell Lectures, 1933.) Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 1934. 
Pp. viii + no. 7s. 

A. E. Taylor. Philosophical Studies. London : Macmillan & Co. 1934. Pp* + 
422. 15s. 

C. Farmer. The Root of All Evil. A Paper on Currency Reform. Nottingham: 

J. & H. Bell Ltd. 1934- I’P- Od. 

C. W. Hendel. Jean- Jacques Rousseau, Moralist. London and New York: 

Oxford University Press; Humphrey Milford. Vol. I. Pp. ix + 3i6- 
Vol. II. Pp. 348. 25s. the two volumes. 

D. B. McLachlan. Monadic Astronomy. Pp. 32. Privately printed at Cam- 

bridge by W. Lewis, M.A., at the University Press. 

J. W. Buckham and G. M. Stratton. Howison, Philosopher and Teacher. A 
Selection from His Writings with a Biographical Sketch. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 1934. 
Pp. xiii -f- 418. IIS. 6d. 
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Various. (Ed. by L. Jung.) The Jewish Woman. (The Jewish Library, 3rd 
Series.) New York: The Jewish Library Publishing Co. 1934. Pp* + 
510. $2.50. 

C. Hartshorns. The Philosophy and Psychology of Sensation. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press; London: Cambridge University Press. 1934. 
Pp. xiv + 288. 13s. 6d. 

Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Pierce. Vol. V. Pragmatism and Pragmati- 
cism. (Ed. by C. Hartshornc and P. Weiss.) Cambridge, U.S.A.: Harvard 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford. 
1934- Pp- xii + 455. $5- 21s. 

N. Kemp Smith (Translator). Immanuel KanVs ” Critique of Pure Reason ” 
Abridged edition. London: Macmillan & Co. 1934. + 339- 
S. F. Bacon, MK. An Evaluation of the Philosophy and Pedagogy of Ethical 
Culture. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America. 1933. 
Pp. viii + 182. 

Various. Modern Tendencies in Philosophy. (Symposia read at the Joint 
Session of the Aristotelian Society and Mind Association, 1934.) London: 
Harrison & Sons Ltd. J934. Pp. 236. 15s. 

J. R. Watmough. Orphism. London: Cambridge University I’rcss. 1934. 

Pp. vii H- 80. 3s. 6d. 

W. A. Merryleks, B.Litt. Descartes: An Examination of Some Features of 
His Metaphysics and Method. Mell)Ourne University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford. 1934. ^’P- xxviii 330. 

I2S. 6d. 

A. E. Taylor. The Parmenides of Plato. (Tr. with Introduction and Notes.) 

London: Oxford Clarendon Press, Humphrey Milford. 193.1. Pp- 
7s. 6d. 

Various. Inquiry into the Unknown. AB.B.C. Symposium. (Ed.T. Besterman.) 

London: Methuen & Co. 1934. Pp- ^4'^- 3®- 
W. T. Feldman, Ph.D. The Philosophy of John Dewey. A Critical Analysis. 
Baltimore, U.S.A. : The Johns Hopkins Press. London : Oxford University 
Press, Humphrey Milford. 1934. Pp- + ^27. $1.75. 8s. 

II. S. Box, J3.D., Ph.D. The World and God. The Scholastic Approach to 
Theism. (Preface by Rev. M. C. D'Arcy, S.J.) London: Soc. for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1934. Pp- r 208. 
7s. 6d. 

C. P. Groves, B.A., B.D. Jesus Christ and Primitive Need. A Missionniy 
Study in the Christian Message. London: The Epworth Press. 103^. 
Pp. 260. 6s. 

K. Saunders, Litt.D. The Ideals of East and West. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 1934. Pp- xxiii -f 248. los. 6d. 

K. Motwani, A.M., Ph.D. Manu. A Study in Hindu Social Theory. Madras; 

Ganesh & Co. 1934. Pp- xxvii 261. Rs. 3. 

G. N. Belknap. A Guide to Reading in Aesthetics and Theory of Poetry. 

University of Oregon, U.S.A. 1934. PP- 9^- 
W. B. Pillsbury. The Fundamentals of Psychology. (Third Edition.) New 
York and London; The Macmillan Co. 1934. Pp- 12s. 

Best Books of the Year 1932. (Ed. A. J. Philip.) London: Simpkin Marshall Ltd. 
1934- Pp. 131. 

B. Kumarappa, M.A., Ph.D. The Hindu Conception of the Deity. (Foreword 

by Dr. L. D. Barnett.) London: Luzac & Co. 1934. Pp- 35^- 

I2S. Cd. 

M, Sherman, M.D., Ph.D. Mental Hygiene and Education. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1934. Pp- + 295. 12s. 6d. 
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A. G. Bills. General Experimental Psychology. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1934. viii + 620. i6s. 

M. R. Cohen and E. Nagel. An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method, 
London: G. Routledge & Sons Ltd. 1934. ^P- 467. 15s. 

S. H. Thomson. The **Notule** of Grosseteste on the **Nichomachean Ethics,** 

(From the I^oceedings of the British Academy. Vol. XIX.) London: 
Humphrey Milford. 1934. Pp. 26. 2s. 6d. 

J. W. Cox, D.Sc. Manual Skill. Its Organization and Development, London: 
Cambridge University Press. 1934. Pp- xx -f 247. i6s. 

T. Whittaker. Reason, A Philosophical Essay with Historical Illustrations 

{Comte and Mill, Schopenhauer, Vico, and Spinoza,) London: Cambridge 
University Press. 1934. Pp* 217. los. 6d. 

W. R. Inge, K.C.V.O., D.D. Vale, London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1934. 
Pp. 127. 3s. 6d. 

A. A. Luce, D.D. Berkeley and Malebranche, A Study in the Origins ofBerkeley*s 
Thought, Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 1934. 
Pp. xi 214. los. 

H. Bergson. La Pensie et le Mouvant, Essais et Conferences. (30 edition.) 

J*aris: Librairie Felix Alcan. 1934. ^^P* 322. Frs. 25. 

P. Mouy. Le Diveloppement de la Physique Cartdsienne, 1646-1712. Paris: 
J. Vrin. 1934. Pp. 342. Frs. 40. 

MM. Abel6. Burdo, Descoqs, Jarlot, Jolivet, Monnot, Romeyer, 
De Saint-Seine. Souilh£. Archives de Philosophie, Vol. X, cahier iv. 
Etudes critiques. Paris: Beauchesne. 1934. ^^P- 271. Frs. 50. 

H. Leenhardt, D. 6s L„ D. 6s S. La Nature de La Connaissance et Verreur 
initiate des Theories . Paris: Librairie Felix Alcan. 1934. ^^’P- 35^- 1*^8. 35. 
P-M. ScHUHL, D. 6sL. Essai sur la Formation de la Pensie Grecque, Paris: 

Librairie Felix Alcan. 1934. ^^P* viii -|* 466. Frs. 50. 

P-M. ScHUHL, D.6sL. Platon et I’ Art de son Temps, ("Arts Plastiques.") 

Paris: Librairie F61ix Alcan. 1933. Pp. 123. Frs. 20. 

H. Delacroix. Les Grandes Formes de la Vie Mentale, Paris: Librairie Felix 
Alcan. 1934. ^P- ^87* 

J. Maritatn. Sept Lemons sur V£tre et les Premiers Principts de la Raison 
Speculative , Paris: Pierre Tequi. 1934. Pp. 163. 

M. Lenglart. Essai sur le Conditions du Progris Moral, Paris: Librairie Felix 
Alcan. 1934. ^^P- ^^*7- *5- 

Dictionnaire de SpiritualUi: Asedtique et Mystique: Doctrine et llistoire. 
Fascicule HI. Anglaise (Spiritualitc-Ascesc, Ascetisme). Public sous la 
direction de M. Viller, S.J. Paris: Beauchesne et Fils. 1934. l^P- <>42-959. 
P. Guerin, D. 6s L. Vldde de Justice dans la Conception de VUnivers chez les 
Premiers Philosophes Grecs, De Thalds a Hdraclite. I’aris: Librairie F61ix 
Alcan. 1934. 

P. GuliRiN, D. 6sL. Pensde Constructive et Rdalitds Spirituelles, Essai de 
Psychologic Formclle a propos de VAsedtisme Rcligieiix. Paris: Librairie 
Felix Alcan. 1934. Pp. 451. Frs. 40. 

V. Bial. L*Idde de Dieu Seule mine VHomme Fternel, Esquisse d'line Synthdse 
psychanalytique intuitive, Paris: J. Vrin. 1934. 3®- Frs. 3.50. 

A. CoHN. Hauptproblcme der Wcrtphilosophie, Wien: Jahoda cS: Siegel. 1934. 
Pp. 66. 

Various. (Ed. E. Harms.) Idealismus. Jahrbuch fur die Idealistische Philoso- 
phie, (Band I.) Zurich: Rascher & Cie. 1934. Fp. 280. 

Platone: Fedro, Translated by C. Guzzo, with Introduction and Notes by 
A. Guzzo. Naples: L. Loffredo. 1934. Fp. 205. Lire 10.50. 
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INSTITUTE NOTES 

ANNUAL MIiRTING 

The Ninth Ordinary General Meeting of the Institute was held at University 
Hall, 14, Gordon Square, London, W.C. i, on \Vedne.sday, July 4th, at 
5.30 p.m. After the unanimous adoption of the Annual Report and Statement 
of Accounts, short addresses were given by the President, Sir Herbert Samuel, 
and Professor John Maemurray. 

ADDRESS BY SIR HERBERT SAMUEL 

Members of the Institute will sec from the Annual Report th«Tt its fin.iiices 
are in a somewhat more satisfactory condition than was the case a year or 
two ago; yet the situation still gives rise to some concern, and the financial 
position will not be firmly established until we are assured of a considerably 
larger income through a .substantial increase in our membership. If all our 
members would be good enough to consider whether among their acquain- 
tances there arc not some persons who, by their interest in philosophy, would 
be suited for admission to this Institute, and would suggest their names to 
the Director of Studies, they would be rendering a useful service. 

The Editor of our Journal invited me some months ago to open a dis- 
cussion on the present position of British Philosophy, and I accepted that 
invitation with some trepidation. I felt, however, that if I wrote anything 
at all, it should be of a somewhat provocative character, calculated to arouse 
controversy. I spend my life in an atmosphere of controversy, and, after all, 
controversy is not a bad thing. A nation which is without it is a dead nation, 
and an Institute which is without it may soon become somnolent. Yet 1 
confess that I opened the subsequent number of the Journal with some 
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anxiety, for I thought it very possible that those who replied to my letter 
might fall upon me with indignant ferocity and rend me in pieces. On the 
contrary, I found myself very kindly treated. Dr. Collingwood, speaking 
with his great authority, expressed a general agreement; and if Mr. Aldrich 
and Lord Listowel were more critical, they were at the same time very 
tolerant. I think, indeed, that there is a growing agreement with the point 
of view which I expressed, that philosophy must keep itself in close relation 
with life, with the world of common-sense. It may be that we are at a turning- 
point in British philosophy, going back to earlier tendencies and away from 
Kantian methods. We may indeed be returning, so far as the subject-matter 
allows, to the Baconian methods, which have proved so brilliantly successful 
in the sphere of science. As Dr. Collingwood says, these tendencies are clearly 
manifest in the work of the two greatest of our living philosophers, Professor 
Whitehead and Professor Alexander, as well as in the work of General Smuts. 

I would give an example to which I have briefly referred on a previous 
occasion. Philosophy has always concerned itself with the problems of Space 
and of Time. Each has received prolonged and separate examination, and it 
has been sought to relate each to the other. Now intervenes a new fact. 
Rutherford and other physicists have discovered by laboratory methods that 
the atom, which, as its name implies, was thought to be an entity that was 
ndi visible, consists, in fact, of infinitesimal units of electricity in violent 
motion. Although it is, of course, true that we do not know what electricity 
is, and although it is also true that later researches may possibly find some 
flaw in the electron theory of matter, still the proofs that are offered arc so 
convincing, the experiments have been so repeatedly confirmed, that thinkers 
arc bound to accept the theory as a working basis. Now this discovery was 
unknown to the Greek philosophers, though apparently dimly foreseen by 
some of them; it was, of course, unknown to Descartes; it was unknown to 
Kant. It creates for philosophy a new position. It appears that in the physical 
world a thing not merely is but happens. Whitehead expresses this in a simple 
sentence: “The event is the unit of things real.’* 

'riie result to philosophy must be that any attempt to treat Time and 
Space as separate entities is futile. 'I'hc one cannot, by any possibility, be 
.sci^aratc from the other. At the heart of the phy.sical universe there is motion, 
electric units of various kinds in rapid movement. Motion means that this is 
here at one time and there at another time. You cannot have motion from 
here to there without this time and that time. 

When matter was regarded as inert, it was possible to conceive Extension 
apfirt from Time. A piece of rock, for example, was the same ten million 
years ago and might be the same ten million years hence; for it "Time stands 
still." But when we accept the kinetic nature of matter, we realize that the 
rock essentially is not the same from one ten-millionth of a second to the next. 

Space without Time is impossible in the real universe; just as length and 
breadth is imix)ssible without thickness. We can draw geometrical diagrams 
on a sheet of paper and say that they are contained in length and breadth 
without thickness, but w^e know very well that if, in fact, we remove the 
thickness of the lines of ink and the thickness of the paper they would dis- 
appear. The conception is, in fact, what Vaihingcr calls "a fictional 
abstraction." 

There can be no Extension without Time; and similarly, there can be no 
Time without Extension; for if there were no extension, and therefore no 
motion, nothing would happen, nothing would exist, and consequently there 
could be no duration. If, therefore, you were to eliminate either Time or 
Space and thereby make movement impossible, the universe would disappear, 
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and with it physics and metaphysics, philosophy and the philosopher. This 
has been clearly shown by Alexander in his great work, Space, Time and 
Deity, The conclusion is that Space-Time is the only subject-matter for 
philosophers, and that discussions which are pursued and books that are 
written on other lines must necessarily be both a waste of space and a waste 
of time I 

This Institute must of course be eclectic; it contains men and women 
belonging to all schools. I should be sorry indeed to suggest that we should 
pass a resolution at this Annual Meeting to some such effect as *Tt is desirable 
that philosophy should base itself on actuality rather than on pure ratio- 
cination,’* yet I do entertain a personal hope that it is rather in that direction 
that its activities will tend. 

ADDRESS BY PROFESSOR JOHN MACMURRAY 

I am glad that this opportunity to express my own sense of the function 
of this Institute finds me able and anxious to support the plea of our president 
for a philosophy that is practical and concerned with concrete problems. 
The existence of the Institute is itself a sign of an awakening consciousness 
of a need for philosophy in the general public, and in philosophers of a need 
for the public. Its function is to bring the philosopher and the ordinary citizen 
into co-operative alliance. This is an extremely difficult task, even when it is 
undertaken with the greatest good will on both sides; and we shall need 
courage and patience if it is to be carried through. 

Philosophy itself is inherent in the human situation. It is not an invention ; 
nor is it the expression of a limited need which arises in certain people in 
face of certain special problems. It is always and everywhere fundamental to 
human life. Every man, every society of men, has its philosophy, though 
for the most part it is implicit nither than systematically reasoned. It is 
created by being lived. It is worked out in action through the pressure of the 
continuous necessity for social ladjustment. When the tempo of social change 
is slow enough for these adjustments to be made gradually and instinctively, 
the mass of mankind will remain unconscious of any pressing need for a 
conscious formulation of the philosophical structure of their social life. Hut 
there come times, like our own, when the rate of change makes social adjust- 
ment difficult and harassing to cvcr>"onc concerned, so that we are all forced 
into consciousness of the philosophical structure which determines the shape 
and the direction of our life in society. At such times the demand for philo- 
sophical understanding becomes widespread, and the concrete and practical 
issues which are the core of philosophy emerge clearly and force themselv es 
upon our Jittcntion. In this we find both the origin of the British Institute of 
Philosophy and the key to its natural function. 

Philosophers, whatever else they may be in virtue of their common 
humanity, are technicians. The special genius of the philosopher consists in 
an unusual capacity to devise means of intellectual expression through which 
the fundamental structure of human experience can be formally and ade- 
quately thought out into common language and so made communicable. 
All techniques are, of course, means to an end, and the technique of philosophy 
is no exception. It is the indispensable technique for large-scale social adjust- 
ment whenever this has to be consciously and deliberately undertaken. But 
all technicians are liable to become so absorbed in the development of their 
technique that it becomes an end in itself. They are apt to forget what the 
technique is for, and what are the concrete and practical problems which it is 
devised to solve. Like the pure mathematician, who is also creating a technique^ 
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the philosopher is apt to become absorbed in the elaboration of abstract 
devices for the analysis and statement of all problems to which his technique 
can apply, until he becomes unwilling and even unable to apply it to the 
contemporary philosophical problem. For there always is a contemporary 
philosophical problem which is the problem to which the technique should be 
applied. Or like the poet, who is the master of another technique of expression, 
he is apt to find himself with a tremendous capacity for expression, but with 
nothing particularly important to express by means of it. Tennyson is reported 
to have remarked at a dinner-party on one occasion, "I am undoubtedly the 
greatest master of the English language since Shakespeare. Unfortunately 
I have nothing to say.** In this lies the difficulty which faces the Institute of 
Philosophy. The public that looks to the Institute knows in a vague and rather 
dumb fashion what it needs expressed, without possessing the technique for 
its expression. The trained philosopher has the technique, but is apt to be 
unconsefous of what it is urgently necessary to express and to be understood 
by means of it. How are these two sides of the philosophical situation to be 
united in harmonious co-operation ? 

Here is our problem as members of this Institute. I know that it is not 
easily to be solved. But there is one thing that often inspires me with hope. 
This country has not yet made its positive contribution to the history of 
European philosophy. It has revealed its philosophical tendency in a series 
of notable philosophers. But their work has always been, in its large effect, 
critical and destructive. There have been two major periods of European 
philosophy in modern times. The first, originating with Descartes, was created 
and dominated by the clear mathematical analysis of the French intellect. 
The second we owe to the romantic genius of the great German thinkers of 
whom Hegel was the culmination. Between the two periods, as the transi- 
tional figure, stands Immanuel Kant. That second period is rapidly drawing 
to a close, if it is not already over. The third period, which is beginning, will be 
dominated by a set of problems which have a peculiar affinity with the 
temperament and philosophical tendency of the British people, and they will 
only be solved by philosophers who are surrounded and supported by a 
social consciousness which demands their solution and which provides the 
public co-operation which this Institute exists to foster. Of these things I 
feel reasonably certain. And that feeling provides me with a reasonable hope 
that the British Institute of Philosophy may yet play an honourable and not 
unimportant part in bringing the unconscious philosophy of this country to 
that consciousness of itself and that sclf-cxprc.ssion which will usher in a new 
era of European philosophy. 


Lecture Courses for the Michaelmas Term: Session 1934-35: — 

"The Status of the Self in Reality,** a course of six weekly lectures by 
W. G. Maclagan, M.A., Ph.D. (of Oriel College, Oxford), on Frida3’s at 
5-45 p.m., at University Hall, 14 Gordon Square, W.C.i, beginning 
October igtli. Fee for the course, 12s. 6d. Members free. 

"Psychology of Sense-Perception and Memory,’* a course of six weekly 
lectures by Professor Beatrice Edgell, on Mondays, at 5.45 p.m., at 
University Hall, 14 Gordon Square, W.C.i, beginning October 15th. 

Fee for the course, 12s. 6d. Members free. 

"Introduction to Speculative Philosophy,** a class by the Director of 
Studies, on Wednesday's, at 5.45 p.m., at University Hall, 14 Gordon 
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Square, W.C.i, in the Michaelmas and I^t Terzns, beginning MichaelihBf 
Tenn, October zTth; Lent Term, January zGth.'Fee fdr &e Sessioif. 
;fz zs. Terminal, Z2s. 6d. Members free. 

The Evening Meetings for tihie Michaelmas Term, of the Session will be held 
at University College, Gower Street, W.C.x, at 8.Z5 p.m., on the following 
dates; — 

Tuesday, Octojber z6th; Presidential Address. The Ft. Hon.* Sir Herbert 
Samuel, G.C.B., G.B.E., M.A., M.P. f 

November Z 3 th: "The Biological Status of Pleasure." H. W. B 
Joseph, M.A., F.B.A. 

December nth: "The Intellectual Element in Aesthetic Apprecis 
tion." Mr. Roger Fry. ‘ 

OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTE 

The British Institute of Philosophy exists to bring leading exponents ^ 
various branches of Philosophy into direct contact with the general pnblid 
with the puxpose of satisfying a need felt by many men and women in evert 
walk of life for greater clearness and comprehensiveness of vision in humaj 
affairs. 

Further information and forms of application for membership 
may be had on application to t^|^irectQr of Studies, University Halt 
14 Gordon Square, London, W.C^« 

[Suggested] 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

I bequeath to THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY the sni 

of free of duty, to be applied to the purpose 

of that Institute, and I declare that the receipt of the Honorary Secretary 
or other proper officer for the time being of that Institute, shall be a sufficien 
discharge for the same. 
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